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THE TAKELMA LANGUAGE QF SOUTHWESTERN 

OREGON 



By Edward Sapeb 



§ 1. INTRODUCTION 

The language treated in the following pages was spoken in the 
southwestern part of what is now the state of Oregon, along the 
middle portion of Rogue river and certain of its tributaries. It, 
together with an upland dialect of which but a few words were 
obtained, forms the Takilman stock of Powell. The form "Takelma" 
of the word is practically identical with the native name of the tribe, 
Da a gelma u n those dwelling along the river (see below, § 87, 4) ; 
there seems to be no good reason for departing from it in favor of 
Powell's variant form. 

The linguistic material on which this account of the Takelma 
language is based consists of a series of myth and other texts, pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsylvania (Sapir, Takelma Texts, 
Anthropological Publications of the University Museum, vol. n, no. 1, 
Philadelphia, 1909), together with a mass of grammatical material 
(forms and sentences) obtained in connection with the texts. A 
series of eleven short medicine formulas or charms have been pub- 
lished with interlinear and free translation in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore (xx, 35-40). A vocabulary of Takelma verb, noun, 
and adjective stems, together with a certain number of derivatives, 
will be found at the end of the "Takelma Texts." Some manu- 
script notes on Takelma, collected in the summer of 1904 by Mr. 
H. H. St. Clair, 2d, for the Bureau of American Ethnology, have 
been kindly put at my disposal by the Bureau; though these consist 
mainly of lexical material, they have been found useful on one or 
two points. References like 125.3 refer to page and line of my 
Takelma Texts. Those in parentheses refer to forms analogous to 
the ones discussed. 
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8 BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY [bull. 40 

The author's material was gathered at the Siletz reservation of 
Oregon during a stay of a month and a half in the summer of 1906, 
also under the direction of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
My informant was Mrs. Frances Johnson, an elderly full-blood 
Takelma woman. Her native place was the village of Ddk'tslasin or 
DaldanVV, on Jump-off-Joe creek (Dip!olts!i'lda), a northern affluent 
of Rogue river, her mother having come from a village on the upper 
course of Cow creek (Hagwcfl). Despite her imperfect command of 
the English language, she was found an exceptionally intelligent 
and good-humored informant, without which qualities the following 
study would have been far more imperfect than it necessarily must 
be under even the very best of circumstances. 

In conclusion I must thank Prof. Franz Boas for his valuable 
advice in regard to several points of method and for his active 
interest in the progress of the work. It is due largely to him that I 
was encouraged to depart from the ordinary rut of grammatical 
description and to arrange and interpret the facts in a manner that 
seemed most in accordance with the spirit of the Takelma language 
itself. 1 

PHONOLOGY (§§»-24) 

§ 2. Introductory 

In its general phonetic character, at least as regards relative harsh- 
ness or smoothness of acoustic effect, Takelma will probably be found 
to occupy a position about midway between the characteristically 
rough languages of the Columbia valley and the North Califomian 
and Oregon coast (Chinookan, Salish, Alsea, Coos, Athapascan, Yurok) 
on the one hand, and the relatively euphonious languages of the 
Sacramento valley (Maidu, Yana, Wintun) on the other, inclining 
rather to the latter than to the former. 

From the former group it differs chiefly in the absence of voice- 
less Z-sounds (x, I, 2 l!) and of velar stops (g, y, q!) ; from the latter, 

i What little has been learned of the ethnology of the Takelma Indians will be found Incorporated In 
two articles written by the author and entitled Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon, In 
American Anthropologist, n. s., ix, 251-275; and Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians of Southwestern 
Oregon, In Journal 0/ American Fotk-Lote, XX, 33-49. 

* In the myths, I is freely prefixed to any word spoken by the bear. Its uneuphonlous character is evi- 
dently intended to match the coarseness of the bear, and for this quasi-rhetorical purpose It was doubtless 
derisively borrowed from the neighboring Athapascan languages, In which It occurs with great frequency. 
The prefixed sibilant r serves In a similar way as a sort of sneezing adjunct to indicate the speech of 
the coyote. Owi'di where? says the ordinary mortal; Igwi'dl, the bear; rgwi'di, the coyote. 

§ 2 
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in the occurrence of relatively more complex consonantic clusters, 
though these are of strictly limited possibilities, and hardly to be 
considered as difficult in themselves. 

Like the languages of the latter group, Takelma possesses clear- 
cut vowels, and abounds, besides, in long vowels and diphthongs; 
these, together with a system of syllabic pitch-accent, give the Takel- 
ma language a decidedly musical character, marred only to some 
extent by the profusion of disturbing catches. The line of cleavage 
between Takelma and the neighboring dialects of the Athapascan stock 
(Upper Umpqua, Applegate Creek, Galice Creek, Chasta Costa) is thus 
not only morphologically but also phonetically distinct, despite re- 
semblances in the manner of articulation of some of the vowels and 
consonants. Chasta Costa, formerly spoken on the lower course of 
Rogue river, possesses all the voiceless Z-sounds above referred to; a 
peculiar illusive q!, the f ortis character of which is hardly as prominent 
as in Chinook; a voiced guttural spirant y, as in North German Tage; 
the sonants or weak surds dj and z (rarely) ; a voiceless interdental 
spirant p and its corresponding fortis tpl; and a very frequently oc- 
curring H vowel, as in English hut. All of these are absent from 
Takelma, which, in turn, has a complete labial series (b, p\ p!, m), 
whereas Chasta Costa has only the nasal m (labial stops occur appar- 
ently only in borrowed words, hop! cat <jm88y). The fortis fc/, com- 
mon in Takelma, seems in the Chasta Costa to be replaced by ql; the 
Takelma vowel u, found also in California, is absent from Chasta 
Costa; r is foreign to either, though found in Galice Creek and Shasta. 
Perhaps the greatest point of phonetic difference, however, between 
the Takelma and Chasta Costa languages lies in the peculiar long 
(doubled) consonants of the latter, while Takelma regularly simpli- 
fies consonant geminations that would theoretically appear in the 
building of words. Not enough of the Shasta has been published to 
enable one to form an estimate of the degree of phonetic similarity 
that obtains between it and Takelma, but the differences can hardly 
be as pronounced as those that have just been found to exist in the 
case of the latter and Chasta Costa. 

This preliminary survey seemed necessary in order to show, as far 

as the scanty means at present at our disposal would allow, the 

phonetic affiliations of Takelma. Attention will now be directed to 

the sounds themselves. 

§ 2 
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Vowels (§§ 3-11) 

§ 3. General Remarks 

The simple vowels appear, quantitatively considered, in two 
forms, short and long, or, to adopt a not inappropriate term, pseudo- 
diphthongal. By this is meant that a long vowel normally con- 
sists of the corresponding short vowel, though generally of greater 
quantity, plus a slight parasitic rearticulation of the same vowel 
(indicated by a small superior letter), the whole giving the effect of a 
diphthong without material change of vowel-quality in the course 
of production. The term pseudo-diphthong is the more justified 
in that the long vowel has the same absolute quantity, and experi- 
ences the same accentual and syllabic treatment, as the true diph- 
thong, consisting of short vowel + i, u, I, m, or n. If the short 
vowel be given a unitary quantitative value of 1, the long vowel 
(pseudo-diphthong) and ordinary diphthong will have an approxi- 
mate value of 2 ; while the long diphthong, consisting of long vowel 
+ i, u, Z, m, or n, will be assigned a value of 3. The liquid © and 
the nasals (m and n) are best considered as forming, parallel to the 
semi-vowels y (i) and w (u), diphthongs with preceding vowels, 
inasmuch as the combinations thus entered on are treated, similarly 
to i- and u- diphthongs, as phonetic units for the purposes of pitch- 
accent abd grammatic processes. As a preliminary example serving 
to justify this treatment, it may be noted that the verb-stem bilw-, 
bilvr- jump becomes liUm- with inorganic a under exactly the same 
phonetic conditions as those which make of the stem Jclemn^ make 
Jcleman-. We thus have, for instance: 

bUwa' e 8 jumper; lUa y uk % he jumped 
Jc!emna' e 8 maker; Jc!ema x nJc % he made it 

From this and numberless other examples it follows that au and an, 
similarly ai, al, and am, belong, from a strictly Takelma point of 
view, to the same series of phonetic elements; similarly for e, i, o, 
and il diphthongs. 

§ 4. System of Vowels 

The three quantitative stages outlined above are presented for 
the various vowels and diphthong-forming elements in the following 
table: 

§§ 3-4 
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I. Short 


II. Long. 


Short diphthong. 


III. Long diphthong. 


a 


*»,<<*) 


«, 


TO, Of, 


am, an 


<«, 


du, daJ, dam, 6an 


€ 


«',(*) 


rf, 


ea, d, 


*m, en 


tf, 


eu, e«/, «*m e«n 


i 


*',(*) 




to, tf, 


ton, in 




In, l«, Km, Kn 


o,00 


#S<0) 


<*, 


ou, oZ, 


om t on 
(urn) (an) 


A, 


6*(w), 6*1, 6*m, 6*n 


a 


*»,<*) 


u*, 


tftr, tH, 


tim, fin 


tM, 


««(«?) , <M, ««m, fl«n 


a 


tlS,(u) 


**, 


Aw, ul, 


Am, &n 


&, 


flfi(w), fiSJ, asm, fifin 



It is to be understood, of course, that, under proper syllabic con- 
ditions, i and u may respectively appear in semivocalic form as y 
and w; thus o u and tZ tt appear as aw and tlw when followed by vowels; 
e. g., in lc!uwu u - throw away, uw and u u are equivalent elements 
forming a reduplicated complex entirely analogous to -dd- in hdd- 
sing. Similarly ai, au, ai, and du may appear as ay, aw, d a y, and 
d^w?; and correspondingly for the other vowels. Indeed, one of 
the best criteria for the determination of the length of the first 
element of a diphthong is to obtain it in such form as would cause 
the second element (i or u) to become semi-vocalic, for then the first 
vowel will adopt the form of a short vowel or pseudo-diphthong, 
as the case may be. The following phonetic (not morphologic) pro- 
portions will make this clearer: 

• bUiufe* I jump: JiZiwaV you jump=A6^u he went away from 
him: Tie^wi^n I went away from him 
<7ai&* he ate it: g&yawa'*n I ate it =goik % he grew: gsfya'H* he will 

grow 
gay&a he ate it : gaya.wa' e n I ate it = hanfgau over land : Latg^^wa'* 
one from Lat'gau [uplands] 
Sometimes, though not commonly, a diphthong may appear in the 
same word either with a semivowel or vowel as its second element, 
according to whether it is or is not followed by a connecting inor- 
ganic a. A good example of such a doublet is Jiaye*wa'xdd a da or 
7iaykuxdd a da in his returning (verb stem yew-, ye e w- return). 
It is acoustically difficult to distinguish sharply between the long 
vowel or pseudo-diphthong d u and the u-diphthongs of o (both ou 
and ou are often heard as o u ), yet there is no doubt that there is 
an organic difference between o u , as long vowel to o, and o u =ou, ou. 
Thus, in loh^na^n I cause htm to die, and lohona'n I shall cause 
him to die, o u and o are related as long and short vowel in parallel 

S 4 
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fashion to the d° and a of y&naY you went, and y&nada'* you will 
go. On the other hand, the o u of po u, p K aw- (aorist stem) blow is 
organically a diphthong (ou), the o u of the first syllable being related 
to the an of the second as the iu of Viuk K aw- (verb stem) brandish 
is to its an. Similarly, the -o a - of 8'b ,n6 lc x &p x - (verb stem) jump 
is organic shortened ou, related to the -<ywo- of the aorist stem 
$-o'wo £ fc'op'- as the -e { - of he' is x- (verb stem) be left over is to the 
-eye- of heye e x- (aorist stem). A similar acoustic difficulty is experi- 
enced in distinguishing u a , (u*) as long vowel from the Vr diphthongs 
of ii, (u). 

Examples of unrelated stems and words differing only in the 
length of the vowel or diphthong are not rare, and serve as internal 
evidence of the correctness, from a native point of view, of the vowel 
classification made: 

gai- eat, but gdi- grow 

verb-prefix dd a - ear, but do- mouth 

wd a xa his younger brother, but wa'xa at them 
It may happen that two distinct forms of the same word differ only 
in vocalic quantity; yh a da'H' he will swim, yada'H' he swims. 

It is, naturally enough, not to be supposed that the long vowels 
and diphthongs always appear in exactly the same quantity. Speed 
of utterance and, to some extent, withdrawal of the stress-accent, 
tend to reduce the absolute quantities of the vowels, so that a nor- 
mally long vowel can become short, or at least lose its parasitic 
attachment. In the case of the i- and u- diphthongs, such a quan- 
titative reduction means that the two vowels forming the diphthong 
more completely lose their separate individuality and melt into one. 
Quantitative reduction is apt to occur particularly before a glottal 
catch; in the diphthongs the catch follows so rapidly upon the second 
element (i or u) that one can easily be in doubt as to whether a full 
i- or Vr vowel is pronounced, or whether this second vowel appears 
rather as a palatal or labial articulation of the catch itself. The 
practice has been adopted of writing such diphthongs with a superior 
i or u before the catch: a u , a**, e"*, and similarly for the rest. When, 
however, in the course of word-formation, this catch drops off, the % 
or u that has been swallowed up, as it were, in the catch reasserts 
itself, and we get such pairs of forms as : 

nag&' is he said; but nag&'ida* when he said 

sgde' ut he shouted; but sgde'uda* when he shouted 
§ 4 
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On the other hand, vowels naturally short sometimes become long 
when dwelt upon for rhetorical emphasis. Thus ga that sometimes 
appears as gd a : 

gd a loho'Ve* in that case I shall die 
ga' a ga*a y l for thai reason 
As regards the pronunciation of the vowels themselves, little need 
be said. The a is of the same quality as the short a of German mann, 
while the long d a (barring the parasitic element) corresponds to the 
a of HAHN. 

A labial coloring of the a (i. e., 6 as in German voll) frequently 
occurs before and after Ar' w : 
gfthok*" planted, sown 
lk K waf a lcw6¥ he woke him up 
But there were also heard: 

selcdk*" shot 
maWcwa he told him 

The e is an open sound, as in the English let; it is so open, indeed, 
as to verge, particularly after y, toward a. 1 Also the long vowel e e 
is very open in quality, being pronounced approximately like the ei 
of English their (but of course without the r- vanish) or the 6 of 
French fSte; e e , though unprovided with the mark of length, will 
be always understood as denoting the long vowel (pseudo-diphthong) 
corresponding to the short e; while I will be employed, wherever 
necessary, for the long vowel without the parasitic -«. The close e, 
as in German reh, does not seem to occur in Takelma, although it 
was sometimes heard for i; in the words ld a W he became, laHlCam . 
you became, and other related forms, e was generally heard, and may 
be justified, though there can be small doubt that it is morphologically 
identical with the I* of certain other verbs. 

The i is of about the same quality as in English hit, while the 
long I* is closer, corresponding to the ea of English beat. ' Several 
monosyllables, however, in -i, such as gwi where, di interrogative 
particle, should be pronounced with a close though short vowel (cf. 
French fini). This closer pronunciation of the short vowel may be 
explained by supposing that gwi, di, and other such words are rapid 
pronunciations of gun*, dl*, and the others; and indeed the texts 
sometimes show such longer forms. 

iThe word yetoe'i* he returned, e. g., was long heard as yawe'i 1 , but such forms as ylu return! show 
this to have been an auditory error. 

§ 4 
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14 BXJBEAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY [bull. 40 

The o is a close vowel, as in German sohn, as far as the quality is 
concerned, but with the short quantity of the o of voll. This close- 
ness of pronunciation of the o readily explains its very frequent 
interchange with u: 

Us'Io'p'aZ sharp-clawed 
dete'IuguY sharp-pointed 

and also the w- quality of the parasitic element in the long close vowel 
6*. The short open 6, as in German voll, never occurs as a primary 
vowel, but is practically always a labialized variant of a. Thus in 
Takelma, contrary to the parallelism one ordinarily expects to find in 
vocalic systems, e- vowels are open in quality, while o- vowels are 
close. 

The vowel u is close, as in the English word rude, the long mark 
over the u being here used to indicate closeness of quality rather 
than length of quantity. The u is not identical with the German u, 
but is somewhat more obscure in quality and wavers (to an un- 
Indian ear) between the German short u of mutze and u of muss ; 
sometimes it was even heard with the approximate quality of the 
short o of gotz. The long ii* is, in the same way, not exactly 
equivalent to the long u of the German stiss, but tends in the direc- 
tion of u u , with which it frequently varies in the texts. It is some- 
what doubtful how far the two vowels u and u are to be considered 
separate and distinct; it is quite possible that they should be looked 
upon as auditory variants of one sound. Before or after y or w, u is 

apt to be heard as u, Jc!uwu' e they ran away, uyu' e 8 m he 

laughed, iguyugi fi si, he keeps nudging me, otherwise often as u. 

The only short vowel not provided for in the table is A (as in Eng- 
lish sun), which, however, has no separate individuality of its own, 
but is simply a variant form of a, heard chiefly before m: 

Ih&ttiefmetzflm he killedus off (for -am) 
xHim in water (for xam) 

The absence of the obscure vowel e of indeterminate quality is 
noteworthy as showing indirectly the clear-cut vocalic character of 
Takelma speech. Only in a very few cases was the e heard, and in 
the majority of these it was not a reduced vowel, but an intrusive 
sound between m and s: 

ddk % £be' ee lc'fbagamE8 he tied his hair up into top-knot (in place 
of -aww). 
§ 4 
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Even here it may really have been the strongly sonantic quality 
of the m in contrast to the voiceless 8 that produced the acoustic 
effect of an obscure vowel. The exact pronunciation of the diph- 
thongs will be better understood when we consider the subject of 
pitch-accent. 

§ 5. Stress and JMtch-Accent 

Inasmuch as pitch and stress accent are phonetic phenomena that 
affect more particularly the vowels and diphthongs, it seems advisable 
to consider the subject here and to let the treatment of the conso- 
nants follow. As in many Indian languages, the stress-accent of any 
particular word in Takelma is not so inseparably associated with any 
particular syllable but that the same word, especially if consisting 
of more than two syllables, may appear with the main stress-accent 
now on one, now on the other syllable. In the uninterrupted flow of 
the sentence it becomes often difficult to decide which syllable of a 
word should be assigned the stress-accent. Often, if the word bears 
no particular logical or rhythmic emphasis, one does best to regard 
it as entirely without accent and as standing in a proclitic or enclitic 
relation to a following or preceding word of greater emphasis. This 
is naturally chiefly the case with adverbs (such as Jie?ne then) and 
conjunctive particles (such as gariehi* and then; agas'i* and so, but 
then); though it not infrequently happens that the major part of 
a clause will thus be strung along without decided stress-accent until 
some emphatic noun or verb-form is reached. Thus the following 
passage occurs in one of the myths: 

ganehi* dewenxa la°le 7iono e p^defxa*, literally translated, And 
then to-morrow (next day) it became, again they went out to 
war 

All that precedes the main verb-form p*de'xa e they went out to 
war is relatively unimportant, and hence is hurried over without any- 
where receiving marked stress. 

Nevertheless a fully accented word is normally stressed on some 
particular syllable; it may even happen that two forms differ 
merely in the place of accent: 

naga'-ida* when he said, but 
naga-ida'* when you said 

The important point to observe, however, is that when a particular 
syllable does receive the stress (and after all most words are normally 

§ 5 
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accented on some one syllable), it takes on one of two or three musical 
inflections: 

(1) A simple pitch distinctly higher than the normal pitch of 
unstressed speech (^). 

(2) A rising inflection that starts at, or a trifle above, the normal 
pitch, and gradually slides up to the same higher pitch referred to 
above (^). 

(3) A falling inflection that starts at, or generally somewhat 
higher than, the raised pitch of (1) and (2), and gradually slides 
down to fall either in the same or immediately following syllable, to 
a pitch somewhat lower than the normal (-). 

The "raised" pitch (^) is employed only in the case of final short 
vowels or shortened diphthongs (i. e., diphthongs that, owing to 
speed of utterance, are pronounced so rapidly as to have a quanti- 
tative value hardly greater than that of short vowels; also sec- 
ondary diphthongs involving an inorganic a); if a short vowel 
spoken on a raised pitch be immediately followed by an unac- 
cented syllable (as will always happen, if it is not the final 
vowel of the word), there will evidently ensue a fall in pitch in the 
unaccented syllable, and the general acoustic effect of the two 
syllables will be equivalent to a "falling" inflection (-0 within one 
syllable; i. e. (if — be employed to denote an unaccented syllable), 
(^)H — =(-). The following illustration will make this clearer: 
you sang is regularly accented TiddaH\ the c? being sung on an 
interval of a (minor, sometimes even major) third above the two 
unaccented e- vowels. The acoustic effect to an American ear is very 
much the same as that of a curt query requiring a positive or nega- 
tive answer, did he go? where the i of did and e of he correspond in 
pitch to the two e's of the Takelma word, while the o of go is equiva- 
lent to the Takelma a\ The Takelma word, of course, has no 
interrogative connotation. If, now, we wish to make a question out 
of TiddaY, we add the interrogative particle di, and obtain the 
form hdda'fldi did he sing? (The I is a weak vowel inserted to 
keep the t x and d apart.) Here the a' has about the same pitch as 
in the preceding word, but the I sinks to about the level of the e- 
vowels, and the di is pronounced approximately a third below the 
normal level. The Takelma interrogative form thus bears an acoustic 
resemblance to a rapid English reply: so he did go, the o of so and 
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e of he corresponding in pitch to the unaccented e- vowels of the 
Takelma, the i of did resembling in its rise above the normal pitch 
the a', and the o of go sinking like the i of the interrogative particle. 1 
If the normal level of speech be set at A, the two forms just considered 
may be musically, naturally with very greatly exaggerated tonal 
effect, represented as follows: 



he- te- la y C he- U- la'- fl- di 

The "rising" pitch (c^) is found only on long vowels and short or 
long diphthongs. The rising pitch is for a long vowel or diphthong 
what the raised pitch is for a short vowel or shortened diphthong; 
the essential difference between the two being that in the latter case 
the accented vowel is sung on a single tone reached without an inter- 
mediate slur from the lower level, whereas in the case of the rising 
pitch the affected vowel or diphthong changes in pitch in the course 
of pronunciation; the first part of the long vowel and the first vowel 
of the diphthong are sung on a tone intermediate between the normal 
level and the raised pitch, while the parasitic element of the long 
vowel and the second vowel (i or u) of the diphthong are hit by the 
raised tone itself. It is easy to understand that in rapid pronuncia- 
tion the intermediate tone of the first part of the long vowel or diph- 
thong would be hurried over and sometimes dropped altogether; this 
means that a long vowel or diphthong with rising pitch (ft, at) becomes 
a short vowel or shortened diphthong with raised pitch (a\ aH). 2 
Diphthongs consisting of a short vowel +Z, m, or n, and provided 
with a rising pitch, ought, in strict analogy, to appear as an, at, arfi; 
and so on for the other vowels. This is doubtless the correct repre- 
sentation, and such forms as: 

nank % he will say, do 

gwalC wind 

dasmayaM he smiled 

wulx enemy, Shasta 
were actually heard, the liquid or nasal being distinctly higher in 
pitch than the preceding vowel. In the majority of cases, however, 

i It Is curious that the effect to oar ears of the Takelma declarative helela'C is of an interrogative did voir 
sing? while conversely the effect of an interrogative hdcla'Cldi is that of a declarative you did sino. 
This is entirely accidental in so far as a rise in pitch has nothing to do in Takelma with an interrogation. 

* A vowel marked with the accent & is necessarily long, so that the mark of length and the parasitto 
vowel can be conveniently omitted. 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 2 § 5 
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these diphthongs were heard, if not always pronounced, as shortened 
diphthongs with raised pitch (a'n, a% a'ra). The acoustic effect of a 
syllable with rising pitch followed by an unaccented syllable is neces- 
sarily different from that of a syllable with falling pitch (■*), or of a 
syllable with raised pitch followed by an unaccented syllable, because 
of the steady rise in pitch before the succeeding fall. The tendency 
at first is naturally to hear the combination — ^ — as — ■*■ — , and to 
make no distinction in accent between yewe'ida* when he returned 
and yewelfe* i returned; but variations in the recorded texts 
between the rising and falling pitch in one and the same form are in 
every case faults of perception, and not true variations at all. The 
words tlomom he killed him and yawaU % e € i spoke may be approxi- 
mately represented in musical form as follows: 




m6-*m 

The falling pitch (— ) affects both long and short vowels as well as 
diphthongs, its essential characteristic being, as already defined, a 
steady fall from a tone higher than the normal level* The peak of 
the falling inflection may coincide in absolute pitch with that of the 
rising inflection, though it is often somewhat higher, say an interval 
of a fourth above the ordinary level. The base (lowest tone) of the 
fall is not assignable to any definite relative pitch, the gamut run 
through by the voice depending largely upon the character of the 
syllable. If the accent hits a long vowel or diphthong not immedi- 
ately followed by a catch, the base will, generally speaking, coincide 
with the normal level, or lie somewhat below it. If the long vowel 
or diphthong be immediately followed by an unaccented syllable, the 
base is apt to strike this unaccented syllable at an interval of about 
a third below the level. If the vowel or diphthong be immediately 
followed by a catch, the fall in pitch will be rapidly checked, and the 
whole extent of the fall limited to perhaps not more than a semitone. 
As soon, however, as the catch is removed (as often happens on the 
addition to the form of certain grammatical elements), the fall runs 
through its usual gamut. The words 

Ywede'i his name 

yewe'ida* when he returned 

yewe' u he returned 
will serve to illustrate the character of the falling pitch. 
§5 
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k'tDC- 



The pronunciation of the diphthongs is now easily understood 
A shortened diphthong (a%, a' u ) sounds to an American ear like an 
indivisible entity, very much like ai and au in high and how; a 
diphthong with falling pitch (a'i) is naturally apt to be heard as two 
distinct vowels, so that one is easily led to write nagaf-ida e instead of 
naga'ida* when he said; a diphthong with rising pitch (at) is heard 
either as a pure diphthong or as two distinct vowels, according to 
the speed of utterance or the accidents of perception. All these 
interpretations, however, are merely matters of perception by an 
American ear and have in themselves no objective value. It would 
be quite misleading, for instance, to treat Takelma diphthongs as 
" pure " and " impure," no regard being had to pitch, for such a classi- 
fication is merely a secondary consequence of the accentual phenomena 
we have just considered. 

One other point in regard to the diphthongs should be noted. It 
is important to distinguish between organic diphthongs, in which each 
element of the diphthong has a distinct radical or etymological value, 
and secondary diphthongs, arising from an i, u, I, m, or n with pre- 
fixed inorganic a. The secondary diphthongs (ai, au, al, am, an), 
being etymologically single vowels or semivowels, are always unitonal 
in character; they can have the raised, not the rising accent. Con- 
trast the inorganic au of 

&iZa\iF ( =*6iZw^', * not *&iZaii£ t ) he jumped; cf. bUwa f6 s jumpeb 
with the organic au of 

gaydSi he ate it; cf. gay&wa u n I ate it 
Contrast similarly the inorganic an of 

fc/eraa^nF (=*l/emnT, not *lc!ema.fJc K ) he made it; cf. Jc!emna"s 
maker 

with the organic am of 

dasmay a,fh he smiled; cf. dosmaya,ma u n I smiled 
Phonetically such secondary diphthongs are hardly different from 
shortened organic diphthongs; etymologically and, in consequence, 
in morphologic treatment, the line of difference is sharply drawn. 

> Non-existent or theoretically reconstructed forms are indicated by a prefixed asterisk. 
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It was said that any particular syllable, if accented, necessarily 
receives a definite pitch-inflection. If it is furthermore pointed out 
that distinct words and forms may differ merely in the character of 
the accent, and that definite grammatical forms are associated with 
definite accentual forms, it becomes evident that pitch-accent has a 
not unimportant bearing on morphology. Examples of words differ- 
ing only in the pitch-accent are: 

8e? e l black paint, writing; sll kingfisher 

ld' a p* leaves; (1) ldp % he carried it on his back, (2) Idp* become (so 

and so) ! 
8d' a f his discharge of wind; sat* mash it! 
will'* his house; will house, for instance, in dak'will on top of 

the house 
he fe l song; Ml sing it! 

Indeed, neither vowel-quantity, accent, nor the catch can be consid- 
ered negligible factors in Takelma phonology, as shown by the 
following: 

waya" knife 

waya/* his knife 

waya'* he sleeps 

wayan he put him to sleep 

k!wa e ya y ( = 7c!wdl e a s ) just grass 

It is impossible to give any simple rule for the determination of 
the proper accent of all words. What has been ascertained in regard 
to the accent of certain forms or types of words in large part seems 
to be of a grammatic, not purely phonetic, character, and hence will 
most naturally receive treatment when the forms themselves are dis- 
cussed. Here it will suffice to give as illustrations of the morphologic 
value of accent a few of the cases: 

(1) Perhaps the most comprehensive generalization that can be 
made in regard to the employment of accents is that a catch requires 
the falling pitch-accent on an immediately preceding stressed syllable, 
as comes out most clearly in forms where the catch has been second- 
arily removed. Some of the forms affected are: 

(a) The first person singular subject third person object aorist of 
the transitive verb, as in: 

t!omoma' s n I kill him 
tlomoma'nda* as I killed him 
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(6) The third person aorist of all intransitive verbs that take the 
catch as the characteristic element of this person and tense,' as in: 
ya' e he went 
yd' a da e when he went 

(c) The second person singular possessive of nouns whose ending 
for this person and number is -H\ as in: 

t!l' u t % your husband 
da!H K your tongue 

Contrast : 

t!U x V my husband 
daH x V my tongue 

There are but few exceptions to this rule. A certain not very nu- 
merous class of transitive verbs, that will later occupy us in the treat- 
ment of the verb, show a long vowel with rising pitch before a catch 
in the first person singular subject third person object aorist, as in: 

Jclem&n I make it 
ditlugtyn I wear it 

The very isolation of these forms argues powerfully for the general 
correctness of the rule. 

(2) The first person singular subject third person object future, and 
the third person aorist passive always follow the accent of la: 

do u ma f n I shall kill him 
tlomomafn he was killed 

Contrast : 

xd^mcfn he dried it 
Like lc!em&n in accent we have also: 

Jclemtn it was made 

(3) The first person singular possessive of nouns whose ending for 
that person and number is -t K Y shows a raised or rising pitch, according 
to whether the accented vowel is short or long (or diphthongal) : 

VwedetfV my name 
pldnfJc* my liver 
tlibcu/wcfnfJc* my pancreas 

Contrast: 

Vwede'i his name 
p!a' a nf his liver 
tlibagwa'n his pancreas 
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(4) The verbal suffix -aid- takes the falling pitch: 

sgelewa'lda e n I shouted to him 

%gdewa!lt K he shouted to him 
Contrast : 

gwalf wind 

Many more such rules could be given, but these will suffice at present 

to show what is meant by the "fixity" of certain types of accent in 

morphological classes. 

This fixity of accent seems to require a slight qualification. A 

tendency is observable to end up a sentence with the raised pitch, so 

that a syllable normally provided with a falling pitch-accent may 

sometimes, though by no means always, assume a raised accent, if it is 

the last syllable of the sentence. The most probable explanation of 

this phenomenon is that the voice of a Takelma speaker seeks its 

rest in a rise, not, as is the habit in English as spoken in America, in 

a fall. 1 

Vocalic Processes (§§ 6-11) 

§ 6. VOWEL HIATUS 

There is never in Takelma the slightest tendency to avoid the com- 
ing together of two vowels by elision of one of the vowels or con- 
traction of the two. So carefully, indeed, is each vowel kept intact 
that the hiatus is frequently strengthened by the insertion of a catch. 
If the words ya'pla man and a'ni e not, for instance, should come 
together in that order in the course of the sentence, the two a- vowels 
would not coalesce into one long vowel, but would be separated by 
an inorganic (i. e., not morphologically essential) catch yapla 
€ a'ni e . The same thing happens when two verbal prefixes, the first 
ending in and the second beginning with a vowel, come together. 
Thus: 

de- in front 

xd a - between, -in two 

-ft- with hand 
generally appear as: 

de £ v- 

zd as i- 
respectively. The deictic element -a\ used to emphasize preceding 

* Those familiar with Indogermanlc phonology will have noticed that my use of the symbols (*), (*>), and 
(ra) has been largely determined by the method adopted in linguistic works for the representation of the 
syllabic pitch-accents of Lithuanian; the main departures being the use of the (•*-) on short as well as on 
long vowels and the assignment of a different meaning to the (*■). 

§ 6 
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nouns, pronouns, and adverbs, is regularly separated from a pre- 
ceding vowel by the catch: 

ma' e a y but you, you truly 
Id^cf nowadays indeed 

If a diphthong in i or u precedes a catch followed by a vowel, the i or 
u often appears as y or w after the catch: 

Jc!wa e ya y just grass (= lc!wdl+-a y ) 
a' € ya y just they (= di- they + -a v ) 
Jia*wi- (= 7ia-u- under +t- with hand) 

If the second of two syntactically closely connected words begins 
with a semivowel (w or y) and the fu$t ends in a vowel, a catch is 
generally heard to separate the two, in other words the semivowel is 
treated as a vowel. Examples are: 

ge' € woV (=*ge f +woV) there he arrived 

be ee wa a di H (^b^+wd^l^) day its-body = all day long 

ge € yd' a M (=ge+yd' a hi) just there indeed 
Such cases are of course not to be confounded with examples like: 

me e woJc* he arrived here, and 

m&yeti come here ! 
in which the catch is organic, being an integral part of the adverb 
me 9 hither; contrast: 

me?gini'*lc % he came here, with 

ge gini' 6 Jc % he went there. 
The same phonetic rule applies even more commonly when the first 
element is a noun or verb prefix: 

ha, e wini' i da inside of him; but hate e bini y at noon 

de e wiZiwia ,ue they shouted; but &exebe' € n he said so 

sbaihvtfyew&iihi he returned inside with him; but abaigini' £ Jc* he 
went inside 

wi*wa my younger brother; but wikcfm my father 
It is interesting to note that the catch is generally found also 
when the first element ends in I, m, or n, these consonants, as has 
been already seen, being closely allied to the semivowels in phonetic . 
treatment : 

BlhoavdidZ to my body; but alro^raaV to the mountain 

8,l e yowo'* he looked; but alxi' *Jc* he saw him 

bd a ge'l s yo he lay belly up; but g*Xk!iyi' £ V he turned to face him 

gwen^at'geits'Iik'vxi his (head) 'lay next to it; but gwenliwila /ua 
he looked back 

yiwin € wd'Yi* (=yiwin speech + w6'Jc*i' without) without speech 
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It goes without saying that the catch separates elements ending in 
Z, m, or n from such as begin with a vowel: 

8"kt 8 ilat8lagi"n I touch his nose 
alHt'bagaTbak' he struck them 

§ 7. DISSIMILATION OF u 

A diphthong in u tends, by an easily understood dissimilatory 
process, to drop the u before a labial suffix (-gw-, -p\ -ba'). Thus 
we have: 

waMwax^gnxt^n I rot with it, for *xiugwa"n 
Compare: 

hmvaxi'** he rots 
vxihavxtxiwigwa'n I shall rot with it 

Similarly: 

btiik'" he jumped having it, for *bUiilk tw (stem biHur) 
wilik Kw he proceeded with it, for *wililik tw (stem wilivr-) 

Observe that, while the diphthong iu is monophthongized, the orig- 
inal quantity is kept, i being compensatively lengthened to i*. In the 
various forms of the verb yeu- return, such dissimilation, wherever 
possible, regularly takes place: 

yZk %v he returned with it, for *yluk* v ( < = yeil- gw- F) 
me e ySp' come back! (pi.), but sing, me'yiu 
ye e ba' e let us return! for *yeuba u 

It is interesting to note how this w- dissimilation is directly respon- 
sible for a number of homonyms: 

ylk %v bite him! 
(aZ)yip' show it to him! 

A similar dissimilation of an -u- after a long vowel has in all proba- 
bility taken place in the reduplicating verb ld a liwi' e n i call him by 
name Qe'la'usi he calls me by name) from * la,uHvri' 8 n (* levla'usi). 

I 8. I- UMLAUT 

Probably the most far-reaching phonetic law touching the Takelma 
vowels is an assimilatory process that can be appropriately termed 
"i- umlaut/ ' Briefly stated, the process is a regressive assimilation 
of a non-radical -a- to an -i-, eaused by an -i- (-!'-) in an immediately 
following suffixed syllable, whether the -i- causing the umlaut is an 
original -i-, or itself umlauted from an original -a-; the -i- of the 
§§ 7-8 
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pronominal endings -hi- thee, -si- he to me, -xi- he me, fails to 
cause umlaut, nor does the law operate when the -i- is immediately- 
preceded by an inorganic h. The following forms will make the 
applicability of the rule somewhat clearer: 

waJcIayayini' e n I caused him to grow with it (but k!ayayana' e n 
I caused him to grow, with preserved -a-, because of following 
-a' e n, not -i' e ri) 

wakfeyeya'nxi he caused me to grow with it 

waTc!ayaya/nxbi*n I caused thee to grow with it 

lyvlu'yili € n I rub it (from -yali € ri) 

iyvlu'yalhi he rubs it 

It should be carefully noted that this i- umlaut never operates on a 
radical or stem-vowel, a fact that incidentally proves helpful at times 
in determining how much of a phonetic complex belongs to the stem, 
and how much is to be considered as belonging to the grammatical 
apparatus following the stem. In: 

vxi a giwi' e n I brought it to him (from -awi' e n; cf. wa a ga'sbi e n 
I brought it to you) 

the -a- following the g is shown to be not a part of the aoristic stem 
wa a g- by the i- umlaut that it may undergo; on the other hand, the 
corresponding future shows an un-umlauted -a-: 

wagawi'n I shall bring it to him 
so that the future stem must be set down as waga-, as is confirmed by 
certain other considerations. 

It would take us too far afield to enumerate all the possible cases 
in which i- umlaut takes place; nevertheless, it is a phenomenon of 
such frequent recurrence that some of the more common possibilities 
should be listed, if only for purposes of further illustration: 

(1) It is caused by the aoristic verb suffix -i*~ denoting position: 

8'a8 m inl he stands (cf. 8'a'&'(Mt % a a he will stand) 
tfobigl he lies as if dead (cf. future t!dbaga'sda a ) 

(2) By an element -i- characteristic of certain nouns, that is added 
to the absolute form of the noun before the possessive pronominal 
endings: 

hu u hin%H x Y my arm (cf . lu u lcfn arm) 
VgafWgilixdeV my belly (for * VgalVgdli-) 

(3) By the common verbal "instrumental" vowel -i-, which, for 
one reason or another, replaces the normal pre-pronominal element 
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-a-, and often serves to give the verb an instrumental force. This 
instrumental -i- may work its influence on a great number of preceding 
elements containing -a-, among which are: 

(a) The -a- that regularly replaces the stem-vowel in the second 
member of a duplicated verb: 

aI e ifbagaTbigi € n I beat him (cf. -Vlaga'VbaY he beat him) 
t8'!ele'ts-!ili e n I rattle it (cf. ts'lde'ts'Ialhi he rattles it) 
lsmili f 8mili e n I swing it (cf. ismi'lsrnal swing it!) 

(6) The causative element -an-: 
wap!d a gini u n I cause him to swim with it (cf. p!d a gana' € n I cause 
him to swim) 
See above: 

wak!ayayini f£ n I cause him to grow 

(c) The element -an- added to transitive stems to express the idea 

of FOR, IN BEHALF OF: 

wat!omomini' € n I kill it for him with it (cf. t!omo7nana' e n I kill it 
for him) 

(d) The pronominal element -am-, first personal plural object: 
alxl fi ximi e 8 one who sees us (cf . alxl fi xam he sees us) 

4. By the suffixed local element -di* on top of added to the demon- 
strative pronoun ga that to form a general local postposition: 

gidi* on top of it, over (so and so) 
Compare the similarly formed : 

gadaW above 

gadaH among 
and others. 

5. By the pronominal element -%g- (-ikl, first personal plural subject 
intransitive: 

tlomoxinilc' we kill each other (cf . t!<ymoxa € n they kill each other) 
ddxinigam we shall find each other (cf . ddxanH* they will find each 
other) 

This list might be greatly extended if desired, and indeed numerous 
other examples will meet us in the morphology. Examples of a double 
and treble i- umlaut are: 

lohoVninini^n I caused him to die (i. e., killed him) for him (cf. 

lohb^ana'nhi he killed him for him) 
ik!umininini y nk ( he will fix it for him (compare ik!U u 7na y n he 

fixed it) 
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The semivowel corresponding to i, namely y, is also capable, under 
analogous circumstances, of causing the v- umlaut of a preceding non- 
radical a. Examples are: 

daxoyo'xiyatn (=-xaya 8 n) I scare them around; daxoyo'xi (=-a% 
=-xay) he scares them around 

aPU'ge'iCgiyak*™ ( =-*'gray-> rolled up 

alhuyu'htfx (=-hiyx=-Jiayx) he used to hunt 

saniyc? (=sanaya y ) to fight him 

do u mVwiya (=-Jc*waya) to kill him; and numerous other infini- 
tives in -Ywiya ( = -k*waya) 

§ 0. K- SOUNDS PRECEDED BY U- VOWELS 
An u- vowel (o, u, u, and diphthongs in -u) immediately preceding a 
fc- sound (i. e., g, Jc\ lc!, x) introduces after the latter a parasitic -w-, 
which, when itself followed by a vowel, unites with the Tc- sound to 
form a consonant-cluster (gw t Fw, lc!w, xw), but appears, when stand- 
ing after a (word or syllabic) final i\ as a voiceless - w . The intro- 
duction of the excrescent w simply means, of course, that the labial 
rounding of the u- vowel lingers on after the articulation of the fc- 
sound, a phonetic tendency encouraged by the fact that the produc- 
tion of the guttural consonant does not, as in the labials and dentals, 
necessitate a readjustment of the lips. A few examples will illustrate 
the phonetic process: 

gdguLugwa u n I desire it 

gdgvluW" he desires it (contrast gdguLa'Y he desired it, without 

the labial affection of the -Y because of the replacement of the 

-ti- by an -a-) 
gvxm n his heart 
dvfigwi'fgwa, her dress 
dttk %w woman's garment 
yd u Jc!wd a his bones 

As also in the upper Chinook dialects (Wasco, Wishram), where 
exactly the same process occurs, the w- infection is often very slight, 
and particularly before u- vowels the -W- is, if not entirely absent, 
at least barely audible : 

yoJc! w dya' e n I know it 

yo'Vyan I shall know it 
In one very common word the catch seems to be treated as a fc- sound 
in reference to a preceding u when itself followed by an -i-: 

s'vhxnh he sits; but 

8u"alfd a he will sit 

5 9 
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The first form was, for some reason or other, often heard, perhaps 
misheard, as s'i'vfo. 

§ 10. INORGANIC a 

It frequently happens in the formation of words that a vowel 
present in some other form of the stem will drop out, or, more accu- 
rately expressed, has never been inserted. Consonant-combinations 
sometimes then result which are either quite impossible in Takelma 
phonetics, or at any rate are limited in their occurrence to certain 
grammatical forms, so that the introduction of an "inorganic" -<&-, 
serving to limber up the consonant-eluster, as it were, becomes neces- 
sary. Ordinarily this* -a- is inserted after the first consonant; in 
certain cases, after the two consonants forming the cluster. The 
theoretical future of gini'Vde* i go somewhere should be, for 
example, *gink'de e ; but, instead of this somewhat difficult form, 
we really get gina'Yde*. That the -a'- is here really inorganic, and 
not a characteristic of the future stem, as was at first believed, is 
clearly shown by the imperative gi y n1c % (all imperatives are formed 
from the future stem). Similarly: 

lc!iya'Yde e I shall go, come; aorist, Tcliyi'Vde* 

alxikla'lhiV ( = theoretical *alxilc!lilc t ) he kept looking at him; 

aorist first person alxilc!ilhi e n I keep looking at him 
Iclema'n make it! ( = theoretical *Jc!emn); cf. Tctemna'n I shall 

make it 
bai e iye e wa'n drive out sickness!; aorist, -yew&n, he drove out 

sickness 
sgda'uVe* I shall shout ( = theoretic *sgelwt % e e ); aorist second 

person, sgelewaH* you shouted 

As an example of an inorganic -a- following a consonantic cluster 
may be given: 

wisma f t % e e I shall move (stem wisrri-) ; aorist, wit8*!imVe e I moved x 
The exact nature of the processes involved in the various forms given 
will be better understood when stem-formation is discussed. Here 

> Such an -a may stand as an absolute final; e. g., ha-imaaga K start in singing! (stem masg-), aorist 
third person, -matsfa>k'. The form masga> well illustrates the inherent difficulty of delimiting the range of 
a phonetic law without comparative or older historical material to aid in determining what is due to regular 
phonetic development, and what is formed on the analogy of other forms. The final cluster ~sk* does occur 
in Takelma; e. g. f dink!a y $V (long object) lay stretched out; so that a ph6netic irregularity must exist In 
one of the two forms. Either we should have *ma y sh', or else *dink!asd y k' or *dmk!a8ga y is to be expected. 
On closer examination it is found that the -k' in forms like dink!a y sk' is a grammatical element added on to 
the future stem dinkla**; whereas in masga* the -g- belongs in all probability to the stem, and is no added 
suffix; at least is not felt as such. It seems evident, then, that the quasi-mechanical Juxtaposition of 
grammatical elements does not entirely follow the same phonetic lines as organic sound-complexes. 

§ io 
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it will suffice to say that there are three distinct sorts of inorganic or 
secondary a- vowels : the regular inorganic a first illustrated above, 
inserted between two consonants that would theoretically form a 
cluster; the post-consonantal constant a of certain steins (such as 
wism- above) that would otherwise end in more or less impracticable 
consonant clusters (this -a appears as -i under circumstances to be 
discussed below); and a connecting a employed to join consonantal 
suffixes to preceding consonants (such suffixes are generally directly 
added to preceding vowels or diphthongs). The varying treatment 
accorded these different secondary a vowels will become clearer in 
the morphology. 

§ 11. SIMPLIFICATION OP DOUBLE DIPHTHONGS 

By a double diphthong is meant a syllable consisting of an ordinary 
diphthong (long or short) followed by a semivowel (y, w) or by I, m, 
or n. Such double diphthongs are, for instance, aiw, aiw, any, any, 
ain, din, aiw, d a lw; those with initial short vowel, like ain, have, 
like the long diphthongs (e. g. d a n), a quantitative value of 3 morae, 
while those with initial long vowel, like din, have a quantitative value 
of 4 moras and may be termed over-long diphthongs. Double diph- 
thongs may theoretically arise when, for some reason or other, a con- 
necting or inorganic a fails to lighten the heavy syllable by reducing 
it to two (see particularly § 65 for a well-defined class of such cases). 
Double diphthongs, however, are nearly always avoided in Takelma; 
there is evidently a rhythmic feeling here brought into play, a dislike 
of heavy syllables containing three qualitatively distinct sonantic 
elements. 

In consequence of this, double diphthongs are regularly simplified 
by the loss of either the second or third element of the diphthong; 
in other words, they are quantitatively reduced by one mora (the 
simple double diphthongs now have a value of 2 morae, the over- 
long diphthongs 3 morae like ordinary long diphthongs), while 
qualitivetatly they now involve only two sonantic elements. An 
exception seems to be afforded by double diphthongs in -uy (e. g. 
-any), which become dissyllabic by vocalizing the y to i, in other 
words, -auy becomes -awi: 

te/awTfc' he ran fast; cf. &/a-uya"s fast runner, fe/awayaV 

(aorist) you ran fast 
yawi'JV I shall talk; cf. yawayaV (aorist) you talked 
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The -awi- ( = theoretic -awy-) of these forms is related to the -atewy- 
of the aorist as the -iZw- of bHwa' e s jumper to the -iZiw- of the aorist 
bUiwaY you jumped. 

Such double diphthongs as end in -w (e. g. -aiw, -d a lw) simply 
lose the -w: 

gal eat it! ( = *galw); gaik* he ate it (=*galwJc*); compare 
gaAwa'n I shall eat it 

Other examples of this loss of w are given in § 18, 2. All other 
double diphthongs are simplified by the loss of the second vowel (i, u) 
or consonant (Z, ra, n); a glottal catch, if present after the second 
vowel or consonant, is always preserved in the simplified form of the 
double diphthong. Examples of simplified double diphthongs with 
initial short vowel are: 

gelhewe'htfn ( = *-Aau £ n) I think; compare gelhewe'Jia,\i he thinks 
imi'hafn ( = *-Aam £ n) I sent him; compare irai'faim he sent him 
mo'Zo £ ma £ n ( = *mal*n) I stir it up; mo'Z £ raan ( = *-maln) I shall 

stir it up; compare parallel forms with connecting a: mo'lo e - 

raala*n, rao'Z £ malan, and third person aorist mo'Zo £ raal 
md a nma /€ n ( = *-man £ n) I count them; compare dama a nmmi' e n 

(umlauted from -man-i ,£ n) I counted them up 
1c!emxaTe e ( = *Jc!emnxaTe e ) I shall make; compare fc/emna'** 

maker and fc/ema'n make it! (with inorganic a because accent 

is not thrown forward) 
Examples of simplified over-long diphthongs are: 

da a kft'n (=*dail(ii / n) I shall go to him for food; compare 

dsL\Ve e I shall go for food 
el fgelAi* ( = *t*gel\xi i ) wagon (literally, rolling canoe); compare 

fgeycflx it rolls 
datlag&n ( = *t!agM e n) I build a fire; compare datfagal he builds 

a. fire 
lc!em&n (=*Jc!emki e n) I make it; compare Jclemel he makes it 
oy5 f n ( = *oyGn 6 n) I give it; compare third person oy6n he gives it 

In the inferential, less frequently passive participle and impera- 
tive, forms of the verb, double diphthongs, except those ending 
in w, generally fail to be simplified. If coming immediately 
before the inferential -F- the double diphthong is preserved, for 
what reason is not evident (perhaps by analogy to other non-aorist 
forms in which the last element of the double diphthong belongs to 
the following syllable) : 

§ ii 
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te'/aimF (but also te'/aydm &') he hid it; compare te7a-ima'n I 

shall hide it 
olnF he gave it; compare oiaa'n I shall give it 

If the inferential -fc'- does not immediately follow, an inorganic a> 
seems to be regularly inserted between the second and third elements 
of the diphthong: 

gdte'lsya'mmmfrna* since he concealed it from us 
Examples of other than inferential forms with unsimplified double 
diphthong are: 

fWalmfazt^hidden 

oin give it! (yet te'/aya'm hide it! with inorganic a) 

Consonants (§§ 12-24) 

§ 12. System of Consonants 

The Takelma consonant system is represented in the following 
table: 





Aspirated 
tenuis. 


Voiceless 
media. 


Fortis. 


Spirant. 


Lateral. 


NfftaL 


Labial 


P 


b 


P/ 


v. unv. 




m 


Dental 


V 


d 


t! 




J 


n 


Sibilant 






U!, ts! 


9, »' 1 








Palatal 








V 


(0 




Guttural 


k' 


9 


h! 


X 






Fancal 






* 


h 







The spirants have been divided into two groups, those on the left- 
hand side of the column O&beled v.) being voiced, while those on the 
right-hand side (labeled unv.) are unvoiced. The rarely occurring 
palatal lateral I (see § 2, footnote) is also voiceless. Every one of the 
consonants tabulated may occur initially, except the voiceless labial 
spirant -'*, which occurs only with Tc at the end of a syllable. Prop- 
erly speaking, -fc' w should be considered the syllabic final of the 
labialized guttural series (Jc'w, gw, Jc!w)) a consideration of the 
consonant-clusters allowed in Takelma shows that these labialized 
consonants must be looked upon as phonetic units. The catch ( e ) 
as organic consonant is found only medially and finally; the I only 

§ 12 
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initially. In regard to the pronunciation of the various consonants, 
w, s, y, h, I, ra, and n do not differ materially from the corresponding 
sounds in English. 

The first two series of stops — tenuis (p\ t\ Jc % ) and media (6, d, g) — 
do not exactly correspond to the surd and sonant stops of English or 
French. The aspirated tenues are, as their name implies, voiceless 
stops whose release is accompanied by an appreciable expulsion of 
breath. The voiceless mediae are also stops without voiced articula- 
tion; but they differ from the true tenues in the absence of aspiration 
and in the considerably weaker stress of articulation. Inasmuch as 
our English mediae combine sonancy with comparatively weak stress 
of articulation, while the tenues are at the same time unvoiced and 
pronounced with decided stress, it is apparent that a series of con- 
sonants which, like the Takelma voiceless mediae, combine weak stress 
with lack of voice will tend to be perceived by an American ear some- 
times (particularly when initial) as surds, at other times (particularly 
between vowels) as sonants. On the other hand, the aspirated tenues 
will be regularly heard as ordinary surd-stops, so that an untrained 
American ear is apt to combine an uncalled-for differentiation with a 
disturbing lack of differentiation. While the Takelma tenuis and 
media are to a large extent morphologically equivalent consonants 
with manner of articulation determined by certain largely mechanical 
rules of position, yet in a considerable number of cases (notably 
as initials) they are to be rigidly kept apart etymologically. Words 
and stems which differ only in regard to the weak or strong stress 
and the absence or presence of aspiration of a stop, can be found 
in great number: 

dd a n- ear; £a a n squirrel 

bo u now; p*o u - to blow 

ga that ; Va what 

dl l - on top ; fi*- to drift 

ho u d- to pull out hair; p*o u d- to mix 

dd a g- to build fire ; dd a g- to find ; Va a g-to cry 

gai- to eat ; Vai- thing, what l 

i These two series of stops are not at all peculiar to Takelma. As far as could be ascertained, the same 
division is found also in the neighboring Chasta Costa, a good example of how a fundamental method of 
phonetic attack may be uniformly spread over an area in which far-reaching phonetic differences of detail 
are found and morphologic traits vary widely. The same series of stops are found also In Yana, in 
northern California. Farther to the east the two series are apparently found, besides a series of true 
sonant stops, in Ponca and Omaha (J. 0. Dorsey's p, t, k, and d, /, \). The Iroquois also (as could be 
tested by an opportunity to hear Mohawk) are, as regards the manner of articulating the two series, abso- 
lutely in accord with the Takelma. A more accurate phonetic knowledge of other languages would doubt- 
less show a wide distribution in America of the voiceless media. 

§ 12 
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The fortes (p/, t!, Jcl, tat [=&*/], and € , which has been put in the 
same series because of its intimate phonetic and morphologic rela- 
tion to the other consonants) are pronounced with the characteristic 
snatched or crackly effect (more or less decided stress of articula- 
tion of voiceless stop followed by explosion and momentary hiatus) 
prevalent on the Pacific coast. From the point of view of Takelma, 
p/, tl, and Jet are in a way equivalent to p', ?, and Jc', respectively, 
or rather to 6 € , d', and g*, for the fortes can never be aspirated. 
In some cases it was found difficult to tell whether a fortis, or a voice- 
less stop followed by a glottal stricture, was really heard: 

yaptcf and yap'a* man 
ga'p!ini s and gd'p'inV two 

In fact, a final tenuis + a catch inserted, as between vowels, to pre- 
vent phonetic amalgamation, regularly become, at least as far as 
acoustic effect is concerned, the homorganic fortis: 

dk!a s he indeed (=dfc' he 4- deictic *a x ; cf. ma"a s you indeed) 
sakletC you shot him ( = 8&k x he shot him + { g )eU % you are) 
mcLpta* just you [pi.] (= map' you [pi.] + V) 

Nevertheless, p' , **, Jc 9 are by no means phonetically identical with 
p/, t!, Jet) in Yana, for instance, the two series are etymologically, as 
well as phonetically, distinct. One difference between the two may 
be the greater stress of articulation that has been often held to be 
the main characteristic of the fortes, but another factor, at least as 
far as Takelma (also Yana) is concerned, is probably of greater mo- 
ment. This has regard to the duration of the glottal closure. In 
the case of p' , t' , and Jc 6 the glottis is closed immediately upon release 
of the stop-contact for p, t, and Jc. In the case of p!, tt, and Jet the 
glottis is closed just before or simultaneously with the moment of con- 
sonant contact, is held closed during the full extent of the consonant 
articulation, and is not opened until after the consonant release; the 

fortis pt, e. g., may be symbolically represented as f p € (or f 6 € , better 

t 
as f 6 f , i. e., a labial unaspirated stop immersed in a glottal catch). 

As the glottis is closed throughout the whole extent of the fortis 
articulation, no breath can escape through it; hence a fortis conso- 
nant is necessarily unaspirated. This explains why fortes are so apt 
to be misheard as voiceless mediae or even voiced mediae rather than 
as aspirated tenues (p/, e. g., will be often misheard as b rather than 
p). The cracked effect of the fortes, sometimes quite incorrectly 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 3 § 12 
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referred to as a click, is due to the sudden opening of the closed cham- 
ber formed between the closed glottis and the point of consonant 
contact (compare the sound produced by the sudden withdrawal of 
a stopper from a closed bottle) ; the hiatus generally heard between 
a fortis and a following vowel is simply the interval of time elapsing 
between the consonant release and the release of the glottal closure. 1 
That the fortis consonant really does involve an initial glottal catch 
is abundantly illustrated in the author's manuscript material by such 
writings as: 

ditiil'H!tti e n=dulu't!ili e 7i I stuff it 

du'l £ t!ilin=du'U!ilin I shall stuff it 

leme fe Jc!ia-uda e =leme f Tc!ia^ada € as they go off 
Many facts of a phonetic and morphological character will meet us 
later on that serve to confirm the correctness of the phonetic analysis 
given (see §13, end; also §§ 30,4; 40,6; 40,13a, p. 113; 40,13b). Here 
it is enough to point out that p/, t!, let, ts'! are etymologically related 
to 6, d, g, s' as are ie , ** } % f ra, e n to i, u, Z, m, n. 

There is no tenuis or media affricative (ts — dz; ts', tc — dz', djj) corre- 
sponding in Takelma to the fortis ts! } ts'! f though it seems possible 
that it originally existed but developed to x (cf. yegw£xi they bite 
me [upper Takelma yegwe'tci]) ts'Ii'xi dog [from original *ts'!its'it 2 ]). 
Morphologically ts!, ts'! stand in the same relation to s, 8' that p!, tl, 
and Tc! stand in to 6, d, g. For example, 
Aorist stems : 

Homom- kill, pttigug- start (war, basket), Iclolol- dig — are related 
to their corresponding 
Future stems : 

ddumr, bu^g-, goH-, — as are the 
Aorist stems: 

ts'fadad- mash, is'IeleU paint — to their corresponding 
Future stems : 

8'd a d-, 8*e*l- 
Of the other consonants, only x, - <tr , and 8, 8' call for remark, z is 
equivalent to the ch of German dach, though generally pronounced 
further forward (x). It frequently has a w tinge, even when no 
t^-vowel or diphthong precedes, particularly before i; examples are 
ha,'px w i child and Tiax w iya s (ordinarily Jiaxiycf) in the water. -&'*, 

i Doctor Goddard writes me that an examination of tracings made on the Rousselot machine toads 
to substantially the same phonetic interpretation of the fortes as has been given above. 

' See Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon, American Anthropologist, n. s., ix, 257. 

§ 12 
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in which combination alone, as we have seen, - % " occurs, is the 
aspirated tenuis V followed by a voiceless labial continuant approxi- 
mately equivalent to the wh of English which, more nearly to the 
sound made in blowing out a candle. 8 is the ordinary English 8 as 
in sell; while 8' is employed to represent a sibilant about midway in 
place of articulation between 8 and c (= sh in English shell), the 
fortes is! and is! corresponding, respectively, in place of articulation 
to 8 and 8\ The two sounds 8 and s* have been put together, as it 
is hardly probable that they represent morphologically distinct 
sounds, but seem rather to be the limits of a normal range of varia- 
tion (both 8ol- with foot and 8'aJr, e. g., were heard). The only 
distinction in use that can be made out is that 8 occurs more fre- 
quently before and after consonants and after * : 

a'a'a'anfe* I shall stand 

ogu's'i he gave it to me, but ogu'sbi he gave it to you 

16*8'%'* his plaything 110.6 

Uasgi'n I shall touch it 

le e psi y feathers 

yols steel-head salmon 

Karuhana u s it stopped (raining) 

§ 13. Final Consonants 

By a "final" consonant will always be meant one that stands at 
the end of a syllable, whether the syllable be the last in the word or 
not. Such a final position may be taken only by the aspirated tenues, 
the voiceless spirants, the catch, the liquid (7), and the nasals, not by 
the voiceless mediae, fortes, and semivowels (y and w) ; h occurs as 
a final only very rarely: 

la s h excrement 

lohlaTu^nJc* he always caused them to die 
A final semivowel unites with the preceding vowel to form a diph- 
thong: 

gayaU he ate it (cf . gayawa u n I ate it) 

gal grow! (cf. ga a ya tg t K he will grow) 
A final voiceless media always turns into the corresponding aspirated 
surd; so that in the various forms of one stem a constant alternation 
between the two manners of articulation is brought about: 

8e 9 ba"n I roasted it; s8p* he roasted it 

xelef'n he did it; xSp'ga' I did it 

xudurna'lda'n I whistle to him; xuduma!lt\ xuduma'lVgwa he 
whistles to him 

t!ayaga"n «I found it; tlwyaW he found it, d&k'na' since he 
found it 

$ 13 
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A final fortis also becomes the corresponding aspirated surd (-to/ 
becoming - f s), but with a preceding catch by way of compensation 
for the loss of the fortis character of the consonant. This process is 
readily understood by a reference to the phonetic analysis of the fortes 
given above (§ 12). Final p/, for instance, really f 6( f ), is treated in 
absolutely parallel fashion to a final b; the final media implied in 
the p! must become an aspirated surd (this means, of course, that 
the glottal closure is released at the same time as the stop, not sub- 
sequently, as in the ordinary fortis), but the glottal attack of the 'b 
still remains. Examples are: 

wasgd'plin I shall make it tight; wa%gd ft p x make it tight 
Vap!a'Vap*na e n I throw them under (fire, earth) ; future, 1ca*p % - 

Va'p x nan 
baPxo'V.an I shall win over him ; ba a zo'H % win over him! bd^o^fga 1 

I won over him 
alxi'JcHn I shall see him; dxl'^V see him! (contrast alxl^gi^n I 

saw him; alrl^V he saw him) 
Tuihrnhafntefin I shall cause it to stop (raining); hahinha'nH 

make it stop raining! 
no'tstaVgwan next door to each other; nd f%8 s m next door 
JuLHmi'teladan t!eimi u 8 six times 100; haHmV's six 

Consonant Combinations (§§ 14-17) 

§ 14. GENERAL REMARKS 

Not all consonant combinations are allowable in Takelma, a cer- 
tain limited number of possibilities occurring initially, while a larger 
number occur as finals. Medial combinations, as we shall see (§17), 
are simply combinations of syllabic final consonants or permissible 
consonant combinations and syllabic initial consonants or permis- 
sible consonant combinations. 

§ 15. INITIAL COMBINATIONS 

If, as seems necessary, we regard gw as a single labialized consonant, 
the general rule obtains that no combinations of three or more con- 
sonants can stand at the beginning of a word or syllable. The fol- 
lowing table shows all the initial combinations of two consonants 
possible in Takelma, the first members of the various combinations 
being disposed in vertical columns and the second members, with 
which the first combine, being given in horizontal lines. Examples 
fill the spaces thus mapped out. Inasmuch as the mediae and fortes, 

§§ 14-15 
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the liquid, nasals, semivowels, and h never appear, or with very few 
exceptions, as the first members of initial combinations, it was not con- 
sidered necessary to provide for them in the horizontal row. Simi- 
larly the tenues and fortes never occur as second members of initial 
combinations. A dash denotes non-occurrence. 





P* 


f 


k* 


$ 


z 


b 





Cbdag- hit 





sbin beaver 


? 


i 











rdd'i 9'dagtoa- put on style 


tdeiV flute 


9 





tgeib- roll 





sgi'si coyote 


— - 


9» 





Cgwa y thunder 





9Qwini K raccoon 





I } 














I 


- 





T 


xliwi war feathers 


m 





Cmila y px smooth 





imo-im- smile 


? 


n 











s-nH mamma! 


xnW acorn mush 


9 





— 








w 





t'wap!atwap'- blink 


[k'wdaqw- 
awaken] 


swat'g- pursue 


? 



' It will be noticed that only V (p* and ¥ were given mainly for 
contrast) and the two voiceless spirants s and x combine with fol- 
lowing consonants (Jc % w- is not to be analyzed into ¥ +w, but is to be 
regarded as a single consonant, as also gw- and 1c!w- } both of which 
frequently occur as initials) ; furthermore that s, x, and y never com- 
bine with preceding consonants. The general law of initial combi- 
nation is thus found to be: tenuis (f) or voiceless spirant (s, x) + 
media (6, d, g) or voiced continuant (Z, m, n, w). 1 Of the combina- 
tions above tabulated, only t*b- t'g-, s5-, sgr-, and perhaps sgw- and 
8W-, can be considered as at all common, J'm-, fw-, sd-, sn-, xd-, 
xlr, and xn- being very rare. rf-, *&-, xm-, and xw- have not been 
found, but the analogy of a£- for the first, and of $&-, sm-, and sw- 
for the others, make it barely possible that they exist, though rarely ; 
there may, however, be a distinct feeling against the combination 
z+ labial (5, m, w). 
Only two cases have been found of fortis or media 4- consonant: 

tlweple'tlwapx they fly about without lighting; future dwep*- 
dwa'pxda* 

This may possibly serve to explain why the affricatlve tr (to correspond to trt) is not found in Takelma. 
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Final consonant combinations are limited in possibility of occur- 
rence by the fact that only aspirated tenues and voiceless spirants 
(p\ t\ k\ &'"> 8 ) an d x) can stand as absolute finals after other con- 
sonants. The following table will give examples of all final combi- 
nations of two or three consonants that have been discovered in the 
available material. 





V % 


V 


k' 


1 


m 


n 


$ 


t 


V' 





dt'p'yeare 


- 


Wlp' swan 





ra'ranp* 
stand! (pi.) 








r 








- 


tgelewalV he 
shouted to him 


Uldda'mV 
he paints it 


p/d'onfhis 
liver 








k' 


xIpTc'hedidit 


p'imaW 
my sal- 
mon 


- 


a Ik* silver-side 
salmon 


xa^mk' grizz- 
ly bear 


d&ma^rik' 
he wiU 
kill him 


mito^sk* 
he loved 
her 


Jfc'taJ'o«xk' 
he's awake 


*•« 








- 


Cgwe x \k' w rat 


? 


ydnk'» he 
took it 
along 








p-k' 








- 


••ti^alp'k' he 
sat 





#«'n*anp'k' 
he whooped 








n- 








- 


d6*ma s \?k' my 
testicles 


xdofo'mt'k' 
my urine 


oityTnt'k' 
my breast 








t 


Za*ps blanket 





- 


oils moss 


gflms blind 


p/e*ns 
squirrel 










fgeya^px round 





- 


t'ge'va'lx i t 
rolls 


ya^mx grease 


oanx hun- 
ger 








xk' 


dtt-ipxk* i t 
closed 





- 


gti'tklaXxk' it 
was blazing 


datr/a^mxk' 
it hurt 


tiawa^nxk' 
he drank 








px 








- 


tgHlpx warm 
your back! 





T 









No examples of -mV v and -npx have been found, but the analogy 
of -Ipx makes the existence of the latter of these almost certain (I and 
n are throughout parallel in treatment) ; the former (because of the 
double labial; cf. the absence of -mp % ) is much less probable, despite 
the analogy of -W" and -nfc'". It is possible also that -lsk\ -msV, 
and -nsfc' exist, though their occurrence can hardly be frequent. Of 
final clusters of four consonants -nfpW has been found in 8'a r 8'anCp % V 
he stood, but there can be small doubt that the -t- is merely a dental 
tenuis glide inserted in passing from the dental nasal to the labial 
tenuis; compare the morphologically analogous form se?nsanp K V he 
whooped. However, the combinations -IpxY and -npxV (if -npx 
exists), though not found in the available material, very probably 
ought to be listed, as they would naturally be the terminations of 
morphologically necessary forms (cf. des'lpxY). Most, if not all, of 
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the preceding final combinations may furthermore be complicated by 
the addition of *, which is inserted before the first tenuis or voiceless 
spirant of the group, i. e., after a possible liquid or nasal: 

yf u 8'Tc x he laughed 
Jc'o"px dust, ashes. 
ts'lu'n's (deerskin) cap* 

As compared to the initial combinations, the table of final clusters 
seems to present a larger number of possibilities. It is significant, 
however, that only those that consist of I, m, or n + single consonant 
can ever be looked upon as integral portions of the stem (such as 
xcfmk* and fgweW"); while those that end in -8 can always be sus- 
pected of containing either the verbal suffix -s ( = *4-x), or the noun 
and adjective forming element -8. All other combinations are the 
result of the addition of one or more grammatical elements to the 
stem (e. g., s'^alp'V = s'tfal- 4- p x 4- i') . Further investigation shows 
that only two of the combinations, -t*p % (second personal plural sub- 
ject aorist) and -t K Jc % (first personal singular possessive) are suffixal 
units; though -t x p x might be ultimately analyzed into -C (second per- 
sonal singular subject aorist) 4- -p'. It is interesting to note that 
these clusters are at the same time the only ones, except fgw-, allowed 
initially, t % b- and t*g-. The constitution of the Takelma word-stem 
may thus be formulated as 

tenuis (or voiceless spirant) 4- media (or voiced continuant) 4- 
vowel (or diphthong) 4- liquid or nasal 4- stop (fortis or 
media — tenuis), 

any or all of the members of which skeleton may be absent except 
the vowel; h may also be found before the vowel. 

§ 17. MEDIAL COMBINATIONS 

A medial combination consists simply of a syllabically final com- 
bination or single consonant 4- an initial combination or single con- 
sonant, so that theoretically a very large number of such medial 
combinations may occur. Quite a large number do indeed occur, 
yet there is no morphologic opportunity for many of them, such as 
fc'-Z, np % ~m, and numerous others. Examples of medial combinations 
are: 

tlomoma'iwna* when he was killed 

WJf-na* when he sang 

ddk'-fgu' u ba e n I put hollowed object (like hat) on top (as on head) 

§ 17 
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The occurrence of such clusters as -fc'n- must not for a moment be 
interpreted as a contradiction of the non-occurrence of the same clus- 
ters initially or finally, as they are not, syllabically speaking, clusters 
at all. Had such combinations as, say, -t*gn- (in which -f would be 
the final of one syllable and gtv- the initial of the next) occurred, we 
should be justified in speaking of an inconsistency in the treatment 
of clusters; but the significant thing is, that such clusters are never 
found. A Takelma word can thus ordinarily be cut up into a definite 
number of syllables: 

gaik t na t when he ate it (=ga%k % -na t ) 
yo'Yyan I shall know it (=yo'V-yan) 

but these syllables have only a phonetic, not necessarily a morpho- 
logic value (e. g., the morphologic division of the preceding forms is 
respectively gai-k*^na e and yoVy-an). The theory of syllabification 
implied by the phonetic structure of a Takelma word is therefore at 
complete variance with that found in the neighboring Athapascan 
dialects, in which the well-defined syllable has at least a relative 
morphologic value, the stem normally consisting of a distinct syllable 
in itself. 

One important phonetic adjustment touching the medial combina- 
tion of consonants should be noted. If the first syllable ends in a 
voiceless spirant or aspirated surd, the following syllable, as far as 
initial stops are concerned, will begin with a media (instead of aspi- 
rated surd) or aspirated surd + media; i. e., for a cluster of stops in 
medial position, the last can be a media only, while the others are 
aspirated surds. As also in the case of single consonants, this adjust- 
ment often brings about a variation in the manner of articulation 
of the final consonant in the cluster, according to whether its position 
in the word is medial or final. Thus we have: 

x&p*ga' I did it; x&p'Jc* he did it 
Contrast, with constant -fc'-: 

alxi'*Va' I saw it; o1tI u Jc <1 he saw it 
the -</- of the first form and the -V of the second being the same mor- 
phological element; the -p' of both forms is the syllabically final b 
of the stem xe e b- no, so that xtp^ga* stands for a theoretical *xiblc t a e , 
a phonetically impossible form. Other examples are: 

i This form is distinct from aixf'Jk" look at it!, quoted before. The imperative theoretically — •alii'kf 
the text form - *atoi'*/k*. 
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go4wa'fba* ye shall eat it; gayawaYp* ye ate it 
di'tfzga 1 1 (as long object) was stretching out ; di'n'xk' long object 
was stretching 

Consonant Processes (§ § 18-24) 

§ 18. DROPPING OF FINAL CONSONANTS 

There is a good deal to indicate that the comparatively limited 
number of possible final consonant-clusters is not a primary condi- 
tion, but has been brought about by the dropping of a number of 
consonants that originally stood at the end. 

1. The most important case is the loss of every final -t % that .stood 
after a voiceless spirant or aspirated surd. Its former presence in 
such words can be safely inferred, either from morphologically par- 
allel forms, or from other forms of the same stem where the phonetic 
conditions were such as to preserve the dental. Thus gw%di s ¥" he 
threw rr represents an older reduplicated *gwidVV v t' ( — gwid-i-gwd-) , 
as proven by the corresponding form for the first person, gwidi'k % "da € n 
i threw rr and gwidi'Vdagiva he threw him (122.13). Similarly 
all participles showing the bare verb stem are found to be phonet- 
ically such as not to permit of a final -t\ and are therefore historic- 
ally identical with the other participial forms that show the -4* : 

sak % shooting ( = *«aiY) 
dox gathering ( = *ddxf) 
Iwr-tHaV following in path ( -* *f /OZfc't') 
sancfp* fighting ( = *8ana S/ pH % ) 
Compare: 

yanaY going 
lohoY dead 
sebeH* roasting 
domt* having killed 
8e?n8<mt % whooping 
yVIV copulating with 

The combinations -~k %w t % Y (-k* w t x g-) and -Ic' w t*x-, however, seem to 
lose, not the -J'-, but the -*'•-, whereupon -t K lc x (-Vg-) remains, while 
-t'x- regularly becomes -*- (see § 20, 2) : 

he^gwidaH'k" ( =*gwida s lc %w t x -lc\ inferential of gwiiik %w dr) he lost it 
he«gwida't % ga e (^gwida'Tc^V-ga*) I lost it 
xamgwidi'8gwide t (^^gwidi'Ic^V-x-givir or possibly *gwtiH'Y w V- 
gwir) I drown myself 
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2. Somewhat less transparent is the former existence of a -w after 
consonants. The following examples have been found in the material 
at disposal: 

lal she twined basket ( = *Zd#u;); cf. ld a lwa u n I twine it (that -w 

really belongs to the stem is shown by the forms ld a wa / n 

I shall twine it; Uuxi twine it for me!) 
Iclel basket bucket ( = *k!elw) ; cf . Jc!dvn fi her bucket 
Val penis ( = *Jc*ahv) ; cf . Tc % ahm ri his penis. 
sgeUl* (=>*sgeUl e w) he keeps shouting; cf. sgelewaY you shout, 

8gelwa'lt*e e I shall keep shouting 
alsgaflc^a* ( =*sgalwJc'a e ) I turned my head j:o one side to look at 

him; cf. afoga a lwi'n I shall turn my head to look at him 
alsgeUlxi ( =*sgeUlwxi) he keeps turning his head to one side to 

look at me; cf. ahgatiL a liwi' s n I keep turning my head to look 

at him, future alsgalwalwi'n 

This process, as further shown by cases Kke gal eat it! (=*galw), is 
really a special case of the simplification of double diphthongs (see 
§ 11). Perhaps such "dissimilated" cases as la a - and le e - (for lau- 
and Uu-), see § 7, really belong here. 

Other consonants have doubtless dropped off under similar condi- 
tions, but the internal evidence of such a phenomenon is not as 
satisfactory as in the two cases listed. The loss of a final -n is probable 
in such forms as ihegwe'haY* he works, cf. ihegwe'JMik* v 'na t n i work, 
and %hegwe'Juik* w nancfJc % we work. Certain verb-forms would be 
satisfactorily explained as originally reduplicated like gwidiW", if we 
could suppose the loss of certain final consonants: 

gini n ¥ he went somewheres ( = 1*gin-i'-*Yn) 

gdgvluW* he desired it (= ?*-jruZ-u x -i ,w Z) 
In the case of these examples, however, such a loss of consonants 
is entirely hypothetical. 1 

§ 19. SIMPLIFICATION OF DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

Morphologically doubled consonants occur very frequently in Ta- 
kelma, but phonetically such theoretic doublings are simplified into 
single consonants; i. e., Jc*+g become ¥ or g, and correspondingly 
for other consonants. If one of the consonants is a fortis, the simpli- 
fied result will be a fortis or aspirated surd with preceding catch, 
according to the phonetic circumstances of the case. If one of the 

i Many of the doubtful cases would perhaps be cleared up if material were available from the upper 
dialect, as it shows final clusters that would not be tolerated In the dialect treated in this paper; e. g. 
k'tt'ttna'^'/* relatives (cf. Takelma k'winaxdl my kin). 
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Jc- consonants is labialized, the resulting Jc- sound preserves the labial 
affection. Examples of consonant simplification are: 

mo'fek* my son-in-law ( = mo't- + -dele*) 

lak % w6V he gave him to eat ( = lag- + -Vw6Y) 

dikliya'Jci* if it goes on ( = dekliya'g- + -fc V) 

Wgwa'n I shall fetch them home («= li { g- + -gwan); cf. aorist 

ligigwa"n 
d&hila'JcIwem&n I make him glad (= hilaW" glad + Jc!em&n I 

make him) 

A good example of three fc-sounds simplifying to one is : 
ginftk'vri' if he comes (= gindg-k x "-k% e ) 

The interrogative element di never unites with the -? of a second 
person singular aorist, but each dental preserves its individuality, a 
light I being inserted to keep the two apart: 

xemda't'ldi do you wish to eat? (= xemdaY +di) 

The operation of various phonetic processes of simplification often 
brings about a considerable number of homonymous forms. One 
example will serve for many. From the verb-stem 8d a g- shoot are 
derived: 

1. Imperative sdV shoot it! 

2. Potential 8dk % he can, might shoot it 

3. Participle sak % shooting ( = *«3fcY) 

4. Inferential sale* so he shot it ( = *8dg-Jc % ) 

The corresponding forms of the stem yana- go will bring home the 
fact that we are here really dealing with morphologically distinct 
formations: 

1. yancf go! 

2. yana" he would have gone 

3. yanaY going 

4. yanaW so he went 

Another simplification of consonant groups may be mentioned 
here. When standing immediately after a stop, an organic, etymo- 
logically significant h loses its individuality as such and unites with a 
preceding media or aspirated tenuis to form an aspirated tenuis, 
with a preceding fortis to form an aspirated tenuis preceded by a 
glottal catch (in the latter case the fortis, being a syllabic final, 
cannot preserve its original form). Thus, for the fc- series, g or Jc' + h 
becomes Jc\ Jc! (or 'Jc') +h becomes *Jc % \ gw or Jc %w +h becomes Jc'w, 
Jclw (or *Jc' w ) +h becomes 'Jc'w. Under suitable conditions of accent 
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(see § 23) the contraction product Jc* or Vw may itself become g or 
gw, so that all trace of the original h seems to be lost. Examples for 
the Tc- sounds are: 

t*gunuVi € (=VgunUk K +quotative-Ai f ) it became warm, it is said 

nagana' a Vi e (=nagana, ,a€ V -f quotative -hi e ; see § 22) he always 
said, it is said 

gwewrhe'Vwa a gw- (= reduplicated 7ie'gw-hd a gw-) relate; with ac- 
cent thrown forward gweTv-hegwd^gw-an^i- (=hegw-ha' a gw-)\ 
compare, with preserved h, gwen-hegwe f hagw-anA tell to 

so'wo^Vop* (=s'o'wo e V-Tiap x = *8'o' wold-hap*) he jumps (o = 
wa; see § 9) he jumps; compare 8owo'1dana e n I cause him to 
jump 

Similarly, d or V +h becomes t\ t! (or *V) + h becomes H K ) b or p K +h 
becomes p\ pi (or e p % ) + h becomes *p K : 

gana'fi ( =ganaY + emphatic -hi) of just that sort 

yo'Vi (=yoY being + emphatic -hi) alive; compare plural 

yoVi'hi 
h£ e€ sgu ,ue t'6V w (=sgu'H!-haV w ) cutaway; compare he ee sgo'H fan 

I shall cut it away 

8' and x also generally contract with h to s' and x, e. g. : 
no u s'i' e ( ^no^s' +-hi e ) next door, it is said. 

§ 20. CONSONANTS BEFORE x 

No stopped consonant or spirant may stand before x, except p. 
The dentals, guttural stops, and sibilants all simplify with x into 
single sounds; the fortes (including ts!) following the example of 
the ordinary stops and of the 8, but leaving a trace in the vicarious *. 

1. All Tc- sounds (V, g, Id, Vw, gw, Jc!w) simply disappear before x 
without leaving any trace of their former existence, except in so far 
as Tc! and lc!w remain as e ; if # is followed by a vowel, the w of the 
labialized ^-sounds unites with x to form xw: 

cdxi'txi he saw me ( =al-xl fi g-xi) ; cf. dhnftgtfn I saw him 
Vwd' a xde e I awoke (=Vwd' a gw-x-de e )', cf. %Vwd' a gwi e n I woke 

him up 
gelgvlu'xbtfn I like you (=-gv!u'gw-x-bi € n); cf. -gvlugwa' s n I 

like him 
bd a dini' e x (clouds) spread out on high ( =-dini'Tc!-x) ; cf . di'nikla'n 

I stretch it out 
lu € xwa s to trap ( =luk!"-xa s ) ; cf. lo'klwan I shall trap (deer) 
yBxwinV ( =ytgw-xinV) he will bite me; but yixda* ( =y2gw-x-da 6 ) 

you will bite me 
§ 20 
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2. tx always simplifies to 8, t!x to e s. Whether the combination tx 
really spontaneously developed into * it is naturally impossible to 
say; all that can safely be stated is that, where we should by mor- 
phologic analogy expect t + x, this combination as such never appears, 
but is replaced by s. Examples are numerous: 

lebe'sa* she sews ( ^lebe't-xa') ; cf., for -t % of stem, lebeY she 

sewed it, for suffix -xa f , lobo'xa* she pounds 
8gdewa'lsi he shouts to me ( =sgdewa'ld-xi) ; cf. sgdewafldtfn I 

shout to him 
dd € ibodoba'sa e n they pull out each other's hair, with reduplicated 

stem bodobad- + x- 
xa a t % be' ^Yfbagams it is all tied together ( =-f bagamt-x) ; cf. 

xd a t K bd' a gamda*n I tie it together 
Kan8gd ,ue 8 he cut across, lay over (road) ( ^sgd'HI-x) ; cf. 

Tiansgd'Hlan I shall cut it across 

This change of tx to 8 is brought about constantly in the course of 
word-formation, and will be incidentally exemplified more than once 
in the morphology. 

3. jsx simplifies to 8, Ulx ( « f «x) to f *. Examples are: 

yimi's'a* he dreams ( =yimi f 8'~xa', with suffix -xa € as in lobo'xa 6 

above 
ha^uhana u s it stopped (raining) (=*-Jiana' e 8x f stem hanat8l- + 

-*) 

{ 21. DISSIMILATION OF n TO /AND m 

If a (generally) final n of a stem is immediately followed, or, less 
commonly, preceded by, a suffix containing a nasal, it dissimilates 
toZ. The following examples have been found: 

yalalariaY you lost it (cf. yalnanada u you will lose it, with n 

preserved because it forms a consonant-cluster with Z) 
liar*iwa a l~a s m in the road (cf . gwan road) 
Didalcfm Grant's Pass (probably = over [dir] the rocks [ da *n]) 
xaPkfmflc* my urine; xaldxamftf I urinate (cf. xdn urine) 
bar-U'in-<ri'lik!wi e n I blow my nose, with I due to -n of prefix 

8*in- nose (cf . xln mucus) 
8 m in]fi'l'8 flat-nosed, alongside of 8'inp%'n*8 

The possibility of a doublet in the last example shows that the 
prefix **itt- is not as thoroughly amalgamated with the rest of the 
word as are the suffixes; probably, also, the analogy of forms in ~j)in*8 
with other prefixes not containing an n would tend to restore an 
anomalous-sounding s'inpH'l's to -p'i'n'8. 
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A suffixed -(a)n dissimilates to -(ajl because of a preceding m in the 
stem: 

8'imiH dew (cf . such nouns as p!iyi s n deer) 
daV'8'd u 7na y l on the mountain (s'ofll mountain) 
do u maHt t Jc < my testicles (do u m testicles) 

With these compare: 

da a -t8!a a wa K n by the ocean (tslati deep water) 
In xd a -gvlma y n among oaks, the Z immediately preceding the m 
seems to have prevented the dissimilation of the -an to -al. 

It is practically certain that the -am of hagwd a la y m, Didala^m, and 
xd a fa, y mfk* is at bottom phonetically as well as functionally identical 
with the suffix -an (-al), seen in xd a -gvlma y n (gvlu y m oak) and dak % - 
8'd u ma K l, and rests on a second dissimilation of the nasal lingual (n) 
of the suffix to a labial nasal (m), because of the lingual (Z) of the 
stem. The history of a word like hagwa a la y m is in that event as 
follows: An original *hagwa a na y n in the road (stem gwd a n>- + nominal 
characteristic -an) becomes first *hagwd a la y n by the dissimilation of 
the first n because of the following n, then hagwa a la y m by the di$simi 
lation of this second n because of the preceding Z. Similarly Dliala y m 
and xa a la y mCk % would go back to *D%dana y n and *xd a na y nfk % respec- 
tively ; with the second form compare the reduplicated verb xala'xam- 
( = *xanaxanr-) urinate. The probability of such a dissimilation of 
n to m is greatly strengthened by the fact that nearly all nouns with 
an evidently suffixal noun-forming element -(a)ra have an Z in the 
stem as compared to an -(a)n of nouns not so affected. Contrast: 



-m 
%e e Wm board (cf. dtflie'liya 

sleeping on wooden platform) 
gelsfm river 
tslelefm hail (cf. stem isld- 

rattle) 
xila x m sick, ghost 

U'lxC\m wart * 
Jiabilsfm empty 



lap'&m frog 



dag& y n turtle 

wigm red lizard 

p!iyi y n deer (-n here as suffix 

shown by p!iya y x fawn) 
yutlxfn white duck (cf. yut!- 

u'yidi e n I eat it greedily) 
yii'zg&n trout 
xdan eel (cf . ha t -xda' a xdaqwa t n 

I throw something slippery 

far away) 
wo u p /un- eyebrows 



i No other example of final Am is known, so that this form was probably misheard for t«74Ufi'm 
(ct'ffulu^m oak). 
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yulu^m eagle (also yuWm is dd a - n- ear 

found) 
guhi x m oak bebe y n rushes 

Ic*ulum fish (sp.?) ga'JclsJi house ladder 

legem- kidney gwitlin- wrist 

It should not be concealed that a few words (such as Jiul'&n ocean, 
t!aga y m lake, and yuklumro- bones) do not seem to conform to the 
phonetic law implied by the table; but more exact knowledge of the 
etymology of these and similar words would doubtless show such 
disagreement to be but apparent. It is probable that in delga y n- 
buttocks, bUga y n- breast, and do'Win-i- anus, the g, (F) im- 
mediately following upon the I prevented the expected dissimila- 
tion of n to m; in le'Vwan- anus the dissimilation was perhaps 
thwarted by a counter-tendency to dissimilate the two labials (Jc* v 
and m) that would thus result. *yalan-an- lose (tr.), dissimilated, 
as we have seen, to yafaJ-aw-, fails to be further dissimilated to *yalaL- 
am- because, doubtless, there is a feeling against the obscuring of 
the phonetic form of the causative suffix -an-. The great probability 
of the existence of a dissimilatory tendency involving the change 
of n to m is clinched by the form do'lVimr-i- anus alongside of 
dolk'in-i-. 

A dissimilation of an original I to n (the reverse of the process first 
described), because of an Z in the stem, is found in 

yUl { nma n n I keep asking for it ( = original *yili i lma' e n [I inserted 
as repetition of stem -I- in iterative formation from yilima' e n 
I ask him]) 

le'ba'nxde 8 I am carrying (object not specified) (= original *le e - 
ba'lxde') ; cf . identical suffix -dL-x- } e. g., gayawa'lxde* I eat. 

In u*gwa'nxde e I drink (stem ugw-), it hardly seems plausible that 
-cwirx- is at all morphologically different from the -al (-an) -x- of these 
words, yet no satisfactory reason can be given here for a change 
of the I to n. 

§ 22. CATCH DISSIMILATION 

If to a form with a glottal catch in the last syllable is added a syn- 
tactic (conjunctive) element, itself containing a catch, the first catch 
is lost, but without involving a change in the character of the pitch- 
accent; the loss of the catch is frequently accompanied by a length- 
ening of the preceding vowel (or rather, in many cases, a restoration 
of the original length). This phonetic process finds its most frequent 
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application in the subordinate form of the third person aorist 
intransitive: 

yd' a da e when he went (cf . ya'* he went) 
gini'Wda* when he went to (cf. gini'*Jc* he went to) 
yawa'ida* when he spoke (cf . yawa' ie he spoke) 
loho'ida* when he died (cf . Idko'** he died) 

The connectives -hi* it is said, and -8'i* but, and are, in regard to 
this process, parallel to the -da* of the preceding forms: 

naga'ihi* he said, it is said (cf. naga' u he said) 
no u 8'i ,e but, so (he went) next door (cf. no fu *8' next door). 
a'nls'i* but not (cf. a'ni £ not) 

*i f 8'is'i* but no matter how (often) (cf . *Vsi* even if) 
dal*wi fi 8'i* but some (cf. dal*wi'* sometimes; -wi fi 8'i* is related to 
-wi' e as is ya ,a da* to ya'*) 

§ 23. INFLUENCE OF PLACE AND KIND OF ACCENT ON MANNER 

OF ARTICULATION 

The general phonetic rule may be laid down that an aspirated surd, 
when not immediately followed by another consonant, can, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, be found as such medially only when the 
accent immediately precedes, provided that no consonant (except in 
certain circumstances Z, m, and n) intervene between the accented 
vowel and the aspirated surd; under other conditions it appears 
as a media. This phonetic limitation naturally brings about a con- 
stant interchange between the aspirated surd and the correspond- 
ing media in morphologically identical elements. Thus we have as 
doublets -da and -t l a, third person possessive pronoun of certain nouns: 

fomt'a* his stick 
8e' t l\> t $! k his writing 
wila'uVsL* his arrow 
gra'Zt'a* his bow 
rao't'a* his son-in-law; but 
da'gazds. his head 

and numerous other nouns with -x-. This consonant in itself, as we 
have seen, demands a following media. Another pair of doublets is 
-de* and -fe*, first person singular subject intransitive aorist (-de* 
and -t l e e to correspond in future) : 

p'de'xade* I go to fight ; p*elxa'Ve* I shall go to war 
ydnt'e* I go; yana'Ve* I shall go 
nagalVe* I say; na'Ve* I shall say 
§ 23 
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but: 

vrit8'!t8made e I keep moving; future wiit'Ie'smade* (contrast 

wits'lifilt'e* I move and vrisma'Ve* I shall move) 
Other examples of interchange are: 

sgoH^ga'Vi he cut them to pieces; 8gd'H*8gidi i n I cut them to 

pieces 
t8'!umHmVa e n I boil it, 8'UmVan I shall boil it (stem s , # a m-*V) ; 

s m omoda' s n I boil it, 8'omda'n I shall boil it (evidently related 

stem 8'om-d-) 
8'08'inlpik' we stand; e'hFk* we are 

This phonetic rule must not be understood to mean that a media 
can never appear under the conditions given for the occurrence of a 
surd. The various grammatical elements involved are not all on 
one line. It seems necessary to assume that some contain a surd as 
the primary form of their consonant, while others contain an organic 
media. The more or less mechanical changes in manner of articula- 
tion, already treated of, have had the effect, however, of so inextri- 
cably interlocking the aspirated surds and mediae in medial and 
final positions that it becomes difficult to tell in many cases which 
manner of articulation should be considered the primary form of the 
consonant. Some of the medially occurring elements with primary 
tenuis are: 

-fa, third person possessive 

-fa, exclusive (as in klwa'lfa young, not old; younger one) 

-fe e , first person intransitive aorist (future, -fe e ) 

-fek\ first person singular possessive (as in ga'lfek* my bow) 

Such elements show an aspirated consonant whether the preceding 
accent be rising or falling; e. g., bSmfa like Tie* e lf a. Some of those 
with primary media are : 

-da, third person possessive with preceding preposition (corre- 
sponding not to first person -fek % , -deJc\ but to-d&) 
-a'ld- and -a'md- indirect object 
-da 6 , subordinating element 

This second set regularly keep the media whether the accent imme- 
diately precedes or not. The first two of these generally, if not 
always, require the preceding accent to be a falling one: 

dak'wili' i da on his house* 
ha£ga' a da in his country 
xd a 8a'lda between his toes 
xd a ha'mda on his back 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 4 § 23 
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Jiawa'nda under him 
sgelewa/ldtfn I shout to him 
ts!elela'mda e n I paint it 

The third retains its primary character as media when the preceding 
verb form has the falling accent : 

yewe'ida* when he returned 
naga'-ida e when he said 
baxa'mda* when he came 
hele'lda* when he sang 
xebe'nda 6 when he did it 

On the other hand it appears as an aspirate tenuis when preceded by 
the rising accent : 

ld a let*a e as it became 
s'as'inlt'a* when he stood 

The rule first given, when interpreted in the light of a reconstructed 
historical development, would then mean that a rising accent preserved 
an immediately following aspirated surd (including always those 
cases in which Z, m, or n intervened), and caused the change of a 
media to an aspirated surd; while a falling accent preserved a simi- 
larly situated media or aspirated surd in its original form. That the 
change in the phonetic circumstances defined of an original media to 
an aspirated surd is indeed conditioned by a preceding rising accent, 
is further indicated by such rather uncommon forms as hadedll-fa 
everywheres. Here the -fa is evidently the same as the -da of 
hawill H da in his house, and the difference in manner of articulation 
is doubtless in direct relation to the difference of accent. 

A modification of the general phonetic rule as first given remains 
to be mentioned. After Z, m, or n an original aspirated tenuis retains 
its aspiration even if the accent falls on the preceding syllable but 
one; also after a short vowel preceded by Z, m, or ft, provided the 
accented vowel is short. Examples are: 

alwe' Jc /alt V I shall shine; alwe' Tc /alp % igam we shall shine; alwe'- 

Jclalk'wa to shine 
XrVp'altV I shall be absent; Ic'e'p'dlk'wa to be absent 
wuWTiamVe' I have menstrual courses for the first time 
xaZa'xamt V I urinate 
i'mkmk'am he was sent off (I is ahort, though close in quality; 

contrast domhigam he was killed) 
imi , hamk % vnt t he sent himself 
§ 23 
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ts' lumu'ts* !amVa*n I always boil it (cf. 8'omoda' e n I boil it) 
s'a's.antV I shall stand; s'aVanp *igam we shall stand; s'aVan- 

k*wa to stand 
sene'sanVe* I whoop; se'nsanVe* I shall whoop 
deHwi'tyank^wide* I spread (it) out for myself 
dcwgra'liJ'd (grain) will he scattered about 

With -Va a and -Ve s above contrast the morphologically identical ele- 
ments -dd a and -de' of the following examples, in which the same 
accentual condition prevails but with a consonant other than Z, m, or n 
preceding the affected dental: 

Vge'its m !i&a a (round object) will lie (there) 
8'u'Vdida a (string) will lie curled up 

daWek!e'xa<ie* I smoke (but future -xa'tV because of immedi- 
ately preceding accent) 

§ 24. INORGANIC h 

Whenever two morphologically distinct vowels come together 
within the word (verbal prefixes and postposed particles, such as 
deictic -a\ are not considered as integral parts of the word), the first 
(accented) vowel is separated from the second by an "inorganic" -h-: 

itlana'hi'n I hold it (aorist stem tlana- -f- instrumental -i-), but 
future Ulani'n (stem tlan-) 

dalc'-da-Jiala'hin I shall answer him (future stem Tiala- 4- instru- 
mental -%-), but aorist dak K -da-hd a li' € n (stem M a l-) 

This inorganic h is found also immediately following an m, n, or I 
preceded by the accent: 

wayanJui'n I put him to sleep (cf. same form with change of 

accent war-yd a na fe n) 
dd ae agdnJti e n I used to hear about it (cf . -agani u n I hear it) 
livytlJiaut'e 6 1 kept looking (cf. liwilafuCe* I looked) 
xar-it'gtflfga'lhi he broke it in two (cf. with identical -i- suffix 

xd a 8aU'gwi'lfgwili he broke [somebody's arm] by stepping) 
i'mhamk'am he was sent off (also in aorist stem Imiham-) 
wadomhiV he killed him with it (stem db*m- 4- -i-) 

It will be observed that the insertion of the A is practically the same 
phonetic phenomenon as the occurrence of an aspirated tenuis instead 
of a media after an accented vowel. The vowel, nasal, or liquid may 
appropriately enough be considered as having become aspirated under 
the influence of the accent, just as in the case of the mediae. 
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MORPHOLOGY (§§ 25-114) 
§ 25. Introductory 

Takelma conforms to the supposedly typical morphology of Amer- 
ican languages in that it is thoroughly incorporating, both as regards 
the pronominal, and, though somewhat less evidently, the nominal 
object. If by " polysynthetic " is merely meant the introduction into 
the verb-complex of ideas generally expressed by independent ele- 
ments (adverbs or the like), then Takelma is also polysynthetic, yet 
only moderately so as compared with such extreme examples of the 
type as Eskimo or Kwakiutl. The degree of intimacy with which 
the pronominal objective elements on the one hand, and the nominal 
objective and polysynthetic (instrumental and local) elements on the 
other, are combined with the internal verb-structure is decidedly 
different. The former combine as suffixes to form an indissoluble 
part, as it were, of the verb-form, the subjective elements of the 
transitive verb, though in themselves absolutely without independent 
existence, being secondarily attached to the stem already provided 
with its pronominal object. The latter vary in degree of independ- 
ence ; they are strung along as prefixes to the verb, but form no integral 
part of its structure, and may, as far as grammatical coherence is 
concerned, fall away entirely. 

The polysynthetic character of the Takelma verb (and by discuss- 
ing the verb we touch, as so frequently in America, upon the most vital 
element of the sentence) seems, then, a comparatively accidental, 
superimposed feature. To use the term "polysynthetic" as a catch- 
word for the peculiar character of Takelma, as of many another 
American language, hardly hits the core of the matter. On the other 
hand, the term "incorporation," though generally of more value as a 
classificatory label than " polysynthesis," conveys information rather 
as to the treatment of a special, if important, set of concepts, than 
as to the general character of the process of form-building. 

If we study the manner in which the stem unites in Takelma with 
derivative and grammatical elements to form the word, and the vocalic 
and consonantic changes that the stem itself undergoes for gram- 
matical purposes, we shall hardly be able to find a tangible difference 
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in general method, however much the details may vary, between 
Takelma and languages that have been dignified by the name " inflec- 
tional." It is generally said, in defining inflection, that languages 
of the inflectional as contrasted with those of the agglutinative type 
make use of words of indivisible psychic value, in which the stem and 
the various grammatical elements have entirely lost their single indi- 
vidualities, but have " chemically' ' (!) coalesced into a single form- 
unit; in other words, the word is not a mere mosaic of phonetic 
materials, of which each is the necessary symbol of some special 
concept (stem) or logical category (grammatical element). 

In support of -the actual existence of this admired lack of a one- 
to-one correspondence between a grammatical category and its pho- 
netic expression is often quoted the multiplicity of elements that 
serve to symbolize the same concept; e. g., Lat. -4, -ae, -a, -Is, -us, all 
indicate that the idea of a plurality of subjects is to be associated 
with the concrete idea given by the main body of the words to 
which they are attached. Furthermore, variability of the stem or 
base itself is frequently adduced as a proof of its lack of even a 
relative degree of individuality apart from the forms from which 
by analysis it has been abstracted; e. g., German bind-, band-, bund-, 
band-, bund-. These two characteristics are very far indeed from 
constituting anything like a definition of inflection, but they are 
often referred to as peculiar to it, and hence may well serve us as 
approximate tests. 

As regards the first test, we find that just such a multiplicity of 
phonetic symbols for the same, or approximately the same, concept, 
is characteristic of Takelma. The idea of possession of an object by 
a person or thing other than the speaker or person addressed is 
expressed by -qui, -a, -da (-fa), H\ or -,all of which are best rendered 
by his, her, its, their (the ideas of gender and number do not 
here enter as requiring grammatical expression). Similarly, the idea 
of the person speaking as subject of the action or state predicated 
by the main body of the verb is expressed by the various elements 
-tV (-de 8 ), -t*e e (-de e ), - e n, -n, -Ya* (-ga s ), all of which are best ren- 
dered in English by "I." -fe* is confined to the aorist of intransi- 
tive verbs; -t % e e is future intransitive; - e n is aorist transitive; -n is 
future transitive; and -Jc'a* is used in all inferential forms, whether 
transitive or intransitive. 
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As for the second test, it soon appears that the Takelma stem may 
undergo even more far-reaching changes than we are accustomed to 
in German or Greek. As examples may serve: 

do u m-, dvfhrn-, tlomom- (t!omo u -), tlumii*- kill 
nd a g-, ne e ~, naga-, nege- say to 

The first form in each of these sets is the verb-stem, properly speak- 
ing, and is used in the formation of all but the aorist forms. The 
second is employed in non-aorist forms when the incorporated object 
of the verb is a first person singular, and in several derivative forma- 
tions. The third is characteristic of the aorist. The fourth is used 
in the aorist under the same conditions as determine the use of the 
second form of the stem in other groups of forms. It needs but a 
moment's thought to bring home the general psychic identity of such 
stem-variability and the "ablaut" of many German verbs, or the 
Latin stem-variation in present and perfect: 

/rang- ifreg- break 
da- : ded- give 

If the typical verb (and, for that matter, noun) form of Takelma is 
thus found to be a firm phonetic and psychic unit, and to be charac- 
terized by some of the supposed earmarks of inflection, what is left 
but to frankly call the language "inflectional" ? " Polysynthetic" and 
"incorporative" are not in the slightest degree terms that exclude 
such a designation, for they have reference rather to the detailed 
treatment of certain groups of concepts than to morphologic method. 
Everything depends on the point of view. If chief stress for purposes 
of classification is laid on the relative importance and fulness of the 
verb, Takelma is polysynthetic; if the criterion of classification be 
taken to be whether the verb takes the pronominal object within its 
structure or not, it is incorporating; if, finally, stress be laid on the 
general method of building up the word from smaller elements, it is 
inflective. Not that Takelma is in the least thereby relegated to a 
peculiar or in any way exceptional position. A more objective, un- 
hampered study of languages spoken in various parts of the world 
will undoubtedly reveal a far wider prevalence than has been gener- 
ally admitted of the inflectional type. The error, however, must not 
be made of taking such comparatively trivial characteristics as sex 
gender, or the presence of cases, as criteria of inflection. Inflection 
has reference to method, not to subject-matter. 

§ 25 
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Grammatical Processes (§§ 26-32) 

§ 26. General JRemarTcs 

There are four processes employed in Takelma for purposes of 
grammatical modification and word-formation : affixation (pre-, in-, 
and suffixation), reduplication, vocalic change (ablaut), and conso- 
nant change (consonant ablaut). Pitch-accent is of grammatical 
importance, but is most probably a product of purely phonetic 
causes. Of the processes mentioned, suffixation is by far the most 
important, while the presence of infixation will have to be allowed or 
denied according to the definition given of it. 

§ 27. Prefixation 

Prefixation is either of the loose polysynthetic type already referred 
to, or of the more firmly knit inflective type. Loose prefixation is 
extremely common, nominal objects, instruments, and local ideas of 
one kind or another finding admittance into the word-complex, as 
we have seen, in this manner. Examples of such loose prefixation are : 

gwen- s a'l-yowo s he looked back (gwen- in back; al- is difficult to 
define, but can perhaps be best described as indicative of action 
away from one's self, here with clear implication of sight directed 
outward; yowo u he was, can be used as independent word) 

8'in-l-lats!agi u n I touched his nose (s'in- nose; t- with hand; 
lats!agi u n I touched him, as independent word) 

gwenCge y m black necked {gwen- nape, neck; fge y m black) 

The first example shows best the general character of loose prefixa- 
tion. The prefixed elements gwen-, al-, 8'in-, and %- have no separate 
existence as such, yet in themselves directly convey, except perhaps 
aZ-, a larger, more definitely apperceived, share of meaning than falls 
to the lot of most purely grammatical elements. In dealing with 
such elements as these, we are indeed on the borderland between 
independent word and affix. The contrast between them and gram- 
matical suffixes comes out strongest in the fact that they may be 
entirely omitted without destroying the reality of the rest of the 
word, while the attempt to extract any of the other elements leaves 
an unmeaning remainder. At the same time, the first example well 
illustrates the point that they are not so loosely attached but that 
they may entirely alter the concrete meaning of the word. Pre- 
fixation of the inflective type is very rare. There is only one 
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such prefix that occurs with considerable frequency, wi-, first person 
singular possessive of nouns of relationship: 

wihcfm my father 
Tiami'H* your father 

§ 28. Suffixation 

Suffixation is the normal method employed in building up actual 
forms of nouns and verbs from stems. The suffixes in themselves 
have for the most part very little individuality, some of them being 
hardly evident at all except to the minute linguistic analyst*. The 
notions they convey are partly derivational of one kind or other. 
In the verb they express such ideas as those of position, reciprocal 
action, causation, frequentative action, reflexive action, spontaneous 
activity, action directed to some one, action done in behalf of some 
one. From the verb-stem such adjectival and nominal derivations 
as participles, infinitives, or abstract nouns of action, and nouns of 
agent are formed by suffixation. In the noun itself various suffixed 
elements appear whose concrete meaning is practically nil. Other 
suffixes are formal in the narrower sense of the word. They express 
pronominal elements for subject and object in the verb, for the pos- 
sessor in the noun, modal elements in the verb. Thus a word like 
tlomoxinik' we kill one another contains, besides the aorist stem 
Homo- (formed from do*™-), the suffixed elements -x- (expressing 
general idea of relation between subject and object), -in- umlauted 
from -an- (element denoting reciprocal action [-x-in~ = EACH other, 
one another]), and -ik K (first personal plural subject intransitive 
aorist). As an example of suffixation in the noun may be given 
Hibagvxfn-tW my pancreas. This form contains, besides the stem 
t!iba~j the suffixed elements -gw- (of no ascertainable concrete signifi- 
cance, but employed to form several body-part nouns; e. g., tlibcflc** 
pancreas 47.17), -an- (apparently meaningless in itself and appear- 
ing suffixed to many nouns when they are provided with possessive 
endings), and -t % V (first personal singular possessive). 

§ 29. Infixation 

Infixation, or what superficially appears to be such, is found only 
in the formation of certain aorist stems and frequentatives. Thus 
the aorist stem matelag- (from masg- »put) shows an intrusive or 
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infixed -a- between the 8 (strengthened to te!) and g of the stem. 
Similarly the aorist stem wits' !im- (from wismr move) shows an 
infixed i. Infixation in frequentative forms is illustrated by: 
yonoina u n I always sing (aorist stem yonon^) 
tslayaik* he used to shoot them (cf. tslaycfY he shot them) 
On examination it is found that the infixed element is invariably 
a repetition of part of the phonetic material given by the stem. 
Thus the infixed -a- and -i- of matsfag- and vAtelim- are repetitions 
of the -a- and -i- of the stems ma&g- and wism-; the infixed -i- of 
yonoin- and tsfayaig- are similarly repetitions of the y- of yonon 
and -y- of telayag-. It seems advisable, therefore, to consider all 
cases of infixation rather as stem-amplifications related to reduplica- 
tion. An infixed element may itself be augmented by a second 
infixation. Thus we have: 

Verb stem Aorist stem Frequentative 

hemg- take out hemeg- Keme*mg- 

ts!a-im- hide tslayam- Ulayarim- 

ma8g- put matslag- mats!a a 8g- 

yawv- talk yawari- ydwa-iy- 

baxm- come baxam- baxa a xmr 

§ 30. Reduplication 

Reduplication is used in Takelma as a grammatical process with 
surprising frequency, probably as frequently as in the Salish languages. 
The most interesting point in connection with it is probably the fact 
that the reduplicating increment follows the base, never, as in most 
languages (Salish, Kwakiutl, Indo-Germanic), precedes it. It is, 
like the infixation spoken of above, employed partly in the formation 
of the aorist, partly to express frequentative or usitative action. 
Some nouns show reduplicated stems, though, as a process, redupli- 
cation is not nearly as important in the noun as in the verb. Some 
verbs, including a number that do not seem to imply a necessary 
repetitive action, are apparently never found in unreduplicated form. 
Four main types of reduplication, with various subtypes, occur: 

1. A partial reduplication, consisting of the repetition of the vowel 
and final consonant of the stem: 

aorist held- (from he e U sing) 

aorist tlomom- (from AcPmr kill) 
The reduplicated vowel is lengthened in certain forms, e. g., hele'l-, 
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1 a. A subtype of 1 is illustrated by such forms as exhibit an 
unreduplicated consonant after the reduplicated portion of the word, 
the second vowel in such cases being generally long 

aorist te'lumvfhrnfar- (from s'vfhnfa- boil) 

usitative aorist UuluHg- (from verb stem tliiHg-, aorist Uiilug- 

follow trail) 
usitative aorist gini'ng- (from verb stem ging- } aorist ginig- go to; 

ging-, ginig- itself is probably reduplicated from gin-) 

2. A complete reduplication, consisting of the repetition of the 
entire base with a change of the stem-vowel to a: 

aorist tliutlavr (from tlhir play shinny) 
aorist bofbad- (from bo u d- pull out one's hair) 
aorist 6d°- sal- xo(x)xag come to a stand (pi.) ; aorist 8al-xog-&- 
stand (pi.) 

3. A complete reduplication, as in 2, with the addition of a con- 
necting vowel repeated from the vowel of the stem: 

aorist yvluyal- (cf . verb stem yulycH- rub) 
aorist frequentative liogdhag- keep running (from Kd u g- run) 
aorist frequentative svrilis'wal- tear to pieces; verb stem 8'wii- 
8'wal- (from aorist swi^'wal- tear; verb stem s'wM-) 
If the stem ends in a fortis consonant, the reduplicating syllable 
regularly shows the corresponding media (or aspirated tenuis) : 

sgotlosgad- cut to pieces (from verb stem sgoHl-, aorist 8go u d- cut) 
3 a. A subgroup of 3 is formed by some verbs that leave out the -a- 
of the reduplicating syllable: 

gwidik^d- throw (base gwid-) 

4. An irregular reduplication, consisting of a repetition of the 
vowel of the stem followed by ~( e )a- + the last and first (or third) 
consonants of the stem in that order: 

frequentative aorist tlomoamd-, as though instead of *t!orno- 
tlwm-; cf. non-aorist do u mdam>- (from aorist tlomom- kill) 

frequentative aorist Icleme'amg- (from lc!eme-n- make; verb stem 
fc/era-n-) 

frequentative aorist p!uwu*aug-, as though instead of *p!uu>up!a,ug- 
(from aorist pluwukl- name) 

It will be noticed that verbs of this type of reduplication all begin 
with fortis consonants. The glottal catch is best considered a partial 
representative of the initial fortis; in cases like Jcleme'amg- an original 
§ 30 
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-klam (i. e., -*gam) may be conceived of as undergoing partial meta- 
thesis to -*amg. 

Other rarer reduplications or stem-amplifications occur, and will be 
treated in speaking of aorist formations and frequentatives. 

§ 31. Vowel-Ablaut 

Vowel-ablaut consists of the palatalization of non-palatal stem- 
vowels in certain forms. Only o and a (with corresponding long 
vowels and diphthongs) are affected; they become respectively 
u (u) and e. In sharp contradistinction to the i- umlaut of an 
original a to i, this ablaut affects only the radical portion of the 
word, and thus serves as a further criterion to identify the stem. 
Thus we have we'ga'si he brought it to me (from stem wd a g-, 
as shown also by wd a g-iwi"n i brought rr to him), but wege'sinY 
he well bring rr to me (from stem waga-, as shown also by waga- 
wi'n i'll bring rr to him), both i- umlaut and stem-ablaut serving 
in these cases to help analyze out the stems. Vowel-ablaut occurs 
in the following cases: 

1. Whenever the object of the transitive verb or subject of the 
passive is the first person singular: 

meWxi he told it to me 172.17, but mala'xbi'n I told it to you 

(162.6) 
nege'si he said to me 186.22, but naga'sam he said to us (178.12) 
dUmxina e I shall be slain (192.11), but domxbina 6 you will be slain 

(178.15) 
gel-luhuigiva'si he avenges me, but -lohoigwa"n I avenge him(148.3) 

Not infrequently vowel-ablaut in such cases is directly responsible for 
the existence of homonyms, as in yeweyagwa/si he talks about me 
(from yaway-t&\k), and yeweyagwa/si he returns with me (from 
yewei-return). 

2. With the passive participial endings -ak* w , -ik* w : 

wase e gi K Jc tw wherewith it is shot (from sa a g- shoot) 
mefzaV" having father (from ma'xa his father) 
wa SJ trdilxiJc tv deJc % my gathered ones (=1 have been gathering 

them) (from AcFw- gather) 
dal'-war-p^tHlc*" mixed with (from p*otl- mix) 178.5 

3. In some verbs that have the peculiar intransitive-forming suffix 
-»-, by no means in all: 

geyewa'lxde* I eat (136.15) (cf. gayawa u n I eat it 30.11) 
le e ba x nx he carries 178.6 (stem la a b~) 

§ 31 
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d%da a t % he?* e k K Vhcg-am8 (= -amtx) they had their hair tied on sides 
of head (from base t l bd a g-) 142.17; cf. -t % haf a gamda s n I tie his 
hair (27.1) 

No satisfactory reason can be given why most verbs in -0- do not show 
this stem-palatalization. It is quite possible that its occurrence is 
confined to a restricted number of such verbs; at any rate, there is 
some limitation in its employment, which the material at hand has 
not been found extensive enough to define. 

4. In nouns ending in -x-ap' (s-ap* = -t-x-ap*), probably derived 
from such verbs in -x- as were referred to under 3 : 

xd a le' e sap' belt (cf. xd a la' a da € n I put it about my waist) 
haiu ,u€ zdp' (= -x v ap') shirt (cf. Jtalo'^k* she put on [her dress]) 

5. In verbs provided with the suffix -a»-, which serves to relieve 
transitive verbs of the necessity of expressing the object: 

lu' e xwagwadinin ( = luk!-xa-) I'll trap for him (stem 16k!"-) 

Uvf pxagwanV she shall pound with (stone pestle) (cf. lobo y p* she 

pounds them) 
k!edelxade e I was out picking (cf. k!ada e n I pick them, kfaddl he 

picks them) 
tsleye'mxade* I hide things (cf. tstayamaf'n I hide it) 

6. In reflexive verbs ending in -gwi- or -k'wa- (-gwa-) : 

kllfgwtp pick them for yourself! (stem k!d a d-) 

alts!ey&Vwit K he washed himself with it (cf. altelaydp* he washed 

his own face) 
iletstek'wide* I touch myself (cf. Uat8lagi u n I touch him) 
k!edeik'wa e n I pick them for myself (aorist stem kladdi-) 
<dnu' u k'wa he painted his own face (stem n^gvy) 

Yet many, perhaps most, reflexive verbs fail to show the palatal 
ablaut: 

plagank'wiV he bathed himself 

Vgwd a xa'nt*gwide e I shall tattoo myself (but lu' u gwanVgvride s I 

trap deer for myself) 
xd a -8go' u t'gwide e I cut myself 
igaxaga'xgwa s n I scratch myself 

We have here the same difficulty as in 3. Evidently some factor or 
factors enter into the use of the ablaut that it has not been founp 
possible to determine. 

7. Other cases undoubtedly occur, but there are not enough of 
them in the material gathered to allow of the setting up of further 
groups. All that can be done with those cases that do not fall 
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within the first six groups is to list them as miscellaneous cases. 
Such are: 

gwel-lelsde 6 I shall be lame (cf. gwd-Za'%8 Jclemna'n I shall make 

him lame 

le'psV wing (if derived, as seems probable, from stem Zd°6- carry) 

Hemeya'nvna^ people go along to see her married 178.1 (cf. 

t!amayana' s n I take her somewheres to get her married [148.5]) 

Palatal ablaut, it should be noted, does not affect the -a- of the 

second member of reduplicated verbs: 

t % ga a lt K ga s l it bounced from her 140.8 

fge'Ug^'lsi it bounced from me 
The connecting vowel, however, of verbs reduplicated according to 
the third type always follows the stem-vowel : 

daJc'd^Tid^Jidlxade 6 1 am accustomed to answer (stem -hd a l-) 
It is difficult to find a very tangible psychic connection between the 
various cases that require the use of the palatal ablaut, nor is there 
the slightest indication that a phonetic cause lies at the bottom of 
the phenomenon. If we disregard the first group of cases, we shall 
find that they have this in common, they are all or nearly all intransi- 
tives derived from transitives by means of certain voice-forming ele- 
ments (-«-, -za-, -gwi- t -Jc*wa-), or else nominal passives or derivatives 
of such intransitives (-afc'", -a*-ap f ) ; -Jc*wa-, it is true, takes transi- 
tive pronominal forms; but it is logically intransitive in character 
in that it indicates action in reference to something belonging to the 
subject. The only trait that can be found in common to the first 
group and the remaining is that the action may be looked upon as 
self-centered; just as, e. g., a form in -xa- denotes that the (logically) 
transitive action is not conceived of as directed toward some definite 
outside object, but is held within the sphere of the person of central 
interest (the subject), so, also, in a form with incorporated first per- 
son singular object, the action may be readily conceived of as taking 
place within the sphere of the person of central interest from the 
point of view of the speaker. No difficulty will be found in making 
this interpretation fit the other cases, though it is not conversely true 
that all forms implying self-centered action undergo palatalization. 
The explanation offered may be considered too vague to be con- 
vincing; but no better can be offered. In any event, the palatal 
ablaut will be explained as the symbolic expression of some general 
mental attitude rather than of a clear-cut grammatical concept. 
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Besides these regular interchanges of non-palatal and palatalized 
vowels, there are a number of cases of words showing differing vowels, 
but whose genetic relationship seems evident. These vocalic varia- 
tions have not been brought into the form of a rule; the number of 
examples is small and the process apparently touches rather the 
lexical material than the morphology. Variations of this character 
between a and e are: 

geJ,Brb-a' e n I twist it; p/t'-wa-greZe-<7-i /£ n I drill for fire with it 
(88.12), di ie al-gelegal-a'mda e n I tie his hair up into top-knot 
(172.2) 

da a -d2A2L-g-a'mda*n I pierce his ear (22.1); dd a -dele'b-i fe n I stick 
it through his ear 

Za v excrement 122.2; W-Vw-an-W my anus 

Variations between o (u) and u are : 

s'omoda' e n I boil it (58.10); ts'Iumumt f a e n I boil it (170.17) 
xutm n food 54.4; xumu'Fcfc* I am sated (130.18) 

An a — u variation is seen in : 

Tiau-hdLndJ € 8 it stopped (raining) 196.8; p!ai-huna ,ut 8 he shrank 
33.16 

Variations between a and i are: 

yawattV I talk (132.3); yiwiya'uCe* I keep talking, I converse 
(194.5) ; yiwin talking, (power of) speech 138.4 

leibofn I shall carry it (124.5); libin news (what is carried about 
from mouth to mouth[?]) 194.9 

Of o (u) — e variations there have been found: 

lohott*e € I die 184.18; lehett*e e I drift dead ashore (75.5) 
xd a -hulc!u'halc f na e n I breathe; xa a -heg*'haVna g n I breathe (79.2) 
*/os-6' u little 180.20; aI-t!e e s'iY little-eyed 94.3 

An e — i variation is found in the probably related: 

p!ey£nt*e € I lie 71.5 (future p!e't*e* [146.9]) ; gwen-ptiyi'nk^wa'n 

I lie on pillow (future gwen-pllk^wan) 
t'geytfh it rolls; a'l-i gVycflx tears rolled from (his) eyes 138.25 

§32. Consonant- Ablaut 

Consonant-ablaut, ordinarily a rare method of word-formation, 
plays a rather important part in the tense-formation (aorist and non- 
aorist) of many verbs. The variation is in every case one between 
fortis and non-fortis; i. e., between p!, t! y let, ts! y and 6, d, g, *, respec- 
tively. Three main types of grammatical consonant change are to 
be recognized: 
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1. An initial fortis in the aorist as opposed to an initial media in 
non-aorist forms: 

aorist klolcl- (stem go u l- dig) 
aorist Hebe- (stem de e b- arise) 
aorist Uayag- (stem dd a g- find) 

2. A medial fortis followed by a vowel in the aorist as opposed to 
a medial tenuis followed by a consonant in non-aorist forms: 

aorist loplod- (stem lop'd- rain, snow, or hail) 
aorist lots lag- (stem lasg- touch) 

3. A medial media in the aorist as opposed to a medial fortis in 
the remaining forms: 

aorist nu u d- (stem nuHt- drown) 
aorist vn { g- (stem wile!- spread) 

Needless to say, this consonant-ablaut has absolutely nothing to do 
with the various mechanical consonant-changes dealt with in the 
phonology. 

A few examples of consonant-ablaut not connected with regular 
grammatical changes have also been f ound : 

a'omod- boil; ta\ f umu* L mt t Of- boil 

hau-gwen-yutluyad-i- swallow down greedily (like duck or hog) 
126.10; Jiau-gwen^yunu e yan-i- dit. 

The second example illustrates an interchange not of fortis and non- 
fortis (for n e is related to n as is t! to d), but of non-nasal stop and 
nasal. 

I. The Verb (§§33-83) 

§33. Introductory 

The verb is by far the most important part of the Takelma sen- 
tence, and as such it will be treated before the independent pronoun, 
noun, or adjective. A general idea of the make-up of the typical 
verb-form will have been gained from the general remarks on mor- 
phology; nevertheless the following formula will be found useful by 
way of restatement: 

Loosely attached prefixes + verb-stem (or aorist stem derived 
from verb-stem) -f derivational suffixes -f formal elements (chiefly 
pronominal) + syntactic element. 

This skeleton will at the same time serve to suggest an order of 
treatment of the various factors entering into verb morphology. 
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Before taking up the purely formal or relational elements, it seems 
best to get an idea of the main body or core of the word to which 
these relational elements are attached. The prefixes, though not 
entering into the vital grammatical structure of the verb, are impor- 
tant for the part they play in giving the whole verb-form its exact 
material content. They may, therefore, with advantage be taken up 
first. 

1. Verbal Prefixes (§ § 34-38) 

i 34. GENERAL REMARKS 

Verbal prefixes may be classified into four groups when regard is 
mainly had to their function as determined largely by position with 
respect to other prefixes: incorporated objects, adverbial (including 
local) elements, incorporated instrumentals, and connective and 
modal particles. These various prefixes are simply strung along as 
particles in the same order in which they have been listed. Inasmuch 
as the exact function of a prefix is to a considerable extent determined 
by its position, it follows that the same prefix, phonetically speaking, 
may appear with slightly variant meanings according as it is to be 
interpreted as an object, local element, or instrument. Thus the 
prefix v- always has reference to the hand or to both hands; but the 
exact nature of the reference depends partly on the form of the verb 
and partly on the position of the prefix itself, so that t- may be trans- 
lated, according to the circumstances of the case, as 
hand(s) : 

l-pM-noWwtfn I warm my hands 

WITH THE HAND: 

i- e d u dini' e n I hunt for it with the hand ( = I am feeling around 
for it) 

IN THE HAND: 

p % irri J i-hd u gvxigwa u n I run with salmon in my hand 
In the first of these three examples the v- as object precedes the 
incorporated instrumental pli* fire, so that the form means literally 
i warm my hands with fire. In the third form the % as local ele- 
ment follows the incorporated object p x im salmon. Such a triplicate 
use is found only in the case of incorporated nouns, particularly such 
as refer to parts of the body. These incorporated elements are to 
be kept distinct from certain other elements that are used in an 
§ 34 
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adverbial sense only, and regularly occupy the second position. 
The line between these two sets of prefixes is, however, difficult to 
draw when it comes to considering the place to be assigned to some 
of the prefixed elements. It is doubtful whether we are fully justified 
in making absolutely strict distinctions between the various uses of 
the body-part prefixes; at any rate, it is certainly preferable, from a 
native point of view, to translate the three examples of I- incorpora- 
tion given above as: 

I-hand-fire-warm (-as-regards-myself ) 

I-hand-hunt-for-it 

I-salmon-hand-run-with 

leaving in each case the exact delimitation in meaning of the element 
hand to be gathered from the general nature of the form. The fol- 
lowing examples will render the matter of position and function of the 
various prefixes somewhat clearer: 



Object. 


Locative 
adverb. 


Instrument. 


Modal. 


Verb proper. 


6ftn- sticks 


wa- together 


f-hand 




Uox</xi<n I gather (them) (-1 
gather sticks together) 




te*-away 


wa- with it 




wOfigitoVn she is bought (-she 
is brought with it) 176.17 


ftctfn-road 


ta-ln 




yaxa- continuously 


tMU*lga"n I follow (it) (-1 
keep following the trail) 


dottr rocks 


M«- up 


1-hand 




iget!e / sgidi*n I lifted (them) (-1 
lifted up the rocks) 




Turn- across 


wapa- knife 




swilswa'lhi he tore him (—he 
tore hlmopen with a knlfe)73.3 




dak'- above 


do- mouth 


wala'*sina- truly 


hdali'nda' I answering him (—1 
did answer him) 




xa- between, 
in two 


I- hand 


mV i*wa- probably 


ifl'Htfn I cut him (-I'll prob- 
ably cut him through) 31.13 



If two adverbial Qocal) elements are used, the body-part prefix 
follows that which is primarily adverbial in character; thus: 

bolide? 'didi'nik lot* did you stretch it out? ( = 6o-i- out + de-lip, 
in front + di interrogative particle + di'niklaf you stretched it) 

In general it may be said that instances of a body-part prefix pre- 
ceding a primarily adverbial element (like 6o-i-, 6d°-, he"-, and others) 
are rare or entirely lacking. 

From what has been said it might seem that the connective and 
modal elements (like yaxa, wH ,u wa, and di) are more closely associated 
with the verb form than are the other elements, yet this is only 
apparently the case. Properly speaking all these modal elements are 
post-positives that normally attach themselves to the first word of 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 5 § 34 
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the sentence, no matter what part the word plays in the sentence. 
Thus in a form like me' e -di-ginigaY did you come ? ( = me e - hither -f- 
di- interrogative particle + ginigaY you went to), the modal (inter- 
rogative) element di regularly stands nearest the verb; but as soon as 
another word is introduced before the verb, the interrogative particle 
shoves back a step, and we have a form of sentence like, e. g., Jvoida u 8 
di me' e ginigaY did you come as singer, i. e., to sing? From this 
it becomes fairly evident that the di in the first example is not prop- 
erly a verbal prefix at all, but merely a post-positive particle depend- 
ing upon the preceding me' e , in the same way that, in the second 
example, it depends upon the noun hoida' e 8 singer. This inference 
is clinched by a form like giniga'fldi did you go (somewhere)? 
for here the di is evidently an enclitic element, not a prefix. 

In sharp contradistinction to such movability, the body-part and 
adverbial prefixes occupy rigidly fixed positions before the verb; 
they therefore belong to a class quite distinct from the modal parti- 
cles. These latter are verbal prefixes only in so far as their post- 
positive tendency may force them to become embedded in the 
verb-complex, in which case they seem to cut loose the incorporated 
object, adverbial prefix, and instrumental element from the verb. 
Diagrammatically the last form tabulated may be represented by 
xa-i- [ml fU wa] -sgl u bi 6 n. We may then dismiss the modal elements 
from our consideration of verbal prefixes, to return to them when 
speaking of connective and adverbial particles. 

§ 35. INCORPORATED NOUNS 

It may seem strange at first sight to interpret in the examples 
given above such elements as b&m sticks, gwdn road, and da y n rocks 
as incorporated objects, when they occur as absolute nouns in that 
form as well, though a faint suggestion of incorporation is given 
by gwarb-Jiar^axar-t!vluHga u n i keep following the trail, in that 
the modal post-positive yarn follows not gwdn, but rather ha~, as 
though the direct object were not quite felt to be an element inde- 
pendent of the verb. Without laying particular stress on this latter 
point, there are, it would seem, good reasons for considering the 
nouns referred to as incorporated, though in any event the incor- 
poration must be called a loose one, and not at all comparable with 
the Iroquois usage. 

§ 35 
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1. In the first place it is evident from such examples as trpli*- 
no' u ¥wa € n i warm my hands and hari^wayc^swil&uxi'lhi he tore him 
open with a knife, that nouns (in these cases pli* fire and waya 
knife) occur as incorporated instrumental, for such elements as 5- 
and 'hamr can not possibly be isolated from the verb (Jian- does not 
occur as independent adverb, but only as prefix; %- is inconceivable 
as independent noun) ; furthermore, if, in the forms just quoted, p!i* 
and waya be looked upon as absolutely independent nouns, they lose 
all semblance of grammatical form, there being, indeed, nothing but a 
definite position in a verb-complex that could here suggest the notion 
of instrumentality. It is also possible to isolate waya, but that 
would involve considerable readjustment of the verbal structure. 
To be stamped as an instrumental, waya must in that case be fol- 
lowed by a postposition wa with, so that the sentence then reads, 
hm-swihwa'lhi wa'ya wa x (the phrase wa'ya wa s may also precede). 

If we wish to incorporate the instrumental idea into the verb, and 
yet keep the noun outside of the verb-structure, we may let the wa, 
which seems properly to denote with it, occupy the place of the incor- 
porated waya, which, as an appositive of wa, then either precedes or 
follows the verb-form, wa'ya 7ian-wa-87mlswa'Thi, or Jian-wa-swilswa'lhi 
waya x he-across-with-it-tore-him (it, i. e.), the-knife. This con- 
struction is identical with the well-known appositional structure of 
Nahua or Chinook (e. g., i-it-killed the-dog), except that the incor- 
porated element is here instrumental and not objective in character. 
The noun and its representative can not both be incorporated in the 
verb, such a form as Jum--waya^w(i^wil8wa'lhi, for instance, being 
quite impossible. 

It becomes clear, therefore, that an incorporated instrumental 
noun like wa'ya is quite analogous to an instrumental body- 
part prefix like £- hand, with the difference that wa'ya may 
be isolated in that form, while f- must, when isolated, be 
provided with a possessive pronominal element. The form Jian-i- 
swUswa'lhi i tore him open with my hand is strictly analogous to 
harv-wc^a-^wilsyxi'lhi', the sentence Wade s lc % Ttar^wchsvnlswa'lhi my- 
hand i-across-with-it-tore-him corresponds to wa'ya MTv-wo-awUr 
8wa'lhi; and, finally, Mn-8wU#uxi'Ihi luxde'V wa y i-across-tore-him 
my-hand with (-it) is parallel to Tum-swilswa'Thi wa'ya wa". What- 
ever is true morphologically of i- must be true of wa'ya; the evident 
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incorporation of v- involves the incorporation of wa'ya in the analogous 
form. 

As the incorporation of the noun as an instrument seems a rather 
important trait of Takelma, a number of further examples may be 
given: 

xa a -be € -nd' u Ywa e n I warm my back in (really — with) the sun 

(6e fl sun); cf. 188.20 
Jie ee -xi-le'me e ]c*i he destroyed them with water (xi water) 
he et -p!l i 4eme' e lc*i he destroyed them with fire (p!i { fire) 98.12 
xardarv-fgiWga'lhi he broke it with a rock (dan rock) 24.4 
gwenrwayasgd'HH he cut their necks off with his knife (waya' a too* 

with his knife, apart from verb-structure) 144.5, 22 
xd^be'm-lcIwdH'IcIwidi'n I broke it with a stick (fce'm stick) 
da, a -7ie e IryebeW e n I sing for him, literally, I engage (?) his ears 

with song (he e l song; ol-yebeb~i- show to) 
dd a -t t mu u gal-lewe''liv)i e n I shake my ears with twisted shells 

(attached to them) (Vmu u gal twisted shell) 122.1 
dtf-Val-p^ili'pWn I squash them with my penis (Vol penis) 73.14 
de^e't'-baxamagwana^V we came crying, literally, we came hav- 
ing (our) mouths with tears (yet ' tears) 
yap!a-dauya a -t8!aya f Vi he shot people with his shaman's spirit 

(dauya' a k* v da his shaman-spirit, apart from verb-structure); 

cf. 164.14 

All these, except the last, begin with elements (xd°-, Tie"-, gwen~, da*-, 
di { -, de) that can not be isolated from the verb. 

Instrumental, whether nouns or body-part prefixes, can occur 
only in transitive verbs. The forms novwa? yana^warlobobi fe n i 
pound acorns with a pestle and rwxwa Kj irloboxagwa u n i pound 
with a pestle, as compared with lobd'xade* i pound, will serve to 
illustrate this. The first sentence reads, when literally translated, 
pestle (noxwa y ) i-acobns (yana x ) -with-it-pound. The logical 
instrument (noxwcf) stands outside the verb-complex and is in 
apposition with its incorporated instrumental representative (wo-), 
yancf being the direct (incorporated) object. The form lobo'xade* 
i pound is made intransitive by the element -xa- (hence the change 
in pronominal form from transitive - t n to intransitive -de?), and 
allows of no instrumental modification; a form like i-lobo'xade' could 
hardly mean i pound with the hand; at most it could signify 
i pound in the hand. If we wish, however, to express the logical 
instrument in some manner, and yet neglect to specify the object, we 
must get around the difficulty by making a secondary transitive of 
5 35 
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the intransitive in -xa-. This is done by the suffixed element -gw- 
having, attended by. The grammatical object of a transitive verb 
in -gw- is never the logical object of the action, but always dependent 
upon the comitative idea introduced by this suffix. Hence the sec- 
ond form is not provided with a true instrumental (with a pestle), 
but takes the logical instrument (noxvx?) as a direct object, while 
the tr is best rendered by in the hand; to translate literally, the 
form really means i pound having a pestle in the hand. 

It sometimes happens that a verb form has two instrumentals, 
one, generally t- with the hand, expressing indefinite or remote 
instrumentality, the second, a noun or demonstrative, expressing the 
actual instrument by means of which the action is accomplished. In 
such cases the second instrument is expressed outside of the verb- 
complex, but may be represented in the verb by the incorporated wa 
with it following the first instrumental element ($-). Examples of 
such double instrumentals are: 

gwalV ba a - t wva-xd'H % i wind he-up-hand-with-it-caused-them-to- 

fall, i. e., he caused them to fall by means of a wind (that he 

made go up) 168.2 
ga e l^jtxi-molo t ma'Ihi that she-hand-with-it-stirs-it-up, i. e., she 

stirs it up with that (incidentally, of course, she uses her hand 

too) 170.16 
dan (object) Tcfama (instr.) ptai-*i-war8ga' a Vsgigi'n rocks tongs 

down-hand-with-it-pick-up, i. e., I pick up the rocks with the 

tongs (and put them) down 

2. The noun as instrument has been shown to act in a manner 
entirely analogous to the instrumental body-part prefix. The latter 
can, without phonetic change, become the direct object of the verb 
by occupying the proper position: 

8'inr^4at8!agi u n I touched his nose with my hand (s'in- nose) 
but, theoretically at least, 

win-late !agi' e n I touched his hand with my nose 
If we bear in mind that such elements as 8'in- and t- are really nothing 
but nouns in their stem form (with possessive pronoun: «*in-$-x-da 
his nose; i'-ih-x-da his hand), the parallelism with such noun- 
objects as hem and gwan (see examples on p. 65) becomes complete. 
The fact that they may occur independently, while s m wr and v- 
never do, is really irrelevant to the argument, as a body-part noun 
must necessarily be associated with some definite person. Entirely 
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analogous to the nominal elements -i'-z- and -u-x- of 8'inlxda and 
i'Uxda is, e. g., the -am- of gwa a l-a y m-£1c % my road. Just as they 
drop off when the body-part nouns are incorporated, whether as 
object or instrument, into the verb, so, also, the -am- of gwd a Uam- 
(=gwd a n-arir-) drops off when the noun is used without pronominal 
or prepositional modification. That the -am- has nothing per se to 
do with the pronominal affix, but is really a noun-forming element 
added to the stem, is proven by forms like har-gwd a lcfm in the road. 
Thus: 

object &2ra, in bl'mrWtf-Artloxcfifcn I gather sticks, is related to 
object 8'in- f in 8'inrl4at8!agi u n I touch his nose, as 
instrument b&m, in xd a -be e TnrJc!woH*k!widi e n I broke it with a 

stick, to 
instrument 8'in-, in 8*in-t!ayagi' e n I find it with my nose (=1 

smell it) 

In view of the complete parallelism of noun and body-part element 
and the transparent incorporation of the noun as instrument, nothing 
remains but to look upon the simple noun without pronominal 
affixes, when placed immediately before the local and instrumental 
prefixes of the verb, as itself a loosely incorporated object. Exam- 
ples of noun-objects in such form and position are to be found in 
great number; in fact, the regularity with which the object is put 
before the verb, as contrasted with the freely movable subject, argues 
further for the close relation of the noun-object to the verb. 

A few further examples of incorporated noun-objects are given by 
way of illustration: 

he e l-gd-gulugwa,' e n I desire to sing (literally, I-song-breast-desire; 

7ie e l song) 
Jie e l-yunu7ia"n I sing a song (106.7) 
wilv-warl~t!a f nida e you shall keep house (literally, you-house- 

together-hand-will-hold; vrili house) 28.13 
abai* xumarlc!emna fe 8 cook (literally, in-the-house food-maker; 

xuma food) 54.3 
wai-8'ugii' 's'uxgwtfn I am sleepy (literally, I-sleep-am-confused?- 

having; wai sleep) 
pltf-da-tlagdl he built a fire (jpll* fire) 96.17 
/ pll i -bd a -yamk Kv> he picked up the fire (literally, he-fire-up-went- 

having) 96.25 
xi- € ugwa y nk % he will drink water (xi water) 162.17 
s-tx-ligPV" he brought home venison (s'te venison) 134.4 
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In none of these would the placing of the object after the verb- 
form be at all idiomatic; in some (as in Jie e l-gel-gulugwa' t n and wai- 
s'iigu'8'uxgwa*ri) it would be quite inconceivable. The incorporation 
must be considered particularly strong in those cases in which the 
object is what might be called a root-noun identical in form with a 
verb-stem of corresponding significance: 

wai 1 sleep, to sleep 

he e l~ song, to sing 

se e l- black paint, to paint 

likewise where the object gives special color to the verb, deter- 
mining the concrete significance of the form, as in xumar1c!emna u 8 
and wtti^ari-tla'nida*. 

3. Besides being used as instrumental and direct objects, a few 
incorporated nouns are found employed in set phrases, apparently as 
subjects. Such are: 

bd a -be e -Jc!iyi' i lc'da e forenoon (literally, up-sun-going, or when-it- 
goes) (6d°- is never used as independent adverb, so that 6e e - 
sun must here be considered part of the verb-complex) 

ndv-be'-ktiyi'Wda* afternoon (literally, down-river [i. e., west]- 
sun-going) 

moV-woW as son-in-law he visits wife's parents ( = mot*- son-in- 
law + wo y Yj probably identical with wok K he arrived) 17.13, in 
which mot'- must be considered an integral part of the verb, 
because unprovided with pronominal affix (cf . mo't'd a his son- 
in-law), and, further, because the whole form may be accom- 
panied by a non-incorporated subject (e. g., ho'mxi mofwdW 
Otter visited his wife's parents, literally, something like : Otter 
son-in-law-arrived) 

4. Several verb-fonps seem to. show an incorporated noun forming 
a local phrase with an immediately preceding local prefix; in such 
cases the whole phrase must be considered an incorporated unit, its 
lack of independence being evidenced either by the fact that 
it is itself preceded by a non-independent verbal prefix, or else differs 
in phonetic form from the corresponding independent local phrase. 
Examples are: 

dd a -te\fdei-8g<dawi' t n I looked at them out of the corners of my 
eyes (literally, I-alongside-eye-looked-at-them) 2 ; cf. dd a -ts'!e- 
leide alongside my eyes 

1 wai- indeed could not be obtained as an independent noun, its existence as substantive being inferred 
from forms such as that cited above. 

* It may be, however, that this form is to be interpreted as i-asidi- (with-thi-) eye-lookrd-at-thxm, 
(r /eld- being in that case an incorporated instrumental noun. 
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Ka-t % gd a -gwidVlc'" he threw it into the open (literally, he-in-earth- 

threw-it) ; cf . ha-fgdU in the earth 
bar-i-dak'-wili-t!d a di u n I ran out of the house Qxiri- out, adverbial 

prefix + daY- on top of + wili house) 24.13; cf. dale*~will on 

top of the house 
h(b-yau-t'ge'net8!a e n I put it about my waist (literally, I-in 

[ under ?]-rib-put-it-about) ; cf. Jia-yawade inside my ribs 

Such verbs with incorporated local phrases are naturally not to be con- 
fused with cases in which a local prefix is followed by an incorporated 
(instrumental) noun with which it is not, however, directly connected. 
Thus the fair of fab-tgd a -gwidi s k' w is not directly comparable to the 
fair of a form like: 

fat-pltf-to' !u'luk!i e n I set it on fire (pli* with fire) 73.9 
Here ha-pli*- cannot be rendered in the fire. 

Some verb-forms show an evidently incorporated noun that has so 
thoroughly amalgamated with the stem that it is difficult to make 
out its exact share in the building up of the material content of the 
verb. For example : 

s m oml6hoya'lda*n I doctor him as s'omldho'lxa's 
doubtless contains the incorporated noun 8'ofll mountain; but the 
implied allusion is not at all evident, except in so far as the protecting 
spirits of the 8oml6ho'lxa e 8 are largely mountain-spirits. The verb 
itself is probably a derivative of the verb-stem loho- die (aorist 
lohoi-). 

§36. BODY-PART PREFIXES 

Having disposed of the modal prefixes, which on analysis turned 
out to be verbal prefixes only in appearance, and of incorporated 
nouns, which one would hardly be inclined to term prefixes in the 
narrower sense of the term, there remain for our consideration two 
important sets of genuine prefixes, body-part elements and adverbial, 
chiefly local, prefixes. The former will be taken up first. By " body- 
part prefix " is not meant any body-part noun in its incorporated form 
(many of these, such as ts'lelei- eye, tliba- pancreas, not differing 
morphologically from ordinary incorporated nouns), but only certain 
etymologically important monosyllabic elements that are used to indi- 
cate in a more general way what body-part is concerned in a particular 
action, and which may be regarded as in some degree verbal classifiers. 
With the exception of t- hand and 8*in- nose, classed with the rest 
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because of their very extended use, they differ fundamentally from 
other body-part nouns in that they have, besides their literal, also a 
more formal, local value; in this capacity they are regularly employed, 
also, as the first element of noun and pronoun local phrases, and, some 
of them, as the second element of local postpositions. In the fol- 
lowing list the second column gives the literal body-part significance; 
the third, the generalized local meaning; the fourth, the correspond- 
ing independent noun (in a few cases, it will be observed, there is no 
such corresponding noun); and the fifth column, an example of a 
local phrase : 



Prefix. 


Body. 


Local. 


Noun. 


Phrase. 


dak'- 


head 


over, above 


da'g~ax- dele' my head 


dak' -wili over the house 


\da-,de- 
\ de- 


mouth, lips 




dix-dek' 






In front 




dlC gwa in front of himself 


d&a- 


ear 


alongside 


dd*- n- x- de*k' 


daa-nela^m along the river 


rtor 


nose 




ri»4Lx-deV 




gwen- 


neck, nape 


lnback^ehlnd 


[b&Vdan-x-deV] 


QwenrCgaVon east side of the 
land 


%• 


hand 




I-tf-x- de'Jf 




xtfo- 


back, waist 


between4n two 


xtia-ha*mfk' 


x&*- gweldt between my legs 


(H<- 


back 


on top of 





dH-lUdi over my hand 


Qtlr 


breast 


lacing 


gll-x-dck', [bilg-an-z-de y k'\ 


gddi facing, In front of me 


dit- 


anus 


In rear 


[delg- «*n- t'V] 


dV-tgaa on west side of the 
land 


to- 


woman's pri- 
vate parts 


In 


kaO-x-dek' 


ha-iiya* In the water 


9*d- 


leg 


under 


gtoil-x-dek' 


gioelrzifa* under water 


la- 

Ml- 


belly 
foot 


down, below 


ltd*- excrement 
taUx-de s k* 


La-t'gGU Uplands (—? front 
of the country) 


oj. 


eye, face 


to. at 


[trlcld-Vk' my eye] 
[li'ugxo- ox- dek' my face 


al-r 6* maH to the mountain 


(B*rf. 


forehead ( — 
above eye) 




dHWW 


dU'a'lda at his forehead 


pBenha-Hr 


nape (—neck 
under) 




gwenha-u-x-dt*k' 


ffwenha-udi at my nape 



The last two are evidently compounded; the first of dl { - above 
and al- eye, face, the second of gwen-ms,CK and probably adverbial 
prefix ha-u- under. The noun Jiaw-x- woman's private parts may 
possibly be connected with this prefix liar-u-, though, in view of the 
fact that hi- appears as the incorporated form of the noun, it seems 
more probable that the resemblance in form and meaning is acci- 
dental. It is possible that other rarer body-part prefixes occur, but 
those listed are all that have been found. 

In not a few cases, where the body-part prefix evidently has neither 
objective nor instrumental meaning, it may yet be difficult to see a 
clearly local idea involved. This is apt to be the case particularly 
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with many intransitive verbs, in which the share of meaning con- 
tributed by the body-part prefix is apparent enough but where the 
logical (syntactic) relation of its content to that of the verb proper is 
hardly capable of precise definition. Thus, from yowo" he is are 
formed by means of body-part prefixes: 

al- e yowo' e he-eye-is, i. e., he looks 62.6 

da a - e yowo' e he-ear-is, i. e., he listens, pays attention 96.9 

bd a -gel- i yowo ,e he-up-breast-is, i. e., he lies belly up 140.5 

In these cases it is obviously impossible, yowo- being an intransitive 
verb not implying activity, to translate aZ-, dd a ~, and gel- as instru- 
mentals (with the eye, ear, breast) ; nor is there any clear idea of 
location expressed, though such translations as at the eye, ear, 
breast would perhaps not be too far fetched. In many verbs the 
body-part prefix has hardly any recognizable meaning, but seems 
necessary for idiomatic reasons. In a few cases prefixes seem to 
interchange without perceptible change of meaning, e. g., al- and 
dak' in: 

sldemxigam we shall assemble (186.7) 

dak' <temxia ue t t people (indef.) will assemble (136.11) 

Where two body-part prefixes occur in, a verb form, they may 
either both retain their original concrete significance, the first prefix 
being generally construed as object, the second as instrument (e. g., 
8'al- £ i-lats!agi' e n i-foot-hand-touch-him, i. e., i touch his foot with 
my hand) ; or the first prefix may have its secondary local signifi- 
cance, while the second is instrumental in force (e. g. y de-H-wi'tgi^n 
i-front-hand-spre ad-it, i. e., i spread it out); or both prefixes 
may have secondary local or indefinite significance (e. g., gwd-ge'lr 
e yowo e he-leg-breast-is, i. e., he faces away from him) ; rarely 
do we find that two body-part prefixes are concrete in significance and 
absolutely coordinated at the same time (see footnote to 12 below). 

To illustrate the various uses of the body-part prefixes it seems 
preferable to cite examples under each separate prefix rather than to 
group them under such morphologic headings as objective, instru- 
mental, and local, as by the former method the range of usage taken 
up by the various prefixes is more clearly demonstrated. The 
examples are in each case divided into two groups: (a) literal signifi- 
cation (objective, instrumental, or local) and (6) general adverbial 
(local) signification. 
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1. daie- 

(a) HEAD, WITH HEAD, IN HEAD: 

dsk % te!aydp*de e I washed my head Giterally, I washed in 
my head 

dakH K bd' a gamf he tied together (their head hair) 27.1 

dak'tiatelagi'tn I touched top of his head 

dafchagdtfe* I felt thrill in my head (as when sudden cold 
tremor goes through one) 

aZdak'sa°m*a N m he bumped (with) his head against it 79.7 

dbYYiwi'Y(mk % wa t n I brandish it over my head 
(6) ON top of, above: 

da.kT gu' u ba*n I put rounded scooped-out object (like hat or 
canoe) on top (of head) (61.9) 

dakYekte'xade* I smoke Giterally, I raise [sc, tobacco- 
smoke] overtone's head]) (96.23) 

dak'limlmxgwat it (i. e., tree) falls on you (108.12) 

d6k % wd a ga' e n I finish it Giterally, I bring it on top) (110.17) 

will dak*yd a ngwa' e n I pass house (? literally, I go with house 
above me) (150.8) 

dAk t dahd a li u n I answer him (61.6; 180.18) 

dakHlemZxilc' we assembled together (43.9; 136.11) 

dak' hene e da'*n I wait for him 

The last three or four examples can hardly be said to show a 
transparent use of dak*-. Evidently the meaning of the prefix 
has become merged in the general verbal content, becoming 
unrecognizable as such; cf. undeb in English undebstand, 

UNDEBGO. 

2. da- 9 de- 
It seems possible that we have here two distinct prefixes to begin 

With, d(3h INSIDE OF MOUTH (cf. dotsldydp* HE WASHED HIS 

mouth) and de~ lips (cf. deHsfaydp* he washed his lips and 
noun de e -x- lips), from the second of which developed the 
general local significance of in fbont; contrast also AadaY- 
gwa in his own mouth with dWgwa in front of himself. The 
strict delimitation of the two, however, is made difficult by 
the fact .that da-, alone in this respect among non-radical 
verbal elements, undergoes palatal ablaut (thus becoming de-) 
whenever the stem shows a palatal vowel, whether primary 
or itself due to ablaut; observe also the stem-change from 
dar to de- in had&'Vgwa 170.2 and TiadedZ in my mouth. These 
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apparently secondary de- prefixes will be listed together with 
and immediately following the da- prefixes, while the true, 
chiefly local, de-, (da)- prefixes will be put by themselves. 

(a 1 ) da-, (de-) mouth, in mouth, with mouth, lips, teeth, 
tongue: 
Jda e ogroT^ihegavehimtoeat Git., he mouth-gave him) (186.25) 
ide e %uVi he gave me to eat 186.2 

d&t!aya' ie he went to get something to eat 75.9 

deda'k*da a k % sharpen your teeth! 126.18; 128.23 

d&tetala'te tiffin I chew it 

aldattde'tliffin I lick it 

delate !agi' e n I taste it Qiterally, I mouth-touch it) 

aZdap'op'iw £ n I blow at it (194.1) 

dedama' e x he was out of wind 26.5 

dismay ama ,€ n I smile 

7tad& e yowo' u da e (creek) going into (river) Qiterally, in- mouth- 
being) 
JdaZo«Z f he lied Qiterally, he mouth-played) 110.23; 156.14 
[del&nhixi he lied to me 

da,yuwo' e 8 he suddenly stopped (singing, talking) (literally, 

he mouth-started, as in fright) 138.23 
ldaVdaM a li' e n I answer him (180.18) 
\da¥dehdsi he answers me 

7ie e dele'lek!i e n I finished (story, talking) 50.4 

ddumu'sgade* I tell truth (184.3) 

dexebenaY you said it (literally, you mouth-did it) 14.10; 15.6 

aldete'!u'luk!i*n I suck it 

dedete'!u'luk!i e n I kiss her (first de- as object, her lips; sec- 
ond de- as instrument, with my lips) 

dehememi' e n I taste it (cf . i-hemem- wrestle) 

lor-idehenenaY you are through eating Oiterally, you are 
out-mouth-done) (136.16) 

deligia'lda e n I fetch it for him to eat (130.9) 

dehe'yelcli e n I left food over 

da- can not stand before $- hand, because of the palatal timbre 
of the latter. Examples of de%~: 

de € lda'mk!ink x it will get choked 

de s Hate!agi u n I touched his mouth (de- =*da- as object; t- as 
instrument. Contrast above darlats!agi' e n I tasted it, with 
da- as instrument) 
Similarly other palatal non-radical elements cause a change of 
da- to de-\ 
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de^hi£-gvlu-gwa u n I want it in my mouth (=1 desire to eat 
[ his = trying]) 
(6) de-,(da-) in front, ahead, at door of house: 

deHklala'JclUin (house) was scratched on door 154.1, 2, 3 

dense* *Y he opened door of house (cf. alse' e Jc K he bowed to 
him) 63.12 

deHp'owo'W he bent it 

bd a de"yeweya y Jc % " he started traveling again (literally, he 
up-ahead-went-again-with it) 22.4; 24.9; 25.6 

dewiliwa'lsi she is fighting me 27.3 

de e gvndW w he stuck (threw) it into (fire) 27.8 

dQYiwi'Vauk % wa*n I brandish it before my face (172.12) 

gasa'lhi de'hits!d a ga' e s fast stepper (literally, quickly ahead- 
stepper) 

bar-ide'di'nixiaP* they marched by in regular order (literally, 
they out-ahead-stretched) 144.14 

de € iwi' i gi'n I spread it out (120.1) 

Vga a defhi Jc!iya'Jc*i e if the world goes on (literally, world 
ahead-goes-if) 146.4 

d&mats!a K ¥ he put it point foremost (into their eyes) 27.8 

As in the case of dak*-, so also here, not a few forms occur in which 
the meaning of the prefix da-, de- is far from being clearly in 
evidence: 

d*t!aga e n I build a fire (96. 17) 
\ald*tc!u'liV*Y he caught fire 98.3 
\Metc!ii'lu u *xi I caught fire 
dzgiMTclaJx it glows (142.1) ; 188.15 
cUddJ^guyv/^si (fire) blisters my face (25.11) 
de e U*a'maJc!i e n I put out the fire 
dsLt t ama"x the fire goes out 
dzt!abaga"n I finish it (176.6) 
d&sgayana' e n I lie down 

As the first seven of these examples show, dor, de- sometimes 
imply a (probably secondary) reference to fire. 

3. aa a - 

(a) ear, with ear (referring to hearing), in ear, cheek, sides 
of head: 

d%Hs!ay<Ljf he washed his ear 

d&its'IamcfJc* he squeezed his ears 

d&'tiaislagi'tn I touched his ear, cheek 

daFagani'tn I heard it (55.3; 108.16) 

da, a dd a gi' e n I am able to hear it (literally, I can ear-find it) 

(100.12) 
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dh*U*kujwa u n I listen to him (55.1; 96.2; 146.5) 

dsfte'lZmxde 6 1 hear big noise 90.21 

anl e ge da,' e yowo e he did not listen to it (literally, he not there 

ear-was) 96.9 
dsfsgeJcIetfitfn I kept listening (102.3) 
dfryehH he went where he heard (noise of people singing or 

gambling) 106.10. 
dh a dde f p % i he stuck it across his ear 
d&dalaga'mt* he made holes in his ears 
dVdsLH'be'^lcYbagams they had their hair tied on sides of head 

{d% { da a ' probably as incorporated phrase, over ears) 142.17 
d& e ibo't l bidi e n I pull out his hair (from side of head) (194.7) 

(6) ALONG, ON SIDE! 

wi'laU d&*wat K ba' a garrvdina* arrows shall be tied along (their 
length) with it (i. e., sinew) 28.1 

4. 8*i/n~ NOSE, IN NOSE, WITH NOSE: 

8'in £ igile' e 8gwa he scratched his own nose 14.11 ; 15.7 

8 m int!ayagi' e n I smell it (literally, I nose-find it) (160.20) 

8'indalaga'mt % he made holes in septum (cf. under dd°-) 22.1 

s'inZo^fc't he stuck it into nose 

a*wde e le'p % gwa he stuck it up into his own nose 

s'ingeycfn he turned away his nose 

Q'inyuwo' € 8 he dodged with his nose (as when fly lights; cf. 

under da-) 
8 m wt*uwak*de' I feel warm in my nose 
s'mxi'nihxLnp^de* I sniff 
e'inwill fi 1c'ap % de e I blow my nose 
ate*vold' u xa e n they meet each other (24.12) 

5. gwen- 

(a) neck: 

gwevsgd' u da e n I cut his neck (144.2, 3, 5, 22) 
gwents!ayaga'*n I washed his neck 
ha^ugwenyunu u yini £ n I swallow it greedily (cf. 126.10) 
gwenlo' u Vi he stuck it in his throat (cf . under 8'irir) 25 A 
gwen e Uat8!agi fe n I touched back of his neck 
gwenwayanagdnhi he swung his knife over their necks 144.2 

(6) back, behind: 

gwe'n € alyowo e he looked back 
gwenyewetfV I went back (152.13; 188.19) 
gwe f nliwila ue he looks back (on his tracks) 59.14; 94.9 
gwexihegwa,' a gwanhi he related it to him 17.11 

In gwenar-ia"8 good singer, the part played by the prefix is not 
clear. 
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6. T- HAND, IN HAND, WITH HAND 

No body-part prefix, except perhaps al-, is used with such fre- 
quency as £-, the scrupulousness with which verbs implying 
action with the hand incorporate it seeming at times almost 
pedantic. Only a small selection out of the great number of 
occurrences need here be given: 

ltslayap* he washed his hand 

Ipl&nd'tywtfn I warm my hands 

wilcfu e Vioyod(igvxi ,£ n I dance with arrow in hand 

nax Vbde e lagwa' e n I sing with pipe in hand 

tyS'W he took it 15.1; 31.8; 44.8; 47.9 

ik x V)2i! a gwi'n I woke him up 16.4 

lgaxagixi"n I scratch him 

igis'igis'i u n I tickle him 

Xhegwe'haY^Twfn I am working 

xafits' !iwiY he split it open 26.6 

iheme^m he wrestled with him 26.11 ; 27.10,11 

lyono'^V he pulled it 

lguyu' £ V she pushed her 55.14 

s'dik'" llu'pxagwanlc* she shall pound with acorn pestle 55.9 

he«Ueme"lc % he killed them off 55.1; 144.6. 

Uta'utHwi'n I caught hold of her (29.12; 140.15) 

iVw^yili^n I make it whirl up 

al^yvlu'yiltfn I rub it 

lt % gwanye' e gif you enslaved her 16.14 

In some cases one does not easily see the necessity for its use: 
witlVge'yefxi they are round about me (48.5) 
(dlwvlu fue xbi he ran away from you 

7. qcW*-i (xo-) 

(a) back, waist: 

x8L*ts!aydp % he washed his back 
p!l { xa,*dat*guyu' ie sgwa his back got blistered 25.11 
x& s tiats!agi u n I touched his back 
xsfpH'no'vVwa he warmed his back 188.20 
xa a Za'°<Za € tt I put (belt) about my waist 

(b) between, in two (in reference to breaking or cutting) : 

xa,*p!a-its' livdi'n I shall split it by throwing (stone) down 

on it (140.7) 
xhhDtea* go-between (in settling feuds) 178.11, 13, 18 
XA % 8go ,u da e n I cut, saw it (21.2, 4) 
XBHsgi'tysgibiV" (bodies) cut through 21.2 
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xsfdanfgiWga'lhi he broko it with rock 24.4 
xsiH*le' ee JcYbagam8 it is all tied together 27.13 
xl^salVgwe'lVgwiLi he broke it by stepping on it 31.4, 5 
X2J k he € 7nk!oH % Tc!idi t n I broke it with stick 

In xahege'haVna'n i breathe (79.2) and x9Jivk!u'Twk x na t n i 
breathe, the xo- may refer to the heaving motion up from the 
waist. 
8. dV- 

(a) back: 

The local uses of xa a - and di { - (in middle, between, and above, 
respectively) would indicate that, in their more literal signifi- 
cation, they refer respectively to the lower back about the 
waist and the upper back, though no direct information 
was obtained of the distinction. 

d&tslayap* he washed himself in back of body 
dl [ hdz his back is burning 
diV6o«i/a'Z«fc f I have warts on my back 102.20 
di l du u gwcfnTc % she will wear it (i. e., skirt) 55.9 
(6) above, on top: 

dVTie'Uya sleeping on board platform 13.2 
diddH^bd'vgamVgwide' I tie my hair on sides of my head (see 

under da*-) (140.11; 142.17) 
6l le algelegala f mda e n I tie his hair up into top-knot (172.2) 
fc € uyu'ts!amda*n I fool him (aorist uyuts!- laugh) 
<Jfi}liinxd' u gi e n I scare him 
ctfrao* (earth) is lit up (78.1) 
di i TiUi i gwa fe n I am glad 22.2 

dl { - is used in quite a number of verbs of mashing or squeezing, 
the primary idea being probably that of pressing down on top 
of something: 

d$p'ili'p % ili t n I squash (yellow-jackets) (74.3); contrast 
gel-bBTn-p'ili'pWn I whip him on his breast (literally, 
I-breast-stick-whip-him) (cf. 76.1, 2, 3) 
d&tHyiWn I mash them 
la-idlgwibi'tYwap* it popped all around 27.14 
diWgumu'fgimi'n I squeezed and cracked many insects (such 
as fleas) 
In many cases, as in some of the forms given above, theprimaiy 
signification of di { - is greatly obscured. It is not at all certain 
but that we are at times (as in dt'uyu'telamda'n) deeding really 
with the phonetically similar prefix dl e - rear. 
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9. gel- 

da) breast, with bbeast (mental activities) : 
gelte lay dp* he.washed his breast 
gel e Uat8!agi ,e n I touched his breast 

ba a gef\ e yo lie down with belly up! Git., up-belly-be!) 140.4 
ge\gvlugwa u n I desire, want it 32.5, 6, 7 
gelhewe'Jiau he thought 44.11; 124.3; 142.20 
ge\lohoigwa"n I avenge him (apparently = I breast-die- with 

him) (146.8; 148.3) 
ge\t!ayaW they thought of it (see under Wn- and dd a ) 152.10 
ge\yaldxaMi e n I forgot him (lit., I breast-lost him) (77.10) 
gelte' faya'mxamV she hid (certain facts) from us 158.7 
geldvlu'Jc'de* I am getting lazy 
ge\heye"x he is stingy (literally, he breast-leaves-remaining = 

keeps surplus to himself) 196.8 
(6) facing: 

ge\t!ana'hi she pushed him (? literally, she held him [away] 

facing her) 1 (25.10) 
gelwaydn he slept with her (literally, he caused her to sleep 

facing him) 26.4; (108.3; 190.2) 
wa'fgwan gel e yowo' e they faced each other (literally, to 

each, other they breast-were) 26.15 
geUcHyi^F he turned around so as to face him 170.2 

10. dl e - 

(a) anus: 

dl e t8!aydp % he washed his anus 

ba-idi e fgat8!a'Vgisi e n I stick out my anus (164.19; 166.1) 

dl'Kdx his anus is burning 94.13 

dPhagdtt'e* I feel ticklish in my anus (as though expecting 

to be kicked) (cf. under dak*-) 166.1 
di e xo' u 8 (food) is spilling out from his anus, (acorns) spill out 
from hopper 94.2, 4, 5 

(6) IN REAR, BEHIND: 

di s 8alyomo'hin I shall catch up with him in running 
be* di u lc!iyi"Jc t afternoon came Git., sun went in rear) (124.15) 
da'o'l dtfhiwiliufe* I ran close behind 
As happens more or less frequently with all body-part prefixes, 

the primary meaning, at least in English translation, of di e - 

seems lost sight of at times: 

abaidl'yowo'vda* coming into house to fight (abai- into house; 
yowo' u da e being) 24.14 

1 Though perhaps better she held him with heb breast, taking gel- as Instrument. 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2-12 6 § 36 
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p!a-idi e 7iana"8 it stopped (wind, rain, snow, hail) 152.16 
In a number of verbs di'- expresses: felling, digging under, or 
erecting a tree or stick, the fundamentat notion being probably 
that of activity at the butt end of a long object: 

di'sgotlolha bSm he was always cutting down trees 108.8 

di'JcIolola'n (tree) was dug under 48.5 

di'i8guyu' u lc!in (tree) was made to fall by being dug under 

48.7,8,12 
p!a-4di e lo' u gvxi e n I make (stick, pestle) stand up (by placing 

it on its butt end) (116.18; 17Q.1, 2) 
p!a-idl e 8gimi'8gam they set (house posts) down into ground 

11. ha- 

(a) woman's private parts: 

hate/ayap* she washed her private parts 
\ieL e Uat8!agi ,e n he touched her private parts 
htfiwesga'Jiak** she spread apart her legs 26.4 

(jb) in: 

(ddnxdagwa) hotslaydJc* he washed inside (of his ear) 
(dZxda) haZo' a Fi he stuck it into (his mouth) 
(s'intxda) hadeZe'p'i he stuck it up into (his nose) 
hedohon he caught them in trap (literally, he caused them 

to die in) (100.8) 
(gwan) h&t!ulugwa' e n I follow in (trail) (96.8,9) 
haZd' u F she put on (her dress), they put on (their skins, 

garments) 160.6 
\LB, € %hu f lu u haL they skinned them 160.5 
h&ya-ut x ge'net8!a e n I put on (my vest) 
As the last examples show ha- sometimes conveys the special 
notion of putting on or taking off a skin or garment. 

12. gwel- 

(d) LEG, IN LEG, WITH LEG: 

gwe\t8!ayd,p* he washed his legs 
gwe\le'ye e 8de e I am lame 
# gwelZd' tt£ F w put on (your leggings)! 

gweH%i' £ n I beat him in running (lit., I-leg-left-him) (184. 14) 
gwelsaltleyesna'n 1 1 have no fat in my legs and feet 102.22 

(5) UNDER, AWAY FROM VIEW: 

gwe\mat8!a s V they put (food) away (sc, under platforms) 

124.22; (132.8) 
gy^e\ge f l t yowo u da e he having his back to him (literally, facing 

him away from view) 122.7 

i This form Is an excellent example of the rather uncommon coordinate use of two body-part prefixes 
(gwd- leg and *<^ foot). 
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13. la- 

(a) fkont or body (probably belly as contrasted with gd- 
bbeast) : * 

\a£s!ayd,p* he washed himself in front of body 
(6) bubst, bip open: 
la^d' *; it burst 24.17 
lant t ba' a Jc!iCba* you (pi.) shall rip them open dike game 

after roasting) 118.5 
l*saU t bd' a gi*n I burst it with my feet (140.22) 
\2L*wayaVha' a gi*n I rip it open with knife (waya knife, as 

incorporated instrument) 

14. 8aU 

(a) FOOT, with foot: 

8BMats!agi' e n I stepped on it (instrument sal-: I foot-touched 

it) (196.18) 
SB\ s Uats!agi u n I touched his foot (object sal-; instrument v-) 
sa\ts!aydp % he washed his feet 
sdXxugl they are standing 63.2 
M ee sslt % gUn kick him off! (24.17) 
aZsatt'&a' a &' he kicked him 86.16,17,18 
gdbam sslgm't'gwat* kick it way up! 
&a\yuwo' e 8 he suddenly lifted up his foot (as when frightened) 

(cf. under da- and 8 'in-) 
sdXplVnd'vVwtfn I warmed my feet 

15. al- face, with eye, to, at 

This is in all respects the most difficult prefix in regard to the 
satisfactory determination of its exact meaning. In a large 
number of cases it seems to involve the idea of sight, not infre- 
quently adding that concept to a form which does not in 
itself convey any such implication. In most of the verb- 
forms, however, many of which have already been given 
under other prefixes, the al- seems to have no definitely ascer- 
tainable signification at all. In some cases it may be cohsid- 
ered merely as an empty element serving as a support for a 
post-positive modal particle. For example: 

al-hi8-gulugwa' t n I am desirous of something 

where his tbying can not occupy an initial position 

BX-di^yokloyaY did you know him? 
Here &]yok!oyaY in itself hardly differs in content from 
yokloyaY you knew him. The most satisfactory definition 
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that can be given of aZ- in its more general and indefinite 
use is that it conveys the idea of motion out from the sphere 
of the person concerned, whether the motion be directed 
toward some definite goal (object) or not; an approximate 
translation in such cases would be to, at. The correctness 
of this interpretation is borne out by the fact that oZ- at 
times replaces a more definite local phrase, as though it were 
a substitute for it, of the same general formal but weaker 
material content. 

wa a da lo*gwa"n to-him I-thrust-it, where wd a da definitely ex- 
presses a local pronominal idea to, at him. 
Compare: 

a\ld' u gwi e n I stretched it out to him 
where the exact local definition of the action is not so clearly 
expressed; the direct object of the verb being here not the 
object thrust, but the person aimed at, while the indirectness 
of the action is interpreted by means of al- as an adverbial or 
local modification of the verbal content. The change of vowel 
in the ending, a — i, is closely connected, as we shall later see, 
with this change of "face" in the verb. The first form may 
be literally translated as to-him i-it-thrust; the second, as 
i-him-to-thrust (it). Similarly, in a\ e Uat8!agi u n i touched 
his body, the al- is probably best considered as a general 
directive prefix replacing the more special prefixes (such as 
sal- , 8'in-, and so on) that indicate the particular part of the 
body affected, or, as one might put it, the exact limit of 
motion. The use of al- in local phrases shows clearly its 
general local significance: al«*o u ma7 at, to the mountain; 
ga e a y l to that, as postposition equivalent to to, for. from. 

(a) face, eye: 

a\ € o u dini' e n I look around for him (cf . o u da' e n I hunt for him) 

(92.27) 
sAxi'tgi'n I see, look at him (-xity- never occurs alone) 186.7; 

188.11. 
eAgaya^n he turned his face 
a\yebebi"n I showed it to him (77.8) 
alyowotfV I looked (cf . yowot < e e I was) (64.3) 
&Lt8!ayaga"n I washed his face (64.5) 
manx Blnvf u k % wa he painted his (own) face 
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al*/aya*fc f he found, discovered it (literally, he eye-found it; 

cf. under 8'in-, dd a -, and gel-) 47.10; 92.27; 194.13 
&L8gdld a liwi' e n I looked at them (moving head slightly to 

side) 
dt'bdvJda'lxde' I have pimples on my face (cf. 102.20) 
9it t wapla i t % wap t na t n I blink with my eyes 102.20 
d\we?Tc!ala e n I shine 
m*nf\t!<maki they watched it (literally, they-between-eye- 

held it; m-*al as incorporated local phrase[¥]) 136.8 

(6) to, at: 

It is at least possible, if not very probable, that al- to, at, and 
al- eye, face, are two entirely distinct prefixes. As many 
preceding examples have incidentally illustrated the local use 
of aZ-, only a few more need be given: 

2lp K oUp % auki he blew on it 15.1 

fdhuyQxde' I go hunting (42.1; 58.14; 70.2; 126.21) 

algesegasa/lfe* I was washing 

eihemeW they met him 24.11 

d'lxleple'xlap* he mashed it up into dough-like mass 94.11 

8>\ e its m !d' u di e n I touch, reach it 

B\8e' e gi € n I bowed to him (172.10) 

16. dl^al* forehead: 

d&sitslaydp' he washed his forehead 

d&dgdegala'ms he tied his hair up into top-knot 172.2 

dI*a!F a' a p K gwa he put (dust) on his forehead 136.28 

17. gwenha-u- nape: 

gwenha'-ute !ayaga e n I shoot off nape of neck 
gwenha-u^6e /e (/am« he has his hair tied in back of his head 

It will have been noticed that several of the body-part prefixes 
have developed special uses that almost entitle them, at times, to 
being considered verbal in function. Thus zd a - back, between has 
been seen to develop, from its latter local use, the more strictly verbal 
one of cutting, splitting, breaking, or rending in two; the ideas of 
between and of division in two are naturally closely associated. 
The specialized semiverbal uses of some of the prefixes may be thus 
listed: 

da-, de- activity in reference to fire (burn, set on fire, glow) 

a»°- rend in two (cut, split, break) . 

dtf- crushing activity (mash, squeeze) 

di'- fell, erect (long object) 

Juir dress, undress 
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la- burst, rip open 
al- look, see 

The resemblance between this use of the Takelma body-part prefixes 
and the Siouan use of verb prefixes denoting instrumental activities 
(e. g., Ponka ha- by pressing with the hand, ma- by cutting, #z- 
wtth the mouth, by blowing) is not far to seek, although in Takelma 
the development seems most plausibly explained from the local, rather 
than the instrumental, force of the prefixes. Neither the employment 
of Takelma body-part nor of Siouan instrumental prefixes with verb 
steins is in any morphologic respect comparable to the peculiar com- 
position of initial and second-position verb steins characteristic of 
Algonkin and Yana. The same general psychic tendency toward 
the logical analysis of an apparently simple activity into its com- 
ponent elements, however, seems evident in the former as well as in 
the latter languages. 

§ 37. LOCAL PREFIXES 

The purely local prefixes, those that are not in any way associated 
with parts of the body, are to be divided into two groups: 

(1) Such as are used also in the formation of noun and pronoun 
local phrases or of postpositions, these being in that regard closely 
allied to the body-part prefixes in their more general local use ; and 

(2) Such as are employed strictly as verbal prefixes, and are inca- 
pable of entering into combination with denominating elements. The 
following table gives all the common prefixes of both groups, examples 
of noun or pronoun local phrases being added in the last column : 



Prefix. 


Translation. 


Local phrase. 


han- 


across, through 


hanwaxga^n across the creek 


ha-u- 


under, down 


hawandt under me 


he"- 


away, off 


hee*r6*maH beyond the mountain 


dal- 


away Into brush, among, between 


dan guda y l among rocks 


hd'ya- 


on both sides 


hA'tyadl on both sides of, around me 


*#*- 


yonder, for off 




tiw*- 


hither 




Ufir 


around 




hawi- 


in front, still 




wa- 


together 




Ma- 


up 




bOri- 


out, out of house 




p/a-i- 


down 




aba-i- 


in house, into house 




tem* 


up into air 




xam- 


in river 
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Of these, the first five belong to the first group, the last nine to the 
second. The position of Ad af - and me*- is somewhat doubtful ; but 
the fairly evident etymological connection of the former with ha at ya 
and the correlative relation in form and meaning between me 8 - and 
he 9 *-, make it probable that they are to be classed with the first 
group. While some of these prefixes (such as dal- and harir-) are 
inconceivable as separate adverbial elements, others (particularly 
dbor-i, which is apparently composed of demonstrative element a- 
this + hari) are on the border-land between true prefix and inde- 
pendent adverb, me*- and Jie te -, though they are never used alone, 
stand in close etymological relation to a number of local adverbs 
(such as eme' hebe and ge there), which also, though not so rigidly 
as to justify their being termed prefixes, tend to stand before the 
verb. The difference between local prefix and adverb is one of 
degree rather than of fundamental morphologic traits; in any case, 
it is rather artificial to draw the line between me f - in such forms as 
m&yiu come back! and ge in, e. g., ge 'yowo" there it is. Sometimes, 
though not frequently, two local prefixes, neither of them a body-part 
element, occur in a single verb form. See, e. g., plai-Jiau- under 2 
below, also alai-ha a - 62.1. 

1. Aan- through, across: 

ha.nyada'fe e I swim across 
hbnguridVJc*" he threw it across 120.22 
han fi t0a f aZx£''fc t he looked through it 
hanyewe'*' he went back across 178.16 

gwd'nrli&Ti8gd' u 8de e I lie stretched across the trail (literally, I- 
road-across-cut) (148.8) 

2. ha-u- under, down: 

harugwmyut!u'yidi e n I swallow it down greedily, making grunting 

noise (126.10) 
hanusai' 1 * he paddled him down river (6d a - up river) 
h&ruyowo'fe* I sweat (literally, I-under-am) 
ei j>!a-ihs/-\ifgu u px canoe upset 60.8 
heLr\xha7ia u 8 it stopped (raining) 196.8 

3. fee*- off, away: 

he'Ueme'W he killed them off 14.13; 110.21; 144.6 
he«8go'*da e n I cut it off (44.4); 72.10; (92.14,16) 
hePguridiW" he threw it away 
he^Hnk'wa he went away from him (23.12; 146.18) 
heftsati'gUnfgini'n I kick him off (24.17) 
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he 9i ihu'lup!i'n I beat off bark (with stick) 
he^WapIa'Vibi'n I chipped them off (92.3) 
he et wd a ga u n I buy it (literally, I carry it off) (176.17) 
\i&H K guyu' u 8 it is blistered 

4. daU into brush, among: 

dalyew6 /if he ran off into brush 14.6; 110.10 
da\gwidi y Jc %w he threw it into brush 
da\po' u di'n I mix it with it (178.5) 
dalxabili'"* he jumped between them i 06.20 

5. M e ya- on both sides: 

h& e y&gini"Y they passed each other 

ha'y awatlemZxia"* they assemble coming from both sides 144.23 

6. ha** fab off: 

hVyewe" they returned going far off 146.22; (47.4; 188.1) 
h&'xdd' a xda4wa s n I threw something slippery way off 
This prefix is evidently identical with the demonstrative stem K&** 
seen, e. g., in to"ga that one yonder. 

7. m&- hither: 

m&gini'*Y he came here 146.24 (ge gini'*V he went there 77.7) 
ha'nmtfgini'lc s they come from across (note two local prefixes; 

hinginW they go across) 
me'ytu come back! (yiu return!) (23.11,12,13,14; 96.5); 59.5 
me'hiwili'"* he came running this way 

Not infrequently me?- conveys the fuller idea of gome to , 

as in: 
me'bep^xip* come (pi.) and chop for me! 90.16 

8. tvl- around: 

vn s U % ge'ye*xi they are surrounding me (48.13; 190.14) 
vflVge'ye et Vi they put it round about 176.14 

9. hawi- in front, still: 

fhawiyan^V I go in front 

lhawiyana'** front dancer 

hawi&axa' e ra still they come, they keep coining 146.1 

bd" h&widegu'lk !alxdd a after a while it will blaze up (5d* = now) 

10. wa- together: 
yrsJcloydxinik' we go together 

wa'ite'/o'm'J:' squeeze (your legs) together! (26.5) 
ld a weLwilik Kv he traveled up along (river) (literally, he went up 

having it together with him) 21.14 
w&ydrik %w he followed him (literally, he went having him together 

with him) 23.11 
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wtilemixia** they are assembling together (110.3); 144.23 

wa'ft/oxo'xi he gathered them together 112.6 

wat/iZll'ni she gave them one each 130.4 

wa a AimiY he talked to him 59.16; 63.10 

da'gaxdek* wtfalVgeye'fgiyi'n I tied it about my head (literally, 

my-head I-together-to-surround-it) 
p!d a 8 vrvJcle'wa'lxgwa snow is whirling around 

Sometimes war seems to indicate simultaneity of activity, as in: 
wald*la'uhi she kept twining basket (while talking) 61.5 

In many cases the adverbial meaning of war- is hardly apparent, and 
one is sometimes in doubt whether to look upon it as the prefix 
here discussed or to identify it with the instrumental element 
war- with, with it; the two may indeed be at bottom identical. 

11. M«- up (55.16; 59.10; 60.11; 63.6,12): 

bs,*dini"x (clouds) were spread out in long strips (literally, they 

stretched up) 13.3 
bsMlebe'fe* I get up 186.14; (196.1) 
be. B wadawaya s Tc tv he flies up with it 
\Oh/d,nk %w he picked it up 15.9; 24.3; 59.15 
Jtfiy&x befttidV smoke comes out Qiterally, up-arrives) 29.3 
(ddnxda) b&'algwilVs he turned up (his ear) 
(daJc'will) b&gini'W he went up (on top of house) 30.6 
ba a * 'a"** stand up! 

b&yewef** he got better (literally, he-up-returned) (15.2) 
ba a Aawa' e t' she dipped up (water) 

12. &0-4- OUT, OUT OP HOUSE, OUT OP WATER TO LAND, FROM 

PLAIN TO MOUNTAIN: 

b*riyewe' u they went out again 

bdAxodo'vxU* she took off (her garment) 13.4 

bdAsilVxgwa he lands with (boat) 13.5 

b&risak* v he came to land 

bsri'a'lyowo' he looked outside 

bbrihimima"n I drive him out 

ba-i gwidiW* he threw it out 92.15,16; Qwwiya'dat*) b&-\gwidi s V w 

he threw it (from in the water) on to land (31.2) 
b&ribMwaY you jumped out of house 24.15; (46.6) 
Qtadedi) bdAyeweyini'^n I took it out (of my mouth) Qiterally, 

I-out-caused-it-to-return) 
bbridehenenaY you are through eating (literally, you-out-mouth- 

are-finished) (132.14) 
baritlixi'xi he pulled (guts) out 92.17 

(ddlc % 8*d }1 ma'l) ba-iwoi' he got up (on the mountain) 124.4; (60.9) 
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In certain idiomatic turns the primary signification of ba-i- is as 
good as lost: 
(he^bto-imatelaW he began to sing (lit., he-song-out-put) 102.17 
bsrUcHyi'W he comes 92.1, 2; 156.24; 168.13 

13. pla-i- down: 

p\B.i £ U!a,7ia'hi e n I held him down 

p\a.-igwidW v he threw it down 

p!a-hpaya' e he went to lie down, to sleep Git., he down-slept) 25.9 

p!a-iZo&o#V I fell down Giterally, I down-died) 

j>lariyewe' i€ (arrow) fell down back 22.5; 48.14 

p!a-i'a'Zyowo £ he looked down 26.14 

p\aiyowo' e they sat down (literally, they down-were) 56.2 

p\a.-isgaya'pxde e I lay down 

14. aba-i- in HOtrsE, into house 

It would perhaps be best to consider this an independent adverb 
(demonstrative pronoun a- this + 6a~i-, formed analogously 
to eme e here [ = demonstrative adverb e- here + me 6 ]) ; its 
correlative relation to ba-i- makes it seem advisable to give 
examples of its occurrence here: 

Bheigini^V he went inside 25.8; 27.7,13; 64.3 

aha,Uiiwili fu£ he ran inside 16.12 

abor-iwoV they went into house 29.6; (44.7); 160.19 

aba-iyowctfV I stay at home 

abai&/a°fc < te/a"fc t he stepped into house 31.3 

15. bam- up into air 

This prefix occurs often with preposed elements gd- or di'- as 
gelbam- or dtfbam-, which would seem to mean respectively 
with belly side up and with back side up, or in front of 
and directly over one: 

ba,mgwidi y V v he threw it up 

gelb&mgwidiW" he threw it up 

di l beLmgvridW w he threw it up 

gelbamsafc'* he shot it up 22.5 

gelbam e a'Zyowo fi he looked up 

gelba'ms'i'uZl he was sitting up (in tree) 48.7 

16. xam- in river, into water, from mountain to plain: 
x&maltslayap* he washed himself in river 
xeLmgwidVF" he threw it into river (33.6) ; 108.5 
xamAiwiZi /u * he ran to river 29.13; 94.16 

xe/mhildp'iauV they became in river (=were drowned) 166.16 
x8Lm e a'lyowo e he looked down from top of mountain 124.4 (con- 
trast j>\a,i e a'lyowo e he looked down from ground 26.14) 
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§ 38. INSTRUMENTAL wa- 
it is somewhat difficult to classify this prefix, as it does not belong 
either to the body-part or the purely local group. Strictly speaking 
it should be considered the incorporated form of the demonstrative 
pronoun in its instrumental function. As was seen above, it may 
represent an instrumental noun, but, while the noun may itself be 
incorporated to denote the instrument, this is not the case with the 
demonstrative pronoun. For example: 

ga wede yap!orwardomhiga e that not I-people-with-shall-kill ( = 1 
shall not kill people therewith) 

In other words, it would seem likely that such a form as ga al^war- 
t8!ayagi' e n i wash him with that is related to an alhoatslayagi^n 
i wash him with it as, e. g., xi allots! ay agi' e n i wash him with 
water, to the form alxit8!ayagi' e n i water-wash him, i. e., the wa- 
in al*wat8!ayagi f *n is to be regarded as an incorporated ga that, rr 
(such forms as *algat8!ayagi' e n have never been found to occur). It 
will be noticed that the verb-forms with incorporated wo- are nor- 
mally characterized by a suffixed -i- or -fti-; as soon, however, as the 
verb loses its instrumental "face," this -i- is replaced by the normal 
-a-. Thus: 

wilau wat8!ayagi u n arrow I-shoot l -him-with-it (with incorpo- 
rated wo-, wiUfu arrow being outside the verb-structure and 
in apposition with wo-) 
but: 

ts!ayaga"n wi'Jau wa s I-shoot-him arrow with (in which also war 
stands outside the verb-complex, acting as an instrumental 
postposition to wikfu) 
Examples of instrumental war are: 

(salxdek^sal'vr&latslagi'tn I touched him with my foot Oiterally, 
my-foot I-foot-with-it-touched-him) 

(xi i )w8. £ u u gwa'nhi I drink (water) with it 

(yap!a)v?2rt!omomi u n I kill (people) with it (but yap !a t!omoma"n 
I kill people) 

alwateiey&fcwide' I washed myself with it 

ga his do^hnia gelw£^idug t wi u n I try to kill him with that (literally, 
that trying killing-him I-with-desire-it) 

8e 9 l-w2J&!delamda e n I write with it 

(iuxde K V)wB.gaya-iwi'*n I used to eat with (my hands) 

1 Aarist tifayag- shoot and aorist t* layoff- wash are only apparently identical, being respectively formed 
from stems aJa^- and Js/dty-. 
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(pHrrOwteana'Mnk* they will spear (salmon) with it 28.15 (cf. 
sana s nk % they will spear it) 
Although, as was suggested before, the prefix wa- as instrument 
may be ultimately identical with the adverbial w<b- together (the 
concepts of doing something with, by means op it and doing 
something together with it are not very far removed), the two 
can not be regarded as convertible elements. This is clearly brought 
out in such forms as l&m wa c $wa$/oxo':ci £ 7i i picked them together 
with stick. Literally translated, this sentence reads, stick i- 
together-hand-with-it-picked-them; the first wo- is the adver- 
bial prefix; i-, the general instrumental idea conveyed by the 
character of the verb (gather with one's hands) ; and the second 
too-, the incorporated representative of the more specific instrument 
l&m stick. If preferred, v- may be interpreted, though less prob- 
ably, as a local element (-%wa- =with it in hand). 

2. Formation of Verb-Stems (§§ 39, 40) 

§ 39. GENERAL REMARKS 

By a verb-stem will be here understood not so much the simplest 
possible form in which a verb appears after being stripped of all its 
prefixes, personal elements, tense-forming elements, and derivative 
suffixes, but rather the constant portion of the verb in all tense and 
mode forms except the aorist. The verb-stem thus defined will in 
the majority of cases c6incide with the base or root, i. e., the simplest 
form at which it is possible to arrive, but not plways. Generally 
speaking, the aorist is characterized by an enlargement of the base 
that we shall term " aorist stem," the other tense-modes showing 
this base in clearer form; in a minority of cases, however, it is the 
aorist stem that seems to coincide with the base, while the verb-stem 
is an amplification of it. Examples will serve to render these remarks 
somewhat clearer: 



Aorist stem 


Verb-stem 


Probable base 


t/omom- 


ddtan* 


<2o«m-klll 


naga- 


nOaff- 


n*v-(na^-) say to 


hfrl* 


halo- 


A*4- answer 


6*d- 


odth 


6*d- bunt for 


lohoi- 


Wko- 


to*- die 


yuluyal- 


yvlyaJr 


yul-rub 
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By far the larger number of verbal bases are monosyllabic. Where 
the simplest radical element that can be analyzed out remains dis- 
syllabic (as in dawi- fly, agan- perceive, yimi- lend), the proba- 
bility is always very great that we have to reckon either with ampli- 
fications of the base, or with suffixes that have become so thoroughly 
amalgamated with the base as to be incapable of separation from it 
even in formal analysis; in some cases the dissyllabic character of 
the verb-stem is due to a secondary phonetic reason (thus dawi- is 
for dawy-, cf. dauy-; while in agan- the second a is inorganic, the 
real stem thus being *agnr) . Most bases end either in a vowel or, more 
frequently, in a single consonant; such as end in two consonants (as 
yalg- dive, 8'omd- boil, hUw- jump) may often be plausibly suspected 
of containing a petrified suffixed element. 

The few examples of verb and aorist stems already given suffice to 
indicate the lack of simple, thorough-going regularity in the forma- 
tion of the aorist stem from the base. Given the verb-stem, it is 
possible only in the minority of cases to foretell the exact form of the 
aorist stem. Thus, if doPm- had followed the analogy of the pho- 
netically parallel nd a g-, we should have in the aorist not tlomom-, 
but domo-; similarly, the phonetic similarity of odo- and loho- would 
lead us to expect an aorist stem lo u h- t and not lohoi-. for the latter. 
Nor is it safe to guess the form of the verb-stem from a given aorist 
stem. Thus, while the aorist loJwi- corresponds to a verb-stem loho-, 
yewei- corresponds to yeu- retukn; nagai-, to no- say, do; and 
fc/emei-, to Jclemn- do, make. Mere phonetic form has, indeed, com- 
paratively little to do with determining the relation of the two 
stems. This is clearly evidenced by the following cases of homony- 
mous but etymologically distinct bases with corresponding aorist 
stems. 



Verb base 


Meaning 


Aorist stem 




fl. mock 
[2. wrestle 


krmeham- 


fcem- 


hctncm- 




fl. work 
12. relate 


kegwehagw- 


keegxc- 


hegw{h)&9w- , hcQwe- 






kagw- 




#1. be finished 
2. wait for 


Kenen- 


hem- 


hcnf- 




1. find 


tfapaff- 


dfag- 


2. build fire 


t/offU- 
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The signification of the verb-stem gives almost no information 
as to the form of the aorist stem, the various types of aorist forma- 
tion being each exemplified by a heterogeneous array of verbs, as far 
as any discernible similarity of meaning is concerned. It is true that, 
in a comparatively few cases, certain types of aorist formation can 
be shown to be characteristic of intransitive verbs; but in these the 
formation of the aorist stem involves the addition of a distinct pho- 
netic element that has every appearance of being a worn-down suffix. 

Not the least remarkable feature of tense-formation lies in the fact 
that the most frequently used of the tense-modes, the aorist (equivalent 
to immediate future, present, and past) , generally shows the derived or 
amplified form of the base; while the far less important tense-modes, 
the future, inferential, potential, and present and future imperatives 
employ the generally more fundamental verb-stem. In its naked 
form the aorist stem appears as the third person subject third per- 
son object aorist transitive. For example: 

Uomom he killed him 
nagcf he said to him 
-hdl he answered him 
o'H K he hunted for him 

The bare verb-stem appears as the second person singular (third per- 
son object) present imperative intransitive and transitive. For ex- 
ample: 

dd"m kill him ! 
odo s hunt for him! 
na y say! do! 

and as the first element of the periphrastic future, that will later 
receive treatment. 

In striking contrast to the extensive use in Athapascan of distinct 
and unrelated stems for the singular and plural, only a very few such 
cases have been discovered in Takelma; and even in these the singu- 
lar stem may, it seems, also be used in the plural. 



Sing, verb-stem 


PI. veifc-stem 


Sing, form 


PI. form 


rar- stand 


$al-xogv>- 


rat'inl he stands 


sal-zogwl they stand 






Ma-s&asa'ade* (— a&as- 
809-) I come to a 
stand 


b&a«al-To'xiginak* (— 
xog-xag-) we come to 
a stand 


ru'alr sit 


cd-zaUi 


8'u'wilWe* (— 8'u'all-) 
I am seated 


al-iaUyana'k' we are 
seated 
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It is interesting to observe that, while stand and sit are intran- 
sitive in the singular, the plural steins sal-zog"- and al-xali'- make 
transitive forms with a third personal object (-ana y V first person 
plural aorist transitive, -i s lc K intransitive; cf. t!omomana s Tc % we kill 
him, but 8'as'inlp x ik % we stand and s'vfwttljfiY we are seated, dwell, 
stay). 

The great majority of verb-stems are either necessarily transitive 
or intransitive, or are made such by appropriate suffixes. Only a 
few cases occur of verbs that are both transitive and intransitive, 
the respective forms being kept distinct only by the varying pro- 
nominal suffixes. Such are: 

moyugiv-a'wr-£e e I am spoiled, and moyugw-an-a' t n I spoil him 
ligl-n-t % e e I rest, and ligtf-n-a'^n I rest him 
Jcluvrii" they ran away in flight, and JcfuwU he sowed, threw 
them about 

Certain forms are alike for both transitive and intransitive; e. g., 
second person plural subject: lc!uwuvxiYp\ 

§ 40. TYPES OF STEM-FORMATION 

In looking over the many examples of verb and corresponding 
aorist stems obtained, it was f ound possible to make out sixteen types 
of stem-relations. Of this large number of types about half are of 
frequent occurrence, while of each of the rest but few examples have 
been found. It is not claimed for a moment that all of these types 
should be regarded as being exactly on a par, but merely that they 
have the value of forming a convenient systematization of the some- 
what bewildering mass of methods of radical or base changes encoun- 
tered. It is very probable that some of these are ramifications of 
others, while some types show more or less petrified suffixes that for 
some reason or other became specialized in certain tenses. As com- 
parative linguistic material is entirely lacking, however, we can not 
make a genetic classification of types; a purely descriptive classifi- 
cation must suffice. 

In the following table of types of stem-formation, c means conso- 
nant; v, vowel; c/, the fortis correspondent of c; c lt c v and so on, other 
consonants; v v denotes pseudo-diphthong; other letters are to be 

literally interpreted. 
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$r 


Formula verb-stem 


Formula aorist stem 


Example verb-stem 


Example aorist stem 


1 


v+e 


w+e 


06- dig up 


6*b- 


2 


tH-(c) 


v+c+v 


yo-be 


yowo~ 


3 


V+C+* 


V+Cl+V+Ci 


jtMto/- laugh 
\mo8Q- put 


ikyiiU!' 
mattlaQ- 


4a 


w+c 


v+e+v+i 


V fag- cry 


t'agai- 


46 


v+c+v 


v+e+v+i 


ZoAo-dle 


lohou 


5 


v+c+v 


w+e 


yana- go f 


yOon- 


6 


w+et 


w+c 


p'6U-m\x 


p'**d- 


7a 


C+W+Ci 


Cf+V+Ci+V 


dt*b- arise 


tlebt- 


76 


C+W+C\ 


ct+v+*+v+i 


4ti«0v.wear 


tHLgVi- 


8 


c+w+c\ 


c!+v+c\+v+ci 


gfriLdig 


klotol- 





C+V9+C\ 


cl+v+y+v+ci 


dAy-find 


UayaQ- 


10a 


c+vi+ci) 


C+V+C(+Ci) 


tf«-play 


mi- 


106 


C+V+Ci 


c+v+*+c(+v) 


tana- fight 


«a<Hw- 


11 


C+V+Ci+C 


C+V+Ci+V+C 


yawy-talk 


yatoai' 


12 


C+W+Ci 


c+w+ci+c+a+ci 


tlhir play shinny 


t/hUfau- 


13a 


c+v+ci+c+a+ci 


c+v+ci+v+e+a+ci 


tentan- whoop 


tenesan- 


136 


c+v+ci+cl+a+c\ 


c+v+C\+v+c!+a+c\ 


dtitt/aJ- stuff with 


dWMal- 


13c 




C+V+Cl+V+C+d 




lobolb- be accustomed 
to pound (also 
toootaS-) 


14 


v+e 


v+e+v+n 


zee6-do 


xtbtn- 


(15a 


— 


•M 


raran- stand 


«-a*toI<-) 


(156 


-at 


-i< 


dink!a*~ lie spread out 


<Hnk/I<-) 


d« 


v+c+c\+i 


V+C+V+Ci 


kfalsi - be lean 


k/atat-) 



Not all forms find an exact parallel in one of the sixteen types 
here listed. There is a considerable number of more or less isolated 
cases left, particularly of frequentative or usitative forms, that it is 
difficult to classify; but on closer examination some at least of these 
are seen to be secondary developments. Verb-stem (d-8g<dwal(u>}- 

KEEP LOOKING BT TURNING HEAD SLIGHTLY TO SIDE, ES Compared to 

aorist stem aJ^8gald a l(av))' f looks anomalous because of its apparently 
inserted first -w-; but these two forms become explicable as frequen- 
tative developments, according to Type 8, of their corresponding 
simplexes, verb-stem al-sgalw- look by turning head to side and 
aorist stem al-sgalaw-. It will be convenient to dispose of such 
anomalous and difficult cases under such headings as allow them to 
appear as at least comparatively regular formations. It should not 
be supposed that a particular verb-stem always and necessarily 
involves a fixed aorist stem in all possible derivations of the verb, 
though in probably the larger number of cases such a fixed parallel- 
ism may be traced. As examples of the occurrence of more than one 
aorist stem to match a verb-stem may be mentioned: 
§ 40 
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verb-stem -stfc/- see; aorist Type 6 -xi'y- and Type 2 -jwir/i-xa- 
see (without object) 

verb-stem yhir return; aorist intransitive Type 4 yewei-, causa- 
tive Type 2 yewe € -n-, and, according to Type 8, yewew-dld- 
go back for some one 

There are few if any verbs whose verb and aorist stems absolutely 
coincide. If in nothing else the two differ at least in the quantity 
of the stem vowel, the aorist stem always tending to show a long 
vowel. In some cases the two (dissyllabic) stems seem identical in 
phonetic form because of the persistence of an inorganic a in the 
second syllable of the verb-stem and the presence of a repeated 
radical a in the second syllable of the aorist stem. Sometimes only 
certain of the forms built on the verb-stem exhibit the inorganic a; 
in such cases the secondary character of the a is directly proven by 
the forms that lack it. A case in point is: 

aorist stem Wlayawr hide; verb-stem te'laylaym- and te7a-im- 

Other verbs, however, are phonetically so constituted as to require 
the presence of the inorganic a in all forms derived from the verb- 
stem. Such are: 

aorist stem agan- feel, hear; verb-stem a<j[a]nr 
aorist stem ptahanr be ripe, done; verb stem p!dh[a]n- 

Under such circumstances ambiguous forms may result; e. g., 
wa'aganiY may be construed either as an aorist (you felt it) or as 
a potential (you would feel it) derived from the stem ag[a]n-. 
But evidence is not lacking even in these cases to prove the inor- 
ganic character of the second a in the non-aorist forms. One test 
has been already referred to in another connection — the incapability 
of a secondary diphthong (a diphthong involving an inorganic a) to 
have a rising accent. Thus: 

aorist dd°*agafL (-aga'n) he heard it; but imperative da^agfa'Jn 
hear it! 
A second test is the failure of inorganic a to become ablauted to e. 
Thus: 

aorist p!ehen- a'nxi he causes me to be done; but future p!eh[a]n- 
a'nxink* he will cause me to be done 

The various types of stem-formation will now be taken up in the 
order of their occurrence in the table. 

1 Brackets Indicate an inorganic element. 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 7 § 40 
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Type 1. Verb-stem v + c; aorist v v + c. In this type are embraced 
partly monosyllabic and partly dissyllabic verb-stems that either 
seem to undergo no change at all in the aorist or merely lengthen 
the stem-vowel. The number of verbs that follow the type does not 
seem to be very great. Examples: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

woga'^ he will arrive (196.20) w5 u k' he arrived 47.15 

oba'n I shall dig it up 6 u ba /£ n I dug it up (48.7) 

yiW copulating 86.5 jl l W e n I copulated with her 26.3 

ugwa'n I shall drink it (162.17) u u gwa' e n I drank it 186.3 

hogwana'n I shall make him run ho u gwana /£ 7i I made him run 

(138.2) (79.2) 

hin e x-mwa' e 8 coward 76.5 ; hin e &-m i wa'*n I was afraid (17.7) 

(160.19) 

wI*V I shall travel (178.11) wi*V I traveled (90.1) 

tWWmxade* I shall go fishing t Wla'mxade* I went fishing 

yimi'Am I shall lend it to him yi l miya' e n I lend it to him 

(98.14) (98.15) 

huli'nJV I shall be tired out hu u li'n* V I was tired out (102. 1) 

hagaftV I shall have a cold thrill hagaftVI had a cold thrill 166.1 

lohona'n I shall cause him to die lohd u na' £ n I caused him to die 

(100.8) 

oZ-ge'yancfc 6 1 shall turn my face al- gey ana' e n I turned my face 

As regards the accent of the stem syllable, the examples show that, 
whenever accented, it takes the rising pitch when long, the raised 
pitch when short (and final). Compare further: 

o u j> K he dug it up 124.5, 12 liin'xrwill he was afraid 

Qk % " he drank it 162.20 al-geya y n he turned his face 

Type 2. Verb-stem v + c; aorist v + c + v. If, as seems probable, 
the second consonant of verbal bases ending in two consonants is in 
many cases really a petrified suffix, a very large proportion of those 
verbs that might be listed under Type 3 really belong here, thus 
making Type 2 probably the most numerously represented of all types. 
In some forms it is possible to detect the derivative character of the 
second consonant by a comparison of etymologically related forms 
that lack it; e. g., in ts'Ielm- rattle (aorist ts'Idem-), the -ra- is 
shown to be a suffix, though of no determinable signification, because 
of its absence in the corresponding frequentative ts'ldets'Ial-. A 
corroborative phonetic test lies in the treatment of the- first con- 
sonant of the cluster, in so far as verbs following Type 3 show a fortis 
in the aorist as against a media or tenuis in the verb-stem, while those 
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of Type 2 suffer no change in this respect; e. g., verb-stem wism- 
move has aorist according to Type 3, wite'Hm-, as contrasted with 
verb-stem Vgism- get green with aorist of Type 2 Vgisirn^ (fgism- 
should therefore be analyzed as base fgis- + suffix -m-). This 
criterion enables us to pick out an otherwise unsuspected suffix in 
verbs like t!ap % g- finish, aorist tlabag- (not Type 3, *t!aplag-)j but 
can be applied only where the first consonant of the verb-stem is 8, 
b, d, or g. A more general phonetic test would seem to be the 
position occupied by the inorganic vowel -a-. In those cases in 
which we have most reason to consider the second consonant as 
part of the base, this -a- follows the cluster as "constant" a; while 
otherwise, and indeed in the majority of cases, it is inserted between 
the two consonants: wisma'Ve* i shall move (base wismr), but 
t % gisa'mVe 9 1 (as plant) shall get green. An application of these 
various criteria, were sufficient material at hand, would probably 
show that but a comparatively small number of verbs follow TyP e 3. 
Examples of verbs of Type 2 are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 



t-tlani'n I shall hold him (28.11) 
t00-k!6 u ya / n I shall go with him 

o'sbin ( = ? ok-#-) I shall give it 

to you (178.15) 
oina'n I shall give it 
jtixaldan I shall lose it (188.18) 
yo'*V I shall be (33.10) 
n&k'infc' he will say to him 

(94.16) 
da-sgMpxdefi I shall He down 
VH u ga'V it will get hot 
s*omda'n I shall cook it 



t-t!ana'7w £ n I held him 73.16 
wa-k\oj& e n I went with him 

(33.15) 
ogu'st^n I gave it to you 23.3 

oyona"n I gave it (180.20) 
yalaxoWa'n I lost it (77.10) 
yow5*V I was (42.1) 
naga* he said to him 180.7 

da-sg&y&'pxde* I am lying down 
tuwu ,£ F it got hot 94.15 
s*omoda /e 7i I cooked it (58.10) 



Examples illustrating the intrusive -a- are: 

Verb-stem 



Aorist stem 



bila'^V I shall jump (160.17) 
TDjlada'n I shall love her 
kliya'Vde* I shall come 196.1 
gina f Jc % de 9 I shall go somewhere 

14.3 
duwa'Jc*de e I shall be good 



bilhtfV I jumped 1 (45.14) 
mi]i l da'*n I love her 
-kliyi'fcW I came (156.24) 
gim'Vde* I went somewhere 

21.10 
duwt&'d^ I was good (146.7) 



* Perhaps best considered as belonging to Type 3 (verb-stem bilw-). 
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Verb-stem A oris t stem 

xuma'F de e I shall be satiated xumxi'Vde' I was satiated 

(130.18) 
wiya / ¥de e I shall groan wiyi'Vde* I groaned (192.11) 

xuda'raJV I shall whistle xudutfftV I whistled (33.16) 

ts'le\a'mt % e e I shall rattle ts'\elenU*e £ I rattled (102.13) 

ts*!us.a'ra$V I shall make whis- ts*!usum£V I made whistling 
tling noise by drawing in noise (78.9,10,12) 
breath between teeth and 
lower lip 
li'ga'nJV I shall rest liginJV I rested (79.2,4) 

yala'n^V I shall be lost (cf. 14.3) yalanJV I am lost (note differ- 
ence in accent between aorist 
and future) 

It is to be understood, of course, that this -a- is in no sense a 
characterizing future or non-aorist element, as, when the phonetic 
conditions allow, it drops out altogether. This takes place when the 
consonant following the intrusive -a- is itself followed by a vowel. 
Thus the second person singular future (-ada' e ) of some of the verbs 
listed has no -a-: hilwada'*, gingada", du u gada' e , witgada'*, yalnada'*. 
Similarly the simple stem xud- whistle appears in xut x ma /e s whistlek. 

In regard to vocalic quantity it will be observed that the verbs of 
this type divide themselves into two classes — those with short verb- 
stem vowel (such as Han-, og- y 8'om-d-, girirg-, yal-rir) and those with 
long verb-stem vowel (fc/o 14 ?/-, yal-x-ald-, ll i g-[a]n~ t Vu u -g-, milr[a]d-). 
The first and second stem vowels of the aorist of verbs of the first 
class are regularly both short (t!anar } ogo-, 8'omo-d-, gini-g-, y<da-n-) ; 
the aorists of the second class seem generally to have a short first 
but long second vowel (Jchyo*-, yald a -x-ald, UgV-n-, fuv>u u -g-, miZ^-rf-). 
The verb nd a g- (aorist nagar) say to and perhaps a few others (sgai- 
p-&, aorist sgaya-p-x-; al-ts!di-g- wash aorist al-ts!aya-g-; but 
al-teldi-p'- wash oneself, aorist al-ts!ayd a -p*-) do not follow this 
rule. Of the verb yo- (aorist yowo-) forms of both accent classes are 
found (yo£e e as well as yo'Vet, yowo'fe? as well as yowdfe*), and 
indeed a lengthening of the second vowel of aorists of the first class 
seems to occur with considerable frequency. The rising for long and 
the raised for final short stem vowels seem to be the normal accents 
for verbs of Type 2, whether the stress falls on the first or second 
(in aorists) vowel. If, however, the accented vowel is followed by a 
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glottal catch or fortis consonant the accent, as generally in such a 
case, is a falling one. Thus: 

a-b'^Vifd* I shall jump (148.8)) s'owo^'Fofde 6 1 jump (48.15 ; 49.1) 
Such forms as wa-Jc!oy&n are only apparently opposed to the rule 
(see § 65). 

Type 3. Verb-stem v + c + Cjj aorist v + c! + v + c v The most 
satisfactory test of a verb of this type is the intervocalic fortis 
consonant of the aorist stem as contrasted with the correspond- 
ing non-fortis consonant of the verb-stem. As only the minority of 
base-final consonant-clusters begin with a consonant that is capable 
of being changed to a fortis, there are in the material available only a 
few verbs to which the test can be applied. Those showing an 
intervocalic fortis (changed from non-fortis) in the aorist stem are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

i-lasgi'n I shall touch it $-lats !agi /€ 7i I touched it 

masga'n I shall put it (102.15) mats!aga /€ n I put it 74.13 

wismada'* you will move wits*!imaY you moved 148.16 

yo'k'yan I shall know it (162.6) yok!oya /£ n I knew it 50.5 

lop did""? it will rain lop!odia /tt€ it rained 152.11 

In other verbs of this type the only characteristic of the aorist 
stem is the repetition between the consonants of the cluster of the 
stem-vowel. The following verb-forms exemplify this group, with 
the reservation that if in any case the second consonant of the 
cluster be really a suffix, the form should be assigned to Type 2. 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

t !amy ana'n I shall go to get her t !amayarwx /£ n I went to get her 

married (150.5,19) married (148.5) 

ts!a-uya'*s fast runner 138.2. ts!awaIJV I ran fast 

dl s -u'ite'\amt* fool him! d^tiyu'ts' \amda e n I fooled him 

baxma'JV 1 ( = baxm-) I shall come baxaffiJV I came (114.16) 

ga-iwa'n I shall eat it 128.18 gayawa /£ n I ate it 30.11 

moigwana'n I shall spoil it moyugwana' £ n I spoiled it 

(31.12) 

yo' uc sna7iIshall scare him (186.10) yowo /c sna £ 7i I scared him 

(186.10) 

malgmi'tt I shall tell him malagini /£ n I told him (30.15) 

&ari-xilgwi / n I shall snatch it 6o-i-xiligwi /£ n I snatched it out 

out (33.4) 

1 This verb clearly belongs to Type 3 because of constant -a- following ~xm-. Had It belonged to Type 2 
it would have assumed the form *baxa'mCe*. 
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Verb-stem Aorist stem 

gwelAeisde e I shall be lame ffweJrWje e 8de e I am lame 

JdawtfV I shall fly (166.18) dawattV I flew (166.18) 
}daruya /e s flyer 

bari-hemga'n I shall take (food) bar4-hemega' € n I took (food) 

out (16.10) out (58.9; 118.12) 

Jian-gPlba'n I shall put (beam) Aan-giliba'*ft I put (beam) across 

across (176.3) 

bctri-kl&lsi'n I shall take it out &a-i-k!ala'si £ 7i I took it out 

(25.4) 

p'elga'n I shall go to war against p'elega /£ n I went to war against 

them (124.19) them (110.4) 

yamda'n I shall ask him (70.6) yamada' £ w I asked him (56.3) 

yi'ms 'aldan I shall dream about yimi's •alda'n I dreamed about 

him him 186.3 

A^-tj-ha'^sda it will stop (rain- foi-ifr-hana /£ s it stopped (rain- 
ing) (198.9) ing) 196.8 

yo u ga'n I shall marry her (192.16) yowoga' € n I married her (43.3) 

As long as the first consonant of the cluster is a semivowel (w, y) 
or a liquid or nasal (Z, m, n), the question as to whether the verb 
belongs to Type 2 or Type 3 is a purely etymological or historical one. 
Descriptively it makes no difference whether a form like p*dega'*n 
i went to war against them is derived from pdeg- by the inser- 
tion of the stem-vowel -e- between I and g (Type 3), or from p x d-g- 
by the addition of the -e- to a base p K d- (Type 2). From a purely 
descriptive point of view, then, the most typical aorist formation in 
Takelma may be said to be characterized by the repetition of the stem- 
vowel immediately after the first consonant following the stem-vowel. 

From the point of view of vocalic quantity the verbs of Type 3 
fall into the same two classes as those of Type 2 — such as have a 
short'vowel in the stem (tlamy-, telawy-, malg-, p*elg-, Tiants!-) and 
such as have a long vowel (Hits'!-, gi'lb-, Jc!d a ls), these latter being 
apparently much less numerous than in Type 2. The quantity of 
both the stem vowels of the aorist is regularly short, even when the 
verb-stem vowel is long (gilib-, Tc!alas-)\ only rarely is the second 
vowel of the* aorist stem long (leye?8-, iiyuHs'!-). The accent of 
stressed stem vowels follows the same rules as in the case of verbs of 
Type 3 (dowalfe*, Jian-gilVp* with rising or raised pitch; but harvaf's, 
lie' u x-da a he will be left over, uyii'^s'de* i laugh, with falling 
accent because of the glottal catch). 
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Type 4. Verb-stem v v + c(+v)] aorist v + c+v+i. Verbs of this 
type are intransitive, the -i-, though confined to the aorist, being 
evidently in some way connected with the intransitive character. 
That it is really a derivative element characteristic of the aorist is 
shown by its conduct in transitive forms derived froip the intransitive. 
In the causative in -n- it drops out: 

t'aga^na^n I make him cry 
while in certain other transitive derivatives it is preserved: 

t' agay agwa ,£ n I cry having it 
The contradiction in treatment is here only apparent, as the absence 
or presence of the -i- would seem to depend not so much on the 
transitive or intransitive form of the verb as on whether the action 
expressed by the verb is logically transitive or not (in a causative the 
action is necessarily directed toward an object, in a comitative the 
formal object is not concerned in the action of the verb at all) . Types 
4a and 46 may properly be considered subclasses of Types 2 and 1 
respectively, though it should be noted that the -i~ occurs nowhere 
except in one special tense — the aorist. Examples of Type 4a are : 

Verb-etem Aorist stem 

yft'fUV I shall return (92.24) yeweftV I returned (58.9,13) 

p!&k'd€« I shall bathe (58.5; 118.7) p!agai*V I bathed 58.2 

Vtik'de* I shall cry (29.11) t'agaftV I cried (29.13; 62.2) 

na'JV (irregular) I shall say, do 196.5 nagaftVIsaid, did 126.3; 180.1 

Even less numerous are the examples of 4& that have been found: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

lohoY dead (98.10; 170.1; 186.21) lohoftV I died 184.18 
leheV drifting dead to land lehe' l£ he drifted dead to land 

75.5 

The aorist of verbs of Type 4 regularly have the rising accent on 
the t- dipthong formed by the repeated stem vowel and the i- suffix. 
The stressed stem-vowel of forms built on the verb-stem regularly 
has the rising (4a) or raised accent (second vowel of 4b). no-, which 
is irregular also in other respects, has a short vowel in the verb-stem 
and takes the raised accent in non-aorist forms under appropriate 
conditions (naY saying; na y say it!). 

Type 5. Verb-stem v + c+v; aorist v v +c. This type of verb is 
morphologically very difficult to understand, as it is in effect the very 
opposite of Type 2. Morphologically yana- go : t Ian- hold = yd a n- : 
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t!ana~; but phonetically the proportion would gain in symmetry by 
reversing the positions of its first and third terms. Examples are: 



Verb-stem 



Aorlst stem 

wa*giwi'*n I brought it to him 

(176.17) 
we e ga'si he brought it to me 

(194.11) 
y&n*V I went 14.7 
h&xde e I burnt (98.1,4) 
dak'-da-ha a K' e n I answered him 

(122.4; 146.14; 180.18) 
lap' he carried it 160.9 
8a*gwa' e n I paddled it (14.6) 
wet^i he took it from him 16.13; 

(76.1) 
le e ba /£ n I picked and ate it 94.5, 1 2 
se e ba' e n I roasted it (118.10) 
A^-IGs-i he went away from me 

(184.14,15) 
Aaimx-xIG J V I am ro tting ( 1 00. 1 ) 
6 u da ,£ n I hunted for it (13.9) 
wd u Z** he went to get it 160.4 
ip % Syamda e n I smoked them out 

(76.11) 
yo u miya /e n I caught up with him 
(final -i { - of aorist stem unex- 
plained) (140.14) 

The two stem vowels of the verb-stem are always short in quantity, 
the second regularly having the raised accent (imperatives yancf, lebe y , 
odo s , woo^). 1 The long stem vowel of the aorist, when stressed, takes 
the rising accent. To this latter rule there is one curious exception. 
The verb odo- hunt for always has the falling accent on the o u of 
the aorist (o' u f he hunted for it 13.9 ; 88.8, never *o tt O, hut the non- 
aorist forms follow in everything the analogy of other verbs of this 
type. This anomaly is quite unexplained. Can it be that a leveling 
out of two originally distinct paradigms has taken place (♦©"d- , odo y - of 
Type 5 and o' u d- , *6' u */- of Type 6)? 

Type 6. Verb-stem t?W + cl; aorist v v + c. Most of the verbs that 
follow this type have as second consonant in the aorist one capable of 

i Such forms as lebe'n, with falling accent on the second vowel, are only apparently opposed to this 
rale, as in these cases the falling accent regularly goes with the personal ending -n. Practically all vio- 
lations of the accent rules found in the examples are of this merely apparent character and will be readily 
explained away when the subject of personal endings is considered. 
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wagawi'n I shall bring it to him 

(45.6) 
wege' sink' he will bring it to me 

yana'jV I shall go 14.3 
haxa'JV I shall burn (92.29) 
daJc'-da-h&Whin I shall answer 

him 
laba* carry it! (70.5); 192.8 
sagwa' paddle it! 112.3,9 
wede'VinV he will take it from 

him (16.10,11; 17.10,11) 
lebe'n I shall pick it up and eat it 
sebe'n I shall roast it (44.6) 
he^-iwi'xink* he will go away 

from me 
hawax-xiwi'fe' I shall rot (194.8) 
odo'n I shall hunt for it (116.7,1 1) 
wooViF he will go to get it (162.8) 
p'uyumda'n I shall smoke them 

out 
yomo'n I shall catch up with him 

(46.7; 136.12,13) 
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becoming a fortis; such as do not, introduce a catch before the second 
consonant in non-aorist forms. There seem to be no primarily in- 
transitive verbs of this type. Examples of the type are : 



Verb-stem 

i-kVa'^klwinlshall wake him up 

k *wa,'* e xde e I shall wakeup(190.5) 
xd a -Wtlan I shall put it about 

my waist 
to-'i-t'ba'klin I shall burst it 

(118.5) 
wa-sga'p \in I shall make it tight 
oJ-xi'klin I shall see him (146.21) 
de e -i-v?l'k\in I shall spread it out 

(120.1) 
daJc'~Ve'*klin I shall give him to 

smoke (170.13) 
&d a -xo't!an I shall win over him 

(170.9) 
oWo'klwem I shall thrust it 
dal-ip'd'tlin I shall mix it (178.5) 
deM-nu'tlin I shall drown him 



Aorfststem 

$-k'wa' a gwi £ 7i I woke him up 

16.4; (75.6) 
kVa /a xde £ I woke up (16.3, 5) 
xd°-la' a da £ n I put it about my 

waist 
Za-H-t'ba'^n I burst it (24.17) 

wa-sga /a bi c 7ilmade it tight(140.6) 
oZ-xi^gi^n I saw him 188.9 
de e -i-wi n gi £ n I spread it out 

daJc*-t *e ,6 gi f n I gave him to smoke 

bd a -xd' u da e n I won over him 

(168.5) 
oW6 /u gwa £ 7i I thrust it (152.19) 
(faZ-p'o /u di £ 7i I mixed it 
deM-nu' u di*n I drowned him 

(118.9) 
de-bil'tgi'n I filled it (140.3) 
t-gi'toa he took it 15.1; 45.13 



<k-bu'k!in I shall fill it 
i'-gi*natakeit! (102.14) 

Despite the change of the second consonant from fortis to non- 
fortis, it is not certain that it is always an integral part of the stem; 
in de-bii'tgi'n the g Qc!) seems to be a verbifying suflix (cf. de-bii'$ 
full as adjective). The accent of the base of verbs of Type 6 differs 
materially from that of verbs of types heretofore discussed. The 
normal pitch-accent of most verb-bases is the rising tone for long, 
the raised for final short, vowels, unless a catch immediately follows. 
Thus in Type 5 dak'-da-hal he answered him; Type 2 nagcf he 
said to him; but with catch Type 4 naga'** he said. The verbs, 
however, of Type 6, as will have been noticed, all have the falling 
accent in both aorist and non-aorist forms. This variation from the 
accentual norm becomes intelligible if we remember that a fortis 
is the equivalent of a catch + a media; e. g., alxi'JcHn i shall see 
him; alxi ,€ V see him! As the catch tends to bring about a falling 
accent before it, the falling accent peculiar to verbs of Type 6 may 
plausibly be ascribed to the fortis (i. e., glottal catch) quality of the 
final consonant of the stem. Compare also, in Type 3, he'iklin 
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I shall leave it over. The retention of the falling accent in the 
aorist, although the presumable cause of it has been removed, is an 
example of form-parallelism, and argues, at least in verbs of this 
type, for the secondary origin of the aorist stem. The relation 
between xb'tlan and xo' u da e n is, then, the same as that which obtains 
between yowo' e he was and yowo' u da e when he was 79.7. 

The organic character of the fortis consonant of verbs of this type 
is still further evidenced by many derivative forms (iteratives, con- 
tinuatives, -a»- forms used to imply lack of object) which are reg- 
ularly derived from the verb-stem, not the aorist stem, even in their 
aorist forms. Thus from sgd'H!- 45.10 (aorist sgo' u d- 72.10) cut are 
derived the derivative aorists sgotlo'sgade? i cut frequentatively 
(62.1), sgot!dl-Jia e n i keep cutting it (108.8), sgutlu'xade* i cut (with- 
out object) (92.2). Parallel forms are derived from most other verbs 
of this type, such as xL'ty!-, lo' u Jc!- f 8gi fi p!~ cut, sge'H!- lift up. A few 
verbs of Type 6, however, form the aorists of these derivatives from 
the aorist stems of the simple verbs. Such forms are the frequenta- 
tives t K baga't*bag- 14.12 (from fba' a lc!- 136.20) and sege'sag- 172.10 
(from 8e' e k!- nod to, open door 138.18). 

Type 7 . Verb-stem c+v v + c t ; aorist c/+v + c 1 +v(+i). The second 
sub-group (76) of this sparsely represented type of verbs is apparently 
related to the first (7a) as are verbs of Type 4a to those of Type 2. 
It is very improbable, however, that the characteristic -i- element 
of the aorist is morphologically the same in both Type 4 and Type 76, 
as verbs of the latter type are clearly transitive, while in Type 4 the 
-i- was found to be a clearly intransitivizing element. A further 
difference between the two types lies in the marked length of the 
repeated vowel in verbs of Type 76. This vocalic length is perhaps 
responsible for the loss of the -i- in certain forms; e. g., di-Uugui 
he wore it, but di-t!ugU £ n i wore it. (See § 65.) 

Of Type la only the following examples have been found: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

6d a -dep*de e I shall arise 196.3 6d°-t!ebe'*V I arose 186.14 

wa-dHnMn I shall distribute wa-t!ilifc'ni £ n I have distributed 

them them (130.4) 

dwe'p'dwa'pxdd* they will fly t!wep!e' tlwapz they flew with 

without lighting out lighting 

The last example follows also Types 6 and 13a. 
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To Type 76 belong: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

do-dak' build a fire! <fa-t!agal he built a fire 96.17 

dt-du^aVifc' she will wear it 55.9 di-t liigul she wore it 96.16 

Vgwa a xa , nfgwide € I shall tattoo t'gwaxaifc'wide* I tattooed my- 

myself self 

• k!a*da'n&' he will pick them kladal he picked them 

(1 16.17) swadal he beat him in gambling 

The last three verbs happen to have stems beginning with a conso- 
nant or consonant-combination that does not allow of development into 
a fortis, so that there is no initial modification in the aorist. A few 
other transitive verbs have aorist stems like those of type 7b, but 
form their non-aorist forms according to other models, as the aorists 
Jclemei- make (only with third personal object; otherwise &/eme (c) -ft-, 
corresponding verb-stem lc!em-n- of Type 2) and yehev- hear singing 
far away (verb-stem yehi*-). In both aorist and non-aorist forms 
the stem vowel or long i-diphthong, when stressed, bears the rising or 
raised accent Qc!at % pick them! laP-tlebeY he arose). 

Type 8. Verb-stem e+v 9 + e l ; aorist cl+v + ^+v + Cy The aorist 
stem of this type is characterized by reduplication of Type 1 (see 
§ 30) combined, wherever possible, with change to fortis of the ini- 
tial consonant. Examples are: 

Verb-stem 

gaitV I shall grow (77.9) 
goMa'n I shall bury him (118.3) 
go u la'n I shall dig it 
gu u wa'n I shall plant it (94.10) 
d5 u ma'n I shall kill him (178.14) 
wa 6 -i-ddxin I shall gather them 



Aorist stem 

k!aya#V I grew (77.9) 



fto-i-dixiw- 1 shall pull (guts) out 

da a la'n I shall crack it 
de e gv?a'ldan I shall watch for 

him (116.20; 126.20) 
wa £J irde e mi f n I shall gather 

them (for war) 
ba a ba'n I shall chop it (90.16) 
cte-bu fl gwa'ft I shall start (war, 

basket) (110.21; 170.10) 
s^a'da'n I shall mash it 



k!ododa /e n I buried him (96.16) 
k!olola ,£ n I dug it 73.10,14 
k!uwuwa /e n I planted it (132.10) 
t!omoma'*7& I killed him 71.7 
wa tJ irt\oxo'xi € n I gathered them 

(112.6,11; 192.4) 
fto-i-tlixi'xi^n I pulled (guts) out 

(92.17) 
t!alala ,£ n I cracked it 
tlegwegwa'Wa^n I watched for 

him (118.2; 158.12). 
waM-t!eme x m he gathered 

them (for war) 110.3- 
p!ababa ,£ n I chopped it (90.11) 
dt-p!ugugwa ,£ n I started it 

ts'!adada /£ n I mashed it (130.23) 
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Verb-stem Aorlst stem 

s'xxmfan I shall boil it (170.16) ts'lumumfVn I boiled it 

(170.17) 

dtf-v-a'lbin I shall close door de e -4-ts'!ibibi"7i I closed door 

(90.4) (90.5) 

ye e gwa'n I shall bite him (88.2) yegwegwa' e n I bit him (88.3) 

lo u ba'7i I shall pound them loboba ,£ 7i I pounded them 

(16.6) (16.9) 

li'ma'V tree will fall (108.12) limi' £ m tree fell (108.11) 

hel*V I shall sing (106.15) helefeV I sang (104.2, 5, 6) 

In the transitive verbs of this type the repeated consonant of the 
aorist is found only when the object is of the third person; otherwise 
it is dropped, with lengthening of the preceding vowel. Thus: 

tfomont he killed him 16.15; butt!orridxbi e n he tilled you(cf . 178.12) 
Before certain intransitivizing derivative suffixes, particularly -x- 
(see §56) and -xa- (see §53), the same loss of the repeated consonant 
of the aorist stem is to be noted. Thus: 

plabcfp* he chopped it 90.11; but plebe'xa* he chopped 55.6 
wa e -i-t!emerfi he gathered them together; but dak K -t!em$x they 
are gathered together 43.9; 136.11 

With -se- the preceding vowel is lengthened, with -sea- it remains 
short. The second consonant of the stems of verbs of Type 8 never 
involves a radical glottal catch, hence the falling accent is never 
found on either the first or second stem vowel. 

Type 9. Verb-stem c + v v + c x ; aorist c! + v + y + v + c v This type is 
not at all a common one. It differs from Type la in that the added 
vowel (in every case a, as far as the material goes) is put before the 
last consonant of the base, the y serving perhaps merely to connect 
the stem -a- and added -a-. 

Of Type 9, examples are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

da ft ga'tt I shall find it (110.15) t!ayaga /£ n I found it (27.12) 

sa a ga/n I shall shoot him ts! ayaga /£ n I shot him (45.13) 

da-dalt*e e (-da ft y-) I shall go to da-t!ayaftV I went to get 

g6t something to eat (33.9) something to eat 1 (75.9) 

da-daHdi'n ( = daiW-, see §11)1 da-t\ajddi ,e n ( = t!ayai&Z-, see 

shall go to get it to eat (33.9) § 1 1) I went to get it to eat 

(76.9) 

1 This verb might be considered as entirely parallel to qtoy- (aorist klayai-) of Type 8. The deriva- 
tive in -W-, however, seems to prove it to be of Type 9; the -id- forms, if belonging to Type 8, would 
probably appear as *do-da*yo 1din t *do-tlayaya / W»«n. 
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{C ( + C )} 
\( + v). 
c x +e J 

This type embraces the few verbs that form their aorist stem by 
merely repeating the initial consonant of the verb-stem. Of 10a, 
that is, those that introduce the initial consonant immediately after 
the stem-vowel, there have been found: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

l6 u x to play 31.7; (31.6, 8, 9) ld u l*V I played 

lap'de* I shall become (25.2) la a l#V I became (also of Type 

15a) 186.19 
la a wa / 7i I shall twine basket la a lwa'*n I twined basket (61.7) 

7i€M4e'(l)&/inIshalllethimgo Ke'-Z-lelekti'n I let him go 
(182.20) (50.4) 

The last verb differs from the others in that it repeats in the aorist 
both the consonant and the vowel of the verb-stem; it is the only 
verb known which shows perfect duplication of the verb-stem (as- 
suming the suffixed character of the -k!-). 1 Perhaps -lek!- is misheard 
for -ZeZi/-. 

The only certain example of 10 i is: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

8ana y spear it! (33.9) s&ns he speared it (110.20) 

The verb-stem here is of Type 5. The simple base (san-) is best 
seen in the fully reduplicated sa a nsafn-sinia ue they are fighting 
each other 23.14. An aorist of Type 10 b is probably also: 

TwMi-gwen-yutli'hi ( = *yut!y-[^]i) 
he gobbled it down (cf. fre- 
quentative yutluyad-) 
See also aorist yo^ml 1 - under Type 5. Stems of this type are more 
frequent among nouns than verbs, e. g., help* swan (see § 86, 5). 

Type 11. Verb-stem c+v + c t + c; aorist c + v + ^+v + c Verbs 
belonging to this type differ in the aorist from those of the preceding 
type in that they introduce before the repeated initial consonant also 
the vowel of the stem, thus approaching in form the more fully 
reduplicating Type 13. Only a few examples of the type occur: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

loma'ttV (a is inorganic) I lomdltV I choked 

shall choke 
xalxa'mJV I shall urinate (cf. xala'xamfV I urinated * 

xd a l-am- urine) 

» There axe many apparently perfect duplications of verb-stems in -c-, but the -a- of the second member 
Is never a repetition of the stem-vowel. See Type 12. 

* This verb is better considered as belonging to Type 13a, xalxam- and xalaxam- being respectively 
dissimilated from * mnxan- and +xanaxoi*- (see §21). 
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Verb-stem Aorist stem 

yawlYe* I shall talk (cf. base yawalfV I talked (30.4; 126.2) 
yiw- talk) (126.2) 

da-bo'klop'na^n I made bub- 
bles (base lok!-) 102.22 
bd £ -al-mo'\ e man I shall turn ld e -al-mo'\o e ma e n I turned 

things over (base mol*-) things over 

da a -ye , hl i n I shall go to where dd a -yeh&i he went where there 
singing is heard was singing (see Type 76) 

106.10 
legwela'mda*n I suck it out 

of it (186.18) 
la a mala /e n I quarrel with him 
(27.2) 
It is quite possible that many verbs whose verb-stem ends in a con- 
sonant identical with their initial consonant (and that one would be 
inclined to list under Type 2) really belong to Type 11. In such 
cases as: 

ging- go somewhere (aorist ginig-) 
lc!iy[<i\g- go, come (aorist Tcliyig-) 
gel-gvl[a]g- desire (aorist- gulug-) 

it is not easy to decide whether the final -g- is a suffixed element, as 
in many verbs of Type 2, or a repetition of the initial consonant of 
the base. As to the genesis of the form in verbs of Type 11, it seems 
clear that it is only a secondary development of the far more richly 
represented Type 13. This is indicated by the existence of second 
forms of Type 13 alongside those of Type 11 : 

da-boktdba'Vna'n I make bubbles yiwiya'uVe* I talk (148.9) 
mo'lo'maltfn I turn things over 
(170.16) 

A form like mo'lo e maV you turned things over may go back to 
a ^mo'WwlaC (Type 136), itself a reduced form of the fully redu- 
plicating mo f lo € malat % ; but see § 65. 

Type 1 2 . Verb-stem c + v v + e x ; aorist c + v v + c x + c + a + c v Verbs of 
this type form their aorist by reduplicating the verb-stem according 
to Type 2 (see § 30) ; the a of the second syllable of the aerist stem 
is regularly umlauted to i by an i of the following syllable (see § 8, 
3a). Morphologically such aorist stems are practically identical 
with the verb-stems of Type 13a, though no further deductions can 
be drawn from this fact. Contrary to what one might expect, most 
verbs of the type show no marked iterative or frequentative signifi- 
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cation. Examples of this rather frequently recurring type are : 

Verb-stem Aorlst stem 

sana'n * I shall fight him (28.15) sa*nsa'n*V I was fighting 184.13 
Ae^-soZ-t'gu^i'n I shall kick it A« e£ -saZ-t 'glint 'gini e tt I kicked it 

off off (24.17) 

tteCtfV I shall play shinny t!&ut!a'u*V I played shinny 

(47.7) 
v-t\&*wi'n I shall catch him (33.8) $-t!aGt!iwi £ rc I caught him 33.4 
6d -dl ! ga'7i I shall make it stand &d a -dlk'daga e tt I made it stand 

up up (59.10) 

Jie* e -s-wi\xk % it is torn 5-s-wfls-wili f tt I tore it (73.3) 

ts!a a ga ,e ^ he will step tsl^k'tsla^k' he stepped 32.9 

dd tJ irbd u di'n I shall pull out his dd e -v-b6Vbidi e n I pulled out his 

hair hair (194.7) 

ba-i-agBfgi'n I shall pick it up Jd-i-sgak'sgigi'n I picked him 

up (32.12) 
la a wi'n I shall call him by name la a liwi' e n I called him by name 

(for ld a - = ldu- see § 7) (116.3) 

There is a tendency to prevent a long it-diphthong of the first 
syllable of the aorist stem from standing immediately before a 
diphthong-forming semivowel or consonant (y, w, I, m, n) of the 
second syllable. In such cases the u is either lost, as in the last 
example above (dissimilation is also a possible explanation) or a con- 
necting -i- is introduced between the u, which now becomes w, and 
the following consonant. Examples are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

\bHxinV he will call me by name le e wila / u«i 2 he calls me by name 

59.7 

lKtfV I shall look (142.18) liwila'uJV 8 1 look (59.14) 

The stem vowel of verbs of Type 12 is regularly long, and, when 
stressed, as it generally is in aorist forms, receives the rising accent. 
The a of the second syllable of the aorist stem is stressed only when 
forming a secondary diphthong with a following repeated radical 
element, in which case it receives a falling Qa a la'uhi he galled him) 
or raised accent Qie^'8al't K gu u Tvt K ga y n). 

1 The various forms of this verb seem to be made up of throe distinct stems. The non-aorist forms of both 
transitive and intransitive (sana'p'de e J shall fight) employ a stem (sana-) of Type 5. Most aorist forms, 
including the reciprocal aorist, use the stem d&tuan- of Type 12 (seensa'nti be fights me; ad°nsa'nsinik' 
we fight each other). The stem sOmm- of Type 106 is probably limited to such transitive forms of the 
aorist as have a third person object (*Jan*a'«n I fight him; s&n* he fought him). 

1 Parallel form, perhaps with iterative significance, to Uela'usi, § 7. 

* This verb has a short i in the first syllable of the aorist, so that, as far as the aorist stem Is concerned, 
It seems to belong to Type 13a. Perhaps it is best considered a verb of mixed type (13a In aorist, 12 In 
non-aorist). 
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Type 13. Verb-stem c+v + ^ + c + a + c^ aorist c+v + c t +v + c + a 
+ c v For ir umlaut of the a see § 8, 3a. This type embraces a very 
large number of verbs, chiefly of iterative, usitative, or intensive sig- 
nification. Of these, some are the iterative or usitative derivatives 
of simpler verbs; others, again, are hardly found in simpler form, 
the action they express being of a necessarily repetitive character 
(e. g., rub, rattle, chew) ; in still others the repetitive idea is not 
strongly marked or is even absent. Of Type 13a, which covers prac- 
tically the whole number of type-cases, examples will be given under 
the characteristic stem-vowels. 



Verb-stem 

(1) a: 

i-gaxgixi'n I shall scratch him 
do-ts!a'lts!ilm I shall chew it 
fo* e -t-kV e pVibin I s hall chip 

them off 

(2) e: 

vts'Ielts-Iilin I shall rattle it 
$-he e gwa'k <w 7ian (see § 19) I 

shall work 
aZ-gesgasa'ZJV I shall be wash- 
ing 
se'nsan^V I shall whoop 
hemhamaVifc' he will imitate 
him 

(3) o (u): 
dS'-t'gumt'ga^m squeeze and 

crack (insects)! 
t-yulya N l rub it! 
al-p /I'-ts • hi'lts • lalAip' do ye 

put it on fire! 

(4) i: 

t-smilsmilin I shall swing it 
i-s-wi'ls-wilin I shall tear it to 

pieces 
ts'Ii'nts'Ianxde* I shall be an- 
gry 

t-s-i'ls-alAi distribute it! 
de-k* ink* B,uk % wan I shall 

brandish it before my face 

(172.11) 



Aorist stem 

t-gaxagixi /£ n I scratched him 
<Za-ts!ala'ts!iK f n I chewed it 
fo^-T-k'apla'k'ib^n I chipped 
them off (118.11; 120.16)- 

t-ts-!ele'ts-!ili f n I rattled it 
i-hegwe'hak <w fta c tt I worked 

oZ-gesegasa'Z^V I was washing 

sene'sanfV I whooped (180.15) 
heme'ham he imitated him 
24.4, 8 

dl'-t'gumu'tg'imi'tt I squeezed 

and cracked (insects) 
f-yulu'yili'n I rubbed it 
oZ-y /t'-ts'Julu'ts'lili^ I put it 
on fire (152.20) 

$-smili'smili e 7i I swung it (72.10) 
t-s-wiliVwil^ft I tore it to pieces 

ts-Iini^ts'Ianxde* I was angry 

(24.16; 148.15) 
f-sili's-alAi he distributed it 31.1 
de-k'iwi'k'auA: % wa 8 n I bran- 
dished it before my face 
(172.12) 



yiwiyawa'** one who talks yiwiya /ue he talks, makes a 



148.18 



sound 148.9 
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The verb-stem of the last example seems at first sight identical with 
the aorist stem, but the second i is to be explained as a connective 
element similar to the i of le e wUau- above (see under Type 12) ; 
yivriyawa' e 8 is thus developed from a theoretical *yiwyawa u 8. 

The verb Jc*a*p'Vab- above illustrates a slightly divergent subtype 
of Type 13a. If the final consonant of the stem is a fortis, it appears 
as a non-fortis (voiceless media or aspirated surd according to the 
phonetic circumstances) when repeated. This phenomenon is best 
explained as an example of catch dissimilation; *Fap!aVap!-, i. e., 
k % a e b e ak % a £ V' is dissimilated to VcftfaVah-, VaplaVab- (see § 22). 
In non-aorist forms, where the fortis becomes a syllabic final, it 
naturally gives way to the equivalent catch aspirated surd. Further 
examples of this subtype are : 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

fr-sgd^t'sgidift I shall cut them $-sgot!o'sgidi e n I cut them one 

one after another (21.2,4) after another (144.2,3) 

harU^gwevr-ya^Vyidin I shall Aa-w-^en-yutlu'yidi^n I gob- 
gobble them all down bled them all down (126.10) 

sea-H-sgl'^p'sgibin I shall cut xa- e i-sgip!i'sgibi e n I cut them 

them through (21 .2) through (22.9 ; 138.7) 

ftd a -t Vk't Vxda a ( = -ta % g<Cr) fcdM'ekleVaa; they all bobbed 

they will all bob up up 

&a-4-di*-t'ga ,£ st , ga a s stick out &a-i-di*-t , gats!a , t'gisi*nlstuck 

your anus! 164.19; 166.1,6 out my anus (166.8) 

In regard to vocalic quantity it will be noticed that both the stem 
vowel and the repeated vowel are generally short. Comparatively 
few cases are found with long stem-vowel in non-aorist forms (Jie e ~ 
givagw-, swfflswal-, sgo^fsgad-). Indeed the shortness of the vowel 
of the verb-stem is about the only mark of difference between verb- 
stems of Type 13 and aorist stems of Type 12. Thus: 

is'wi'h'vxil (non-aorist of Type 13) tear it to pieces! ; but is'wffl- 
8"tvcfl (aorist of Type 12) he tore it (with one tear) 
A few verbs allow the repeated vowel, particularly in third personal 
forms, to be long; when stressed, as it generally is, it has a falling 
accent. Besides ts'Hnl'Hs'lanx- (also ts'U'rfiHs'lanx- or ts\H'nits'!anx- 
190.19), may be mentioned: 

gwen-Jugv)e u 7iagwanhi he related it to him 57.9; cf. 59.6 

pMlu'tpfaZhi they marched in single file 192.3 
In non-aorist forms the vowel, if long and stressed, takes the ris- 
ing accent; before a glottal catch, however, we regularly have the 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 8 § 40 
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falling accent (sgo'^t'sgad-, sgi' u j) K 8g<ib-). In the aorist the stress gen- 
erally falls on the repeated vowel. 

Only two verbs have been found that at first sight conform to 
Type 13 I. They are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

<ZeM-ge'uk!iwm I shall tie (a deM-gewe'kliwi 6 ^ I tied it bow- 
salmon) bowstring-fashion string-fashion (cf. 88.5) 
du'ltlilw I shall stuff them into it dulu't!ili £ tt I stuffed them into 

it (122.19; 138.17) 

This curious type of verb is easily explained if we assume that 
the bases are not gew- and dul-, respectively, but geu e - and dii2 e -. 
They are, then, strictly comparable to verbs like sgottosgad- dis- 
cussed above; instead of having a fortis consonant, i. e., a stop with " 
glottal closure, as the final consonant of the base, they have a semi- 
vowel or diphthong-forming consonant (w, y, Z, m, n) as the base final. 
The verb and aorist stems of geu € - and dvl e -, formed according to Type 
13a, are theoretically tgevfgau*-, *gewe?gau e - and *diil*dal £ -j*dvlu*dal € -, 
respectively. Allowing, as in the case of the forms like Jc*ap!aJc*ab- 
discussed above, for catch dissimilation, these forms are seen to be 
phonetically equivalent to geulctau-, geweklau- and dutilal-, dvIiMal-, 
respectively (see § 12). If the initial consonant of the verb happens 
not to be a media, then there is no opportunity for the development 
of a fortis in the second syllable of the verb-stem. It is clear, then, 
that the following verbs are further examples of Type 13 b: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

&a°- e aZ-mo'l e mala7i I shall turn 6d a - £ aZ-mo / lo e mala fi n I turn 

things over things over 

dd a -fmu u galr\e'\i e \\win I shall dd a -fmu u gdlAewe u \iwi e n I shook 

shake shells in my ears shells in my ears 122.2 

ha-u-gwen-yu'tfjinin I shall ha-u-gwen-ymiW*jmi € n I gob- 
gobble them down bled them down (cf . yutluyad- 

above) 

The stem syllable of verbs of Type 13 J, when bearing the stress, 
naturally have the falling accent. 

Examples of Type 13 c are not common and have also by-forms of 
Type 13 a: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

gwida'k tw dan I shall throw it gwidi'k ,w da e n I threw it (122. 13); 
(a inorganic) cf. t-gwidigwidi /f n (108.21) 

lobo'lp*na £ n I used to pound 
them; cf. lobo'lap'na^n (57.14) 
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It is very probable that the -a- in the second member of redupli- 
cated stems (Types 12 and 13) is the inorganic -a- we have already 
met with. Its persistence, even in cases where the otherwise resulting 
phonetic combination is a possible one, may be ascribed to the ana- 
logic influence of the probably larger number of cases where its 
presence is phonetically necessary. 

Type 14. Verb-stem v + c; aorist v + c-f v+n. The -n of the few 
verbs that make up this class is probably a petrified derivative ele- 
ment, yet it must be considered as characteristic of the aorist stem 
in an even more formal sense than, for example, the aoristic -i- of 
Type 4. The only examples that have been found are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

xgp'de* I shall do so (110.22) xebeftfV I did so (14.10; 168.10) 

wafl'e e I shall sleep(7 1.15; 142.14) wayanJV I slept (188.22) 

gwen-j>\lk*wan (=-p!iy-) I shall gwen-jtliyi'nk^wtfn I lay on 

lie on pillow pillow 

p!&"$' he will be lying down p!ey8n*V I was lying down 71.5 

146.9 

The last verb seems to insert a -y- in the aorist, between the -e- of 
the verb-stem and that of the aoristic addition, in the manner of 
verbs of Type 9b. In regard to vocalic quantity these verbs differ 
among themselves. The verb-stem of all but wai- is long in vocalism. 
The first vowel of the aorist stem is short in every case, the repeated 
vowel is sometimes short (xeben-, ptiyin-), sometimes long (wayd**^ 
p!eyefin~. The stressed stem vowel bears a rising accent. 

The -n of wayd a n- and pleye'n- is eclipsed before a catch in the 
third person: 

waya" he slept 152.22; 154.6 

pleye" he was lying down 49.5 
but: 

xebe"n he did it 78.9; 118.14 
The loss of the -n takes place also in the third person aorist of yd a n- 
oo(Type5). Thus: 

ya" he went 15.3,11; 59.1; 92.26 
subordinate form yd' a da 6 58.8 and (rarely) yd' a nda e when he went. 

Type 15. Verb-stem IZZ^ofJ a °rist; stem -4*. The ending -i'-, 

found in a considerable number of verbs of position, is not, properly 
speaking, a stem-forming element at all, as shown by the fact that 
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suffixed elements may intervene between it and the base; yet, being 
wanting in the non-aorist forms of many verbs, it has something of 
the appearance of such. The non-aoristic -as- of a few verbs has 
absolutely no appreciable derivative force, and may be regarded as a 
purely formal element characterizing the non-aorist forms of the 
verb. As examples of Type 15a may be given: 

Verb-stem Aorlst stem 

sa's-anJV I shall stand (cf. s a as a intfV I stand (34.1; 77.9) 

23.6) 

s-u"al*V I shall sit (55.11; s-u £ will* V I sat (21.1; 178.21) 

186.21) 

kVp'alf e e I shall be long ab- k'ebilftV I was long absent 

sent (124.20) 

\&]) % de e I shall become (92.11; la a lftV I became (see also 

166.14) Type 10a) 186.19 

Of examples of Type 156 may be mentioned: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

dink!a'sdd° it will lie stretched dink! I it lies stretched out 

out 
t!obaga'sda° he will lie like one tlobigi he lay like one dead 

dead (148.8) 

This non-aoristic -as- seems to occur also in: 

da-sma-ima'sde* I shall smile da-smayat& he smiled 

which otherwise belongs to Type 2 or 3 (if the second -ra- is part of 
the base). 

Type 16. Verb-stem v + c + ^+i; aorist v + c+v-\-c v This type 
embraces only an inconsiderable number of verbs. They are: 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

di-kla'lside* 1 shall be lean in dl-k\aWsna e n I am lean in my 
my rump rump 102.22 

gwel-sal-t\e'iside e I shall be gwel-sal-tley$&na e n I have no 
lean in legs and feet flesh on my legs and feet 

102.22 

Several verbs of position that show an -£'- in the aorist show an -i- 
in non-aorist forms. Whether this -i- is merely a shortened form of 
the aoristic -t*-, or identical with the non-aoristic -i- of verbs of Type 
16, is doubtful; but, in view of the absence of the -$*- in non-aoristic 
forms of verbs of Type 15, the latter alternative seems more probable. 
Such verbs are : 
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Verb-stem Aorist stem 

do-sga'liJ'd it will lie scattered da-sgali it lies scattered about 

about 
p'ildiYd flat thing will lie p'ildi flat thing lies 

t'ge'its* !idd a round thing will lie t'geits'li round thing lies 

(138 24) 
s-einiY a a itrwill lie with open- seinl it lies with opening on 

ing on top (like box) top 

s'u'k'didd it will lie curled up s'ugwidi it lies curled up 
wi'*kMidd a it will lie heaped wlklidlit lies heaped about 
about 
Of similar appearance, though the aorist (not the future) is transi- 
tive in form, is : 

Verb-stem Aorist stem 

dd a -sge'k!i*V I shall listen dd°-sgek!iya /e n I listened (third 

person dd a -sgek!i 102.8) 

In speaking of verbs of Types 15 and 16, the terms verb-stem and 
aorist stem are used in a purely relative sense, the portions of the 
listed forms printed in Roman characters not being really on a par 
with those similarly marked in the first fourteen classes. These last 
two types have significance as such only in so far as certain elements 
of an essentially derivative character (-$'-, -i~, -as-) are at the same 
time formal means of distinguishing aorist from non-aorist forms. 
It is not difficult to show that in several cases these elements are 
themselves preceded by non-radical elements. 

One or two aorists have been found in the material obtained that 
can not be well classified under any of the sixteen types illustrated 
above. They are : 

gwen- xoxog[w]a'*n I string (salmon) together ( = fully redupli- 
cated xogxog- ; otherwise to be analyzed as xoxo-g- of Type 
10 a) 74.14 
saZ-8 # a a xs'ix he slid 
This latter verb with its mysterious tf in the repeated syllable is 
absolutely without known parallel. Irregular is also the defective 
verb eh- be (see §60, fourth footnote). 

3. Vvrbal Suffixes of Derivation (§§ 41-58) 

§41. GENEBAL BEMABKS 

Although the absolute number of non-pronominal suffixes in the 

verb is considerable (almost or quite thirty), the number of those 

that have a well-defined, more or less transparent signification is not 

large (hardly more than a dozen or so) when compared with what 
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one is accustomed to in certain other American languages. Of these, 
barely one or two (a frequentative and a comitative) can be said to 
convey anything like a material notion, the rest being of the more or 
less formal or relational character met with in suffixes of inflective lan- 
guages — intransitivizing elements, causative, reflexive, passive, recip- 
rocal, and others of less easily described signification. Those suffixes 
that have no clearly defined value may be put in a class by them- 
selves as " petrified" suffixes, the justification for such a classifies-* 
tion being purely descriptive; genetically they probably form a 
heterogeneous group. 

§ 42. PETRIFIED SUFFIXES 

In speaking of verbs of Types 2 and 3, it was pointed out that in 
a large number of cases certain consonants that one would naturally 
be inclined to consider part of the verb-stem could be shown by more 
careful analysis to be really of a suffixal character. The criteria for 
such a suffix are partly, as was there indicated, the existence of 
evidently related forms in which the consonant is lacking, partly 
certain phonetic features. In a considerable number of cases dif- 
ferent suffixes are found joined to the same verbal base, yet hardly 
ever determining so specific a meaning that their primary signification 
can be detected. The following examples, 

fgeits'H something round lies (138.24) 

fgeyeba' e n I roll it 

fge e ya'lxde e I run around 

al~VgeyeTgiya e n I tie it around (my head) 188.5 

wi e -i-Vgeye' e lc!in he is surrounded on all sides 48.13 

evidently all contain the same radical element or base tygey-), 
which has reference to circular action or position. The suffixes 
-&•/-, -&-, and -Jc!-, however, can not be shown to be directly respon- 
sible for the specific meanings of the different forms, these being 
determined chiefly, it would seem, by the succeeding suffixes, the 
prefixes, and the general form (transitive or intransitive) of the 
verb. Similarly, the forms he tS -sgaya'pxde £ i lie down, da-sgaya- 
na u n i lie down, and possibly also da-sgall it lies scattered 
about (like grain), contain the same radical element (sga[y ]-) ; but, 
as in the examples first cited, the abstracted suffixes -p-, -n-, and 
-Z-, refuse to yield anything tangible. The steins galb- twist and 
gelg- twirl fire-drill are very probably related, though neither 
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the difference in vowel nor the use of different consonants can be 
explained. The same difficulty is met with in di'nikl a e n i stretched 
it out (62.1) and IcP-dinl'itWn I hung them on line (59.9). In 
some cases a difference of suffix is associated with a difference 
of direction of verbal action, transitive and intransitive. Thus we 
have: 

al-ts!ayaga' e n I wash him (64.5): cH-tslayajfde* I wash myself 

(not reflexive in form) 
p!alaga' e n I relate a myth to him: p!ala'j) t de e I relate a myth 
is!ayama u n I hide it (124.23): tslaydjy'de 6 1 hide 

The various petrified suffixes found will be listed with examples 

under each. 

1 . -5-. There seem to be two quite distinct -i- suffixes, one charac- 
teristic of transitives, the other of a certain group of intransi- 
tives. Examples of transitive -&- are: 

fgeyeba"n I roll it (base t*gey-), with secondarily intransitive 

derivative : 
al-fgeycfipz it is round (literally, it rolls) 
Jie' £ -8gaya'])xde 6 1 lie down (derived, like al-fgeycfyx, from some 

such transitive as *he' e -sgayaba' € n I lay it down flat, that, 

however, does not happen to occur in the material at hand) 
de e -irgene'pgwa he lay curled up like dog (also -geneuk*wa) 
galaba u n I twist it by rolling (cf . gelg- twirl fire-drill) 
sgH^x warm your back! (seems to imply *sgi i lba'n I shall warm 

his back) (25.8, 9) 

All intransitives in -J- (-p 1 -), whether or not secondarily derived 
from transitives, belong to that class of verbs to be later dis- 
cussed as Intransitive Verbs, Class II. Among those with 
primarily intransitive -p'- are: 

aZ-telayatfde* I washed my face 

telayatfde* I hid 

pfala'y'dt* I tell a myth 

s'in-xintzanpde* I sniff (cf. xln mucus) 

S'as'a'nhayde* I stand around (not trying to help anyone) (cf 

8 m a f 8ant'e e I shall stand) 
s'iri-vn'WYajfde* I blow my nose 
haP-so'wo^Vatfde 6 1 jump up (48.15; 49.1) 

A number of Class II intransitive verbs show a suffixed -p'- in all 
forms but the aorist. It is not possible to say whether this 
-p'- is morphologically identical with the -p'" °f verbs like 
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tslayajfde* or not, but such seems likely. Intransitives with 
non-aoristic -p'- are : 

latfde' I shall become (92.11) (aorist ld a Me e ) 186.19 

sana'pde* I shall fight (aorist %a a nsa'nt x e € [184.13]) 

tgUnj>'de e I shall be cold (aorist tgunuk % de* [90.3]) 
Finally, all Class II intransitives have a -p'- before the formal 
elements in the first person plural and impersonal of the aorist 
and future and in the imperative and inferential modes: 

8'as'intp*ik % we stand 

S'a's'antfiaP*? they (indef.) will stand 

s-aVanp' stand! 

s'a's'antfanp* do ye stand! 

sa's'an^gtfm stand! (future) 

8'a's'anjfY he stood, it seems 
There is small doubt, however, that this -p'- is quite distinct from 
the non-aoristic -p'- of verbs like lap*de e , which occurs in 
the entire future. A form like lap' become! is in that event 
perhaps to be analyzed as ld a -p*-p, the first -/>'- being the non- 
aoristic element found also in lapde*, while the second -p'- is 
identical with the imperative-inferential -p'- of 8 m a's'anj>\ 
This analysis is purely theoretical, however, as contraction to 
a single -p'- is unavoidable in any case. 

2. -p!-. This consonant is evidently a suffixed element in: 

ha iJ irhu'liij)\i e n I skinned them (cf. ha'-ir-hu'lii^hal they skinned 
them all 160.5) 

3. -m-. Apparently as transitive element -m- appears in: 

ts!ayama"n I hide it (124.23) (cf. tsfayap'de 6 1 hide [24.2]) 
As intransitive suffix it appears in: 
fgisi' e m it gets green 

xudufhCe' I whistle (base xud-; related to xdelt* flute [ ?]) (33.16) 

t8'!u8uf&fe* I make noise by drawing in breath between teeth 

and lower lip (78.9,10,12; 79.1,3,5; 96.9,10,12) 

It may not be altogether accidental that the latter two verbs both 

express the making of a noise. This idea is found expressed 

also in: / 

ts-Ielem^e 6 I rattle (102.13) (cf. v-Urlde't8'!ili € n I -rattle it) 
but the -m- of this verb may be really an older -n- dissimilated 
to -m- because of the preceding -Z-. The -m- corresponds to 
an evidently identical suffixed -am- of the related noun ts'ldcfm 
hail 152.12,16. 
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4. -d- f -£'- seems to be found only with transitive verbs: 

wd a Mmida' € n I speak to him (but with unexpressed object 

vxi a Mmi'xade s I was talking [to somebody]) (59.16; 63.10) 
d<tV-Tiene € da/*n I wait for him (cf. Tiene'xade* I wait) 
]c!uyumida' e n I call his name from distance, greet him (198.11) 

(probably derivative of Tclvfyam friend! 31.6, 8) 
8*omoda' 6 n I cook it (58.10) (cf. s'iimu'xade* I cook) 
fe-/umilmtVn I cook it (170.17,19); future 8-ftmVan l (170.16) 

(cf. 8"iim$i y stirring paddle 170.14) 
dd a - / minik t da s n I taught him; future da a -mifiVan 
lawadana u n I hurt hkn (186.12) 
yamada' e n I ask him (70.6; 74.10; 120.16) 
wiyi7nada' e n I "wish" to him, work supernatural power on him 

(57.1) 
mill i da u n I love her 
xcf-i-ts- !iwi y V he split it (26.6) (cf. i-te- !ivn fi ts- !au he split it up) 

It will be noticed that most of the verbs listed imply, not direct 
physical action, but rather the direction of one's thought or 
words toward another person. It is therefore highly probable 
that the -d- (except possibly in S'vmd- cook) is identical with 
the -d- implied in the -s*- (= -te-) of the indirect object (§ 47). 
Unlike the -d- here discussed, however, the -s*- of the indirect 
object can be used only if the indirect object is not of the 
third person. It is clear that -d- is not really quite in line 
with the other suffixes that we have termed "petrified/' 
this being shown, among other things, by the fact that it 
may be preceded by other suffixes, as in da a ^min%-lc % -da s n. 

Evidently quite distinct from this indirective -d- suffix is the 
-(a)d- suffix of a few intransitive class II verbs in which the 
-d- is followed by -$*- in aorist, -i- in non-aorist forms (see § 40, 
16). This aoristic -ad- appears always umlauted to -id-. 

cugwhdl*-, non-aorist calcdi- lie curled up 
wikUdi*-, non-aorist wi £ Jc*dv- lie heaped about 
t'guplidl (box, canoe) lies bottom side up 

5. -£/-. This consonant has been found as an evident suffix in: 

ha a -di'nlt\ana e n I strung (dentalia) on line (59.9) (cf. dinkl- 

stretch out) 
VgemetMcF* it gets dark 188.14 (cf. fge e mt t gd K mx it is quite dark 

[cf. 196.7] ;alVge"m black 162.4; [196.6]) 

1 romrd- and *u*m-t'a- are parallel forms of one verb that seem to be used with no difference in mean- 
ing, though their aorist stems are formed according to different types. 
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6. -gf-j -fc'-. As in the case of -&-, it seems advisable to recognize 

two distinct -g- suffixes, the one appearing as a transitivizing 
element, the other as a verb-making element added on to 
nouns or adjectives. Examples of its transitive use are: 

p!alaga' e n I tell him a myth 

dl-ts!ayaga' e n I wash him (64.5) 

pHt-wa-gelegi^n I drill for fire with it (88.12) 

1-Jc!u8'gi f xink x he will pinch me (116.8,12) (cf. 1-Ic!u8'u'lc!"a8 m i he 
always pinches me) 

da-t!abaga' e n I finish it (61.8; 176.6) • 

dd a -dalaga f mda e n I put holes in his ear (22.1) (cf. daP-ddeftfi he 
stuck it across his ear) 

swadafga £ n I run after him (59.13; 75.3; 120.19, 20) 
Examples of its use in adjectival intransitives are: 

fuwu' € \C he feels hot, it is hot 94.15 (cf. fit hot 57.15) 

duwu' e k % it is good, he does right 180.11 (cf. du good, beautiful 
58.7,8) 

fguntik'de' I feel cold (90.3) (cf. Vgun\fia**t % it will be cold) 

xuma'k*de e I shall be full, satiated (128.11) (cf. xu'ma food 54.4 
and s-Zx-xu y m dried venison 43.12,13) 

gel-dvUu'Yde* I am lazy 
Further examples of -¥- that are difficult to classify are: 

de-lumu'sgade* I tell the truth (184.3) 

s*in-wilik'ap*dam you blow your nose 

yala'k'de* I dive (connected with yal- lose [?]) (60.10,11; 61.11) 
In war-t!ilik K ni e n i gave each one (130.4) (future vxj^dUnhin) and 
in the morphologically analogous dd a ^minlk'da e n i taught him 
(future da a mint % an), the -Y- is confined to the aorist. In v&fgi 
he took it from him 16.13, the -g- is found only in the third 
personal object of the various tense-modes (wtfgin it was 
taken from him 13.11; wede'YinY he will take it from 
him (17.10,1 1) . All other forms of the aorist stem we'd- (verb- 
stem wede-) lack it: 

wlsi (from *wtt*si) he took it from me (17.3) 

wede'sbinV he will take it from you (16.10,11) 

7. -&/-, -As/itf-. These elements seem to be characteristic of tran- 

sitives. Examples are: 
wi £ -i-t K ge'ye e k\in he is surrounded on all sides (transitives and 

passives are closely related) 48.5,13; (176.14) 
al-pnt-ts-Iu'lukli'n I burn it (73.9,12; 96.26) (cf. al-pH^ts'fu'U 

ts-Ialhip* do ye burn it! 198.10) 
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dP-^sgii'yvkK'n I make it fall (48.7,8,12) 

7w e -de-Wlek\i*n I finish talking 50.4 

di'nik\a £ n I stretch it out (see under suffix -t!-) (59.9; 62.1) 

AeVk!i £ nIleftitover (61.7; 196.8) 

p!uwu' u k\a € n I name him (158.5) (cf . p!u'wup!ausi he keeps calling 

me) 
t8'tini"k* he pinched it 31.1; (32.7) 
ba-i-yunu'k\i e n I pull it out forcibly 
he^-v-WmekK'n I killed them off (14.13; 43.1; 108.20) 
v~go'yok \i e n I pushed him (49 .2) (cf . i-goyogiyi' £ n I kept pushing him) 
ba-i-8'in-xi'liklwi e n I blow my nose (cf. xln mucus) 
p!ar-i-fgwili f k\wana e n I spill (water, blood) (58.1; 72.8) (cf. 

t % gwili'H K gwal* it keeps dropping) 

-Jc!- seems to occur also in the perhaps only secondarily intransitive : 
bd a -8'owo ,ue k K apde s (=-s'owd' u Jc!-Jiatf-) I jump up (48.15; 49.1) 
(cf. s'o'woH'a** he keeps jumping [112.5,10]) 

8. -to*/-. Only in a very few cases is this suffixed consonant met with : 

fgeitslt round thing lies (138.24) 

dtf-fgumu'tcli'n I squeeze and crack it (cf. di'-fgumu'fgimi'n I 

squeeze and crack many insects) 
yowo ,ue s he starts 186.10; yowd' u t$\ana*n I cause him to start 
Jia-yavr£ge'net8\i e n I put it about my waist 
ha e v> J ir7ia f nat3\i e n I made it stop (raining) (152.16) 
Judging from these few examples. -t8'!- is characteristic, like -&-, 

-g-, -pi-, -Jc!-, and -t!-, of transitive verbs; VgeiU'H is probably 

related to a transitive Hge'yete'Wn, as is dinJcH it lies 

stretched out to di'niJcIa'n. 
-*- occurs as an evident suffix in: 
dit-tWsi^n I mashed them (cf. d&-t!iyi't!iya e n I mashed them 

one after another) 

9. -(a)?-. This suffix includes both intransitives and transitives: 

al-gesegas&'We 6 I was washing 

Jc'ebM'e' I was long absent (124.20) 

s-u'wiltfV I sit (21.1); 72.9; (178.21) 

yam\U*e e I look pretty ([?] = fat, sleek; cf. ya s mx fat, grease 54.5) 

alwe'Jc!a\a s n I shine (126.3; 128.14) 

Wn^'j/ilfn I make it whirl up 

v-Jc!e e wili u n I whirl it around 

i-fge e yi\i u n I roll it around 

al-V gi'ysflz (tears) roll down his face 138.25 

baf-i-VgwaH^lx (children) run about 

Yewe'Jcawtfl he barks 

de-gvlu'Jclalz it was blazing 188.15 
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The idea of unbroken continuity is fairly evidently shown by 
these examples to be connected with the suffix -(a)l-. 

10. -(a)tt-. Quite a number of intransitives are found that have 

this element, to which no particular meaning can be assigned. 
Such are: 

8-osintfV I stand (34.1; 77.9; 144.14,17) 

moyugwafnt'e* I'm spoiled 

M*Zi'n$V I am tired (102.1) (cf. Jiulu'hilmVe* I used to be tired 

[48.11]) 
UglnCe 6 I am resting (100.14) (cf. KgilagafaV he kept resting 102.1) 

In a large number of transitives a suffixed -n- is also found, with- 
out its being clearly possible to identify it either with the causa- 
tive -n- or the indirect objective -n(an)- for: 

lawadsaia' e n I hurt him (186.12) 

t8'!ibina' € n I make a speech to him (146.11 ; 178.11) 

wa-t!Uzk*m e n I gave each one (130.4) 

Jclemna'n I shall make it (28.2,13,14) (aorist without object 
Jcleme'nxa* he makes) 

wa e -u u gw'mi' e n I drink it with it (u u gwa,'nxde* I drink) 

he^-wtf-waPg'mi'n she is bought with it 
The last two examples are rather different in character from the 
others. See § 64. 

11. -W-* Two apparently quite distinct -w-suffixes must be taken 

account of. 
(1) A suffixed -w- is found to characterize in all forms a group of 
intransitives belonging to Type 2; it is only in certain deriv- 
ative forms that the -w- is lacking, and thereby possibly shown 
to be a non-radical element : 
hiwiliut'e* I ran to (24.1), but Jtiwiltlt'e* I used to run to 
sgeleufe 6 1 shouted (196.1), but sgeUlt'e* 1 1 kept shouting (59.3) 
Examples of this group of verbs are : 

Aorist Future (non-aorist) 

8gele' uS he shouted 59.4; 90.8 sgelwa'H* he will shout 

hiwili' ue he ran to 47.1; 70.7 hiwilwa'H* he will run to 

(136.21) 

Uli' n * he jumped 48.9; 58.3 bihva'H* he will jump (160.16) 

de-wilivta'ldtfn I fight him (de- de-wihva'ldan I shall fight him 

rivativeofintransitive)(27.3) (33.2,3) 

hili' ue he climbed (77.8) hUvta'H* he will climb 

i Still, in these frequentative (usitative) forms the absence of the -w- may be accounted for by supposing 
that it dropped off as a syllabic final after a consonant (see § 18). Then sgelilte* is for an older+sgeWwCe?. 
This supposition Is greatly strengthened by the future sgdwa'U'e'i'LL keep shouting (cf. sgelwada'* you 
will SHOUT). 
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In non-aoristic forms the phonetic conditions may, as usual, 

necessitate an inorganic -a-: 
ge wiZa'u run there! (29.10) 
sgd&'ut'e* I shall shout 
bila,'ufe* I shall jump (160.17) 
In these cases the evidence for the suffixal character of the -w- is 

rather slim. In one verb, however, it has a clearly intransi- 

tivizing influence: 
t!emeyan&' uS (second a inor- : t!amayana' e n I take her to her 

ganic) he goes with woman husband (148.5) 

to see her married 148.6 
tlemeya'nwia"* they (indef .) go 

with her to see her married 

178.1 
(2) -w- iraw- after a consonant in the aorist) is characteristic of all 

tense-modes but, in some cases, the present imperative and 

inferential (probably for phonetic reasons, see §§11 and 18) of 

a number of transitive verbs, provided the object is of the 

third person. Such verbs are: 

gayawa' e n I eat it 30.11 (gayaH he ate it 54.5); future ga-iwa'n 
128.18; noun of agent gar-iwa' e s eater (of it) 94.3; but impera- 
tive gal eat it! 32.4; galk' he ate it (inferential) 142.19 

alsgalawi^n I turn my head to look at him; future sgd a lwi'n; 
part. sgalsfuY (-a'- is inorganic) 144.17; but sgalVa* I looked 
at him turning my head (inferential) 

al-8gdld a liwi' s n (Type 8) I keep turning my head to look at him; 
future sgalwalwi'n; but sgeUlxi he keeps turning his head to 
look at me 

ba-i-de-ye?giwida' € you will drive (sickness) out of (body) 198.4,5; 
imperative -y&g&'u 

wd a giwi' e n I brought it to him (176.17); future wagawi'n; but 
wafiga'sWn I brought it to you (194.11) 

la a Wxihi he caused them to become (ld a l- become) 43.1 

It is very likely that the absence of the -w- is conditioned, at least 
in certain forms, rather by phonetic than by morphologic mo- 
tives (gal from * galw; sgcttVa* from *8galwVa € ). This is ren- 
dered plausible by a form like ga-iwawa'lsbink* they will 
always eat you 26.8 (repetition of -w- in frequentative as in 
alsgalwalwi'ri) , in which the object is not of the third person. 
The -v)- seems to have been retained here because of the follow- 
ing vowel. The form wd a ga' e n i brought it (110.17) as com- 
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pared with wd a giwi"n i brought it to him (future waga'n: 
wagawi'ri) suggests that the signification of the -w- in transi- 
tive verbs is to indicate the indirect object, at least for the 
third person. It is, however, almost certainly accidental that 
wa a giwi'*n stands by the side of wa a ga f 8bi £ n with -$- to indicate 
, the indirect object. That -w- is not the morphologic equivalent 
of -8- is evidenced by the fact that it stands also by the side 
of the transitive connective consonant -x- (cf. al*galawi u n: 
alsgala'xbi'n i turn my head to look at you). It must be 
confessed that after all no very distinct signification can be 
attached to either the intransitive or transitive -w-. 
12. Constant -a. A number of verbs whose stem (including 
petrified suffix) ends in two consonants add to this stem 
an -a that appears in all their forms, even though the con- 
sonant combination is one that may stand in a final position 
(cf. footnote, § 10). No reason can be assigned for the reten- 
tion of the -a in all forms, except the ruling analogy of the 
aorist; in this tense-mode the -a is in all probability directly 
due to the consonant-cluster, as the aorist verb-forms to be 
presently given differ in this very respect from the aorist forms 
of other stems ending in two consonants (e. g., non-aorist 
8'vfhnfar- boil with constant -a-, though ending in a finally 
permissible consonant-cluster, because of aorist U m lumvhnt % ar; 
contrast non-aorist somd- boil without -a- because of aorist 
8'omod~). The following are examples of verbs of the char- 
acter described : 

Aorist Non-aorist 

swadaVga, he followed him 75.3 swa't'ga, follow him! 

mats Ids go, he always put it 132.9 masgo? put it! 104.5 

t8\ f umti,mt*a, he boils it 30.2 8'ftmfa, boil it! 

dd a -minik'd8L he taught him dd a -rnifU*eL teach him! (con- 

trast toaPhlmV talk to him! 
with aorist -himid-) 

If the verb is instrumental in vocalism (see § 64), the constant a 
is replaced by the instrumental i. Thus: 
v-Tctos'os'gi he keeps pinching him 

That this constant -a is felt to be somewhat different in character 
from ordinary inorganic or connective -a- (as in ts'lddJmCe* or 
wa a g2J8Wri) is shown by the fact that it is changed to -i- when- 
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ever the object is not of the third person, in reciprocals, in 
reflexives, and in verbs with non-agentive -x-: 

swed&V gixi he followed me 

da a -rninik % d\xhi he taught you 

yowd'^mixbi'n I cause you to start (but parallel y<ywd' u t8!anxbi*n 

with connecting a) 
vxtydnhixbi'n I put you to sleep; walrihixigam I was put to 

sleep 
1-Ic!iis"ll8'gixi he keeps pinching me; irJrtus'gi'xinJc* he will pinch 

me 
l-tlenefhisdam you hold me 86.13,14. 
i-lasgi'xant'p* touch one another ! 
i-Zesjri'fc'wiT touching himself 
bd^tektelhixde? I keep bobbing up (60.11,13,14) 

§ 43. FBEQUENTATTVE8 AND USITATIVES 

Frequentatives, continuatives, and usitatives are formed from sim- 
pler verb forms in great part by various methods of repetition of all 
or part of the phonetic material of the stem, to a somewhat less 
extent by means of suffixation. In many repetitive forms a distinct 
tendency to use a long vowel provided with a rising pitch-accent is 
observable. As it has not been found feasible to draw anything like 
sharp lines between the exact significations of the various repetitive 
forms, it seems best to dispose of the material from a purely formal 
point of view rather than to attempt to classify it rigidly into fre- 
quentatives, iteratives, usitatives, and continuatives. The methods 
of forming repetitives will be taken up in order. 

1. Type 13 of Stem^ Formation. It was remarked before that 
most verbs of this type normally employed in that form are such 
as to imply a repetition of the action they express. The type 
may, moreover, be freely formed from bases implying non-repetitive 
action whenever it is desired to convey a general frequentative or 
usitative meaning. The frequentative idea may have reference 
to the repetition of the act itself (iterative or usitative) or to the 
plurality of the transitive object or intransitive subject affected 
(distributive); any sharp characterization of the manner of the 
frequentative action in each case is, however, doubtless artificial 
apart from the context. The following examples of repetitive with 
corresponding non-repetitive forms will illustrate the general fre- 
quentative force: 

§ 43 
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Non-repetitive verb-stem 

lebe- pick up and eat (seeds) 



ZoAo-n- cause to die 

wog- arrive 
Uloxox- (aorist) gather 



i 



do u x- (non-aorist) 
Jwrird- wait for 
odo- hunt for 
og- give to 
do»m- kill 

wi*- go, travel 

pld a g- swim 
te'liw-d- split 

sgip!- cut 

Jiul-p!- skin, peel off bark 

hog- run 

7ie*l- sing 
aWiui-x- hunt 



Repetitive 

W'p'lap* (non-aorist) pick 

and eat many (seeds) ! 34.2 

loho'lahana^n I used to kill 

them 
wogowa' £ V many arrived 112.2 
v)a e ^t!oxo't!ixi £ n I used to 

gather them 
wa £ -v-ddxda s xJc' they have been 
gathering them (inferential) 
liene'Kanda £ n I always used to 

wait for him 
odo' £ aV she always hunted for 

them 116.6 
ogo' £ alci he always gave them 

112.17 
dd u 7nda y mV he used to kill 
them (inferential) 25.1 ; 
27.15 
wiyiwtfe* I used to go (there) 

(96.1) 
p!aga'p!a £ lc K he used to swim 
xa £j t-t8'!iwl H ts'!au he split it 

to pieces 
sgi u p K 8gafp x gam they had been 

all cut up (21.2; 138.7) 
he e£ -^liu'lukal he kept peeling 

off bark (160.5) 
Kogo'JiaVde* I am always run- 
ning 
hele'hal* he used to sing 
al-huyu'hVx he always hunted 
(-fa**- = -7wi?/-, §8) 86.1 
It will be observed that the repetitive form is, on the whole, 
built up on the verbal base, not the verb or aorist stem. Thus, 
e. g., the verb-stems lebe- and loho- do not enter into the formation 
of the frequentatives at all, which are formed, according to Type 
13a, directly from the simple bases leb- (verb-stem le t p % lab~ i aorist 
lebdab-) and loh- (verb-stem loTddh-, aorist loholah-). Similarly, a 
form like p!aga'p!a £ Y shows no trace of the aorist stem plagai- 
of the simplex; verbs of Type 6 generally show the fortis consonant 
of the base in all forms of the frequentative (see §40, 6) : sgotlo'sgidtfn 
i cut it to pieces (144.2) (cf. sgo' u da £ n i cut it 72.10, base sgot!- 
§ 43 
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45.10). Suffixes with no distinct derivative signification drop off in 
the frequentative (cf. te'Hvrd- and hvl-p!- above, also §42 passim), 
but, if they are functional elements, are put after the reduplicated 
complex (cf . loho-n- and lwn-d- above) ; frequentatives thus become, 
as was indicated in the treatment of petrified suffixes, criteria for 
the determination of the simple base. Some verbs, however, retain 
a, petrified suffix in the frequentative without apparent reason: 
ts'lumftmta he boils it; te'!umu'ts'!amt % a he always boils it. 

The only use made of the aorist stem in the formation of fre- 
quentatives is in the case of such forms as have an initial fortis 
in the aorist as against a media in the verb-stem, mainly verbs of 
Type 8. The aorist of the corresponding frequentative also shows 
the initial fortis, but is not otherwise influenced by the form of the 
aorist stem of its simplex; e. g., aorist of simplex, tloxox-, but of 
frequentative, t!ox-o-t!az- with retained tl-. Such verbs as aorist 
t!oxoUax 9 non-aorist do u xdax- } are to be considered as of mixed type 
(in this case partly 8, partly 13 a). 

Verbs like odo'ad- and ogo e ag- with a secondarily developed glottal 
catch in the aorist (see §6) seem to retain this catch in non-aorist 
forms, a stop + the catch resulting in a fortis: 

aorist ogo"ag- always give to; non-aorist o'Jc![w]ag- 

A small sub-class is formed by those frequentatives that omit the 
-a- of the repeated base (Type 13c). Such are: 

Verb-stem Repetitive 

tflo-yana^ruwz'n I shall run after war-yana-inagwa' € n I used to 

him run after him 

waWV I shall sleep (71.15; wayatlhide* I used to sleep 
142.14) (-h- conditioned by accent) 

hefilrjo u T\a'n I shall sing a song yonoina /f n I always sing it 

(106.7) 
waga'n I shall bring it wagao'k'na'n, I used to bring 

it ( ( i=*wagawg-, but see 4, 
footnote) (45.6) 

A very peculiar type of frequentative formation is illustrated by: 
loha'lhife' (a' is inorganic) they used to die (inferential) (168.9); 
aorist stem doubtless loholhi- 
derived from aorist fohoi- die, non-aorist loho- (contrast aorist loho- 
lah-aTi-, non-aorist hhlaJi-an in the causative). The otherwise purely 
aoristic -i- of Type 4 is here dragged into the non-aorist forms. 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 9 § 43 
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2. Type 4 of Reduplication. This method of forming the fre- 
quentative seems to be but a variant of the first (the repeated initial 
consonant coming last instead of immediately after the connecting 
vowel, or the initial consonant not being repeated at all if there is a 
petrified suffix), and is found in only a few verbs, where it takes 
the place of the first method. A glottal catch generally separates 
the repeated vowel of the stem from the immediately following a. 
Examples are: 

Aorist stem Repetitive 

i » HH i Jc!eme'*amqa e n I always make 

Jclemei . >make .. ,. f , - ^ 7 , , 

l-i-J it (instead of *fc/erae'- 

Tclama'ri) (77.5) ; Jrtem'cfmk* 

(=-*amg-k x he used to make 

it (inferential) 122.18 

tlomo'amda e n I used to kill 
them (instead of *t!omo'- 
tlamtfn) (13.10; 54.3) 

k!uvm f€ auga e n I used to throw 
them away (instead of *Tc!iih 
wu'lc!awa l n) (134.6) 

p!uivu' 6 aruga*n I keep calling 
his name(100.21) (instead of 
*p!uwu'p!auJc!a e n; cf. p/£'- 
vmp!au8'i he keeps calling 
me by name) 

de-U'lvm'anx he always died 
(instead of *t8'!ini't8'!anx) 
74.7 

leme'amV he used to take 
(everything) (instead of 
Heme'lamJc*) 

If the initial consonant is a fortis, it becomes a media when 
repeated, as illustrated in the first three examples. This may be 
explained by catch dissimilation (see §22) — e. g., a theoretical 
*k!uwu u au £ Jc' (from *h'uwu']c!au) is dissimilated to Tc!uwv!'auk\ 
Similarly a theoretical * p!uwu' e au e k % (from * pluwu'plaufy) is dis- 
similated to p!uwu ,£ cmk\ The non-aorist frequentative forms of 
these verbs sometimes follow the first method of formation (cf . 
dd"mda K mlc % under method 1), sometimes the second (asJclem'amg-). 

3. c+u + Cj + v+c. The few verbs that belong here differ from 
the preceding in that they repeat only the initial consonant after 
the repeated stem-vowel (Type 11). An example is: 

§ 43 



tlomom- kill 



Icluwuw- throw away (pi. obj.) 



pluvm-Jc!- call, name 



de-ts'!ini e -x-( = ts'!ini-Jc!-x-) die 



leme-lc!- take along (cf. 108.10) 
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Aorlst stem Repetitive 

di-t!ugui- wear dv-t!ugu' e f he keeps wearing 

it, used to wear it 

As in the first method, so also in the second and third, non- 
radical functionless elements of the simplex disappear in the fre- 
quentative. Thus the suffixed -i- of Jcfemel he made it and -ri- of 
Arfeme , nxa e he makes, also the aorist characteristic of dv-tlugul he 
wore rr, are not found in their corresponding frequentative forms. 

4. u+c + i^ + c. The large number of verbs whose frequentatives 
follow this formula (la of types of reduplication) always have another 
consonant, whether part of the stem or a petrified suffix, after the non- 
fort is repeated consonant characterizing the frequentative, so that 
the appearance at least of infixation is often produced. Externally, 
frequentatives of this type resemble aorists of verbs of Type 8, but 
differ from them in the consistent length of the repeated vowel. In 
signification these verbs are generally continuative or usitative rather 
than properly frequentative or iterative. As examples may be given: 



Aorlst stem 

le!o8 0-g- pinch 

himi-d- talk to 

baxam- come 

t!vlii-g- follow 

al-sgal-aw- turn head to look at 

gaya-w- eat 
7iene-d- wait for 

p!alag- tell a myth 

Jiem-g- take out 

uyu*8'- laugh 

tslcvyag- shoot 
yilim- ask for 



Repetitive 

Irklos'ds'gi he is always pinch- 
ing him 

wd a ~himi i rnda' t n I used to talk 
to him 

baxdamia ut they keep coming 
(194.13) 

ha-t!vluHga ,t n I keep follow- 
ing in (trail) 

alr8gald a liwi' t m I keep turning 
my head to look at them 

gaydiwa' e n I used to eat it 

hene*nda"n I keep waiting 
for him 

ytalaHga'n the myth is always 
told 

ba-i-7ieme*mga' e n I always 
took them out 

uyu' e i i 8'de t (dissimilated from 
*uyu'H u 8'- [?]) I keep laugh- 
ing 

i8!aya%k % he used to shoot them 
154.14 

yili i nma' e n I keep asking for 
it (see § 21) 

I 43 
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Aorist stem Repetitive 

telayarm- hide t8laya-ima u n I always hide it 

(134.8) 
gini-g go to ginlnV they went there one 

after another 46.11 
maislag- put mateldsga they always put it 

away 132.9 
wits-Urn- move wits'tlsmade* I keep moving 

sgelew- shout sgettlfe? (see § 18) I keep 

shouting (59.3) 
Tiiwiliw- run to MtvillWe* (see § 18) I keep 

running 

The verb yewei- return seems to form its frequentative according 
to method 4, but with added -g-: 

yewe'oY he usfcd to come back 47.4; 116.2; yewdogaY you used 
to come back; yeweo'Wde*, yewlalcde? 1 1 used to come back 

There is not enough material available to determine in every case 
the non-aoristic forms of the frequent atives of this group. As a gen- 
eral rule, however, it seems that the non-aoristic stem of the frequen- 
tative is formed by repeating a consonant or semi-vowel, but in such 
a manner as to indicate the non-aoristic simplex back of it. Thus the 
frequentative of the inferential U'lalmV he hid it is ts m !a-imik % he 
was always HIDING it; of Ul[d]uJc % he jumped 160.17 it is WwaOc 
(? = *lilwdlwlc t ) they always jumped 160. 16. From galF (inferential) 
he ate it 142.19 is formed gayaik" (if really inferential in form; per- 
haps third person subject aorist gayaig- in contrast to -gaydiw of other 
persons, see above) he used to eat it 54.6, which, though resembling 
the aorist in the repetition of the stem-vowel, differs from it, probably 
for phonetic reasons, in the absence of the -w-. The form wits-Je's- 
made e he will keep moving, given as the future of wits % !lsmad&, 
can not, for want of parallel forms, be accounted for. From sgafilw-. 
non-aorist of sgalaw-, is formed the frequentative sgalw-alv}- (perhaps 
according to Type 8, lw- being a consonatic unit). 

5. Vowel lengthening. Many verbs, particularly such as be- 
long to Type 2, obtain a usitative signification by merely lengthening 
the short repeated vowel of the stem, this vowel, when stressed, as- 
suming the falling accent. Examples of this simple process are: 

1 It is not at all certain that the -o- (-u~) of these forms really represents the -w- of the stem. It is 
quite probable that there is a distinct type of frequentative in repeated vowel+-oQ~, in which case ioapao'- 
k'na'n i used to bring it (see above under 1) would be another example. 
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Simplex 

yimi's'a* he dreams 
luk!u'xa e he sets traps 
geyewa'lxdefida' la-iJcHyi'Wwhen 
I ate he came 



Icewe'lcawa'l he barks 



Repetitive 

yimx^s'a 6 he is always dreaming 
liik!u fu xa t he used to set traps 
geye e wa f lxde^da 8 lari-k!iyl' u V 
whenever I used to eat he 
came 
Jc*ewe' e Vawa'l he is always bark- 
ing 

As the last example shows, by this method verbs which are already 
frequentative in form can be made to take on a usitative meaning. 

6./&+(c + ) ha. The accented vowel (v) of frequentatives con- 
forming to this formula is either the second vowel of the stem of the 
simplex or the repeated vowel of the stem not found in the simplex, 
and is followed by the last consonant (semi-vowel) of such verb-stems 
as end in two consonants. The forms that belong to this group seem 
in some cases to have rather a continuative than iterative force. Ex- 
amples are: 



Repetitive 

lohdnha he keeps killing them 

liwdhaut'e* Ikeptlooking(144.19) 

wo t o u Jia she used to go for wood 
43.15; 158.18 

dd a -8geJc!eiha he listened around 
102.3 

dd a -agdnM'n I used to hear about 
it 

8 m u f *alha* they always stayed (to- 
gether) 112.2 

8u' € alhibik % we always stay to- 
gether 

sas-a'nhap'de* I stand around 

The last two examples do not show a rising pitch-accent, because 
the vowel (-a-) preceding the -Z- and -7i- respectively is inorganic 
and therefore incapable of carrying a rising or raised accent (cf . as 
parallel Vila'uCe 9 I shall jump, not *bila{U*e e , because of inprganic 
-a-). They also illustrate the loss in the frequentative of a non- 
radical element (-$*-) of the simplex; in 8-u' € alha* the loss of the -$*- 
involves also the transfer of the verb to the first class of intransitives 
(second person singular, Class I, 8'u' € alhat x you stay around; Class 

II, 8'u t wilU'am you srr). 

§ 43 



Simplex 

loJwn he caused them to die 

(100.8) 
liwUaWe* I looked (59.14) 
woHC she went for (wood) (non- 

aorist woo-) (162.8); 186.6 
dd a -8gek!l he listened 102.8 

dd a -agani"n I heard it (55.3) 



S'vtwill he sits, stays 21.1 



8 m a8'inffe? I stand (34.1) 
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7. &+lha. It is very probable that the verbs that belong here 
contain the continuative -Z- treated under the head of petrified suffixes 
(see § 42, 9). The formula may then be considered morphologically 
identical with that listed as method 5, except that the continuative 
-Z- is introduced before the -ha. Examples of this group are : 

Aorist (or verb) stem Repetitive 

Hoxox- gather wa- € v-t!oxdlhi £ n I always gather 

them 
ha^elldhixia** they all 

Q>a*-tekl-x emerge) b^MhMeA keep emerging 

(60.14) 
(sgip!- cut) xch'tegipMhi he cut them all 

through 26.11 
JclofJclad- break xa- e v-yd a 'Jc!oddlhi he always just 

broke them in two 29.1 
(oZ-xifc/- see) al-xilclilhi'n I used to see him 

gwidi(Jc K "d)- throw gwidHha he kept throwing it 

(164.11) 
QoJc!- trap) hJdolha he was always trapping 

them 78.4; 100.4 
The non-aoristic forms of these frequentatives dispense with the re- 
peated vowel (v) characteristic of the aorist, so that the introduction 
of an inorganic -a'- is necessitated: 

gvrida'lhan I shall keep throwing it 
alr-xiJcla'lhik* I used to see him (inferential) 
The remarks made under method 1 in regard to the formation of 
frequentatives directly from the verb-stem rather than the aorist 
stem apply also here (sgotlolTia 108.8 from verb-stem sgot!- cur, 
aorist sgo u d-, like sgotlo'sgaf). 

8. v+w + v + lha. Only two verbs have been found that follow 
this very irregular formula for the frequentative: 

Simplex Repetitive 

Up' become! 25.2 1 \^Uf always become! (78.5) 

7-o7-^+k oo7 \dahoxa lawa'lhida* whenever it 

Icl La it became J*2.7 \ I * . A . + _ ^ 

1 I became evening 44.1; 78.6 

ligigwa"n I fetch (game) liwVlhagwa € n I always come 
home (70.3,5; 164.4) home with (game) (136.2) 

The latter of these shows at the same time an unaccountable loss of 
the -gr- of the stem; the future of the simplex, Wgwa'n, probably does 
not exhibit an absolute loss of the -</-, but rather a contraction of 
li'g-gw- to li*gw-. 
§ 43 
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TRANSITIVE SUFFIXES (§§ 44-61) 

S 44. General Remarks 

Under this head may be conveniently listed a number of suffixes 
that either transitivize intransitives (causative, comitative, indirective 
-amd- f -aid-) or are characteristic of transitive verbs (indirective 
-a- = -te-TO, indirective -an (an) -for, indirect reflexive). It must be 
confessed, however, that the various suffixes may be so thoroughly 
interwoven among themselves and with the purely formal elements 
that follow, that a certain amount of arbitrariness can hardly be 
avoided in treating of them. The suffixes will now be taken up in 
order. 

§ 45. Causative -(a)rt- 

Causatives are formed from intransitives by the addition of -Ti- 
to the intransitive form, minus, of course, its formal pronominal ele- 
ments. If the final sound preceding the -n- is a vowel, the suffix can 
be directly appended, the vowel being generally lengthened; a final 
consonant (or semivowel), however, generally, though not always, 
requires a connective -a- (-% when umlauted) between it and the suffix; 
doublets (with and without connective -a-) sometimes occur, the com- 
bination of consonant + -n- then taking a constant -a (-%) after it. 
If the accented vowel (v) of the aorist immediately precedes the -n- 
in all forms, an inorganic -h- must be introduced, the combination 
-nh- then necessitating a following constant -a; doublets, conditioned 
by the position of the accent, here also occur. Certain suffixed ele- 
ments (-i-, -4*-) characteristic of intransitives drop off before the caus- 
ative -n-, yet in some forms they are retained ; intransitivizing ele- 
ments naturally remain, for without them the verb would itself be 
transitive and incapable of becoming a causative. The aorist and non- 
aorist forms of the causative, with the qualification just made, are 
built up on the corresponding tense-mode forms of the primitive verb. 
Examples of causative -(a)n- are: 

Intransitive Causative 

ydnada'* you will be lost (a yaln&nada'* you will lose it 
palatalized by preceding y 
to -e-) 14.3 
yowo" he is 21.1 bd €J v-yowom fs n I woke him up 

(literally, I caused him to 
be up with my hand) 16.4 
§§ 44-45 
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tuwu"V he is hot 94.15 
ba-i-biliwa y t you ran out 24.15 

Mx it burns 94.18 

t % aga' ie he cries 62.2 

{Jioyo'H* he dances 46.12 
holda"? he will dance 



yd a n- go (aorist) 

yana- go (non-aorist) 

7iene"n they were used up 184.6 

yowo ft s he started, was startled 
186.10 

yd'^sda* he will start 186.10 
tlobigl he lies like dead 

t!obaga'8dd a he will lie like 
dead (148.8) 

8'08'inl he stands 144.14 

8 % a f 8'anCa a he will stand 

de-gvlii'Jc!(ilx it blazes 188.15 

p'de'xa* he goes to war 126.13 

daV-limlmzgwa* (tree) falls on 
him (108.12) 



bari-yovx)na' t n I miss him in 

shooting (? = I cause him to 

be out) (138.5) 
bariryowdnh&'n 

fuwugsLiia' e n I make him hot 
ba-i-bUiwanaY he ran him out 
Aoxna he burned it 98.8 
MxhxJc'vxi he burned him up 

27.16 
t f aga a na' e n I make him cry 
t'egSnxi he makes me ciy 
~koyod&iia n n I make him dance 
Juridaxia'n I shall make him 

dance 
ya^a^nhemadehimgo; ya a - 

nana /£ n I made him go 
t/anha (= *ydnr*iha) he made 

him go; ydnha*n I made 

him go. 
yanaona'n 1 1 shall cause him 

to go 
^Kenenwi u n I used them up 
ydwd'Hsl&nzbtfn I startled you 
yowo'^smzbi'n (for change of a 

to i see § 42, 12) 
\ yd fu t8!o.nan I shall startle him 
1 yo^snan 
tlobiglnh&'n I make him lie 

like dead 
tlobaga'snan I shall make him 

lie like dead 
>cwimnha f ft I make him 

stand 
*a*'dnha'ft 
*°aVanhan I shall make him 

stand 
de^vlii'JcIalxn&'n I make fire 

blaze 
p'de*xaiM e n I make him go to 

war 
daJc*4imlmxgwadmi s n I chop 

(tree) on to him 



> Also yana'k'nan i shall makk him go, with inserted and unexplained suffix -*'-. 



§ 45 
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Intransitive Causative 

yewe' u he returned 49.10; bd'-wjewen he cured him (lit- 
88.5 erally, he caused him with 

his hand to return up) 15.2 
The causative in -vnha- is sometimes usitative in meaning: 
Zo&onha he used to kill them; loftdn he killed them 142.9 
Examples occur of transitives in -n- formed from intransitives in 
which no causative notion can be detected: 

do-Zonha e n I lied to him; de-lHuhixi he lied to me (intransitive 

da-lofe e I shall lie [110.23]) 
gd-wayd a ria' e n I slept with her (26.4) ; gd-warina'n I shall sleep 
with her (108.3) (intransitive waydnfe* I sleep [188.22]; watte 9 
I shall sleep [188.20]); but waydrih&*n I cause him to sleep 
(162.1); walnh&n I shall cause him to sleep, wafnha put him 
to sleep! 106.4,8 
The connective a of the causative suffix -an- in the aorist is treated 
differently from the a of the non-aorist forms in so far as in the 
former case the -an- diphthong, when stressed, receives a raised 
accent, while in the latter the a, as a strictly inorganic element, takes 
the falling accent. Thus: 

Aorist Non-aorist 

TuPgwefn he made him run hogw&'n make him rim! 

(yewZn he caused him to return) yefiw&'n make him return ! 

(plagan he bathed him [186.25]) p!a a gs, f n bathe him! 186.24 
In other words, the phonetic relation between aorist and non-aorist 
illustrated by several verb types (e. g., agan- : ag[a]n-) is reflected also 
in the causative suffix (-an-: -[a]n-). The same is true of other -[a]n~ 
suffixes not causative in signification (see § 42, 10): 

Aorist Non-aorist 

^Tc!u u ma y n he fixed it 150.13 v-Jcluma'n fix it! 

(Jc!em2nxbi e n I make you 27.9) Tclema'n make it! 186.24 

§ 46. Comitative -(a) gw- 

Comitatives, i. e., transitive forms with the general meaning of to 
do some action (expressed by verb-stem) togetheb with, at- 
tended by, having something (expressed by object of verb), may 
be formed only from intransitives by the suffix -gw- (final -k %v , rarely 
-Viva in monosyllables) ; after a consonant (including semivowel) a 
connective -a- appears before the -gw-, though in a few cases (as in 
aorist yd a n- go) the -gw- is directly appended. Dissyllabic stems 
ending in vowel +-g- or ~w- often add the comitative -gw- directly, in 
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which case the preceding vowel is generally lengthened; doublets, 
however, are sometimes found with connecting a. The second vowel 
of aorist stems is apt to be lengthened in comitative forms, yet not 
as consistently as in the case of causatives. Differing in this respect 
from the causative -iv-, the comitative suffix does not require the loss 
of a final aoristic intransitive element (e. g., -i-). From aorist Icihoi- 
die are formed loho*-n- cause to die, but lohoy-agw- die together 
with. The reason seems clear. While the action of a causative verb 
is logically transitive, that of a comitative is really intransitive, and 
the verb is only formally transitive. In the former case the subject 
of the verb does not undergo the action that would be expressed by 
the intransitive stem Qohoi-) ; in the latter it does. Examples of the 
comitative are: 



Intransitive 

yd a n- go (aorist) 

yana- (non-aorist) 

ligi- come home from hunt 

(aorist) 
Wg- (non-aorist) 

giniig)- go to 



dal-yewey- run away 

wi 4 - travel 

lo u l- play 

daway- fly 

Jienen- use up, be satiated 
yewey- return 

yaway- talk 

I7ie e l- sing (non-aorist) 
[hdelr (aorist) 
§ 46 



Comitative 

yarik tyr he takes it along Git., 
he goes having it) 17.13 

yanagwcfnlc* he will take it along 

ligW" he fetched game home 
70.3 

Wgwcfnk? (^Wg-gvxfrik?) he 
will fetch game home (130.6) 

gini i gwa"n I take it to (31.11); 
also giniyeLgwa u n (13.12); fu- 
ture ginagwa'n (=ginag- 
gwa'n with inorganic a be- 
cause of preceding n) (146.6) 

dal-yeweya, y k Kyr he ran away 
with it 

t^k'wa he travels around with 
it 14.2 

Zo tt Zagwa /e n I play with him 
(124.14) 

bcP-wa-dawaydfk*" he flies 
with it 

henena,gwa' e n I eat it all (43. 1 2) 

yeweysLgwa' e n I fetch them back 
(30.1; 47.13) 

yaway&gwa' £ n I talk about it 
Oit., I talk having it) 108.12 

ndx-jrhe'l&gyra'n I shall sing 
with pipe in hand 

i-hele e l&gwa'*n I sing with it in 
hand 
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Intransitive Comltatlve 

tlobagas- lie like dead (non- nfix~d<i-t!obaga'8gwank % he lies 
aorist) like dead with pipe in mouth 

uyu'8'- laugh uyu' B 8'gwa B n I laugh at him 

baxam- come doryavftx bax&mtflc** they 

came talking (literally, 
mouth-talking they - came- 
with) 126.2 
VPx biliwsLgwanaW we play at 
fighting (literally, play we- 
fight-having) 
warbiltfgwa'tn I jump having 
it ( = *6iZiuflruxt /e n, see §7) 

If the object of the comitative verb is other than a third person, the 
suffix -gra>- is followed by the indirective -<Z-, which does not ordinarily 
appear as such, but unites with the immediately following transitive 
connective -as- to form -a-; a connective -a- is inserted between the 
-gw- and the -*-, so that the whole comitative suffix for a first or 
second personal object is -(a)gwa8-. Examples are: 

uyu'*8gweL8i he laughs at me 
fonenagwa'som he ate us up (192.15) 
bd a -w<i^UiwiysLgwa/8bink t he will fly up with you 

The form -givad- of the comitative suffix appears as such preceding 
-in- (umlauted from -anr) in the third personal object of indirect fob- 
forms built up on intransitive verbs derived from transitives: 

li&Iu'xagwadini'n I trap for him (probably = I cause [-in] him 
to be having [-gwod-] [some one] to trap [lUklvrxa^] [for him]) ; 
but liiklu'xagwasi he traps for me 

p'eWxagwsAini'n I go to war for him; but p*de'xagwa#i he goes 
to war for me 

It is highly probable, however, that in such cases the -gwad- is to be 
definitely analyzed into a comitative element -gwa- + an indirective 
element -d- (-f-) to, for; this seems to be pointed out by the fact 
that when the fob - object becomes identical with the subject, i. e., 
when the verb becomes an indirect reflexive (fob one's self), the -5- 
immediately precedes the regular reflexive suffix -gwi-, leaving the 
causative suffix -(a)ri- between it and the comitative suffix -gv>~: 

IvJcIu'xagwanVgwide* I trap for myself (probably = I cause [-atir] 
myself [-guvi-] to be having [-gw-] [some one] to trap[Zt$/tf*ca-] 
for [-r-] [me]) 
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Comitatives in -gw~ are formed not only from intransitivized tran- 
sitivesin -xo- (e. g., l-liibu'xaV" she pounds with it in hand [55.10]; 
56.1), but also from non-agentive intransitives in -a- (see below, § 56). 
Examples are: 

Non-agentive Comltatlve 

8go ,u 8de e ( = s(/d' tt d-x-de f ) I cut 8gd' u 8gwa'n I got tired 1 of it 
(without implied object), (21.6) 

am across (148.8) 
te-met-fbd'tyfbax he lay Jbe ee ^vofbd u lcYba'xgwa, he lay 
down with his arms folded, down with it clasped in his 

lay rolled up and put away arms 154.6 

(cf. Ju*^me 8 -fbd' u lcTbaga e n I 
roll it up and put it away) 
fge'ycflx it runs around, rolls wa-fge e ya'lxgwa*n I roll with it 

wa-i-8*ugu'8'uxgwa'n I am 

sleepy Qiterally, something 

like: I am confused having 

sleep) 

bar-i-8-ili y x he landed ba-i-8 % Ui'xgw& he landed with 

(his canoe) 13.5 
The obverse, as it were, of these transitive forms in -x-gwa-, is given 
by certain rather curious Class I intransitive forms in -x-gwa- built 
up on intransitive, not, like normal -x- derivatives, on transitive 
steins; they may be literally translated as to be with (or having) 
(something) doing or being. Thus from the intransitive aorist 
dalc K -limim- (tree) falls on top of is formed the intransitive dak'- 
limlmxgwade' it falls on top of me (108.12), in which the logical 
subject (tree) becomes an implied object, while the real object or 
goal of motion (me) is treated as the grammatical subject. The 
form quoted would have to be literally translated as i am with (or 
having) (it) falling on top of (me), i (as tree) fall having 
it, together with it would probably be something like ♦doXr'- 
limtfrngwa'tn. Morphologically similar to daY-limlmxgwade? are 
doubtless: 

Tiewe'hdxgwade* I yawn (literally, I am having — [ ? ]) 
yde' e 8gwade e ( = yelet!-x-gwa-) I urn sweating Oiterally, I am 
— having it, i. e., perspiration [?]) 
With such an interpretation, the form daV-limlmxgvwdini'n i 
chop it on to him becomes readily intelligible as a causative built 

i sQ&**d* and tQ&**Qw<*n are morphologically quite clearly related, though In signification the latter form 
has widely departed from what must have been Its primary meaning. 
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up on an intransitive in -xgwa-; literally translated it would read 
i cause (-in) him to be with (-gwad-) (it) falling (limi'm-x-) on 
top of (dak 1 -) (him) . This chimes in well with the interpretation given 
above of the really very perplexing "for" forms in -gwadin- and 
-gwant'gwi. 

As will have been noticed from some of the examples already 
given (yawayagw- talk about, uyu u 8'gwa- laugh at, sgo u 8gwa- be 
tired of, henenagw- consume), the primarily comitative meaning of 
the -gw~ suffix is sometimes greatly obscured, at times practically 
lost. Other examples illustrating this weakening of the fundamental 
signification are: 

Intransitive Comitative 

hoyod- dance hoyodr-agw- dance (a particular 

kind of) dance 100.15 ; 102.9 

6d°-yd°ri- go up ba a -ya a n-gv>- pick up 24.3; 59.15 

bari-ginig- go out to, come ba-i-ginit-gw- take out (no leg 

motion necessarily implied) 

xeben- do (so) xebeey-agw- 1 hurt, destroy 136.23 

§ 47. Indirective -d-(-s-) 

The -d- of the indirect object never appears in its naked form 
(except, as we have seen, in certain forms in -gwad-; see also under 
-d- in petrified suffixes), but always combined into -s- with the follow- 
ing element -x- that serves to bind pronominal objects of the first and 
second persons to the verb-stem with its derivative suffixes (see §64). 
The indirect object of the third person is not normally expressed by 
this -d-, but, like an ordinary direct third personal object, is left 
unexpressed, the general character of the verb being impliedly indi- 
rective. As a matter of fact, an incorporated pronominal indirect 
object is used only when the direct object is of the third person, never 
of the first or second; and, since the pronominal object of the third 
person is never expressed in the verb, this means that what is trans- 
lated as the indirect object is in reality morphologically the direct 
object of the verb. The indirective idea is merely a derivative 
development; or, more correctly, certain transitive verbs with indi- 
rective " face" require an -«- ( = -d-+-x-) instead of -z- with an incor- 
porated object of the first or second person. I give it to him is, then, 
really rendered in Takelma by i-him-give; i give it to you, by i- 

1 For the change of non-causative ~n- to -y- (-<-) cf . klcmli- and k!emt*n- make. 
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tou-give; i give him food, by i-him-food-give, in which the 
logicallyindirect object him must be looked upon as the direct object 
of the verbal complex food-give (food, not being a pronominal 
object, is loosely incorporated as a prefix in the verb) ; i give you 
food, by i-you-food-give, the pronominal combination i you 
being expressed at the end of the verb-complex in the same form as in 
a simple transitive like i-you-see, except that it is preceded by -«- 
instead of -x-; such combinations as i give you to him, me and he 
gives me to you, him can not be expressed by one verb-form. In 
these latter cases the grammatical object of the verb is no longer in- 
directly affected by the action; hence another, though probably ety- 
mologically related, verb-stem is employed, while the indirect object 
is expressed by a local phrase outside the verb: i give you to him 
( = i-you-give [not indirective "face"] him-to), -«-, not -«-, preced- 
ing the combination i you. The idea of to in intransitives like go, 
run, and so on, is regularly expressed by such an extra-verbal local 
phrase. Many verbs that, from our point of view, seem ordinary 
transitives, are in Takelma provided with the indirective -*-. Ex- 
amples illustrating the use of this -*- are: 

Aortst Future 

fogoyi"*, 1 I give it to him 180.11 oWin (170.13; 180.9,16) 

| ogu'sWn I give it to you 23.3 o's&m (178.15) 

I (vydnxbi e n I give you) (olnxbin I shall give you) 

(wtfgi'n (for -gr- see §42, 5) I wede'Fin (17.10,11) 

| took it from him 76.1 

[w8sbi e n I took it from you (17.3) wede'sbin (16.10,1 1) 

f<d^-pd u p f iwi s nlb\ewakit(15.l) 

\al-dar-p*Up f a'uabi s n I blew at you 

wd a gim' £ n I brought it to him wagavri'n I shall bring it to 

(for -w- see §42, 11) (176.17) him 

' wafiga'sam* he brought it to us wege'sink* he will bring it to me 
(194.11) 

eiyi' e n I hurt him 

etsbi e n I hurt you 

jgayaU he ate him 54.5 ga-iwcfn¥ 130.5 

| gayaUsbi e n I ate you galsbink* he will eat you 26.8 

f aZ-^6&e&i' £ n I showed it to him (77.8) al-ye e bi'n I shall show it to him 

I al-yebe'psbi*n I showed it to you at-ySpsi show it to me! 

i The -y- Is peculiar to aorlst forms of this verb with s third personal object (ogoyiY you to him; ogoihi 
he to him 122.11) and to the third personal passive aorlst (oQoyi'n he was given it 15.2) 

* With connecting a before «. In o'tbln above -g- + -»-gives -*-, but * wisdom {—wttQ-$dam) would be- 
come confused with wisdam (~wc*d-*dam) you took it from me. 
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Some verbs that belong here show the -*- only in the aorist, other 
forms having only -z-. Examples are: 



Aorist 

he^-tfwi^n I went away from 7ie e *-iwi'n 

him 23.12 
he^AH&btfn I went away from 

you (184.14,15) 
yi'mlaWn I lent it to you 98.15 
fl-tlaUtliwi'n I catch him 33.4 
\v-t!aut!a'vsbi he caught you 
fnaga"n I said to him 72.9 
[naga'abi'n I said to you 108.4 
da% t -darhd a li fs n I answered him 

(61.6) 
dak % -darlidl&bi*n I answered you 

(134.20) 
8d*n8a"n I fight him (110.20) 
M a nsa i nsln 9 n I fight you 



lsd a 
{8d a 



Future 



he* i -iwi'xbinle t 

yimi'xi lend it to me! 98.14, 21 
U!a a wi , n (33.8) 
v-tlaUxUnY (140.15) 
nafigi'n (15.15; 196.20) 
naxUn (60.3) 
dafc-darlwla'Kin 

dafc-darfada'xhin 

sana'n (28.15; 33.9) 
mna'xbin 



i 48. Indirective -(a')ld- 
This suffix is probably composed of the continuative -Z- (see § 42, 9) 
and the indirective -d-, though, unlike the latter suffix, it is always 
employed to transitivize intransitives, a characteristic intransitive 
element of the aorist (e. g., -i-) regularly remaining. After vowels, the 
suffix appears pimply as -Id-; after consonants and semivowels, a con- 
nective -a- is generally introduced, which, when accented, receives a 
falling pitch. The general idea conveyed by the suffix is that of 
purposive action toward some person or object, so that it may be con- 
veniently translated by moving at or toward, in order to reach, 
going to get. Examples of its use are: 



hUittt'e* I climb 

yada'Ve* I swim (yadad-) 
bili'** he jumped 32.13; 78.11 



da4!aya' is they went to get 
(something) to eat 75.9 



dardaOya'V (future) (33.9) 
sgde'** he shouted 59.4; 90.8 



hUiwsi'ldafn I climb for it (77.8) 
\yadadaf\da e n I swim for him (to 
J save him from drowning) 
[yeded&'tei he swims for me 
bMw&'tetfn they fought (liter- 
ally, they jumped at, for each 
other) 27.4 
dart!dya\di' £ n I went to get it to 
eat ; da-t!ayaW he went to get 
it to eat (3 shows by its accent 
that it is part of stem) 76.9 
da-dd a \di'n (future) (33.9) 
sgdew&'W he shouted to, for him 
59.4; (94.1) 
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wiliw- go, run 
xvdu' e m he whistled 

ligiW" he fetched home (game) 
70.3; 128.12; ligi" he came 
home (with game) 124.22 



lwUiwB,'lda e nI go and show it to him 
[de-wiliwB,'\da e n I fight him (27.3) 
xudums/\da e n I whistled to him 

(33.16) 
de-ligi&'W he fetched it for him to 

eat 126.9; 130.9 



yonob&'lV they held nets waiting 
for fish 32.1 
In wo u lf he went after it 29.12 the -ZcZ- is confined to the aorist; 
non-aorist forms have the stem woo- without suffix: woo'n i shall go 

AFTER IT (162.8,10). 

§ 49. Indirective -(a')md- 

There hardly seems to be any significant difference between this 

and the preceding suffix, except that the indirective force of -(a')md- 

seems in many cases to be much less clear and that it may be appended 

to transitive as well as to intransitive stems. It is quite probable 

that in some of the examples the -ra- of the suffix is really the dissimi- 

lated product of an original -Z- because of an -Z- of the stem (see § 21) ; 

yet this explanation could not be made to apply to all the cases. 

Those forms that contain a radical -Z- are given first: 

Simple form -(a')md- 

Hi'Wmdtfn I fish for (salmon) 
te-/eZeZa'mda £ 7i I paint him ( = 1 

put paint — s*e' e l — on to him) 
8 m in-delega.'msdam you put holes in 

my nose 22.2 
rnalaga.'inabi'n I am jealous of you 



m(d(Lgia/ u£ they are jealous (cf. 

malag-j malagan- tell) 
yala'Vde 6 ! dive (61.8) 
(lagag- feed) 

legweH he sucked it (186.18) 
(geleg- twirl) 

uyuts!- laugh 
ya x mf ask him! 70.6 



TcteTnen- make 

daV-Vgv/ u ba e n I put (hat-like 
object) over as covering 
§ 49 



yalagafmda'n I dive for it (60.10) 
lagagdfmdafn I paid him (184.17) 
legwel&'mda'n I sucked it out of him 
di u -al-geleg(ilB,'mda s n I tie his hair 

up into top-knot (172.3) 
di e -uyu't8!vmda*n I fool him 
yamd&'mV (go &nd)askof him 174.10 
p'oy&mda*n I smoke them out 

(76.11) 
ba?-lc! emeus! mda*n I make him 

ready to go (76.13) 
daJc'-t K gu' u ba,mt K she covered it 

(basket) over 61.9 
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§50. Indirective -(a)n(an)~ "for" 

From transitives, never from intransitives, are formed verbs in 
-(a)n or -(a)nan- (the first -a- is the connective vowel already spoken 
of) signifying to do (the act expressed by the verb-stem) for, in 
behalf of (the object of the verb). No rule can be given as to when 
~(a)n- or -(a)nan- is to be used, the two suffixes being frequently 
found to interchange in the same form. It is not likely that -(a)nan- 
is a mere duplication of the simpler -(a)n-, as no other case of suffix- 
reduplication could be shown to exist in Takelma, but rather a 
compound suffix consisting of two distinct elements that happen to be 
homonymous. Neither of the -(a)n- elements in-(a)nan-, howeveiy 
can be identified with either the causative -(a)n- or the petrified -(a)n- 
of certain transitive verbs (see § 42,10), for the full -(p)nan- suffix is 
found suffixed to them (e. g., loho u ninini ,s n I killed him fob 
him [ =i caused him to die fob him]). As in the case of the ordi- 
nary indirect object-suffix -s-, only the third person (and that, as far as 
the pronoun is concerned, by implication) is tolerated as the logical 
object, the grammatical object being always the person in whose 
behalf the action is done. If the formal (i. e., indirect) object of 
the verb is of the third person, the -(a)n- or -(a)fwin- is nearly always 
followed by the "instrumental" i (see § 64), an umlaut of the suffix 
to "(i)7i- or -(i)nin- necessarily resulting (see § 8, 3c). The longer 
form of the suffix -(a)nan is apt to be limited to the aorist forms 
with third personal object; non-aorist forms and aorist forms with 
first or second personal object generally have the shorter form of the 
suffix, -(a)n-. What was said above of a phonetic character in regard 
to the causative -(a)n- applies also here. Examples are: 

Transitive Indirective 

wa*-i-t!oxdxiiii s n I gather 

them for him 
wa*^t!uxUx&nzi he gathers 

them for me 
t-ir/u^mininini^n I fixed it for 

him 
i-lc!uminwmi s nk % he will fix 

it for him 

Ii-Jc!u u mansLn'xi he fixed it for 
me 
i-Jc!uman&'nhi fix it for him! 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 10 § 50 



wa £ -v-t!oxdxi g n I gather them 
(192.4) 



l-k!u u ma x n he fixed it 
(150.13; 186.16,18) 
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Transitive 

ld a ba"n I carry it (178.4,5,6) 



o'*ga e n I trap them (78.5) 



Tcladai- pick (aorist) 



Jc!d a d- pick (non-aorist) 

de^i-wi'tgi^ I spread it out 
(120.1) 

Jclemen- make 



limimanaf e n I fell tree (cause 
it to fall) (108.11) 



lohd u na' e n I cause him to die 
(142.9) 



db u mh % wank K he will kill him 

(116.18) 
sa a gwa' e n I paddle it (60.1; 

112.9) 



[BULL. 4© 

Indirective 

ild a binmi' e n I carry it for him 
\ld a bsL f iiha e n 
le'b&'nxi he carries it for me 
2o u giwm' s n I trap them for 

him 
ld' u gmi'n 
(pHyiri) lu' u g&nxi he traps 

(deer) for me 
Id'Jclimn I shall trap them for 

him 
7c!adaymi' € n I pick them for 

him 
klwfaihirdfy 
Jc!edeya,'nxi he picks them for 

him 
Jc!a a dinmi'n I shall pick them 

for him 
det-trwi'tgaiixi he spreads it 

out for me 
Tc!emenini f€ n I make it for 

him 
Tctemnim'n I shall make it for 

him 
limiminwi' e n I fell it for him 

lohdvninmi'tn I killed him for 

him 
lohdvnsui&'nhi he killed him for 

him 
luhu^ofnxi he killed him for 

me 
dd^ana'nFwanF he will kill 

him for him 
Kan-se'gwei'iisin I am paddled 

across (literally, it, i. e., 

canoe, is paddled across 

for me) 
p!ali(iyinim ,t n 1 I make it 

done for him 



p!cihanana' e n I cause it to be 
cooked, done 

A number of transitive verbs in -(a)n(an)- in which the for (in 
behalf of) idea is not clearly apparent nevertheless doubtless belong 
here. Such are: 



§ 50 
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Uo u da f€ n I hunt for him 

I [116.8]) 



al*-d*dwi'*n I look around for him 

(92.27) 
i'-odoni'n I shall feel around 

for it 
moZojrana'nAi he told him 30.15 (mala'zbi he told you [162.6]) 

It not infrequently happens in verbs where the logical relation exist- 
ing between the subject and a first or second personal object can 
hardly be other than an indirect one, that the for idea is expressed 
by means of the simple transitive form with -x- or -*- instead of 
the more explicit indirective -(a)n(an)-, as shown in the following 
examples: 

Icled&tsi he picks them for me (literally, he picks to me, along- 
side of Jdedey&'nxi he picks them for me) 1 

mettep^xip* come and chop out (a hole) for me (to enable me to 
get out) (literally, come and chop me!) 90.16 

gd-teleye'mxi he hid it from me (158.7) ; but gd-ts!ayamwi' s n I 
hid it from him 

The idea of doing something for some one when the action is an 
intransitive one can not be expressed in the verb itself, so that peri- 
phrases of one kind or another are resorted to; e. g., i go for him is 
expressed by i go, he having sent me. In verbs that are intransi- 
tive only in form, but logically still transitive, that is, in transitive 
verbs with unexpressed object, the for idea is expressed by the com- 
plex suffix -gwa'darb- (with first or second personal object -grtra*-), the 
analysis of which has been attempted above (see § 46). Thus we 
have (pliyin) lo' u gin(iri)i e n i trap (deer) for him built up on a tran- 
sitive in both form and meaning (i. e., ld' u ga € n), but IvJclii'xagwa- 
dini'n i trap for him built up on a formal intransitive Quklii'za'). 
The idea of for, in behalf of one's self is rendered in transitive 
verbs by adding to the indirective suffix -(a)n(an)- the regular reflexive 
suffix -Je K wi- (-gwi-) : 

dd*Hrmna'nlc*wida, a he will kill them for himself 
tlum^^wanVwide* I kill them for myself 
de tJ t-wl ,i gank % wide e I spread it out for myself 
haii-8efigvxi'nk:wide? I paddle myself across, really, I paddle (canoe) 
across for myself 

> There most be a difference in signification, however, between kledllsi and kledeya'nxi. The former 
probably means " he picks them for me, i. e., in order to give them to me; " the latter "he picks them 
in my behalf (perhaps because I am sick and can not do so myself.)" Compare also d#Ue'*xi he opened 
the doob fob me (i. e., in order to let me in) (63.12) with d^Ue'*ganxi he opened the doob on my 
behalf (perhaps because I was unable to do so myself). 
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In intransitive verbs with implied transitive force a -V - is inserted 
between the indirective -(a)n(an)- and the reflexive -gwi-: 

luklvfxagwant'gmV he traps for himself 
Also this form in -gwant'gwi- was explained above. 
§ 51. Indirect Reflexive -gwa- 

By indirect reflexive is here meant action in reference to something 
belonging to one's self, not action in behalf of one's self. From the 
latter idea (expressed, as we have seen, by -[alntanji'wi- and -[a]n[an}- 
Vgwir) the indirect reflexive in -gwa- differs in being always found in 
a transitive setting; from the comitative -(a)gw(a)- it differs phonet- 
ically in being formed only from transitive verbs with expressed object 
and in the constancy of the final -a- (third person aorist -Fwa, not 
-F w ). Examples of its use are: 

s , in- f i-* t <jriZi /f sgwa 1 he scratched his own nose 14.11; 15.7 

mdnx al^w' tt kVa ( = <7i0-i't0a) he painted his own face (cf. no^gw- 

i'n I paint it) 
i-gaxaga'xgwefn I scratch myself, i. e., my own (cf. i-gaxagixi'*n 

I scratch him) 
I-p/t i -7i6' tt kVa warm your nands! (188.20) (cf. frpW-nd'tywi'n I 

warm his hands) 
s'Wrde'le'p'gwsi he stuck it into his own nose (cf. dcP-ddefpi he 

pierced his — another's — ear) 
hlLs 'aX-giliga'lkSwtfn I covered myself with moss (48.14) (cf. btls 

v~giligili' e n I covered him with moss) 
ills I'gttiga'lkSweL'n I covered my hands with moss 
gwen-p/iyi'fikVa he lies on pillow (probably = he causes his 

neck to lie) 2 
Jdedeik'wtfn I pick them for myself (literally, I pick my own) 
de-fc'iftFawk'waF he brandished it before his face 172.11 
r-fc/u^ma'nkVa he prepared himself, got ready 172.2 (cf. l-ltftt*- 

ma y n he fixed it, got it ready 114.7) 

It will be noticed that whenever what in English we are accustomed 
to consider a direct reflexive is really such only in form, not in fact, the 
Takelma idiom requires the indirect -Fwa- form, not the direct reflexive 
in -gwi-. Thus, i see or scratch myself is not logically a reflexive in 
the same sense as I kill, drown, or hang myself, the former involv- 
ing strictly action on what belongs to the subject, not on the subject 
itself: i see or scratch my own (flesh). Still such distinctions can 

1 The object, generally a body-part, to which the action refers Is printed In Roman characters. 
«p/<jr<n- connected with -p ley en- us? 
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hardly be insisted upon; much depends on idiomatic usage. The 
indirect reflexive suffix, it would seem, is employed only iwhen the 
direct object is incorporated in the verb; if the direct object is taken 
out of the verb-complex and provided with a possessive pronoun, all 
ambiguity as to the relation between subject and object is removed 
and the -gwa- falls out. Thus we have da a -de e le'])*gwa he pierced 
his own eab with indirect reflexive -gwi- to show the possession of 
the object (da°- ear) by the subject; dd a deUfp*i would mean he 
pierced another's ear. The former sentence can also be expressed 
more analytically by danxdagwa hadde'tfi his-own (-dagwa) -ear he- 
en-piekced-it; danxda hadde'tfi would then have reference to the 
piercing of another's ear. In other words, the reflexive idea is 
expressed in the verb or in the noun according to whether the latter 
is incorporated or independent. 

INTRANSITIVE SUFFIXES (§§ 52-57) 
§ 52. General Remarks 

Under this head are included such suffixes as intransitivize a transi- 
tive verb by removing the object (-axr-), transferring the object from 
without to within the sphere of the subject (reflexive, reciprocal), or 
changing the character of the action altogether (non-agentive, posi- 
tional). The passive intransitivizes by removing, not the object, but 
the subject, the former remaining in exactly the same form in which 
we find it in the corresponding transitive; the voice is characterized 
by peculiar suffixes that differ for the various tense-modes, and which, 
following as they do the pronominal elements of the verb, will receive 
appropriate treatment in discussing the purely formal verbal elements. 
The normal transitive, its ancillary passive, the active intransitive 
(-xa-), the reflexive, the reciprocal, the non-agentive, and the posi- 
tional may be looked upon as the seven voices of a transitive verb, of 
which only the first five (possibly also the sixth), however, can be 
freely formed from any transitive stem. Of the seven voices, the 
first two are provided with a distinct set of pronominal object (and 
transitive subject) suffixes; the third and the fifth, with Class I 
intransitive subjects; the remaining, with Class II intransitive 
subjects. 

Before giving examples of the intransitive suffixes, it may be useful 
to rapidly follow out a particular transitive stem (dink!- stretch out 
[ = base dirir + transitive petrified suffix -k /-]) in its various voices . First 
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of all, we may form an ordinary active transitive verb with expressed 
object by attaching to the verb or aorist stem the appropriate pro- 
nominal suffixes: ba-i-de-di'nilda'Ti i stretch it out (like a rubber 
band or the like) (62.1). Secondly, from this may be formed a pas- 
sive by the addition to the stem (dinik!-) of the pronominal object and 
characteristic passive suffix: bor-i-de-di'niklan it is or was (actively) 
stretched out. Thirdly, the transitive stem may be made intransi- 
tive by a failure to specify the object: bari-de-di'ntfxade* i stretch 
(something) out. Fourthly, a direct reflexive is formed by the 
suffix -gwi~: bar-i-de^li'ni^wide 6 i (actually, if such were possible) 
stretch myself out, in as literal a sense as in, e. g., i kill myself. 
Fifthly, the transitive form may be made reciprocal by the compound 
suffix -z-(or -*-)an-: ba-i-de~di'ni € za t n they (actively and literally) 
stretch one another out. Sixthly, the non-agentive voice is 
formed by a suffixed -x-; bar-i-de-dini"x it stretches out (144.14), 
in the sense in which a sore might be supposed to spread, without voli- 
tion and without apparent agency; this particular form is idiomati- 
cally employed to refer to the stretching out, advancing, marching, of 
a single column, the figure here being evidently that of a long string- 
like line moving out without distinctly sensed agency. Similarly, 
ba a -dini' B x (clouds) spread up in long strips 13.3 are not actively 
spread out by some one, do not spread out some unexpressed object, 
are not conceived of as actually spreading themselves out, and are 
not conceived of as being in the static, purely positional condition of 
lying extended. Seventhly, the last, positional voice is expressed 
by an aoristic -$'-, non-aoristic -as-: dirikll it lies spread out, 
referring to a long string or other elongated body extended on the 
ground; future dinlcla'sdd*. A synopsis for the second person 
singular (and reciprocal plural) of din1c!-(dinik!-) spread of the 
seven voices in the six tense-modes is given in Appendix A. The 
intransitive suffixes will now be taken up in order. 

§ 58. Active Intransitive -jrer- 

The -a- of this suffix is a constant element except before a per- 
sonal ending beginning with a vowel: p K ele'xik* we go to fight. 
Like other non-radical -a- vowels it may be umlauted to i: s'om-te- 
hulxiya"* they (indef .) operate as s'omloho'lxa's (class of medicine 
men) 172.14. The final consonant of the aorist stem of verbs of Type 
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8 falls out before the -xo-, also an indirective d (including the -d- of 
-[a]md-, [a]ld; a final radical -d-, however, unites with -xo- to form 
-so-). Verbs of Type 5 employ not the aorist, but the verb-stem, 
in the aorist of the -xo- derivative (cf. the parallel phenomenon in 
the formation of the frequentative, § 43, 1 and 6; for exceptions see 
§ 40, 5), inserting the repeated stem-vowel between the fortis conso- 
nant of the stem and the suffix; -xo- derivatives of Type 5 verbs 
thus belong to Type 2. For the vocalism of the stem of -so- forms, 
see § 31, 5. Verbs in -asa- of Types 2 and 3 regularly have a short 
second stem vowel, even if the quantity in the primitive verb is long; 
this short vowel may, howfever, be secondarily lengthened, with fall- 
ing accent, to express a frequentative idea. In non-aorist forms the 
. stress tends to fall on the -xa-. Verbs in -xo- can be formed, of 
course, only from transitives, and, although in form they are strictly 
intransitive, they always logically imply an object. Examples of 
-xo- are: 

lubu'xa? she pounded 16.9; i-lu'pxagwank* she will pound having 

it (pestle) 55.10 (aorist transitive lobo^p* she pounded them 

16.9) 
tlitla'mxerfe' I went fishing (tl&la'mda'n I fished for them) 
TdcPwa'nxtf she sifts 57.15 QclaPwa'ivdcfn I sift acorn meal [16.10]) 
daV-Vek!e?x*' he smokes 96.23 (Type 5 ddk K -Ve'*gi?n I give him 

to smoke [170.13]) 
plebe'xtf he beat off (bark) 55.6 (ptabab- chop [90.11]) 
lebe'sede? I sew Qebeda u n I sew it) 
sguUu'x** he is cutting 92.2 (Type 5 aorist sgo*d- 72.10) 
oZ-xifc/i , xa € he looked around 102.12 (Type 5 aorist al-xfrg- 124.8) 
luklih'xtf he traps (Type 5 aorist ld u g w - 78.5) ; future lu"x w agwa- 

dinin I shall trap for him 
waP-TtimVxdde* I was talking to somebody (wd a -Mmida'*n I talked 

to him [59.16]) 
daY-darhdeffoilxbde* I always answer (dc& t ~darhd a li' g n I answer 

him [146.14]) 
ddlc-'henefxa* he waits; future daJc'-henx&'Ve? I shall wait (daV- 

hene?dd"n I wait for him) 
yimiVa e (=» -s*-xa*) he dreams; future yims'affe*; imperative 

yims'a* 

In Jcleme'nxAde? i was making, working (future Icfemxaffe') the 
loss of the -to- in the non-aorist forms (cf . Iclemna'n i shall hake it 
[28.14]) may be due to a purely phonetic cause (see § 11) 
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§ 54. Beflexive -gwi- 

The final consonant of the aorist stem of some verbs of Type 8 is 
eclipsed, with lengthening of preceding vowel, also before the reflex- 
ive -gwi- (see § 40, 8), in the case of others it is preserved. Where 
the -gwi- reflexive is derived from indirect transitives in -d- {-amd-, 
-gwadanr), there is often practically no difference in signification 
between it and the indirect reflexive -gwa-. Examples of -gwi- are : 

t!omok K wide e I kill myself (from tlomomr) 

atyebe'p*gv?it* he showed himself (yebeb-) 

al-xi'tk^vrit* he looked at himself 

plagdnk'wide 6 I bathed (literally, I caused myself to bathe; 

cf. p!agd a na' e n I bathe him) 
8e*la'm£gwide e I shall paint myself (se'la'mdan I shall paint him) 

{Vgwaxdlk'wide* I tattooed myself (fgwaxal he tattooed him) 
Vgwd a xa'nVgwide e I shall tattoo myself ( = for myself) 
i-gis'iga'8'gwide e I tickle myself 
al-wa-ts!ey£k K wide s I washed myself with it 
dd a -delega'mfgwide e (=dd a -dele'p t gwa e ri) I pierce my ears 
(ytik*) JdemZnk^wif they made themselves (strong) 27.12 
xuma ogolk'wide* I give food to myself ( = I food-give myself) 
i-lesgi'k'wide' 1 shall touch myself 

Before the imperative endings -p\ -p K anp K tho reflexive suffix be- 
comes lengthened to -gwi*-: 

klsfgwfp* l pick them for yourself ! 

detgwa'lt'gytfp^np* take care of yourselves! 126.20; (128.24) 

The reflexive of naga- say to is irregular in that is is formed not 
from the transitive stem, but from the corresponding intransitive 
nagai- say: nagallcwif he said to himself 104.1 (cf. nagalFwa, §62). 



§ 55. Beciprocali " * i- 



The -x- and -s- preceding the characteristic reciprocal -an- (umlauted 
-in-) suffix are nothing but the connective consonant of direct and in- 
direct transitive verbs respectively, the choice in the reciprocal form 
between the two depending entirely upon which is used in the cor- 
responding simple transitive. A difference, however, in the use of 
this -x- (-8-) between the transitive and reciprocal is found in so far 
as in the latter it appears with a third as well as first and second 

1 Indirect reflexive (for oneself) in signification, though without lndlrectlvo suffix of any kind. The 
form is thus analogous to such as kledblsi mentioned above (see §59). That the reflexive action is 
thought of as indirective in character seems to be indicated by the ablaut of the stem (kiaad-) ; see §31, 6. 
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personal object. The phonetic form of what precedes the -x- (-«-) is the 
same as in the transitive from which the reciprocal is derived. The 
reciprocal element -an- is the only one of the verbal suffixes that is 
placed between the connecting -x- and the personal endings, so that 
it may rightly be looked upon as in a way equivalent to the incor- 
porated objective pronouns. Examples of -x-an- are : 

Jcloydxmik* we go together, accompany one another (33.15) 

t!2ttxmiba e ni let us play shinny! 

t-Zote/a'xinii' we touch one another 

als'in-ld'vxtfn they meet each other (literally, they thrust noses 

to one another) 
Homoxtfn they kill one another (33.10) 
gdrtMyanxa.'n they were sleeping together (literally, they caused 

each other to sleep facing each other) 190.2 
a2-£i'*xa'h they looked at each other 

Examples of -$-an-, i. e., of indirect reciprocals, are: 

naga'atfn they said to each other 31.9 (cf. naga'sbi e n I said to you 

[100.1]); future naxan*** (cf. naxbin [60.3]) 
8d a n8a'r\sdk 6 iL they fight one another (23.14; 184.13) (cf. 8d a n8a'ns- 

Wn); future sana'xanT (23.15) (cf . sana'xbin) 
he^-iUa's^n they went, away from one another (cf. T\e ee -inshi e n 

[184.14]); future Jie ee -%m'xa,n e t K (cf. he eeJ iwi'xbiri) 
IcPma'htfTi they quarreled with each other 27.2; 86.10 
tPd a -Aimi'sa £ n they talked to one another 124.14(cf . wd a -himi'8bi € n) 
ld u gwa'a m wiba, s let us play 32.5 (cf . lo u gwa'sbin future) 
tlu'Ulah'iniba* let us play at gambling-sticks (t!uH) 31.9 
(d-8ege?8aVsmik % we keep nodding to one another; se e Vsa'lc- 

sanF they nodded to one another (inferential) 172. 10 (but unre- 

duplicated aZ-$e'*xiniF we nodded to each other) 

§ 56. Non-agentive -x- 

The difference in signification between the non-agentive -x- and the 
intransitive -«o- may be well brought out by a comparison with the 
distinctly double signification of English intransitively used transi- 
tives. If such a transitive word as split be relieved of its object, it 
may be employed in two quite distinct senses, either to indicate the 
same sort of action that is expressed by the transitive, but without ex- 
plicit direction (as, the oabpenteb can split, i. e., can split beams, 
boards) ; or to indicate a spontaneous non-volitional activity resulting 
in a static condition identical with that induced by the corresponding 
transitive action (as, the beams, boards, split, i. e., spontaneously 
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undergo motion resulting in that condition which is brought about 
by corresponding activity from without: the carpenter splits the 
beams, boards) . split in the former case is rendered in Takelma by 
xd a -ts m !iwi'xa e (aorist transitive ts'Hwi-d-); in the latter, by xa a - 
ts'!iwi K 8 m (= -ts*!iwi s d-x). It is true that in some cases the use of -x- 
does not seem to be logically justified (e. g., al-huyfixde e i hunt 136.18; 
aHio-yoiya' e n i hunt them) ; but something must be allowed for idio- 
matic, not literally translatable usage. Such petrified suffixes as 
-d- do not drop out before the -a:-; the repeated consonant of Type 8 
verbs falls off as usual (yet cf. forms like limlmrx-gwa-, §46). Ex- 
amples of the non-agentive are : 

Transitive Non-agentive 

v-k'wd' a gwi e n I awakened him Vwa' a xde? 1 awoke (16.3) (future 

16.4 (future v-Fwa'lcIwin) Fwa'^xde* [190.5]) 

leme'W they took them along leme u x they all went 136.7 

144.17 
v-Vge e ytti'*n I roll it Vge'ycflx it rolls 

de-ts'!ibi*p % he closed door de-ts'!ibi s x (door) shut 

pla-i-Jta-w-fgu'vp* he upset it plar-i-ha-u-fgu'vpx it upset 60.8 

wa ej i-t!eme*m he assembled them wa-t!emSxia ue people assembled 

110.3 144.23 

Jta^JM^ha'natsli^n I made it stop ^a-u-Aana ,£ s( = -a'te/x) it stopped 

(152.15; 198.9) 
d%-8gv!yuk!i € n I knock it down d%-8gu' i£ xk K it fell (nobody push- 

(48.7,8) ing) (59.11; 62.1) 

l-gwidigwa'fi he threw them TiuHvfnk'wa (tiredness) gwidig- 

(108.21; 138.3) vxfs (= -a y tx) he was plumb 

tired out (probably = he tot- 
tered with tiredness) 120.12 
i-8mili'8mili e n I swing it smili'smalxde* I swing 1 (73.2) 

&a°-*Y'sri*nIliftitup (Type 5) laP-Velde'tax it bobs up and 

down (60.11,13,14) 

In some verbs -alx- ( =• continuative -al- + non-agentive -x-) seems 
to be quite equivalent to the intransitive -xo-: 

geyew&'lxde' I am eating (3 1 .3) (but, hortatory, gelxiba 6 let us eat) 
le e b&'nxde e I carry (178.6) Qd a ba"n I carry it [178.3,4]) 
u u gw&'nxde s I drink (see § 21). 

The non-agentive character of verbs in -s- may be reflected in 
transitives (causatives) derived from them, in that in such causatives 

* It maynot be uninteresting to note, as throwing light on the native feeling for -x-, that this form sounded 
somewhat queer to Mrs. Johnson, for, as she intimated, one can't very well be swinging without either 
actively swinging one's self or being swung by some one. 
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the subject is not thought of as being the direct cause of the state or 
activity predicated, but is rather considered as indirectly responsible 
for it. Thus, from the aorist stem VgwUiJcIw- (VgwUV'-x water, 
blood drops, drips 58.1) are formed: 

p!arirfgwili'Jc!wB.na e n I (voluntarily) drop, spill it 
p!a-i-t'gvrili' t xrui*n I have it drop (unavoidably), spill it (72.8,16) 

§ 57. Positional-/ '- 

As we have already seen (§ 40, 15), this suffix, though of clearly 
derivational character, is generally, probably always, confined to the 
aorist. A positional verb in -$'- may be defined as expressing the 
state or condition resulting from the completed action of a transitive 
or non-agentive ; e. g., pta-i-ha-VrfgupOdl it (box-like object) lies 
upside down is a verb expressing the result of the action defined in 
p!<i-i-harVrfgu' u ba'n i upset it and p!ar-i-Jia-Vr-fgu' u px it upset 60.8. 
From one point of view the suffix -$'- serves to mark off a class of purely 
positional verbs, a different verb-stem being used for each general 
form-category of the object described. Such verbs of position are: 

dinJcfl long, stretched out object lies (transitive aorist dinik!-) 

fgeito'll round object lies (138.24) (fgeyete'!-) 

•p'ildi flat object lies 

Hobigl corpse, dead-looking body lies 

8'einl box-like object with opening on top lies 

plaJrlia-u-Vguptidl box-like object with opening below lies 

WgVb-) 
sugwidl curled-up object (like bundle of rope) lies 
dasgcdl scattered objects (like grain on floor) lie 
w%k!idi several objects heaped together lie (vri i g-) 
8'08-inl erect object is, he stands 34.1; 45.12; 77.9 
s'u e will sitting object (person) is, he sits, dwells 21.1; 57.2 
Jc'ebUi absent object is, he is long absent 124.20 

Not so clearly positional are: 

ld a ll (generally heard as 1dH&) it becomes 33.17; 45.3 
yamll he looks pretty 

Of these verbs those that are directly derived from transitives, it 
will be observed, use in the aorist the verb-stem, not the aorist stem, 
of their simplex (thus dink!-, not dinik!-). The derivational -(a)d- 
(see § 42, 4) that seems to characterize a number of positional verbs 
can not be explained. 
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Certain Takelma place-names in -I (or -%-k\ -V-J& with suffix -V 
characteristic of geographical names) can hardly be otherwise explained 
than as positional verbs in -#-, derived from nouns and provided with 
local prefixes defining the position of the noun. Such are: 

Di e -danl * Table Rock (probably = rock [ da s n] is[-t] west [di e -]) : 

west of the rock would be di e -dancf (cf . danaH'F my rock) 
DaV-t x gaml-¥ (cf. DaV -t garni ya' £ person from D.) (= place 

where [-¥] e\ks[fga K m] are[$] above, on topfdat'-]) 
DcH-dani'V (cf. Dal-daniya" one from D.) (= place where [-it'-] 

in brush, away from creek [dal-] is[-l] rock [ da V|) 
Jtan-xUml ghost land (= across river [Jtan-] are [-1] ghosts [xila y m]) 
derdtfvA near the falls of Rogue River (=in front [-de-] are [-$] 

falls [diU]) 

§ 58. IMPERSONAL -iau- 

Verging toward the purely formal (pronominal) elements of the 
verb is the suffix -iau-. Forms in -iau- are intransitive, and may be 
formed from all intransitives and all transitives with incorporated 
pronominal object, the function of the suffix being to give an indefi- 
nite, generalized collective, or impersonal, signification (cf . German 
man, French on) to the always third personal pronominal (Class I 
intransitive) subject. Examples are: 

ya a nia' uS people go 58.14; 152.5 future yanaya' ue f 
wa e -i-t!emgx\a ue people assem- future wa ej t-d8mxia, ue t' 

ble 144.23 
e e bW u£ people are 192.7 (cf. 

e € bi K F we are 180.13) 
teldU yo u yeL y uk* there was (inf er- 

ential)deep water(cf. 188.14) 
«a rwa / n«inia ue fighting is go- future sana'xin\a, u£ t' 

ing on 23.14 
domxbiya u£ t* people will kill you 

(intransitive; but transitive 

with definite third personal 

subject domxbinV they will 

kill you) (33.10) 

In particular, states of the weather or season, necessarily involving 
indefiniteness of subject, are referred to by forms provided with the 
indefinite suffix -iau-. Examples are : 

iThls example Is due to Mr. IT. H. St. Clair 2d, from whose Manuscript Notes on Takelma It was 
taken. It Is there written Dl'tanV. 
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lop!odie/ ue it is raining, hailing, or snowing 90.1; 152.11 (but 
definitely nox loploY it rains 90.1; (198.9); ts'ldamloploH* it 
hails; p!a' a 8 loploY it snows 90.2; 196.7) 

lep'niye^uk' it has gotten to be winter 

samgisi^i 1 it will be summer (92.9) 

8amg\2MguLugwa'n it is about to be summer (literally, it is sum- 
mer-intended, see § 68) (cf. 48.13) 

f uwiigia,'"* it is hot (i. e., it is hot weather; but f uvrii'W it, some 
object, is hot [25.10]; 94.15) 

wef e gieL-uda e when it is daybreak 73.6; 126.13 

4. Temporal- Modal and Pronominal Elements (§§ 59-67) 

§ 69. INTRODTJCTOBY 

Every Takelma verb except, so far as known, the defective copula 
eWV i am, has forms of six tense-modes — aorist, future, potential, 
inferential, present imperative, and future imperative. Of these, all 
but the aorist, which is built up on a derived aorist stem, are formed 
from the verb-stem. A special tense or mode sign, apart from the 
peculiar stem of the aorist, is found in none of the tense-modes 
except the inferential, which, in all the voices, is throughout charac- 
terized by a -F-(-gr-) following the objective, but preceding the sub- 
jective, pronominal elements. Each of the tense-modes except the 
potential, which uses the personal endings of the aorist, is, however, 
characterized by its own set of pronominal endings. It is for this 
very reason that it has seemed best to use the term tense-modes for 
the various modes and tenses, instead of attempting a necessarily 
artificial classification into tenses (aorist and future) and modes 
(indicative, potential, imperative, and inferential), the method of 
distinguishing the latter being fundamentally the same as that 
employed to form the former, i. e., the use of special pronominal 
schemes. 

The purely temporal idea is only slightly developed in the verb. 
The aorist does duty for the preterite (including the narrative past), 
the present, and the immediate future, as in now i shall go; while 
the future is employed to refer to future time distinctly set off from 
the present, as in i shall go this evening, to-morrow. A similar 
distinction between the immediate and more remote future is made 
in the imperative. The present imperative expresses a command 
which, it is intended, is to pass into more or less immediate fulfill- 
ment, as in go away! while the command expressed by the future 
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imperative is not to be carried out until some stated or implied point 
of time definitely removed from the immediate present, as in come 
to-morrow!, give her to eat (when she recovers). The uses of the 
potential and inferential will be best illustrated by examples given 
after the forms themselves have been tabulated. In a general way 
the potential implies the ability to do a thing, or the possibility of 
the occurrence of a certain action or condition (i can, could go if I 
care, cared to), and thus is appropriately used in the apodosis of an 
unfulfilled or contrary-to-fact condition; it is also regularly employed 
in the expression of the negative imperative (prohibitive). The 
peculiar form of the potential (verb-stem with aorist pronoun endings) 
seems in a measure to reflect its modal signification, the identity of 
its stem with that of the future indicating apparently the lack of 
fulfillment of the action, while the aoristic pronominal elements may 
be interpreted as expressing the certainty of such fulfillment under 
the expressed or implied circumstances by the person referred to. 
The inferential implies that the action expressed by the verb is not 
directly known or stated on the authority of the speaker, but is only 
inferred from the circumstances of the case or rests on the authority 
of one other than the speaker. Thus, if I say the bear killed the 
man, and wish to state the event as a mere matter of fact, the truth 
of which is directly known from my own or another's experience, the 
aorist form would normally be employed: 

mena y (bear) yap la (man) tlomoVwa (it killed him) 
If I wish, however, to imply that it is not definitely known from 
unmistakable evidence that the event really took place, or that it is 
inferred from certain facts (such as the finding of the man's corpse 
or the presence of a bear's footprints in the neighborhood of the 
house), or that the statement is not made on my own authority, the 
inferential would be employed: 

mend" yap la domVwalc* it seems that the bear killed the man; 
the bear must have, evidently has, killed the man 

Inasmuch as mythical narration is necessarily told on hearsay, one 
would expect the regular use of the inferential in the myths; yet, 
in the great majority of cases, the aorist was employed, either because 
the constant use of the relatively uncommon inferential forms would 
have been felt as intrusive and laborious, or because the events 
related in the myths are to be looked upon as objectively certain. 
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The inferential is also regularly employed in expressing the negative 
future. 

Not only do the pronominal elements vary for the different tense- 
modes, but they change also for the two main classes of intransitive 
verbs and for the transitive (subject and object), except that in the 
present imperative and inferential no such class-differences are 
discernible, though even in these the characteristic -/>'- of Class II 
intransitives brings about a striking formal, if not strictly personal, 
difference. We thus have the following eleven pronominal schemes to 
deal with: 

Aorist subject intransitive I. 

Aorist subject intransitive II. 

Aorist subject transitive. 

Future subject intransitive I. 

Future subject intransitive II. 

Future subject transitive. 

Inferential subject. 

Present imperative subject. 

Future imperative subject intransitive I and transitive. 

Future imperative subject intransitive II. 

Object transitive (and subject passive). 

The transitive objects are alike for all tense-modes, except that 
the combination of the first person singular object and second person 
singular or plural subject (i. e., thou or ye me) always agrees with 
the corresponding subject form of intransitive II. Not all the per- 
sonal forms in these schemes stand alone, there being a number of 
intercrossings between the schemes of the three classes of verbs. The 
total number of personal endings is furthermore greatly lessened by 
the absence of a dual and the lack of a distinct plural form for the 
third person. The third person subject is positively characterized 
by a distinct personal ending only in the aorist subject intransitive I, 
the future subject intransitive I, the future subject intransitive II, 
and the future subject transitive; as object, it is never characterized 
at all, except in so far as the third person object, when referring to 
human beings, is optionally indicated by a special suffix -Fwa- 
(-gwa-) . In all other cases the third person is negatively characterized 
by the absence of a personal ending. The second singular subject of 
the present imperative is similarly negatively characterized by the 
absence of a personal ending, though the -p' of the present imperative 
intransitive II superficially contradicts this statement (see § 61). 
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The pronominal schemes, with illustrative paradigms, will now be 
taken up according to the verb-classes. 

§ 60. INTRANSITIVES, CLASS I 

This class embraces most of the intransitives of the language, 
particularly those of active significance (e. g., come, go, run, dance, 
play, sing, die, shout, jump, yet also such as be, sleep), verbs in 
-xo-, indefinites in -iau-, and reciprocals. The tense-modes of such 
verbs have the following characteristic subjective personal endings: 





Aorist 


Future 


Inferential 


Present 
imperative 


Future 
Imperative 


Singular: 












First person . . 


-f ««, -de* 


•t'ee, -dee 


-Jk'-on 






Second person 


«* y )t 


■<a)<to" 


-*' W 





-<«')*• 


Third person . . 


jt 


<ayr 


-V 






Plural: 












First person . . . 


•W 


-d)ga'm 


-Jfc'-anaNt* 


•ia)ba" 




Second persou 


-Wt'p 


-(a')f&a« 


-Jte' Wp 


/-(a')np* 


? 



» It is possible that this suffix is really -k'a'n; -n after a catch is practically without sonority, and 
very easily missed by the oar. The first person singular and plural inferential endings are then both 
transltlves in form (cf. -a'n and -ana*k' as first person singular and plural subject of transitives); the third 
person is without ending in both. The ending -V-afin is made particularly likely by the subordinate in 
-V-a'n-da* (see § 70). 

The imperative is necessarily lacking in the first person singular and 
third person. The first person plural in -(a)ba' e of the present imper- 
ative is used as ahortatory: yanaba' 6 let us go! 158.11; (cf. 168.11). 
This ~(a)ba' e is not infrequently followed by emphasizing particles: -nt* 
(e. g., yubd' ae ni K let us be! [cf. 158.8]) ; -Tii (e. g., ye?ba"M let us re- 
turn! 63.1 ; see § 114, 2), or ~Jia K n (e. g., ya'naba € hi < n let us go 64.1), 
the last of these being clearly identical with the nominal plural ele- 
ment -fain (see § 99) ; -nihan is also found {ya f nabd (U n%ka'n let us all 
go, pray! [cf. 150.24; 152.6]). No true future hortatory and second 
person plural imperative seem to exist; for the latter, the ordinary 
indicative form in -fba* (-daba* in the other classes) was always given. 
The connective -a- is used with most of the consonantal endings, as 
indicated in the table, when the preceding part of the word ends in a 
consonant, otherwise the ending is directly attached; in the reciprocal 
-fp\ -H\ and -Vba' are directly added to the suffix -an-. Before the 
only vocalic ending, -i N F, a glide -y- is introduced if the preceding 
sound is a vowel (e. g., al-yowoyVV we look). In the first person 
plural of the future -iga'm (-aorist -t0-+-a'm; cf. -da'm in possessive 
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pronouns, §§ 91-3) is used after consonants, -ga'm after vowels. The 
first form of the- second person plural imperative (-aVip*) is used to 
follow most consonants (- y np % to follow a " constant" -a- of the stem), 
- s p % being found only after vowels and probably m and n (e. g., yu y p* 
be ye!; yancfp oote!). 

In regard to the etymology of the endings, it is clear that the 
second person plural aorist is derived from the corresponding singular 
form by the addition of a characteristic -p* (cf. the imperative), 
that the second persons of the future are differentiated from the 
aorist forms by an added -a', and that the first person singular future 
is identical with the corresponding form in the aorist, except for the 
lack of a catch. The second persons of the inferential are peri- 
phrastic forms, consisting of the third personal form in -k K (mode- 
sign, not personal ending) plus ti£ thou abt, etfp % yb are. 

As paradigmatic examples are chosen a stem ending in a vowel 
(aorist yowo- be), one ending in a consonant (aorist baxam>- gome), a 
reciprocal (aorist *d°n$a7&-san- fight with one another), and an 
indefinite in -iau- (aorist fwoii-g-iau- be hot). 

aorist 



Singular: 

First person . . 


powo'fe* I run 


bvuMVtf I 
come 






Second person . . 
Third person . . 


sowoV 
yowo'* 


osaswaY 
baxa'hn 


«3«fwa'tw«*n they 
fight 


fGwitya'* it is hot 


Plural: 










First person 


yowoyTk' 


Imxan&Y 


sdafisa'iMfolk' 




Seoood person . 


•oaVty 


tesssMfp' 


•SOMB / flMf»t*p' 








Future 




Singular: 














First person 


. 1 sw't'e* 




ooxma't'e* 








Second person 


ydd*/' 




ftassftsdV* 








Third person 


• J!»*r 




baxTha'f 


•ana'xawt" 




t'tiugia'i*V 


Plural: 


! 












First person 


. neata 




tasmaga'm 


•ane'xtelgam 






Second person . 


. jrw'fbo* 




oaarma't'bs* 


•ona'xant'ba* 






potbntial 


Singular: 














First person 




tu't'e* 




baxma'Ve* 








Second person 




f*X 




oaxmaV 








Third person 




jm'« 




baxma'* 


MfkrXOfl 




V1*qW** 


Plural: 
















First person 




yuwTk' 




ooxmiV 


sana'xinik' 






Second person 


• 


IfttHp' 




OOXTTMlH'p' 


•ana'zanVp' 
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Singular: 










First person . . 


yti'ka* 


taxma'k'a' 






Second person . . 


yu'klelt* » 


6axma'k!elt* 






Third person . . 


jruNfc' 


ftaxma^k' 


•ana'iank' 


CHugiau** 


Plural: 










First person . . 


jrv'k'anaV 


ftarma'k'ana'k' 


tana'xank'anaV 




Second person . . 


jru'klelt'p' 


taxma'klelt'p' 


M«a'zank!elt'p' 






» -*'+«-*.' See 5 12. 








PRESENT IMPERATIVE 




Singular: 










Second person . . 


jru % 


&OXT7KT 






Plural: 










First person . . 


yuba'« 


bazmaba'* 


Mna'xfniba* » 




Second person . . 


r»V 


taxma'np' 


(T)«ana'xananp' 





» The -<- of -too* evidently corresponds to the -*- In the first person plural aorist -At', future -tyroi, but 
appears, so far as known, only In the reciprocal, and, of course, In such cases as require connective -*■ 
instead of -a- (see below, $ 64) : ta'w-i-k/tmnlta'' let us sweat, with -<- because of Instrumental I-. 

FUTURE IMPERATIVE 



Singular: 

Second person 



yu'«k* 



6o^mo / «k , 



A few intransitives of this class add the consonantal pronominal 
endings directly to the final semi-vowel (-y-) of the stem, instead of 
employing the connective vowel -a-. Such are: 

elf l thou art 108.2, elfp % ye are 14.10 (contrast yeweysLH" thou 
returnest [58.13], but yewelfe? I return [188.4] like elfe* I am 
198.2) 

nagalf thou sayest 56.5, nagalCjf ye say 170.4 (contrast fagay&H* 
thou criest, but Cagalfe* I cry [180.5] like nagalte? I say 180.1) 

To this somewhat irregular group of verbs belongs probably also Zo*- 
play, though, not ending in a semi-vowel in either the verb or aorist 
stem, it shows no forms directly comparable to those just given; its 
third person aorist, however, shows a rising accent before the catch: 
lo u l* * 70.4 (not *lo' u l e ), a phenomenon that seems connected (see below, 
§ 65) with the lack of a connecting vowel before the personal endings. 
A few stray verbs, otherwise following the normal scheme of 
intransitive Class I endings, seem to lack a catch in the third person 
aorist: 

i This verb is defective, having only the three forms given above, the first person plural e'bi'k' 180.13, 
and the (cf . class II) Indefinite e*bia'** 192.7, the latter two with loss of t and Intrusive -b-. The third 
person and the non-aorlst forms are supplied by yo- be. 

* atf appears also In certain usltatives: hiwiW he used to bun, tfttfPHE kept shouting, in which the 
rising accent is probably radical (see § 43, 4); these forms, furthermore, have lost a u>, $ 18 (cf. hiv/UiUCt* 
I run, igeUnfC i shout). 
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lopfoY 1 it rains 90.1, 2 (yet loplodaY you are raining 198.9; 

lop'daf'f it will rain; lojfdcfx to rain, § 74, 1) 
Mx it burns 98.1 (yet foixa"V it will burn) 

Several intransitive Class I usitatives seem to lack the catch of the 
third person aorist also: 

ginlnV he always went to 46.11 (from gini"F he went to) 
witcllsma he keeps moving (from witc!i' e m he moves 148.12) 
yeweo^V he is wont to return 47.4; 116.2 (yet yewtogaY you are 
wont to return) 

No explanation can be given of this irregularity. 

The inferential endings, as has been already remarked, are iden- 
tical for all classes of verbs, so that the following applies to Class II 
intransitives and to transitives as well as to Class I intransitives. 
The mode-sign -Jc x is added directly to the final vowel or consonant 
of the verb-stem (or stem with its added derivative and pronominal 
object suffixes) without connecting a. All combinations of conso- 
nants are here allowed that are at all possible as syllabically final 
clusters (see § 16) ; indeed some of the final consonant clusters, as 
slc\ -J> % 1c\ -npT, -ZpT, hardly occur, if at all, outside the inferential. 
If the resulting consonant combination would be phonetically impos- 
sible an inorganic a is introduced between the two consonants that 
precede the inferential -V; secondary diphthongs with raised accent 
may thus arise: 

TcJemcfnY he made it (verb-stem Tclemnr-) 

bilcfulc* he jumped 160.17 (verb-stem bilw-) 
Double diphthongs are often allowed to stand unaltered before -i' 
(e.g.jOtnfc'HE gave them; also imperative oln give them!) ; sometimes 
doublets, with double diphthong or with inorganic a, are found (e. g., 
tslalmJc or tslaya^mJc he hid it; also passive participle ts!almha¥ w 
hidden, but Ulaya'm hide it! tsleya'mxi hide me! tsfaya'mxamV he 
hid us [158.7]). With a final -g- or -gw- the inferential -lc % unites 
to form -fc' or -V w , but with lengthening of the preceding vowel; 
-fc/- + -V becomes -'*£' . Examples are : 

Jie e ndk tw (=-a K gw-1c) he consumed them (cf. 48.10); but Tte e/ na < ¥ w 

consume them! 
vxiryandk' w (=yaria s -gw-Jc*) he ran after them 98. 10; but war 

yana K ¥ w run after them! 

1 This form can not possibly nave been misheard for +lop!o"C, the form to be expected, as the subor- 
dinate is lopWa*, not *Zop/6 7 «da« f which would be required by a +lop!o f, t' (see (70). 
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yo u V" (=yogv>-lc) she married him 192.16 

TuHJe'm'V (=lemk!-k*) he destroyed them (146.20); 154.11; 
also imperative (=*Hemk!) 

§ 61. INTRANSinVXS, GLASS II 

Most verbs of Class II intransitives, unlike those that are most 
typical of Class I, are derived from traasitives, the majority of 
examples falling under the heads of non-agentives in -»-, reflexives 
in -gvri-, positionals in -i*-, and verbs with intransitivizing -p'- either 
in all their tense-modes or in all but the aorist (see § 42, 1). Besides 
these main groups there are a straggling number of not easfly clas- 
sified verbs that also show the peculiarities of the class; such are: 

sene'sanCe* I whoop (110.20; 180.15) 
vnfe* I go about (90.1; 92.29; 122.23) 
liglnfe 8 I rest (48.11; 79.2, 4; 102.1) 
Mm'TU'e* I am tired (48.4, 11; 102.1, 8; 120.11) 

In a rough way the main characteristic of Class II intransitives, as 
far as signification is concerned, is that they denote conditions and 
processes, while Class I intransitives are in great part verbs of action. 
Following is the scheme of subjective pronominal endings character- 
istic of Class II: 





Aorist 


Future 


Inferential 


Present 1m- 
penttre 


Future Im- 
perative 


Singular: 












First person . 


-t'e*, -4e< 


Ve*,-de* 


(fO** 






Second person . 


-t % am , -dam 


-*'•<, -4* 


(•F'KMf 


<•*?) 


(•J»*>#*w 


Third person . 


tl 


-***», -dffa 


(-fr')-*' 






Plural: 










First person 


(-?>**' 


(-p'yigam 


(-p*>0-aiia*k' 


(-p')-afto« 




Second person . 


-t'op', -Sup* 


-ft**, -4*ba* 


(-?•>* Wpf 


W>*mp % 





In comparing these endings with those of Class I intransitives, it is 
seen that the characteristic peculiarities of Class II intransitives 
are: the -am of the second person singular aorist and future im- 
perative (-fam[ =* -f + -am], -ga'm [ ? =*-*k f + -am]) ; the -Or between the 
-£'- and the -p'- (-&-) in the second person plural aorist and future; 
the lack of a catch in the third person aorist; the ending -t K d a of the 
third person future; and the presence of a -p'- (-i-) in the first person 
plural aorist and future and in the inferential, present imperative, and 
future imperative forms. The last feature is, however, absent in the 
non-agentive -x- verbs and in the future of reflexives. The labial in 
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the first person plural of the aorist and future is evidently connected 
with the -6- of e'hi K V we ake (see § 60, fourth footnote) ; the parallel- 
ism is made complete by the fact that impersonal forms in -icw- 
derived from Class II intransitives (except non-agentives) show a -p'- 
before the suffix, analogously to e'bia'"*: 

sene'scmp'ia*' there is whooping, se'nsanpicPH' there will be 
whooping 

In the third person of the aorist, positionals in -#-, non-agentives, and 
verbs in -p'- and other consonants (except n and probably Z, m) lack 
a positive ending, while reflexives and most of the miscellaneous verbs 
(ending in a vowel or n, I, and to) show a final -t\ There is every 
reason to believe that the absence of a -V in the former group of forms 
is due to phonetic conditions that brought about its loss (see § 18). 
As examples of verbs of this class will serve a non-agentive (aorist 
ha-ib-Jiana's- stop), a reflexive (aorist v-letslek*wi- touch one's self), 
a positional (aorist s'as'ini*- stand), and one of the miscellaneous 
verbs (vn*- go about). 

AORIST. 



Singular: 










First person . 


tana'(fde* I stop 


ktslikwid&t I touch 
myself 


reuinlt'e 1 1 stand 


trtt'e* I go about 


Beeond person 


teaa'odam 


UUJIk'wi&zm 


rartolt'am 


toit'am 


Third person 


hana't 


UUlik'wW 


rarini 


wit* 


Plural: 










First person . 


hana'*dk' 


Uts!ik'wib\k* 


rorinip'ik* 


utfp'lk* 


Second person 


*an*r*'#dftp' 


kto/SfctHdap' 


r«r fnit'ap' 


trtfap* 



FUTURE 



Singular: 










Fiat person . 


to'*'*!* 


k*f*'trfd*« 


ra'atmt'e* 


•HtV 


Second person 


te'n*»da« 


Usgi'k'widi* 


ra'rant'a* 


trit'a* 


Ttiird person . 


ha'mtifr 


lagrk'wHfr 


ra / rowt , a> 


toff* 


Plural. 










First person . 


fta'n<«lgain 


lesgi'k'wigam 


ra'ranp'igam 


wip'igam 


Second person 


Wt*ml&b* 


torfVtridaba* 


r«'«wi?aba* 


wtfabe* 



POTENTIAL. 



Singular: 


• 










First person . 


Aa'n%de* 


Jugi'k'widtf 


roVantfe* 


t^it'e* 




8econd person 


ha'nttd&m . 


Utgi'k urfdam 


ra'rant'am 


trit'am 




Third person . 


ka'nH 


laofrwW 


ra'raiMV (?) 


trit* 




Plural: 












First person . 


*o / flMik , 


Wk'wibik' 


ra'ranp'lk' 


trfp'ik' 




Second person 


Aa'flftdap' 


lesgi'k'widzp' 


ra'rant'ap' 


trit'ap' 
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Singular: 










First person . 


ha'nfsgafi 


togtk'wip'g* 


ra'ranp'g* 


wfp'ga* 


Second person 


ta'nfklelt' 


Wk'wtp'kldV 


ra'ranp'klelt' 


wip'kfelt' 


Third person . 


fta'n*«k* 


lagi'Vtotp'r 


ra'ranp'k* 


«*p'k' 


Plural: 










First person . 


Aa'fpftgana'k' 


fopi'fc'irip'gana'k' 


r«'ranp'gana*k' 


tc*p'gsna*k' 


Second person 


fta'nMklelt'p* 


iM^'k'iMpklelt'p' 


ro'roup'kWt'p' 


wip'kleltV 



PRESENT IMPERATIVE 



Singular: 










Second person 


HoVi 


feyf'fc'iri'p' 


ro'ranp" 


trip' 


Plural: 










First person . 


Aa'n««aba* 


topi'fc'wi'p'aba' 


ra'ranp'aba* 


wlp'ab* 


Second person 


Aa'n<*anp' 


fefTi'k'tri'p'anp' 


ra'ranp'anp' 


wip'anp* 



FUTURE IMPERATIVE 



Singular: 

Second person 



Aa'n'*ga*m 



kapi'fc'tci'p'ga'm 



ra'ranp'gatai 



wip'gaon 



Those verbs of this class that are characterized, either throughout 
their forms or in all non-aorist forms, by a suffixed p % have this ele- 
ment coalesce with the -p' of the first person plural, inferential, and 
imperative, but with lengthening of an immediately preceding vowel 
In the imperative this lengthened vowel seems to take on a falling 
accent: 

p!ald' a p % tell a myth! (cf. ptdla'pdefi I shall tell a myth, with 

inorganic second a) 
8and' a p* fight! (cf. sana'pdef I shall fight, with radical second a) 

The verb wog- arrive is peculiar in that the aorist is formed after 
the manner of Class II verbs (iodic 1 he arrives 47.15; wdVdamxon 
arrive), while the non-aorist forms belong to Class I (e. g., wogaM 
he will arrive). It is further noteworthy that many, perhaps 
most, Class II intransitives form their usitative and frequentative 
forms according to Class I. Examples, showing the third person 
aorist catch, are: 

s'u' s <ilha e they always dwell 112.2 (from* s'vfwilz 21.1; but first 
person plural s'u'*alliibiV) ; contrast Class II s'as'a'rihap* he 
keeps standing (from 8'as'inl 34.1) 
wogowa' € F they keep arriving 112.2 (from woV) 
g'o'wdvs'a 116 they keep jumping (112.5,10) (from s'owo'^l'af 
48.15) 
§ 61 
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Several non-agentives in -x- drop the -as- and become Class I intran- 
sitives in the frequentative: 

plari-fgwili'ygwal* (water) keeps dripping down (cf. plctrd- 

VgwUl' u x it drips down 58.1) 
xaP-sgotlo'sgaH* it breaks to pieces 62.1 (cf. xa a -8gd' u 8=-8go u d-x it 

breaks [61.13]) 
xafisgd'^t'sgadaH* it will break to pieces (cf. xa, a -8gd ,u *sda it will 
break [148.8]) 

TRANSITIVES, CLASS in (§§ 62-66) 
§ 62. General Remarks 

The subject pronominal elements of the transitive verb combine 
with the objective elements to form rather closely welded compound 
endings, yet hardly ever so that the two can not separately be recog- 
nized as such; the order of composition is in every case pronominal 

object + subject. It is only in the combinations thou or ye 

me that such composition does not take place ; in these the first person 
singular object is, properly speaking, not expressed at all, except in 
so far as the stem undergoes palatalization if possible (see § 31, 1), 
while the second person subject assumes the form in which it is 
found in Class II of intransitive verbs. The pronominal objects are 
decidedly a more integral part of the verb-form than the subjects, 
for not only do they precede these, but in passives, periphrastic 
futures, nouns of agency, and infinitives they are found unaccompa- 
nied by them. For example: 

domxbina* you will be killed (178.15) 
ddmxhigvlu K Jc v he will kill you 
ddmxbi's one who kills you 
domxbiya to kill you 

are analogous, as far as the incorporated pronominal object (-fr£-) is 

concerned, to: 

domxbinV he will kill you; tlomoxbi'n I kill you 

The pronominal objects are found in all the tense-modes, as far as 

the meaning of these permits, and are entirely distinct from all the 

subjective elements, except that the ending of the second person 

plural coincides with one form of the second person singular present 

imperative of the intransitive, -anp\ These elements are: 

Singular: First person, -xi (with third subjective); second person, 

An; third person, ; third person (human), -Vwa. Plural: First 

person, -am; second person, -any* (-aw6-). 
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It does not seem that -Vwa-, which is optionally used as the third 
personal object when reference is distinctly had to a human being (or 
to a mythical animal conceived of aa a human being), can be com- 
bined with other than a third personal subject (at least no other 
examples have been found) ; nor can it be used as an indirect ob- 
ject if the verb already contains among its prefixes an incorporated 
indirect object. These restrictions on the use of -tfwo- enable us 
effectually to distinguish it from the indirect reflexive -fc'wo- which 
has already been discussed, this element normally requiring an incor- 
porated object prefixed to the verb. Examples of the objective 
-Vwa- are: 

tlomoJc'wa 1 it killed him 15.16; 28.11 

Jie^-xuVwa he went away from him 

hQxank* wa he burnt him 27.16 

m a n8a'nk'wa he fought with him 28.10 

nagaik'wa he said to him 152.3 (with very puzzling intransitive 
-i-; contrast naga y he said to him) 

wtfgigwa she took (it) away from him (49.6) 

lak'waV (inferential) he gave him to eat 

In several respects this -Vwa differs fundamentally from the other 
object suffixes. It allows no connective -x- to stand before it (see § 
64) ; the indirective -d- of -a'l&- (see § 48) drops out before it: 
gayawa'Wwa he ate him; cf. gayawa'lsbi he ate you (26.8) 
and, differing in this respect from the suffixless third person object, it 
allows no instrumental i to stand before it (see § 64) : 

l-tiana/hagwa he held 1dm (25.10) ; cf. i-tlana'hi he held it 27.4 
daTc'-darTialk'wa he answered him 180.18; cf. daJc*HlarJtii a li' e n I 
answered him (146.14) 

It is thus evident that forms with suffixed -Jc'wa approximate in- 
transiti ves in form (cf . nagailcwa above) . With a stem-final g, gw the 
suffix unites to form -Viva, the preceding vowel being lengthened and 
receiving a rising accent; with a stem-final Jc! it unites to form -'Jc'wa, 
the preceding vowel being lengthened with falling accent. Examples 
are: 

t!(vy<ilevxi he found him 71.14; cf. t!cuya s Jc % he found it 43.4; 134.17 
malaVwa he told him 22.8; (72.14); cf. rruil^ana'nhi he told it 
to him (see § 50) 30.15 



t 

i The final consonant of the aoristio stem of Type 8 verbs is regularly lost before -k'tva. 
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da-ItfosoPJc'wa they bit him 74.5 (aorist stem -Jclos'og-) 
hefi e -4leme' e *Jc t wa he destroyed them (50.2) ; cf . 'keP-fleme'lcH'n I 

destroyed them (110.2) 
mvl'vPJc'vxi he swallowed him 72.16; cf. mvlu'JcJa'n I swallowed 

him (73.1) 

Verbs that have a suffixed comitative ~(a)gwa- show, in combina- 
tion with the objective -Vwar, a probably dissimilated suffix -giVwa 
(-giguxi), the connecting a preceding this compound suffix being of 
course umlauted to i: 

xebeyigi'Ywa he hurt him (cf. xebeyagwa ,€ n I hurt him [136.23]) 
uyu' u 8gigwa he laughed at him 27.5 (cf. ikyu'*8gwa,'n I laugh at 
him [71.7]) 

It is rather interesting to observe how the objective -Vwa- may serve 
to remove some of the ambiguities that are apt to arise in Takelma 
in the use of the third person, he gave it to him is expressed in the 
inferential by the forms o'&'iJc* sad o'Vigivalc* , the latter of which 
necessarily refers to & human indirect object. If a noun or inde- 
pendent pronoun be put before these apparently synonymous forms, 
sentences are framed of quite divergent signification. In the first 
sentence (noun+o'i'ii') the prefixed noun would naturally be taken 
as the object (dii»ct or indirect) of the verb (e. g., ntfi'di o'Vik^ 
he who-gavt it? [ «to whom did he give it?]); in the second 
(noun +o'Jc t igwdk % ), as subject, a doubly expressed object being inad- 
missible (e. g.,*i*'fc'(ft o'Vigwak* who gave it to him?), to whom 
did he bring it? with incorporated object nefVdi reads ne'Jc'di 
met-w&k* literally, he-who-hitheb-brought-it? who brought it 
to him? with subject ne'Jc*di reads (as inferential form) ne*Je % di 
wagawo'VwaJc* (-o- unexplained), he found the ants is expressed 
by ttibis'i* t!aya y Jc\ but the ants found him by. Hibis'l* Hay&lc'wa. 
The usage illustrated may be stated thus: whenever the third personal 
object refers to a human being and the subject is expressed as a 
noun, suffixed -Je'wa must be used to indicate the object; if it is not 
used, the expressed noun will most naturally be construed as the 
object of the verb. An effective means is thus present in Takelma 
for the distinction of a personal subject and object. 

§ 62 
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§ 63. Transitive Subject Pronouns 
The various tense-modal schemes of subject pronouns in the tran- 
sitive verb are as follows: 



Singular: 

First person . . 

Second person 

Third person . . 
Plural: 

First person . . 

Second person 



Aorist 



•dam (1st sing. 
1 obj.) 



•dav'i 1st sing, 
obj.) 



Future 


Inferential 


Present 
imperative 


-<o)do* 

Hia* (1st sing, obj.) 

-{aynaQa'm 

-(a')Cba* 

-daba* (1st sing, 
obj.) 


}-r«etr 

-*• 
k'-ano*' 

|-k*Wp* 




-(a) ha* 
K«)np' 



Future 
Imperative 



Hay* 

-V&m (1st sing. 
. obj.) 



Setting aside the peculiar second personal subject first personal 
singular object terminations, it will be observed that the subjective 
forms of the transitive are identical with those of the intransitive 
(Class I) except in the first person singular and plural aorist and 
future, and in the third person aorist and future. The loss in the 
future of the catch of the first person singular aorist (~$V: *V= 
-'n: -n) and the addition in the future of -am to the first person 
plural aorist {-%¥: -igam^-na¥: -nagam) are quite parallel phe- 
nomena. It will be observed also that the first person plural, 
probably also singular, aorist of the transitive, is in form identical, 
except for the mode-sign -fc'-, with the corresponding form of the 
inferential, so that one is justified in suspecting this tense-mode to 
consist, morphologically speaking, of transitive forms with third 
personal object (see § 60, first footnote). 

The forms of icPm- (aorist tlomom-) kill will show the method of 
combining subjective and objective pronominal elements. 

AORIST 





Objective 


Subjective 


First person 
singular 


Second person 
singular 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


Slngulai: 

1st per. 

2d per. 

3d per. 
Plural: 

1st per. 

2d per. 


l/umflxdam 
tJUm&xl 

t/tttn&xdap' 


UomGxWn 

tlomdxbi 

*/o7n<5xblnak* 


t!omom&'*n 
tlomom^V 
Uomdm 

*/0T7io7nana v k" 
f/omoma^fp* 


f/omtaimit' 
f/omoxam 

t/omSximit'p' 


f.'omdxanbafa 
t /omoxanp' » 
t/omdxanbanaT 



i Not to be confused with t/omdxantp' ye are killing each otheb! 
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171 





Objective 


Subjective 


First person 
yingnlar 


Second person 
singular 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


Singular: 

1st per. 

2d per. 

3d per. 
Plural: 

1st per. 

2d per. 


dfimzda* 
dflmiink* 

dflmxdaba* 


ddmxbln 

domzbink* 

ddmzblnagam 


d6«ma'n 

d$*roada'* 

dfrwia^nk* 

dd*managa'm 

d^maTba* 


dSmximlda' 
' ddmxamank' 

dSmrimlt'ba* 1 


d£mxanban 

ddmxanbank* 

ddmxambanagam 







PRESENT IMPERATIVE 






Singular: 












2d per. 


dtlmxi 




d5«m 


domxam 




Plural: 












1st per. 






ddvmaba* 






2d per. 


dflmxip' 




k/anp* 
see him!) 


ddmxamp'i 





FUTURE IMPERATIVE 



Singular: 
2d per. 



dflmzga'm 



d5^Hna /f k , 



?» 



i These forms were not actually obtained, but can hardly be considered as doubtful. 
* Probably expressed by simple future dbmximidafi. 

It is not necessary to give the transitive potential and inferential 
forms, as the former can be easily constructed by substituting in the 
future forms the aorist endings for those of the future: 

d&mxi he would kill me 

do^hna^n I should, could kill him * 

do*m he would, could kill him 

The inferential forms can be built up from the corresponding future 
forms by substituting for the subject endings of the latter those given 
in the table for the inferential mode: 

d&mxik* he killed me 
domxamkletf you killed us 
damVa' I killed him 
ddmxanp*gana s lc % we killed you 

The only point to which attention need be called in the aorist and 
future forms is the use of a connecting vowel -i- instead of -a- when 
the first personal plural object (-am-) is combined with a second 
singular or plural subject (-if, -ifp', -ida', -Wba'); this -i- naturally 
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carries the umlaut of -am>- to -tm- with it, but -am- reappears when 
-i- drops out, cf. inferential domxamk!eU\ With the -i- of these 
forms compare the -i- of the first person plural intransitives -Hc\ 
-dga'm, -dba* (§ 60 and § 60, second footnote). 
§ 64. Connecting -x- and -/- 

It will have been observed that in all forms but those provided 
with a third personal dbject the endings are not directly added to 
the stem, but are joined to it by a connecting consonant -%- (amalga- 
mating with preceding -t- to -«•-)• This element we have seen to be 
identical with the -x- (-*-) of reciprocal forms; and there is a possi- 
bility of its being related to the -xa- of active intransitive verbs, 
hardly, however, to the non-agentive -x-. Though it appears as a 
purely formal, apparently meaningless element, its original function 
must have been to indicate the objective relation in which the 
immediately following pronominal suffix stands to the verb. From 
this point of view it is absent in a third personal object form simply 
because there is no expressed pronominal element for it to objectivize, 
as it were. The final aoristic consonant of Type 8 verbs regularly 
disappears before the connecting -x-, so that its retention becomes 
a probably secondary mark of a third personal pronominal object. 
The fact that the third personal objective element -flr' wa- (-gwa-) does 
not tolerate a preceding connective -x- puts it in a class by itself, 
affiliating it to some extent with the derivational suffixes of the verb. 

There are, comparatively speaking, few transitive stems ending in 
a vowel, so that it does not often happen that the subjective personal 
endings, the third personal object being unexpressed, are directly 
attached to the verb or aorist stem, as in: 

naga"n I say to him 72.9, cf. nagc? he said to him 92.24 

sebe'n I shall roast it (44.6) ; future imperative odo"V hunt for 
him! (116.7) 
Ordinarily forms involving the third personal object require a con- 
necting vowel between the stem and the pronominal suffix. Not all 
verbs, however, show the purely non-significant -a- of, e. g.,tfomoma'% 
but have a to a large extent probably functional -i-. This -i- occurs 
first of all in all third personal object forms of verbs that have an 
instrumental prefix: 

t8!ayaga'*n 1 shoot him (192.10), but wa-t8tayagi u n I shoot (him) 
with it 

irlaUIagiY you touched it 

§ 64 
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The greater number of cases will probably be found to come under 
this head, so that the -i- may be conveniently termed instrumental 
-i-. Not all forms with -i-, by any means, can be explained, how- 
ever, as instrumental in force. A great many verbs, many of them 
characterized by the directive prefix aX- (see § 36, 15), require an -i- 
as their regular connecting vowel: 

lag(up! e n I gave him to eat (30.12) 
ld a lim n n I call him by name (116.17) 

ld v ybdni' t n I trap them for him (and most other FOR-indirec- 
tives in -anamr) 

Examples of 4-verbs with indirect object are: 

oyoyi''n I give it to him 180.11 (contrast oyona n n I gave it [180.20]) 
wd a giwi' e n I brought it to him (176.17) (contrast wd a ga"n I 
brought it [162.13]) 

A number of verbs have -a- in the aorist, but -i- in all other tense- 
modes: 

yi i miya' e n I lend it to him, but yimi'hin I shall lend it to him 
naga' e n I said to him (second -a- part of stem) 72.9, but na a gi'n 
I shall say to him; na a gi"Y say to him! (future) 196.20; n&kWc' 
he said to him (inferential) 94.16; 170.9; 172.12 

The general significance of -i- seems not unlike that of the prefixed 
directive al-, though the application of the former element is very 
much wider; i. e., it refers to action directed toward some person or 
object distinctly outside the sphere of the subject. Hence the -i- is 
never found used together with the indirect reflexive -Tc*wa- y even 
though this suffix is accompanied by an instrumental prefix: 

xd a -p!i i -nd' w Jc'wa'n I warm my own back (188.20) 
In a few cases the applicability of the action of the verb can be 
shifted from the sphere of the subject to that of another person or 
thing by a mere change of the connective -a- to -i-, without the 
added use of prefix or suffix: 

xd a -la' a t!an I shall put it about my waist, but m a -la/H!in I shall 
put it about his waist 

In the form of the third personal subject with third personal object 
of the aorist, the imperative with third personal object, and the 
inferential with third personal object, the -i- generally appears as a 
suffixed -W- (-'i-), incapable of causing umlaut: 

malagana'nhi he told him 30.15, but malagini f$ n I told him (172.1) 
WQrHomdmhi he killed him with it 
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l-Tc!u u manana'nhi he fixed it for him 
l-lc!umana'nhi fix it for him! 

i-Tclurwna'nhiV he fixed it for him (infer.), but i-lctuminininVnk* 
he will fix it for him 

It should be noted, however, that many verbs with characteristic 
-i- either may or regularly do leave out the final -'i: 

alxi'W he saw him 124.6, 8 (cf. al-xi' i gi e n I saw him, 188.1 1) 1 
l-lat8!a s V he touched him (cf. l4at8lagi n n I touched him) 
ba'-l-ye e vxi , n revive him! (15.2) (cf. ha*-%-yewefini'*n I revived him) 
%e?-i-lele' e Jc % he let him go (13.6) (cf. Jie e -i-le'lek!i e n I let him go 

[50.4]) 
het-i'le'Vr let him go! 182.15 (cf. he*-i-le'lJc!in I shall let him go) 
bari-di-t n ga' e 8fgd a 8 stick out your anus! 164.19; 166.6 (cf. 

bcb-i-di-fgatsfa't'gisi'n I stuck out my anus [166.8]) 
l-Jc!u u ma y n he prepared it 190.22 (cf. l-Jclu^mini^n I prepared it) 

It must be confessed that it has not been found possible to find a 
simple rule that would enable one to tell whether an i-verb does or 
does not keep a final -hi (-'i). Certain verbs, even though without 
instrumental signification show an -i- (or -hi-) in all forms with third 
personal object. Such are : 

aorist ogoy- give to (ogoihi he gave it to him 156.20) 
aorist we e f-g- take away from (wU'gi he took it from him, 16.13) 
aorist lagag- feed (laga'Fi he gave him to eat 30.12; lak'i give 
him to eat! ldJcigana K Tc we seem to have given him to eat) 

and indirective verbs in -anan~. Irregularities of an unaccountable 
character occur. Thus we have: 

heP-iU he left him (cf. het-ihoi^n I left him); but imperative 
h&'-iwi'hi leave him! (not *-iwi y , as we might expect) 

In many cases the loss or retention of the final -hi seems directly 
connected with syntactic considerations. A large class of verbs with 
instrumental prefix (generally t-) drop the final -hi, presumably 
because the instrumentality is only indefinitely referred to (cf. § 
35, 1). Examples of such have been given above. As soon, however, 
as the instrument is explicitly referred to, as when an instrumental 
noun is incorporated in or precedes the verb, the -hi is restored. 
Thus: 

* The -i- of these verbs regularly disappears, not only here but In every form in which the normal con- 
necting vowel -a- fails to appear In other verbs: o^rt'«k* (Inferential) he saw htm (*a^ri*/-k , like iHrnk'nt 
killed him), homonymous with al-zV'k' (Imperative) see him! (-♦olrf'Jt/). As soon, however, as the 
verb becomes distinctly Instrumental in force, the -i- Is a constant element: oi-tca-xf'k/ft' (inferential) HI 

SAW IT WITH IT. 
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la-'i-fld' a F he burst it (cf. -fbd' a gi e n I burst it) 

tr8'wili f 8'V)al he tore it to pieces (cf. -s'wili's'wili'n I tore it to 

pieces) 
l-s'wi'ls'wal tear it to pieces! 
i-s'wiHs'vxfl he tore it (once) 
%-heme y m he wrestled with him 22.10 (cf. -hememV'n I wrestled 

with him 

despite the prefixed -$-; but: 

la-vxiya-t % ha ,a Vi he burst it with a knife 

han-wayarS'wil&'wa'Thi tear it through in pieces with a knife! 
(73.3) 

Similarly: 

bd-'i-sgaPFsgcfV he picked him up 31 .1 1 (cf . -8gcflc*8gigi e n I picked 
him up) 

but: 

Jc!a'md a dan haPsgcPVsga'Vi tongs rocks he-picked-them-up-with 
(= he picked up rocks with tongs) 170.17 

despite the lack of an instrumental prefix in the verb. Explicit in- 
strumentality, however, can hardly be the most fundamental func- 
tion of the -hi. It seems that whenever a transitive verb that 
primarily takes but one object is made to take a second (generally 
instrumental or indirective in character) the instrumental -i- (with 
retained -hi) is employed. Thus: 

ma'xla TcluwU he threw dust 
but: 

rna'xla'alkluwllhi dust he-threw-it-at-him (perhaps best trans- 
lated as he-bethrew-him-with-dust) cf. 184.5 

where the logically direct object is ma'xla, while the logically indirect, 
perhaps grammatically direct, object is implied by the final -hi and 
the prefix o7-. Similarly, in: 

fcVps labcbba'fi wa a di'xda ashes he-clapped-them-over his-body 
(perhaps best rendered by: he-beclapped-his-body-with-ashes) 
182.9 

the logically direct obiect is Jc'o'px, the logically indirect object, his- 
body, seems to be implied by the -'i. This interpretation of the -hi 
as being dependent upon the presence of two explicit objects is con- 
finned by the fact that most, if not all, simple verbs that regularly 
retain it (such as give to, say to in non-aorist forms, bring to, 
verbs in -anarir) logically demand two objects. 
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As soon as the verb ceaaes to be transitive (or passive) in form or 
when the third personal object is the personal -Vim, the instrumental 
-i- disappears: 

getyaIa,' a xaU*gwif he forgot himself 77,10 (cf. gel^ald' a xdJdi 6 n I 

forgot him) 
ogolVwa he gave it to him 96.18 (cf . ogoihi he gave it to him 188. 1 2) 
It is possible that in wU'gigwa he took it from him the ~gir is a 
peculiar suffix not compounded of petrified -g- (see § 42, 6) and 
instrumental -i-; contrast i-t!ana'M he held it with l-t!ana'hagwa 
he held him. Any ordinary transitive verb may lose its object 
and take a new instrumental object, whereupon the instrumental -ir 
becomes necessary. Examples of such instrumentalized transitives 
are: 

gall* war-t8!ayagi' e n bow I-with-shoot-it (cf . t8!ayaga n n I shoot him) 
wa- e u u gwi"n I drink with it (cf. u u gwa'*n I drink it) 
If, however, it is desired to keep the old object as well as the new 
instrumental object, a suffix -an- seems necessary. Thus: 
yap!a vxt-sc^ginina^ people they-will-be-shot-with-it 
xi H wa- e u H gwmi'*n water I-drink-it- with-it 
It is not clear whether or not this -an- is related to either of the -an- 
elements of -anan- (§ 50). 

A final -i is kept phonetically distinct in that it does not unite 
with a preceding f ortis, but allows the fortis to be treated as a syllabic 
final, i. e., to become f + aspirated surd: 

he "-trle'metVi he killed them off, but -le'mek !i*n I killed them off 
Forms without connective vowel whose stem ends in a vowel, and 
yet (as instrumentals or otherwise) require an -*-, simply insert this 
element (under proper phonetic conditions as -Air) before the modal 
and personal suffixes: 

wa~woo'hin I shall go to get it with it (contrast woo'n I shall go 

to get it) 
l-t!ana'hi e n I hold it; l-tlana'Tii he holds it 27.4 
di-8'al-yomo'hin I shall run behind and catch up with him; 
dir8'al'yomo'Ki catch up with him! (contrast yorru/n I shall 
catch up with him) 
wa-sana'hinV they will spear them with them 28.15 (verb-stem 
8<mar) 
A constant -a^ used to support a preceding consonant combination 
is, in -i- verbs, colored to -i-: 

viasgi^ touch him! (cf. ma8ga y put it! [104.8]) 
5 65 
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It is remarkable that several verbs with instrumental vocalism lose 
the -i- and substitute the ordinary connective -a- in the frequentative. 
Such are: 

%-go'yok!i*n I nudge him; 1rgoyogiy&''n I keep pushing him 
d&-t!&8i"n I crush it; dtf-tliyi'tliyefn I keep crushing them 

It can hardly be accidental that in both these cases the loss of the 
-i- is accompanied by the loss of a petrified consonant (-&/-, -a-). 
The following scheme of the instrumental forms of do*™- kill 

(third personal object) will best illustrate the phonetic behavior 

of -i-: 





Aorist 


Future 


Potential 


Inferential 


Present 
imperative 


Future 
Imperative 


Singular: 

First person . . 


t!omomV*n 


dO*ml'n 


&9*mi' t n 


d&mhlga* 






Second person . . 


t.'omomlf 


dtoalda" 


d&miX 


dOmhlktelt* 


(Wmhl 


dtonh\*r 


Third person . . 


t/omftmhi 


<0«f»l<nk- 


dthrihi 


d0mhlk* 






Plural: 














First person . . 


t/omomlna'k' 


dftufninaga'm 


d&Hnlna'k' 


dSmblganaV 


ddmhiba' 




Second person . . 


tlomomWv' 


dfrnal'tba* 


da^mPfp* 


domhlkJelfp* 


domhip* 





§ 65. Forma Without Connecting Vowel 
A considerable number of transitive verbs whose aorist stem ends 
in a long diphthong with rising pitch Gong vowel + semivowel, nasal, 
or liquid) treat this diphthong as a vocalic unit, i. e., do not allow 
the second element of the diphthong to become semivocalic and thus 
capable of being followed by a connective -a- before the personal 
endings (cf. intransitive forms like e%~t\ § 60). If such a long diph- 
thong is final, or precedes a consonant Gike -f) that is itself incapable 
of entering into diphthongal combination with a preceding vowel, no 
difficulty arises. If, however, the long diphthong precedes an -n- 
(in such endings as ~'n, -n, -nafc'), which, as has been seen, is pho- 
netically on a line with the semivowels y (i) and w (u), a long double 
diphthong Gong vowel + semivowel, nasal, or liquid +n of time-value 
4) results. Such a diphthong can not be tolerated, but must be 
reduced to an ordinary long diphthong of time-value 3 by the loss of 
the second element (semivowel, nasal, or liquid) of the diphthong of 
the stem (see § 11). Thus the coexistence of such apparently contra- 
dictory forms as da a -yehZ%V you go wheke theke is singing and 
da a ~yehin (with passive -n) it was gone where there was singing 
(from *yehHn) can be explained by a simple consideration of syllabic 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 12 § 65 
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weight. The rising pitch-accent, it should be noted, is always pre- 
served as an integral element of the diphthong, even though a -*n 
follow, so that the first personal singular subject third personal 
object of such verbs (-$*n) stands in sharp contrast to the corre- 
sponding form of the great mass of transitive verbs (V'n). 1 The 
first person plural subject third person object and the third personal 
passive are always parallel in form to the first person singular sub- 
ject third person object in -'n (kladdPncfk* and kladan like Jtfad&n). 
Examples of transitives with aorist stems ending in long diphthongs 
not followed by connective -a- are: 

fgwax&'n I tattoo him : t'gwaxMt' you tattoo him 

d%-t!ugu'n I wear it : di-tlugul he wears it 96.16 

da a -yeh&n I go where there is : da a -yetelf you go where there 
singing is singing (106.10) 

dd a -yeh$n (third person pas- 
sive) 

da°-yefte e wa^ < (first person 
plural) 

klad&'n I picked them up : TcIadM he picked them up 

dartlag&*n I built afire : dchtfagM he built a fire 88.12; 

96.17 

8V)ad&n (passive) they got : swadhlsa'n they are gambling 
beaten in gambling with one another 

oy5*n I give it (-* *oyon*ii) 
but also oyona"n with con- 
necting -o- 

lc!em&n I did it 74.13 : Tclem&l he did it 92.22; 144.6; 

176.1,4,5,7,8,9,14 

In aorist Jc!emH- make the -i-, actually or impliedly, appears only 
when the object is of the third person (singular first, lc!em&*n; second, 
lcIemZU*; third, JcIemZl; plural first, JcIeme'naW; second, Jclemetfp'); 
all other aoristic and all non-aoristic forms replace the -i- by a -n-: 

1c!emenxbi e n I make you 27.9 

Tclemenxa'n they make one another; future TcfemncfnY he will 
make it 28.14 
A few reduplicated transitives ending, in both aorist and verb-stems, 
in a short diphthong (-oZ-, -am-, -an-, -aw-), lack a connective -o- 

i It may be noted in passing that the Takelma reduction of an over-long diphthong (tin to e«n) offers In 
some respects a remarkable parallel to the reduction of an Indo-Germanic long diphthong to a simple long 
vowel before certain consonants, chiefly ~m (e. g. f Indo-Germanic *dftt* — Skr. dyOu't, Gk. Z**, with pre- 
served -v- because followed by «*, a consonant not capable of entering into diphthongal combination; bat 
Indo-Germanic aec *djem— Ved. Skr. dydm, Horn. Gk. Zip with lost -v- because followed by -m, a consonant 
capable of entering into diphthongal combination). I do not wish to imply, however, that the accent of 
forms like pehl*n is, as in d#», the compensating result of contraction. 

§ 65 
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before the personal endings, so that a loss of the final consonant 
(4-, -m-, -TV-, -«>-) takes place in third personal objective forms before 
a consonantal personal ending. Such verbs are: 



heme'ha'n I mocked him (=■= 

vmi'la'n I sent him ( = -am'n) 

{gd-hevx'ha'n 1 1 think (=-«u e n) 
gdrbewe'Jiaf you think 
p!ari-di*-8gimi , 8ga t n * I set them 

in ground (=»-om*n) 
bdr'dlrnio'lo'm&n I turned them 

over (=«-aZ e ») 
ba- e al-mo'l e man I shall turn 

them over (=-o7n) 
8d a n8a"n I fight him (=-an e n) 



Kemefham he mocked him 

24.4,5,8; 182.6,7 
imi'harrmn I was sent (43.2) 
gd-hewe'Kau he thought 44.11 ; 

142.20 
p!a-i-di 6 -8gimi'8gam he set 

them in ground 
bjJh'al-Trio'lo'mal he turned 

them over (170.16) 



md a nrm'*n 
(=-an*n) 



I count them 



8a a n8C?n he fights him (28.10) 

(but also 8&n8 , see § 40, 10b) 

da-md^mini^n I count them 

up (156.14) (but also man= 

*mdnm he counted them 

78.8; 100.8) 

How explain the genesis of these two sets of contract verb forms, 

and how explain the existence of doublets like mo'lo e ma*n and mo'- 

lo e mala 8 n, mo'hfmat 1 and mo'Wmalaf, oyo'n and oyonaf e n, saPnscfn 

and sdnst The most plausible explanation that can be offered is 

that originally the personal endings were added directly to the stem 

and that later a connecting -Or developed whenever the preceding 

consonant or the personal ending was not of a character to form a 

dipt thong. Hence the original paradigms may have been: 



First person 

Second person .... 

Third person 

which were then leveled out to: 



oycPn 

oyonaY 

oyon 

oyonaf'n 

oyonaY 

oyon 



mo'lo'ma*n 

Tw'h'malaH* 

mo'lo £ mal 

mo , lo e maIa t n 
mo f h e 7nalaH % 
mo'lo'mal 



because of the analogy of a vast number of verbs with connecting 
-Or in both first and second persons, e. g., tslayagaf'n, tsfayagaY. 
Forms like mo'lo*mat\ 8d a nsaH\ would arise from leveling to the first 

l This verb is transitive only In form, intransitive in meaning. The true transitive (think of) employs 
the full stem hew chaw- with connective -i- for third personal object, and -»- for other objects: gel-hrwc'hitci'n 
I think of him; gd-kewc'hausdom you think of me. 

1 The form »gimi f $gofin is interesting as a test case of these contract verb forms. The stem must be 
iQimtogam-; It can not be sgimisQ-, as tp- could hardly be treated as a repeated initial consonant. No c 
m known of Initial consonant clusters treated as phonetic units. 
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person by the analogy of such forms as t!omoma"n, ttomomaY. The 
third person generally brings out the original diphthong, yet some- 
times the analogy set by the first person seems to be carried over to 
the third person (e. g., sftns beside safiiiscfri), as well as to the third 
person passive and first person plural subject transitive. Such forms 
as oyo e n are best considered as survivals of an older " athematic " type 
of forms, later put on the wane by the spread of the "thematic" 
type with connecting -a- (e. g., gayawa' e n, not *gayd t n from *gayaft*n). 
Owing to the fact that the operation of phonetic laws gave rise to 
various paradigmatic irregularities in the " athematic' ' forms, these 
sank into the background. They are now represented by aorists of 
Type 2 verbs like naga'- e n i say to him and wark!oyo-*n i go with 
him, 1 non-aorist forms of Type 5 verbs (e. g., odo'-n), and such iso- 
lated irregularities as intransitive el-f and nagal-V (contrast yewey-aY 
and t'agayaY) and transitive contract verbs like k!add e n and $d°7wa'*n. 

§ 66. Passives 

Passives, which occur in Takelma texts with great frequency, must 
be looked upon as amplifications of transitive forms with third per- 
sonal subject. Every such transitive form may be converted into a 
passive by the omission of the transitive subject and the addition of 
elements characteristic of that voice; the pronominal object of the 
transitive becomes the logical, not formal, subject of the passive 
(passives, properly speaking, have no subject). The passive suffixes 
referred to are -(a)n for the aorist, -(a)na s for the future, and -am for 
the inferential. Imperatives were not obtained, nor is it certain that 
they exist. Following are the passive forms of do**!?!-, instrumental 
forms being put in parentheses: 





Aorist 


Future 


Potential 


Inferential 


Singular: 

First person 

Second person .... 
Third person 

Plural: 

First person 

Second person «... 


tlumUxin 
tlomdzbin 
t!omom&'n 
(ttomoml'n) 

t!om5zimln 
tlpmteanb&n 


dfimzma* 
dSmxtona* 
d<5»mana'« 
(doumlna'*) 

ddmximlna* 
d6mzanban& 


dUmxin 
d&mzbin 
<26«ma'n 
(ddumi'n) 

d&ffixifnln 
ddmxanben 


dflmripam 
d&mibigam 
ddmtam 
(ddmhiffim) 

dCmzamk'am 
d&mzanp'ffam 



i Some verbs whose aorist stem ends In a vowel take a constant -a- with preceding inorganic h instead 
of adding the personal endings directly. Such a verb is i~t!ana- hold; the constant -o- or -i- of forms 
like l-t.'ana'hagwa, i-t!ene'kl-rdam is perhaps due to the analogy of the instrumental -i- of forms like 
Utlana'hi'n. 
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The connective -a-, it will be observed, is replaced by -i- when the 
formal object is the first person plural (-am-) ; compare the entirely 
analogous phenomenon in the second personal subjective first per- 
sonal plural objective forms of the transitive (§63). It is curious 
that the third person aorist of the passive can in every single case 
be mechanically formed with perfect safety by simply removing the 
catch from the first personal singular subjective third personal objec- 
tive of the transitive; the falling accent (rising accent for verbs like 
Jclemi'ri) remains unchanged: 

i-t!a'ut!iwi e n I caught him : irtla'uttivrin he was caught 29.12 
na$ra' c n I said to him 72.7, 9 : naga'n he was spoken to 102.16 
Jc!emB € n I made it 74.13 : JcfemZn it was made 13.12 178.12 

It is hardly possible that a genetic relation exists between the 
two forms, though a mechanical association is not psychologically 
incredible. 

Not only morphologically, but also syntactically, are passives 
closely related to transitive forms. It is the logical unexpressed sub- 
ject of a passive sentence, not the grammatical subject (logical and 
formal object), that is referred to by the reflexive possessive in -gwa 
(see §§ 91, 92). Thus: 

diklolola'nfgd^dagvxinwa^ he-was-dug-up their-own-horns (not 

his-own-horns) with (In other words, they dug him up with 

their own horns) 48.5 

There is no real way of expressing the agent of a passive construc- 
tion. The commonest method is to use a periphrasis with xebc' e n 
he did so. Thus: 

el 8alk!omo'}c!imin pHyin xebe'Hi canoe it-was-kicked-to-pieces 

deer they-did-so (in other words, the canoe was kicked to pieces 

by the deer) 114.5 

§ 67. VERBS OF MIXED CLASS, CLASS IV 

A fairly considerable number of verbs are made up of forms that 
belong partly to Class I or Class II intransitives, partly to the transi- 
tives. These may be conveniently grouped together as Class IV, but 
are again to be subdivided into three groups. A few instransitive 
verbs showing forms of both Class I and II have been already 
spoken of (pp. 162-3, 166). 

1. Probably the larger number is taken up by Type 13 verbs in 
-71-, all the forms of which are transitives except those with second 
person singular or plural subject. These latter are forms of Class 
II (i. e., aorist singular -dam, plural -dap' ; future singular -da*, plural 

§ 67 
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-daba'). The -n- appears only in the first person singular and plural 
(aorist -na*n and -wana y V), yet its absence in the other persons may, 
though not probably, be due to a secondary loss induced by the pho- 
netic conditions. The forms, though in part morphologically transi- 
tive (and, for some of the verbs, apparently so in meaning), are in 
effect intransitive. The object, as far as the signification of the verb 
allows one to grant its existence, is always a pronominally unexpressed 
third person, and the instrumental -i- can not be used before the 
personal endings. Among these semitransitives in -n- are : 

(gwenrsgutlu'sgctfiiafn I cut necks 
gwen-sguttu'sgaf he cut necks 144.2 (cf . transitive instrumental 
gwerwvayarsgut!u'8gidi s n, gwerirwaya-sguttu'sgat'i 144.3) 
{da-bolc!oba'Fiia, e ii I make bubbles (orda-&ofc/o'p'na f 7i 102.22) 
Ida-iofc/c/pMam you make bubbles 
ba a -xada'xaf ntfii I hang them up in row 

{lobola'p'ne/n I used to pound them (57.14) (or lobo'lp*na*n) 
lobo'lp x d&m you used to pound them 
lMayd' a Fna, e n I coil a basket 122.2 
\l-laya ,a; k % she coils a basket 
Jc lada'lclat na e n I used to pick them up (116.11) 
dardagada'Jc'ns/n I sharpen my teeth (126.18) 
ugu' e aVntfn I always drink it 
wagao'lc 'na e n I always bring it 43.16; 45.6) 
Morphologically identical with these, yet with no trace of transitive 
signification, are: 

l-Tiegwe'hiTc "na e n I am working 
IxarJiege'TtaVntfu I breathe (78.12; 79.1, 2, 4) 
Xxa-hulctu'Jialc'nafii (third person xarhuk!u'7iaJc K ) 
lal-fwapla'fwap'n&'n I blink with my eyes 102.20 
[cd-fwapla'fwap'd&m you blink with your eyes 
The following forms of iJwgwehagw- (verb-stem ^hs'gwaguy [ =* 
-he'gwliagw-]) work will serve to illustrate the -n- formation: 





Aorist 


Future 


Inferential 


Present Imperative 


Singular: 










1st per. 


hegwt'hak'vm&n 


heegwa'k'vmnn 






2d per. 


hegwc'JMk' vd&m 


hctgica'k'vda* 


fceptialclwert' 


MVwaaVw 


3d per. 


hegwe'hak'v 


m 


fecpwa'k 4 " 




Plural: 










1st per. 


Aepwe'AoJk'wnana'k' 


fcetyuw'k'wnanagam 


tetytca / k*wana'k* 


hcQwa r k'w*\M,' 


2d per. 


hegwe*hak' t^dap' 


ftecyvafwdaba' 


fe*0i0«'k!w«lt'p' 


htVwOftgm^p' 



2. Practically a sub-group of the preceding set of verbs is formed 
by a very few verbs that have their aorist like i-hegwe'hak %w na*n 9 
§ 67 
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but their non-aorist forms like ClasB II intransitivee. They evidently 
waver between Class II, to which they seem properly to belong, and 
the semi-transitive -n- forms. Such are: 

di-k!ala'8ii& e ii (but also : future dv-kla'hide* 
di-ldala'sde') I am lean 
in my rump 
di~]c!ala'sdeLm (second per- : future di-lcla'hida,' 

son) 

gwd-soLtteyZsmfn I have : future-l/eteide' 
no flesh on my legs and 
feet 
It may be observed that the existence of a form like *gwd-8al-t!el- 
sinan was denied, so that we are not here dealing with a mere mis- 
taken mixture of distinct, though in meaning identical, verbs. 

3- The most curious set of verbs belonging to Class IV is formed 
by a small number of intransitives, as far as signification is concerned, 
with a thoroughly transitive aorist, but with non-aorist forms 
belonging entirely to Class II. This is the only group of verbs in 
which a difference in tense is associated with a radical difference in 
class. Examples are: 



dd a -8gek!iyB, ,e n I listened 
ddfisgelclvyefV you listened 
dd a -8geJc!l he listened 102.8 
al-we'lc!al& e n I shine 
alrwe'JclalskV you shine 
oZ-we'Xr/aZanaV we shine 



<drgeyan*'*TL I turn away 

my face 
da-8mayam&' s TL L. ., 



future da a -8ge'lc!iV& i 



future al-we'JclalVe* 

future aZ-Wfc/aZp'igam (third 
person inferential al-we'- 
fc/oZpTO 

future al-ge'yande* 

future da-smor-ima'sde* 



darsmayarfthtf) 

dor-smayaM he smiles 

darxmayamaxLefk* we smile 
To these should probably be added also da-8gayana' e n I lie down 
(3d dasgayan) , though no future was obtained. Here again it may 
be noted that the existence of *d<i-8ma-ima'n as a possible (and indeed 
to be expected) future of darsmayamaf'n was denied. 1 

i There ere in Takelma also a number of logically Intransitive verbs 'With transitive forms throughout 
all the tense-modes: al~xallyana y k' we are seated (66.2; 160.20); passive «Z-*uHjra'» people abb seated 
152.18. Similar is &aX*ioqw\ they stand; cf. also gel-hcice'hau he thinks, p. 179, note 1. As these, how- 
ever, have nothing to mark them oft morphologically from ordinary transitives, they give no occasion 
for special treatment. It is probable that in them the action is conceived of as directed toward some 
Implied third personal object. 

§ 67 
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5. Auxiliary and Subordinating Forms (§§ 68-72) 

§ 68. PERIPHRASTIC FUTURES 

Periphrastic future forms are brought about by prefixing to the 
third personal (unexpressed) objective forms of the aorist stem 
-gvlug w - desire, intend the verb-stem (if transitive, with its appended 
pronominal object) of the verb whose future tense is desired. The 
pronominal subject of such a form is given by -the transitive subject 
pronoun of the second element (-gvlug"-) of the compound; while 
the object of the whole form, if the verb is transitive, is coincident 
with the incorporated pronominal object of the first element. The 
form of the verb-stem preceding the -gvlvxj*- suffix is identical with 
the form it takes in the inferential. Thus: 

hari-%ema f Vulu y V w he will take it out (cf. inferential bar-i-Tie- 
maW^-hemg-F), but imperative barirhe x ink x 16.10 

but, without inorganic a: 

l-T&mgulu y V w he will wrestle with him (cf. inferential MrrJc) 

Indeed, it is quite likely that the main verb is used in the inferential 

form, the -V of the inferential amalgamating with the g- of -gulug"- 

to form g or Jc\ This seems to be proved by the form: 

loho f Tc-di-gulugwa y V do you intend to die? (di= interrogative par- 
ticle) 

Morphologically the verb-stem with its incorporated object must 
itself be considered as a verb-noun incorporated as a prefix in the 
verb -gutug v - and replacing the prefix gel- breast of gd-gvlugwa ,g n 
i desire rr 32.5, 6, 7. Alongside, e. g., of the ordinary future 
form do u ma f n i shall kill him may be used the periphrastic 
do^m-guLugwa^n literally, I kill (him)-desire, intend. This latter 
form is not by any means a mere desiderative (i desire to kill 
him would be expressed by doHfiia" gel-gvlugwa' e n [ =to-kill-him 
i-it-desire]), but a purely formal future. Similarly, d&mxi-gvluW" 
is used alongside of the simpler d&mxinJc* he will kill me. As a 
matter of fact the third personal subjective future in -guLvfV" is 
used about as frequently as the regular paradigmatic forms here- 
tofore given: 

yana'-FvluW" he will go (128.9) 

sana'p'-gvIuW* he will fight (cf. 48.10) 

yomo f Fwagulu s F w she was about to catch up with him 140.18 

(dxb' 6 zbi-guliflc tw he will see you 

§ 68 
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The reason is obvious. The normal futures (yana'H* he will go; 
sana'jfda"; al7fi"xhink x ) imply a bald certainty, as it were, of the 
future action of a third person, a certainty that is not in ordinary 
life generally justifiable. The periphrastic forms, on the other hand, 
have a less rigid tone about them, and seem often to have a slight 
intentive force : he intends, is about to go. The difference between 
the two futures may perhaps be brought out by a comparison with 
the English i shall kill him (=do u ma , n) and i'm going to kill him 
(do 1 h7ir^vlugwa ,e n) . 

Though a form like dftmxi-guluW" he will kill me is in a 
way analogous to s'inA-letele'xi he touches my nose, the incor- 
porated object dftmxi- kill-me of the former being parallel to 
8'in- nose of the latter, there is an important difference between 
the two in that the object of the periphrastic future is always asso- 
ciated with the logically (do 1 *™-), not formally (-gidug*-), main verb. 
This difference may be graphically expressed as follows: he-[kill- 
me]-intends-it, but he-[ nose-hand] -touches-me; strict analogy 
with the latter form would require *do u m-gulu'xi he-[kill]-intends- 
me, a type of form that is not found. It is not necessary to give a 
paradigm of periphrastic future forms, as any desired form can be 
readily constructed from what has already been said. The incorpo- 
rated pronominal object is always independent of the subject-suffix, so 
that you will kill me, for example, is rendered by d&mxi-gidugwaY , 
the ordinary you — me forms (singular -dam, plural -dap') finding no 
place here. 

Inasmuch as all active periphrastic futures are transitive in form, 
passive futures of the same type (all ending in -gulugwa'n) can be 
formed from all verbs, whether transitive or intransitive. When 
formed from transitive stems, these forms are equivalent to the 
normal future passives in -(a)na*: 

do u m-gulugwa , n he will, is about to, is going to be killed 
d^mxi-gvlugwa'n I am to be killed, it is intended to kill me 

As the intransitive stem in the periphrastic future is never accom- 
panied by pronominal affixes, there is only one passive future form 
that can be constructed from an intransitive verb. This form 
always refers to the third person, generally to the intended or immi- 
nent action of a group of people: 

Twida^guLugwa'n (verb-stem Tioid- + inorganic -a-) there will be 
dancing 
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lo u -gvlugwa'n people are going to play (literally, it is {day- 
intended) 

The passive future in -gulugwafn can also be used with the indefinite 
form in -iau-: 

8ana'xiniavrgidugwa'n it is intended, about to be that people 
fight one another; there will be fighting 

The extreme of abstract expression seems to be reached m such not 

uncommon forms as : 

we* e giau-gulv4wa'n it was going to be daylight (literally, it was 
being-daylight intended) 48.13 
As the suffixed pronominal objects of reciprocal forms are intran- 
sitive in character, the first element of a periphrastic future of the 
reciprocal must show an incorporated intransitive pronoun, but of 
aorist, not future form: 

trdi4a8gi f xa7U*p t 'gvliLgwaYp % are you going to touch one another! 
(aorist i-latsla'xanfp*; future iJasgi'xanfba*) 

§ 69. PERIPHRASTIC PHRASES IN na(g)- do, act 

The verbal base na(g) 1 (intransitive no-; transitive nd a g-) has 
hitherto been translated as say (intransitive), say to (transitive). 
This, however, is only a specialized meaning of the constantly 
recurring base, its more general signification being do, act, be in 
motion indefinitely. It is really never used alone, but is regularly 
accompanied by some preceding word or phrase with which it is 
connected in a periphrastic construction; the na(g)- form playing 
the part of an auxiliary. As a verb of saying, na(g)- is regularly 
preceded by a quotation, or else some word or phrase, generally » 
demonstrative pronoun, grammatically summarizing the quotation. 
Properly speaking, then, a sentence like i shall go, he said (to me) 
( = yana't'e e [ga] naga' i6 [or nege'si]) is rendered in Takelma byi 
shall go (that) he did (or he did to me), in which the quotation 
yana't'e* i shall go, or else its representative ga that, is incorpo- 
rated as prefix in the general verb of action. 

The most interesting point in connection with periphrastic phrases 
in na(g)- is the use of a number of invariable, generally monosyl- 
labic, verbal bases as incorporated prefixes. The main idea, logic- 
ally speaking, of the phrase is expressed in the prefix, the 7ia(y)- 

»Most of its forms, as for as known, are listed, for convenience of reference, In Appendix A, pp.286-M. 
It will be seen to be irregular In several respects. Examples of Its forms are to be found In great Dumber 
in " Takelma Texts." 

§ 69 
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element serving merely to give it grammatical form. This usage 
is identical with that so frequently employed in Chinookan dia- 
lects, where significant uninflected particles are joined into peri- 
phrastic constructions with some form of the verb-stem -#- do, make, 
become (e. g., Wasco Igfu'b itciux he cut it [literally, cut he-it- 
made]), except that in Takelma the particles are identical with the 
bases of normally formed verbs. It is not known how many such 
verb-particles there are, or even whether they are at all numerous. 
The few examples obtained are: 

na* do (cf. na'te 9 1 shall say, do) 

8'd8 m come to a stand (cf. 8'as'inl he stands 144.14) 

8'il paddle canoe (cf . ei-baA-8'HVxgwa he landed with his canoe 

13.5) 
fgd* fall, drop 

is' lei rattle (cf. ts'eW'm it rattles 102.13) 
Vbo fu x make a racket (cf. fbo' u xd& I make a noise) 
liwa'* look (cf. UwilaWe* I looked [60.7]) 
Itfyas lame (cf. gweMe'ye'sde? I am lame) 
pi'wa8 jumping lightly (cf. p%wit8!ana"n I make it bounce) 
weTklalk* shining (cf. al-we'Jclalafn I shine) 
sgala'vJc* look moving one's head to side (cf . al-sgalawi'n I shall 

look at him moving my head to side) 

The last two are evidently representatives of a whole class of quasi- 
adverbial -^'-derivatives from verb-stems, and, though syntactically 
similar to the rest, hardly belong to them morphologically. The -k % 
of these invariable verb-derivatives can hardly be identified with 
the inferential -Jc\ as it is treated differently. Thus: 

we'JddIrk' shining 126.3; 128.14, but inferential oZ-we'fc/aZ-p'-fc' 
(Class IV, 3) he shone 

Most frequently employed of those listed is na*, which is in all 
probability nothing but the base na- do, to forms of which it is itself 
prefixed; its function is to make of the base na(g)- a pure verb of 
action or motion in contradistinction to the use of the latter as a verb 
of saying: 

ga^ndVi say that to him! 55.8, but ga-ntfn&Vi do that to him! 

182.4; 184.4 
go-naga'** he said that 72.12, but ga-na*naga' i$ he did that 58.3 
gwalV a-na € na"£ the wind will blow as it is blowing now Oiter- 

ally, wind [gwalf] this[o-]-do[7wi f ]-act-will[fMi ,f f]) (152.8) 
garfui e ne x x thus, in that way fliterally, that do-acting, doing) 71.6; 

110.21; but go-ne^x that saying, to say that 184.10 
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Examples of the other elements are: 

ei-s'i'lwaga'** l he paddled his canoe Qiterally, he canoe-paddle- 
did) 13.5 

s-as--7ki0a'' c hecametoastand22.6; 31.14, 15; 55.12; 96.23 

8'a8'-na a gi'n I shall bring him to a halt (literally, I shall 8'as- 
do to him) 

liwd' a -nagalt f e e I looked (55.6; 78.10, 13; 79.5) 

fge'l e -nagalfe e I fell, dropped down 

t'gel* naga'na fa *1c % he always fell down 62.8 

Ule'l naga' ie (bones) rattled (literally, they did U!el) 79.8 

t K bb ,u x nagcf they made a racket so as to be heard by them 192.9 

we'lctalY-naga'** he shines 

8g<da'uV-ncqana fa6 lc he looked continually moving his head from 
side to side 144.14, 17 

gwdxdd a le'yas-ncfF his leg was laming 160.17 

pi'was-Ttaga'** he jumped up lightly 48.8 

Syntactically analogous to these are the frequent examples of post- 
positions (see § 96), adverbs, and local phrases prefixed to forms of 
the undefined verb of action na(g)-, the exact sense in which the lat- 
ter is to be taken being determined by the particular circumstances 
of the locution. Examples are: 

gada'V-naga'* they passed over it (literally, thereon they did) 

190.21 
ganavrnagana' s lc % he went from one (trap) to another (literally, 

therein he kept doing) 78.5 
Jtam-nakH tell him to wait! (literally, still do to him!) 
Jtagwd a la s m (in the road) -naga'*' (he did) ( = he traveled in the 

road) 
Kaxiycf (in the water) -naga'*' ( = he went by water) 
daV-8'inl H da (over his nose) -nahd' a6 'ha i n Get us do) (= let us 

[flock of crows] pass over him!) 144.11 
da'lc'dd a da (over him) -na" (do!) (= pass over him!) 
daTc-yawadZ (over my ribs) -naga' ie ( =he passed by me) 
~ ge (there) -naga' ie (= they passed there) 144.18 
he ee -wila'mxa-hi (beyond Mount Wila'mxa) -nak' v (do having it!) 

(= proceed with it to beyond Mount Wila'mxa!) 196.14 

These examples serve to indicate, at the same time, that the particles 
above mentioned stand in an adverbial relation to the na(g)- form: 

8'08 m -naga ,u he come-to-a-stand-did, like ge naga' ie he there-did 
Compare the similar parallelism in Wasco of: 

i«-tf has been found as a prefix also In the comitative d-rUiaangwa"ni come in ▲ glnok (literally, 

I-CANOB-PADDUNO-GO-HAVINQ). 
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Jclwa'c gali'xux afraid he-made-himself (= he became afraid) (see 

"Wishram Texts," 152.9) 
Jcwo'ba gali'xux there he-made-himself ( = he got to be there, 
came there) 
Here may also be mentioned the use of verb-stems prefixed to the 
forms of "klemrtr make and nd a g~ say to. Such locutions are causa- 
tive in signification, but probably differ from formal causatives in 
that the activity of the subject is more clearly defined. Examples 
are: 

wede wo s ¥ IrtemnaY do not let him arrive! (literally, not arrive 

make-him!) 
wo y V Tdemana'nxi let me come! (literally, arrive make-me!) 
gwelr-lels Jclemna'n I shall make him lame fliterally, be-lame 

I-shall-make-him) 
yana naJcH let him go (literally, go say-to-him) 

The forms involving Jctemen- are quite similar morphologically to 
periphrastic futures in -ifvluff"-, the main point of difference being 
that, while Jctemen- occurs as independent verb, -gvlug w - is never 
found without a prefix. The forms involving nd a g- are probably best 
considered as consisting of an imperative followed by a quotative 
verb form. Thus yana ndJci is perhaps best rendered as "go! " say 
it to him! The form lioida-yo'Vya's (Tioidr- dance -f connective -a-) 
one who knows how to DANCE suggests that similar compound 
verbs can be formed from yoVy- know. 

§ 70. SUBORDINATING FORMS 

A number of syntactic suffixes are f ound in Takelma, which, when 
appended to a verbal form, serve to give it a subordinate or depend- 
ent value. Such subordinate forms bear a temporal, causal, condi- 
tional, or relative relation to the main verb of the sentence, but are 
often best translated simply as participles. Four such subordinating 
suffixes have been found: 

-da € (-^a*), serving to subordinate the active forms of the aorist. 

-ma*, subordinating those of the passive aorist. 

-rw% subordinating all inferential forms in -k\ Periphrastic infer- 
ential forms in eU* and elfp* are treated like aorists, the form-giving 
elements of such periphrases being indeed nothing but the second 
person singular and plural aorist of ei- be. 

A£i* (-gi*), appended directly to the non-aorist stem, forming 
dependent clauses of unfulfilled action, its most frequent use being 
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the formation of conditions. Before examples are given of subordi- 
nate constructions, a few remarks on the subordinate forms themselves 
will be in place. 

The aoristic -da s - forms of an intransitive verb like hog"- run are : 
Singular: 





Independent 


Subordinate 


First person . . 


ho'Vd* I run 


ho'k'de'da* when I ran, 
T running 


Second person . 


hogtvaY 


hogwada" 


Third person 


W*V 


ho'Fda* 


Plural: 






First person . . 


hogwiW 


hogwigaffn 


m Second person . 


KdgwaYp* 


Kogwa'fha* 


Impersonal . . . 


Jidgwia'** 


togwia'-uda' 



Of these forms, that of the first person plural in -a'm is identical, 
as far as the suffix is concerned, with the future form of the cor- 
responding person and number. The example given above Qio- 
gwiga'm) was found used quite analogously to the more transpa- 
rently subordinate forms of the other persons (ahi'txam hogwiga'm 
he saw us run, like oZxi"xi Tio'Vde'da' hb saw me run) ; the form of 
the stem is all that keeps apart the future and the subordinate aorist 
of the first person plural (thus hogwiga'm we shall run with short o) . 
No form in -i'fcda*, such as might perhaps be expected, was found. 
The catch of the first and third person singular of class I verbs dis- 
appears before the -da* (see § 22). The falling accent of the stem, 
however, remains, and the quantity of the stressed vowel is length- 
ened unless followed by a diphthong-forming element. Thus: 

ya' a da* when he went 58.8 (ya' e he went 96.8); cf. 188.17 
ba-JrhHyl'Wda' when he came (ba4-k!iyi"¥ he came 156.24) 
yawa'ida* as they were talking 130.13 (yaAva' 4 * they talked) 
xebe'nda* when he did so 142.10 (xebe"n he did so 118.14) 

The subordinate form of the third person aorist of class II intransi- 
tives ends in -£V if the immediately preceding vowel has a rising 
accent. Thus: 

a'as'inU'a* when he stood (ras'inl he stood 120.12) 
loplot'a* when it rained (Zap/oY it rained 90.1) 

In the second person singular the personal -V and the -d- of the 
subordinating suffix amalgamate to -d-. The subordinate second per- 
son plural in -fba* is not improbably simply formed on the analogy 
of the corresponding singular form in -da*, the normal difference 
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between the singular and plural of the second person consisting 
simply of the added -&- (-3O of the latter; similarly, e-ida" when 
thou abt and efU % ba 9 when te abe. Judging by the analogy of the 
subordinates of transitive forma in -dam and -dap* the subordinate 
forms of the second persons of class II intransitive* end in -t % a* {-da 9 ) 
and -faba? (-daba 9 ) : 

8'a8'intt % a 9 when you stood (swinlfam you stood) 
**o«°inffif fa* when ye stood (s'apinflfap* ye stood) 

Note the ambiguity of the form rarinff a* when he or you stood; 
compare the similar ambiguity in naga'4da* when he said and 
nagarjda'* when you said 130.14; 132.23. 

The transitive subordinates of the aorist are also characterized by 
a suffixed -da e f except that forms with a third personal subject 
invariably substitute -(a)na' e (-ina' 9 with first person plural object), 
and that the personal endings -dam (thou — me) and -dap' (ye — me) 
become simply -da e and -daba 9 respectively. The latter forms are 
thus distinguished from non-subordinate futures merely by the 
aoristic stem {aJrxL^xda 9 when you saw me, but aZ-aa /f xda* you 
will see me). Analogously to what we have seen to take place 
in the intransitive, -fjf becomes -tba 9 . The subordinate aorists of 
tfomom- kill are: * 





Objective 


Subjective 


First person 
singular 


Second person 
singular 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


Singular: 
1st per. 

2d per. 

3d per. 

Phiral: 

1st per. • 

2d per. 


t.'Umfak* 
(tlUmOidam) 

tUkmbtto* 
UUmtedaba* 


(ttomtoWn) 

(f/om&xM) 

t.'omdxbinaoam 
{tlomQxbtnak') 


tloinomm'nd** 
(t!omoma' t n) 

t/omcmadB'' 

(t/omomaY) 

t/osiomcna'* 
(jUvmfim) 

t!omomanaga'm 
(Uomomom'k') 

tfomoma'Cba' 
(t.'omomaYp') 


(tlomfaimie) 
(t/omdzam) 

tlomteimiCb* 
(UomtoimiCp') 


t/omdmnbanda* 
(tlomdxanb&n) 

ttom&xmnbanat 
(t.'omdxanp') 

HomUxanbanagam 
(t/omdxanbanak' ) 



The forms with first personal plural subject (~na y Jc f ) and second 
personal object were not obtained, but the corresponding forms in 
-iga'm (first person plural intransitive) and -ariaga'm (first person 
plural subject third person object) leave no doubt as to their cor- 
rectness. These forms differ from ordinary futures of the same 



i The corresponding non-subordinate forms are given in parentheses. 
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number and person only in the use of the aorist stem. Only very 
few examples of subordinate -anaga'm have been found: 

agaflii ligigwanaga'm just-these which-we-brought-home 134.18; 

contrast Wgwanaga'm we shall bring them home 
yewS xele^agwanaga'm if we should slay him (literally, perhaps that- 

we-slay-him) 1 36.23 ; contrast xe^bagvxinaga'm we shall slay him 

The use of the aorist stem in the subordinate, it will be observed, is 
also the only characteristic that serves to keep distinct the third 
personal subjective subordinates and the future forms of the passive: 
alratftxbina* when he saw you, but al-2l n zbina t you will be seen 
It may be noted that the third personal subjective aorist forms of 
the transitive may be mechanically formed, like the passives of the 
same tense, from the first person singular subject third person object 
aorist by merely dropping the glottal catch of the latter form and 
adding -a*. Thus: 

gel-hewe'faina' when he thought 45.2; 142.10, 13, 16 (cf. gel- 
hewe'ha'n I thought); but gd-hewe'Tiau he thought 44.11 

The subordinate of the form with personal object -k^'joa is formed by 
adding ^na s : 

maWcwana' when he told him 72.14 (malak'wa he told him 142.4) 
The aorist passive subordinates cause no trouble whatever, the 
characteristic -ma* being in every case simply appended to the final 
-n of the passive form: 

t!omoma f nma e when he was killed 146.22 (from tlomoma'n he was 

killed 148.3) 
ttomoxanbanma* when you (plural) were killed 

The complete subordinate inferential paradigm is rather motley in 
appearance; -na e is suffixed to the third personal subject in -F: 

plaFna* when he bathed 
laba'Yna* when he carried it 126.5 
galfcna* when he ate it 
dUmxik'na 6 when he killed me 

The first person singular in -Va e (n) becomes -fcanda'; the first 
person plural subordinate was not obtained, but doubtless has 
-Vanaga'm as ending. The subordinate of the passive in -k K am is 
regularly formed by the addition of -na* : 

galVamna* when it was eaten 
domxamVamna* when we were killed 
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The periphrastic forms in ett K and ett*p* become -F + eida' s and 
elfba* in the subordinate; e. g., wd a hl i mfJc!eida n when you 
answered him. The active inferential subordinates of do*™- with 
third personal object thus are: 

Singular: 

First person, domk % anda € 

Second person, do u mJc!eida ,s 
Plural: 

First person, domic anaga'm 

Second person, do u mlc!etfba $ 

Third person, domk t na € ; personal, domfcwaVna* 
Impersonal ddvmiaufcna* 

The subordinating element -na* also makes a subordinate clause out 
of a -*' participle (see §76): 

gwi na'fna* ga e a'ldi naga'n how-he-looked (gwi naY how-look- 
ing) that all he-was-called 60.5; (cf. 78.3) 
yap!a ga na'fna' that number of people 110.15 

Also adjectives and local phrases may be turned into subordinate 
clauses by the suffixing of -na': 

xUam-na u when she was sick 188.10 

aga dd u Tc gwel&a-na'* this log under-it when (= while he was under 
this log) 190.20 

Examples will now be given of constructions illustrating the use 
of subordinate forms. It is artificial, from a rigidly native point of 
view, to speak of causal, temporal, relative, and other uses of the 
subordinate; yet an arrangement of Takelma examples from the 
view-point of English syntax has the advantage of bringing out 
more clearly the range of possibility in the use of subordinates. 
The subordinate clause may be directly attached to the rest of the 
sentence, or, if its temporal, causal, or other significance needs to 
be clearly brought out, it may be introduced by a relative adverb 
or pronoun (where, when, how, who). Both constructions are 
sometimes possible; e. g., a sentence like i do not know who killed 
him may be rendered either by not i-it-know who he-him-killing 
or not i-whom-know he-him-killing. Subordinate constructions 
with causal signification are : 

ts'lolx (1) vfs-% (2) tlumttxda* (3) give me (2) dentalia (1), for you 

have struck me (3) (cf. 15.8) 
a'ni e (1) gel-gvlu'xi (2) gayawa'nda* (3) he does not (1) like me 

(2), because I ate it (3) 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 13 § 70 
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gUxde? (1) goyawcma'* (2) goyo x (3) yap! a (4) aldl (5) fteM- 
leme'lcliV (6) you killed off (6) all (5) the people (4), because 
shamans (3) ate (2) your wife (1) 146.11 

a'ni* (1) ya" (2) g% { (3) met-woWde'da* (4) ga'aH (5) he did not 

(1) go (2), because I (3) came (4); ga*a y l (on account of, for) 
is employed to render preceding subordinate unambiguously 
causal 

a'nl ( (1) sin-JioWwal (2) yu'Fna* (3) ga (4) ga'al (5) sMn'a (6) 
xa'm-M (7) lapV (8) not (1) being (3) nose-holed (2), for 
(5) that (4) (reason) Beaver (6) got to be (8) under water (7) 
166.18 
A temporal signification is found in: 

to ae -yewe' ie (1) aldll (2) tlornorna'nma* (3) they all (2) returned 

far off (1), after (many of them) had been slain (3) 146.22 
goyo (1) gel-lohoigwa'nma* (2) when shamans (1) are avenged 

(2) 148.2 

la-i-k!iyi u Y (1) pHm (2) gayawa'nda* (3) he came (1) when I 

was eating (3) salmon (2) 
aJrxi^gi^ (1) gwi'ne (2) ya' a da* (3) I saw him (1) when (2) he 
went (3) 
Relative clauses of one kind and another, including indirect ques- 
tions, are illustrated in: 

a'ni e (1) neV (2) yoJc!oya' s n (3) lege'xina' (4) I do not (1) 

know (3) who (2) gave me to eat (4) Oiterally, not I-whom- 

know he-giving-me-to-eat) 
yolc!oya' e n (1) neV (2) laga'ximina* (3) I know (1) who (2) 

gave us to eat (3) 
man (1) mi'xal (2) Twrlohd u 7iana ft (3) he counted (1) how 

many (2) he had trapped (3) 100.8 
a'ni e (1) yoJcIol (2) gwi (3) giniyagwa'nma 6 (4) he did not (1) 

know (2) where (3) she had been taken to (4) 13.12 
ga'ld (1) duY (2) di~t!ugul (3) war-lc!ododi'nma e (4) they wore 
(3) the same (1) garments (2) with which they had been 

buried (4) 96.16 
g& (1) na e 7iagalt x efida* (2) na e na"Jc x (3) do (future imperative) (3) 

what I (1) am doing (2) 
v-Vwe' e xi (1) vlum (2) walFanda* (3) they awoke me (1) who 

(or while, when I) before (2) was sleeping (3) 74.5; 75.6 

Purpose may be implied by the subordinate in: 

pirn (1) gayawana'* (2) laga'Vi (3) he gave them (3) salmon 
(1) to eat (2) 30.11 
The subordinate serves very frequently as a clause of indirect dis- 
course after such verbs as know, see, discover. With a regular 
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verb of saying, such as na(g)-, it is nearly always necessary to report 
the exact words of the speaker. 

al-zi'tg&n (1) xebeyigi'Vwana' (2) I saw him (1) hurt him (2) 
yok!oya' e n (1) p'im (2) gaik'na' (3) I know (1) that he has 

been eating (3) salmon (2) (literally, I-know-him salmon he- 

having-eaten) 
al-xi^xi (1) tlomdxaribanda* (2) he saw me (1) strike you (pi.) (2) 
oZ-xi'^n (1) dal-yewe'ida e (2) I saw him (1) run away (2) 

Not infrequently an adverb is to be considered the main predicate, 
particularly when supported by the unanalyzable but probably 
verbal form wala' e 8i(na e ), while the main verb follows as a subordi- 
nate clause. Compare such English turns as it is here that i saw 
him, instead of here i saw him: 

erne' (1) wda/'si (2) etfe'da' (3) I am (3) right (2) here (1) 

Qiterally, here it-is really [ ? ] that-I-am) 
erne* (1) wala' e 8i (2) eida'* (3) you are (3) right (2) here (1) 
ml* (1) wala' e 8i (2) i-]c!urnanana'rihik f na,* (3) he had already 

fixed it for him Oiterally, already (1) it-was-really (2) that- 

he-had-fixed-it-for-him (3)) 

Examples of subordidates depending on predicatively used adverbs 
without vxrta'^si are: 

a'nl* (1) wand (2) eme? (3) rti'ida' (4) Tit is] not (1) even (2) here 
(3) that they did (4) (probably = even they did not get here) 
61.3 
hop!e"n (1) j>!a' a 8 (2) hi y s (3) loplofa* (4) it used to snow long 

ago (l° n g ag U] that snow [2] almost [3] stormed [4]) 
all (1) he?-i-leme'Jc!inda s (2) [it is] right here (1) that I destroy 
them (2) 108.20 
An example of a subordinate depending on a demonstrative pro- 
noun is : 

i'daga (1) yap!a (2) s'as'inlfa 6 (3) that man is standing (literally, 
[it is] that [1] man [2] that is standing [3]) 
The form wala' e 8ina e is in all probability a third personal aorist 
transitive subordinate form in -na e , as is shown by its use as a sub- 
stantive verb for the third person when following an adverb, appar- 
ently to supply the lack of a third person in the regular substantive 
verb ei-: 

erne* (1) vxda'sina* (2) a'lcta (3) he (3) is right (2) here (1) 

(literally, something like: [it is] here that-it-really-is he) 
ge (1) vxda n 8'ina e (2) he is over there Giterally, [it is] there [1] 
that-he-really-is[2]) 
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Most astonishing is the use of wala' e 8'ina e as a modal prefix of a 
subordinate verb (of the movable class treated above, see § 34) to 
assert the truth of an action in the manner of our English Dm in 
sentences like he did go. Thus, from daV-dorhalshi he answered 
you, is formed the emphatic da¥-da^v)al^ u dn(i e -hahbina s he Dm 
answer you. The only analysis of this form that seems possible 
is to consider the verbal prefixes daJc*-da- as a predicative adverb upon 
which wala' € sina s is syntactically dependent, the main verb -Twhhina* 
itself depending as a subordinate clause on its modal prefix. The 
fact that dak* -da- has as good as no concrete independent existence as 
adverb, but is idiomatically used with the verbal base fad- to make 
up the idea of answer, is really no reason for rejecting this analysis, 
strange as it may appear, for the mere grammatical form of a sen- 
tence need have no immediate connection with its logical dismem- 
berment. The above form might be literally translated as (rr is) 

ABOVE (dak*-) WITH-HIS-MOUTH (da-) THAT-IT-REALLY-IS THAT-HE- 

ANSWERED-YOU. 

§ 71. CONDITIONALS 

Conditionals differ from other subordinate forms in that they are 
derived, not from the full verb-form with its subject-affix, but, if 
intransitive, directly from the verb-stem; if transitive, from the verb- 
stem with incorporated pronominal object. In other words, the con- 
ditional suffix -Vi e (rgi € ) is added to the same phonetic verbal units 
as appear in the inferential before the characteristic -k\ and in the 
periphrastic future before the second element -gvlug w -. The phonetic 
and to some extent psychologic similarity between the inferential 
(e. g., dftmxiV he evidently struck me) and the conditional (e. g., 
dfomxigi* if he strikes, had struck me) makes it not improbable 
that the latter is a derivative in -i e of the third personal subjective 
form in -V of the latter. The conditional, differing again from other 
subordinates in this respect, shows no variation for pronominal sub- 
jects, the first and second personal subjective forms being periphras- 
tically expressed by the addition to the conditional of the third per- 
sonal subjective of the appropriate forms of ei- be. From verb-stem 
yana- go, for example, are derived: 

Singular: 

First person, yana'Vi* elfe? 
Second person, yana'Yi* elt* 
Third person, yana'Fi* 
i 71 
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Plural: 

First person, yana'Vi* e*Wk % 

Second person, yana'Jc'i* eU*p* 
Impersonal: yanayauk'i 6 

The conditional is used not merely, as its name implies, to express 
the protasis of a condition, but as the general subordinate form of 
unrealized activity; as such it may often be translated as a temporal 
or relative clause, an introductory adverb or relative pronoun serving 
to give it the desired shade of meaning. Examples of its use other 
than as a conditional, in the strict sense of the word, are: 

yok!oya' e n (1) nek* (2) lazbigi* (3) I know (1) who (2) will give 

you to eat (3) 
dewe'nxa (1) al-xi'Jclin (2) gwi e ne (3) yana'Vi* (4) I shall see him (2) 

to-morrow (1), when (3) he goes (4) 
aZ-x^' e xtnX: , (1) gwi*ne (2) yana'k'i* etfe* (3) he will see me (1) 

when (2) I go (3) 
gwevrfgd'-boWdanda (1) U'ld'Hligi* (2) ya! a (3) he £ ne (4) ya' a (5) 

ze'bagwa'n (6) just (3) *when they touch (2) the eastern 

extremity of the earth (1), just (5) then (4) I shall destroy 

them (6) 144.15 

It has a comparative signification (as though) in: 

p!i* (1) de-gti'Jc!alxgi e (2) na'naga'" (3) it was (3) as though fire 
(1) were glowing (2) 142.1 

Conditional sentences are of two types: 

(1) Simple, referring to action of which, though unfulfilled, there 
yet remains the possibility of fulfillment. 

(2) Contrary to fact, the hypothetical activity being beyond the 
possibility of fulfillment. 

Both types of condition require the conditional form in the protasis, 
but differ in the apodosis. The apodosis of a simple conditional sen- 
tence contains always a future form (or inferential, if the apodosis is 
negative) , that of a contrary-to-fact condition, a potential. Examples 
of simple conditions are: 

ga (1) na'naVi* elf (2) haxada" (3) if you do (2) that (1), you'll 

get burnt (3) 
ak K (1) yanaWi* (2) gtf (3) Jiono 8 (4) yana'fe* (5) if he (1) goes (2), 

I (3) go (5) too (4) 
wede (1) yana'Vi' (2) g& (3) hono* (4) wede (5) yana'Fa* (6) if he 

does not (1) go (2), I (3) won't (5) go (6) either (4) 
gvxdf (1) mdhai (2) wo'Vi' (3) ga (4) na a gi' € V (5) if a great (2) 

wind (1) arrives (3), say (5) that! (4) 196.19 

» Just when - as soon as. 
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The apodosis of such conditions is sometimes introduced by the de- 
monstrative pronoun ga that, which may be rendered in such cases 

by THEN, IN THAT CASE! 

aga (1) xa a -8go' u 8gi € (2) ga (3) loho'fefi (4) if this (1) string parts 
(2), in that case (3) I shall be dead (4) 59.10, (11) 

Of this type are also all general conditions referring to customary 
action that is to take place in time to come, such as are often intro- 
duced in English by words like whenever, wherever, and so on. 1 
Examples of such general conditions are: 

wi'lau (1) Jdemniyatik'i* (2) wart x ba' a gamdina* (3) whenever peo- 
ple will make (2) arrows (1), they (arrows) will be backed 
(literally, tied) with it (3) (with sinew) 28.2 

wd a dl fi (1) du (2) ba-i-ginak'wi e 2 (3) goyo s (4) h^ne (5) do«- 
mana' 6 (6) whenever a shaman (4) goes out with 8 (3) one 
whose body (1) is good (2), then (5) he shall be slain (6) 146.6 

goyo (1) gel4ohogwiauFi s (2) hetne (3) yd' a s'i € (4) yap!a (5) 
gama'xdi (6) p!e'H % (7) whenever one takes vengeance for (2) 
a shaman (1), just (4) then (3) ordinary (6) people (5) will 
lie (7) (i. e., be slain) 146.8 

wede (1) hono e (2) ne s F (3) al-xi'Wwak* (4) yapla (5) hho'Vi* (6) 
no (1) one (3) will see him (4) again (2), when a person (5) 
dies (6) 98.10 

gana e ne y x (1) yo'H K (2) yapla (3) galVi* (4) thus (1) it shall be (2) 
as people (3) grow, multiply (4) 146.15 

Examples of contrary-to-fact conditions are: 

aldl (1) yuk'ya'Fi* elfe* (2) mala'xbi s n (3) if I knew (2) all (1), 

I should tell it to you (3) 162.5 
nek' (1) yo'Fi* (2) dak'4lmxgwa e (3) if it were (2) anyone else (1), 

it (tree) would have fallen on him (3) 108.11, 13 
I'daga (1) ge (2) yu'k'i* (3) wede (4) do u 7na fe n (5) if that one (1) 

had been (3) there (2), I should not (4) have killed him (5) 
gi* (1) ge (2) yu'Vi* elfe 6 (3) bo u (4) yana" (5) haga y (6) if I (1) 

were (3) there (2), he would have gone (5) in that event (4) 

In the last example, haga y is a demonstrative adverb serving to 
summarize the protasis, being about equivalent to our in that event, 
under those circumstances. This word may be the adverbialized 

i General conditions, however, that apply to past time, or that have application without reference to 
time-limit, are constructed by the use of the subordinate for the protasis, and aorist for the apodosis, both 
verbs being, if possible, frequen tative or cantinuative in form : W .'ixi (l)k'ewe f tk'atcalda* (2) he*nc (3) yap/a 
(4) al-t!aya\K (5) whenever the dog (1) barked (2), then (3) he found (5) a person (4). 

*--finafc'w + -****. 

1 Causes the death of. 
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form of the demonstrative pronoun ha"ga that one; it is used also 
with persons other than the third: 

yana'fe* hagcf I should have gone in that event 

i 72. USES OF POTENTIAL AND INFERENTIAL 

The potential and inferential modes differ from the aorist in the 
negative particle with which they may be combined. An indicative 
non-future statement, such as is expressed by the aorist, is negatived, 
without change of the verb-form, by means of the negative adverb 

yanCe? I went; a'ni* yanCe? I did not go 

An imperative or future form, however, can not be directly negatived, 
but must be expressed by the potential and inferential respectively, 
the non-aoristic negative adverb wede being prefixed. Thus we have: 

Negative future: 

yana'H' he will go : wede yana s V he will not go 

yanada'* you will go : wede yana'Jclelt* you will not go 

yana'fe* I shall go : wede yana'Jc'a* I shall not go 

domxbin I shall kill you : wede domxbiga* I shall not kill 

178.15 you (cf. 178.15) 

ddvmcfnk* he will kill him : wede (1) ne'k % (2) yapfa (3) 

gama'xdi (4) d3*mk K (5) no 
(1) one (2) will slay (5) a 
person (3) who is no shaman 
(4) 146.16 
Negative imperative: 

yancf go! (sing.) : wede yanaY do not go! 

yancfnp* go! (pi.) : wede yanaYp* do not go! (156.9) 

do*™ kill him! : wede dv"maY do not kill him! 

ga na e na s do that ! : wede ga na'naY do not do that ! 

The particle wede is used with the inferential and potential, not 
only to form the negative future and imperative, but in all cases in 
which these modes are negatived, e. g., wede do"ma n n i should not 
have killed him, i would not kill him. There is thus no morpho- 
logic distinction between a prohibitive do not go! and a second person 
subject negative apodosis of a contrary-to-fact condition, you would 
not have gone. It is probably not a mere accident that the negative 
particle wede is phonetically identical with the verb-stem wede- take 
away. This plausible etymology of wede suggests that the origin of 
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the negative future and imperative constructions lies in such peri- 
phrastic sentences as: 

Remove (all thought from your mind) that I (inferentially) go 

(i. e., I shall not go) 
Remove (all thought from your mind) that you might, would 

go (i. e., do not go!) 

The inferential, as we have seen above (see § 59), is used primarily 
to indicate that the action is not directly known through personal 
experience. An excellent example of how such a shade of meaning 
can be imparted even to a form of the first person singular was given 
in §70; 8 m H l -k'we' 9 xi vlum walVanda* they woke me up while i 
was sleeping! 74.5 In the myth from which this sentence is taken, 
Coyote is represented as suffering death in the attempt to carry out 
one of his foolish pranks. Ants, however, sting him back into life; 
whereupon Coyote, instead of being duly grateful, angrily exclaims 
as above, assuming, to save his self-esteem, that he has really only 
been taking an intentional nap. The inferential form waik'anda* 
is used in preference to the matter-of-fact aorist waydnfe'da* i 
sleeping, because of the implied inference, i wasn't dead, after all, 
else how could they WAKE ME? I WAS really sleeping, must 
have been sleeping. Closely akin to this primary use of the 
inferential is its frequent use in rhetorical questions of anger, sur- 
prise, wonder, and discovery of fact after ignorance of it for some 
time. Examples from the myths, where the context gives them 
the necessary psychological setting, are: 

geme' s di (1) gi* (2) wayaUxagwaC (3) yu'Jc'a* (4) how (1) should 

I (2) be (4) daughter-in-lawed (3) (i.e., how do I come to have 

any daugher-in-law?) 56.10 I didn't know that you, my son, 

were married ! 
gtf (1) di s (2) ha'miH'ban (3) do u mFa e (4) did I (1) kill (4) your 

father (3) ? (2) 158.2 
s'-gwi di' (1) le'rriktiauV (2) where (1) have they all gone (2), 

any way? 90.25, 27 says Coyote, looking in vain for help 
6+(l) ml 1 (2) di' (3) 8'amgia y uF (4) Oh! (1) has it gotten to 

be summer (4) already (2) ? (3) says Coyote, after a winter's 

sleep in a tree-trunk 92.9 
ga (1) di' (2) xipW (3) ga (4) di' (5) gu»xdeW (6) gaik K (7) 

so it is those (1) that did it (3) ? (2) those (4) that ate (7) 

my wife (6) ? (5) 142.18 



*«*«- merely marks the Coyote (see footnote, \ 2). 
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e'me* (1) daba'*x (2) di (3) 'el'a (4) yu y V (5) are (5) canoes (4) 
(to be found) only (2) here (1) ? (3) 114.7 (i. e., why do you 
bother me about ferrying you across, when there are plenty of 
canoes elsewhere?) 

ga (1) di' (2) p!a' a nt K (3) gaik'a* (4) so that (1) was their 
livers (3) that I ate (4) ? (2) 120.14 says Grizzly Bear, who 
imagined she had eaten not her children's, but Black Bear's 
children's, livers, on discovering her mistake 

A peculiar Takelma idiom is the interrogative use of gwi*ne when, 
how long followed by wede and the inferential, to denote a series of 
repetitions or an unbroken continuity of action. Examples are: 

gwi'ne (1) di' (2) wede (3) walk' (4) he kept on sleeping 

Giterally, when[l] did he not [3] sleep [4] ?[2]) 142.11; 152.24 
gwi e ne' (1) di (2) wede (3) Tio y lc % (4) he ran and ran (literally, 

how long [1] did he not [3] run [4] ? [2]) 78.14. 
gwtfne (1) di' (2) wede (3) dak' am (4) he kept on being found, 

they always stumbled upon him again Giterally, when [ 1] was 

he not [3] found [4] ?[2]) 110.15 

Similar psychologically is the non-negative future in: 

ge'mefdi (1) hono* (2) al-da a gi s nY (3) they never found him 
again flit., when[l] will they find him [3] again? [2]) 190.25 

6. Nominal and Adjectival Derivatives (§§ 73-83) 

§ 73. INTBODTXCTORY 
Although such derivatives from the verb-stem as infinitives and 
nouns of agency should logically be treated under the denominating 
rather than the predicative forms of speech, they are in Takelma, as 
in most other languages, so closely connected as regards morphology 
with the latter, that it is much more convenient to treat them imme- 
diately after the predicative verb-forms. The number of nominal 
and adjectival forms derived from the Takelma verb-stem is not 
very large, comprising infinitives or verbal nouns of action, active 
and passive participles, nouns of agency, and a few other forms whose 
function is somewhat less transparent. The use made of them, how- 
ever, is rather considerable, and they not infrequently play an 
important part in the expression of subordinate verbal ideas. 

§ 74. INFINITIVES 

Infinitives, or, as they are perhaps better termed, verbal nouns, 
may be formed from all verbs by the addition of certain suffixes to 
the stem or stem + pronominal object, if the verb form is transitive. 
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Inasmuch as infinitives, being nothing but nouns in form, may take 
possessive affixes, forms may easily result that combine a transitive 
object and a possessive pronoun; e. g., domxbiyafV my {-€V scheme 

III § 92) KILLING YOU (-W-), FOR ME TO KILL YOU (cf. ylxbiyOxdeV 

my biting you 116.9; -x-dek % scheme n § 92). The classification of 
verbs into classes is reflected also in the infinitive forms, each of the 
three main classes being distinguished by a special infinitive suffix. 
The suffixes are: 

Intransitive I -(a s )x. 

Intransitive II -Vwa irgwa). 

Transitive -ia (-yd). 

The peculiar sub-classes that were grouped together as Class IV 
all form their infinitives in -Vwa (-gwa). Besides these three main 
suffixes, -(d) epx- (-apz-) with possessive suffixes is employed to form 
infinitives from reflexives in -gwi-, while active intransitives in -xor 
form their infinitives by employing the bare stem-form with verbal 
derivative -oca. Infinitives in -xa'Vwa also occur. The infinitive 
often shows the stem in a purer form than the non-aorist finite 
forms; in particular the non-aoristic -p- of Class II intransitive verbs 
regularly disappears before the -gwa of the infinitive. 

Examples of infinitives are: 
1. From Class I intransitives: 



walxde* your sleeping 
ba a -davri s x to fly up 
hogwa s x to run 
Uefiwcfx to play shinny 

ne s x saying 108.16; 184.10 



yancfx to go 

Jioidcfx to dance 

IdH to play 31.7 

na'ne y x doing 94.10; 72.4; 

148.13 
gina y x to go (176.8) (from sim- 
ple base gin-; contrast third 
person future ging-a' e f) 

Stems ending in long diphthongs either take -x oj* -ax. Thus we 
have either 7ta-yeU-x^dd a da or harye^iv-a f x^dd a da in theib 

RETURNING 124.15. 



2. From Class II intransitives: 

Ywaf ae xgwa to wake up (in- 
transitive) 
geiwa'lxgwa to eat 
Icflc'wa to become 
plala'Vwa to tell a myth 

§ 74 



CgZlxgwa to run around, roll 

ba-i-di'n e xgwa to march 
s'a's'anVwa to stand 
8ana'1c % vxi to fight 
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3. From Class IV verbs: 

i-he e gwa'Vwa (= -he'gvhag"- <d-we'k!dlJc K wa to shine 

1c' wa) to work da-bo e 1c'ba'xgwa to bubble 

under water (observe verb- 
suffix -x- of infinitive; but 
da-boJc!oba'¥na € n I make 
bubbles) 

4. From -xa- verbs: 

lu"xwa y (=lukl-xa s ) to trap p'e'lxa to go to war (but also 

p'elxa'Fwa *) 

5. From reflexives: 

t'gwd a xa'nt'gwidepxdagwa to se'la'mt'gwidepxdelc' to paint 

tattoo himself myself 

lu' t xagwant'gwiapxde s lc i to trap han-se e gwa'nt'gwiapxde1c' to 

for myself paddle myself across 

From non-reflexive verbs are derived: 
gardwiapxdeW my eating wUxiapxda* his coming to get 

me 

6. From transitives: 

plala'xbiya to tell you a myth %-gazga'xgwia to scratch one's 

self 

{l-Jc'wd' a lc!wia to wake him i-gi's'gis'ia* to tickle him 

i-k t we'* e xiya to wake me (164.20) wayanagwia s to run after him 
da a -agania K to hear about it lo u gwia s to play with it 

wa ej irddxia to gather them domk'wia 3 to kill him 

The syntactical usage of verbal nouns of action is illustrated in the 
following examples: 

huli'rik'wat'lc' Iclemncfrik* he will make me tired Oiterally, my- 
tiredness he-will-make-it) 

t!omdxd a da wiyina' e n I help him kill Oiterally, his-killing[no ob- 
ject] I-aid-it) 

ho'gwax gd-gvlugwa' e n I like to run (lit., running I-like-it) (196.8) 

a'ni e yolclol nexde s 1c' he does not know what I said (literally, not 
he-knows-it my-saying) 

xi- e ugwia ga € a s l in order to drink water (literally, water-drinking 
for) 

ba-i-lc!iyi' e lc' al-xi' e xbiya ga £ a y l he came to see you Oiterally, he- 
came seeing-you for) 



i Infinitives in -k'wa seem sometimes to be formed from other Class I intransitive?, e. g., tcisjna'k'wa 
to move; haxa'h'wdo to burn (also haxa'xgto&a). 

• Umlauted from H-gi't'garia. 

* -k'wi- here represents objective -k'wa- umlauted by infinitive ending -(y)a (see § 8). Similarly rUm? ia 
to boil it 170.16 from -Caya. 
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The normal method of expressing purpose, as the last two examples 
show, is by the use of an infinitive followed by the general locative 
postposition ga € a s l to, at. for. The infinitive, as its inclusion of the 
object shows, preserves its verbal character almost completely, and 
may itself govern another infinitive: 

Tc!emnia y al-we'Jc!allc*wd a to make it shine (literally, to-make-it 
its-shining) 

Not a few infinitives have become more or less specialized as 
regular nouns, though it is extremely doubtful if the transparently 
verbal origin of such nouns is ever lost sight of. Such nouns are: 

plaLa'Vwa myth 50.4; 172.17 t8'!ip*na s x speech, oration (cf. 

ts'li'p'nan I shall make a 
speech to them [146.11]) 

tge'mt'ga'mxgwa darkness sana'frwa fight, battle 

gina y x passage-way 176.9 te'Ie^mcfx noise (cf. da a -ts!lmr 

xde e I hear a big noise 90.21) 

ye'l e sgwix sweat (cf. ye'l € $gwade e 
I shall sweat [140.1]) 

PARTICIPLES (§§ 75-78) 
§ 75. General Remarks 

Participles are either active or passive, and may be formed with 
considerable freedom from all verbs. They have not been found with 
incorporated pronominal objects, the active participles being more 
adjectival than verbal in character, while the passives naturally hardly 
allow of their incorporation. The passive participle is often provided 
with possessive affixes that correspond to the transitive subjects of 
the finite verb; the active participle, on the other hand, undergoes 
no modification for person, but, like any adjective, is brought in con- 
nection with a particular person by the forms of the copula ei- be. 

§ 76. Active Participle in -f 

This participle is formed by simply appending a -t\ one of the 
characteristic adjectival suffixes, to the verb-stem. Inferential and 
imperative -p'- of Class II intransitives disappears before this ele- 
ment (e. g., se'n&ant* whooping), but not the non-aoristic -p'-, which 
is characteristic (see § 42, 1) of some of the verbs of the same class; 
e. g., sana^p* fight t ng (from *8and s p'f). Participles in -f never 
denote particular action, but regularly indicate that the action predi- 
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cated of a person is one that in a way marks him off from others, and 
that may serve as a characteristic attribute. Not infrequently, there- 
fore, a -J'- participle has the value of a noun of agency; the fact, how- 
ever, that it never appears with pronominal elements, but is always 
treated as an adjective, demonstrates its attributive, non-substantival 
character. It is possible to use it with a preceding nominal object, 
so that sentences may result that seem to predicate a single act 
definitely placed in time; yet an attributive shade of meaning always 
remains. For example, wihin domf eU t e s (literally, mt-mother hav- 
ing-killed i-am) and wihin tlomoma' e n both mean i killed my 
mother, but with a difference. The latter sentence simply states 
the fact, the emphasis being on the act itself; the former sentence, 
on the other hand, centers in the description of the subject as a matri- 
cide, i am one who has killed his mother. The latter sentence 
might be a reply to a query like what Dm you do? the former, to 

WHO ARE YOU? 

Examples of -f participles are: 

gwi-na\ % how constituted, of what kind? (gwi- [how, where] 

+ n<iy [from no- do, act]) 14.4, 9, 10; 15.6 
ga-na s V of that kind, so in appearance 63.12; 192.7 
wUnV Ic!em8 e n I make him old (cf. wunUnVe? I grow old) 
fga a haxa\ % burnt field (not passive, but really = field that has 

at one time burned) 92.29 
telV eU*e e I know how to sing (literally, singing I am) 
yap!a lohonV elfe* I have killed (many) people (literally, people 

causing [or having caused]-to-die I am) 
loho s V having died, dead 148.13 
Tiawa'x-xiwi s V (it is) rotting 
xuda'mt* elCe? I am whistler # 

ni'xa yi y lV having copulated with his mother (insulting epithet 

applied to Coyote) 86.5, 6, 16 

Examples of participles with lost -t* have been given above (see 

§ 18). 

§ 77. Passive Participle in -{a)?*, -Ww 

Nominal participial forms in -V w of passive signification can be freely 
formed from all transitive verb-stems, the stem invariably undergoing 
palatalization (see § 31). The suffix '-i'* ordinarily requires a pre- 
ceding connective -a- replaced, as usual, by an instrumental -i- in 
such passive participles as are derived from verb-forms themselves 
provided with -i-. Participles in -dk %v tend to be accented on the 

§ 77 
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syllable immediately preceding the suffix, in which case an inorganic 
-A- generally appears before the -a-; -Tiak Kw is also regularly used with 
preceding fortis (see § 19). It is not unlikely that the suffix is organ- 
ically -Jialc* w , the -har implying continuity (see § 43, 5). Instrumental 
passives in -ii'", on the other hand, are generally accented, with raised 
pitch, on the -i- of the suffix. For example, dUmTiak'" (always) 

KILLED or STRUCK PERSON, but VXIrdv^mW '" THING WITH WHICH ONE 

kills (literally, killed- with thing). Inasmuch as -i'*- participles, 
differing in this respect from active participles in -t\ are distinctly nom- 
inal in character, they may be provided with possessive suffixes; e. g., 
dUTrihak'v-deF my struck one. Forms thus arise which, like -^'-par- 
ticiples supplemented by forms of ei- be, have independent predicative 
force. What we have seen to apply to -^'-participles, however, in 
regard to particularity of action, applies with equal if not greater force 
to predicatively used passives in -fc'*. While a sentence like %'daga 
Homoma'n (domFam) that one was slain, with finite passive, 
implies the fulfillment of a single act, a sentence whose predicate is 
supplied by a passive participle Gike %'daga dUmhaJc*" that one is 
[regularly] slain, struck) necessarily refers to habitual or regularly 
continued activity: %'daga dUmhak x "de y lc K that one is my (regu- 
larly) struck one thus approaches in signification the finite 
frequentative %'daga tlomo'amda'n that one i (always) strike, 
but differs radically in signification from both %'daga t!omoma' e n 
i killed that one and %'daga domt K eU x e € i am one that has killed 
that one. 

Examples of -V"- participles are: 

gwensgu'^ok** (those) with their necks cut off (21.2, 4, 5) 
xar%-8gi' u p*sgibik: w (bodies) cut in two 21.2; 22.3 
{ml 1 ) gela'p'ak'" l something which is (already) twisted 
gukak tw na £ ne y x like something planted, sown 
wa e -i-dUxik* w de]c K I have been gathering them (literally, my 

gathered ones) 
dal e -V)a-p % ii't!ik %yv (manzanita) mixed with (sugar-pine nuts) 178.5 
fan fgyM guV6k %yt da a squirrel has been burying (go u d-) hazel- 
nuts (literally, squirrel hazel-nuts [are] his-buried-ones)* 
stYak^de'V I (always) shoot (sa a g-) him Giterally, my shot one) 
mUa'shak tyt de¥ I love her (literally, my loved one) 

1 Cf. galaba^n I twist it; -«'- above Is Inorganic, hence unpalatalized to -e-. 

*t'gwU (hazel-nuts) Is the grammatical subject; gill'Ok'vd&a predicates the subject; C&n (squirrel) is 
outside the main core of the sentence, being merely in apposition with the incorporated ~da* (ms) of the 
nominal predicate. 

§ 77 
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As the last example shows, the indirective -*- of verbs with indirect 
object is preserved in -JiaJc' w participles (contrast rwUaH'-k' he loved 
her [inferential]). 

Participles of instrumental signification in -i x fc'" are freely employed 
to make up instrumental nouns, such as names of implements. 
Examples are: 

dd u V-8gu'HHV» log-cut-with ( = saw) 

se e l-war8e 'la'mdifc v black paint (writing) - therewith - painted 

(written) ( = pencil) 
v~8mi'lsmiliJc' v (thing) swung ( = swing) 
duk^^wasgu'milc*" dress-therewith-cut ( = scissors) 
Jc!wdl-bd a sgsF8gigi1c <yf grass-up-pitched-with ( = pitchfork) 
yapIarWOrddvmiW" people-therewith-killed, e. g., arrow, gun 
dafma'xau al e -wa-xi' i Jc!ik t " far- therewith-seen, e. g., telescope 
miilmili y V w something to stir (mush) up with 

It is interesting to note that forms in -V* may be formed from 
the third person possessive of nouns, chiefly terms of relationship. 
These are shown by the palatalized form of the stem to be morpholog- 
ically identical with passive participles in -V". Examples are: 

Noun Participle 

tslele'i his eye 86.7, 9 fe-/eZe'ik <w eye-having 27.9 

ni'xa his mother 17.11; 126.7 ni'xak' w he has a mother 
ma'xa his father 17.12; 126.6 me'xak' w he has a father 
iV'te'p'ii/tfhis woman (178.8) Jc*e i€ le'fiJc!ik' w he has a wife 

142.6 
tMHa'pildi* her husband 46.1 t!i ie le'p*ik!i\i w she has a hus- 
band 

Such forms in -V" may well be compared to English adjectives of 
participial form in -ed; e. g., left-handed, four-cornered. They 
may be further adjectivalized by the addition of -at* (see below, 
§ 108); e. g., me'xagwa? father-having. 

§ 78. Passive Participles in -xap* (-sap 9 ) 

Less common than passive participles in -(a)fc tw are certain forms 
in -xap* (-«ap'), which, like the former, show a palatalized form of 
the stem, and seem to be identical in function with them. Like 
-lc*"~ participles, again, they may be provided with possessive pro- 
nominal suffixes, though these belong to another scheme of endings: 

gd-gv^Vak K ^-de s V my liked one, I like him (=gd-gula'xab-at % Jc % ) 
gdr-giila'Jc'ak'"~da they like him (^gd-gula'xap*) 

§ 78 
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Forms in -xap* are in particular use as names of articles of clothing. 
Examples are: 

gwerwin' ie xa,]) x handkerchief, neckerchief 188.5 (cf. gwerwoi'tklan 

I shall wind it about my neck) 
ddk'-wi't'x&p* something wound about one's head 
xa^Ze'^sap' ( = -t!-xap) belt (cf. xd a -ld' a t!an I shall put it about 

my waist) 
gwen-pHx&p* pillow (cf. gwen-plik*wan I shall lie on pillow) 
Jha-lu'^x&p* shirt (cf. Jta-ld' u k! w in I shall put on shirt) 
fat-ycL-Vrfge'tfaa,])* { = -ts!-xap K ) vest (cf. 7ia-ya-w-fge?nt8!an I shall 

put it about my middle, ribs) 
8ge' ee xa.ip % man's hat 

NOUNS OF AGENCY (§§ 70-82) 
§ 79. Introductory 

Four suffixes have been found that are employed to form nouns 
of agency f^pm verb-stems, - e s, -8d a , -si', and -xi. The first of these 
is more strictly verbal in character than the other three, being capable, 
unlike these, of incorporating the pronominal object. -sd° and -si*, 
probably genetically related suffixes, are used apparently only with 
intransitive stems (including, however, such as are partly transitive 
in form, i. e., that belong to Class IV). -*s and -xi are used with both 
transitive and intransitive stems. 

§ 80. Nouns of Agency in -(aO** 

This suffix is used to form agentives with more freedom than the 
others seem to be. The ending - f s is added directly to the verb-stem, 
with connective -o!- (instrumental -i-) if phonetically necessary. No 
examples have been found of agentives in -*s from intransitives of 
Class II. Examples are (49.4; 60.10) : 

hoida' e s dancer hdpxi-fd a ga n 8 child-crier (= 

cry-baby) 
he e la' s s singer xuCma' s 8 whistler 

p!d a ga' e s bather Yaiwi" wa € -l-ddxi € 8 one who 

gathers everything 
yd a da"s swimmer xuma-k!emna'*8 food - maker 

( = cook) 54.4 
t8!aruya u 8 fast runner 138.2 ddmxbi e s one who kills you 

ei-8a a gwa' e s canoe paddler mala'ximi*8 one who tells us 

The last two examples show incorporated pronominal objects; the 
first personal plural object -am- is, as usual, followed by the connec- 
§ 79-80 
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tive -i-. The strongly verbal coloring of the agentive in - e 8 is perhaps 
best indicated by its employment as a final clause. Examples of 
this use are : 

ha-i-k!iyi'lc K de? dr4n! u oM*8 I came to see you (literally, as one- 

seeing-you) 
me?-gini fs lc x <d-xi' ie xi e s he came to see me 

hmda' e 8 di me?-ginigaY did you come to dance? (i. e., as dancer) 
a'ni* me?-gini'Jc*de e lo^s' I did not come to play, as player 31.6 
(cf. § 74 for another method of expressing this idea) 

§ 81. Nouns of Agency in -si*, -sa<* 

These, as already observed, are less distinctly verbal in force than 
the preceding. Some verbs have agentives in both - € « and -sa a ; e. g., 
he € la u 8 and telsa* singer. Not infrequently there is a distinct feel- 
ing of disparagement in a -sd°- agentive as compared with one in - e s; 
e. g., hog v a' s s good runner, but Tto'Vsa 0, one who always runs 
(because of fear). Both of these suffixes are added directly to the 
stem without connecting vowel. If stressed, they have the falling 
accent. -sd° is the regular agentive ending of Class II intransitives; 
-y'- is or is not retained before it under the same conditions as in 
the case of the participial -V (see § 76). 

Further examples of agentives in -&& and -«a° are: 

$-Ke 9 gwa'lc %v s& worker 

dd-losi liar (but non-disparaging Zo^s player) 

vf is s'$ (=u ,f£ s , -«l0 Jc!em$ e n I make him laugh (literally, laugher) 
(alfvxPpYvxi'p'aV blinker 
I al-fwatp^fwa'p'sa,* 

xa a -wlsti* go-between (settler of feud) 178.11 

dd a -p!iyav?taa,* one going, dancing by side of fire ( = medicine- 
man) 

yimsa' a (=yims'-s'a' a ) dreamer ( = medicine-man) 

walsh* big sleeper 

eseUsa* big sneezer 

se'n&ansk* one knowing how to whoop 

sana'p*sh a one knowing how to fight 

«-aVcmsa a one always standing 

8'u u ah9^ one always sitting 

notsfadam y-u'sa* e*hik % we are neighbors (literally, neighboring- 
to-us being [stem yvtr] we-are) 

tlobaga'sa,* ( = -a'«-sd a ) elV you are always lying like dead 

A few nouns in -si*, in which an agentive meaning can not well 
be detected, nevertheless doubtless belong here: lo u si s plaything 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 14 § 81 
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(110.6,11) (cf. verb-stem lo u - play); less evidently, le'psV feathek 
28.2; ala'lcsi* his tail (86.21, 23) 

§ 82. Nouns of Agency in -xi 

Only a few verbal derivatives in -xi have been obtained. They are: 

al-huyUxi (= -x-xi) hunter 

ye e xi s needle, awl Qiterally [ ?], biter [cf. verb-stem ye'g"- bite)) 

122.8 
greZ-dtiZa'xi 1 e#V I am lazy, one who is lazy 
gel-he' i€ xi stingy (cf. verb-stem he u x- be left over) 
8'ilmxi s paddle stirrer (cf. s'ifim-fa- boil) (170.16) 
el f jr^Zxi 1 wagon Qiterally, canoe one-that-rolls) 

§ 83. FORMS IN -?ya 
Two or three isolated verb-forms in -i'ya 1 have been found that 
appear to be of a passive participial character. There are not enough 
such forms available, however, to enable one to form an idea of their 
function. The few examples are: 

fga a (1) Aaxani'ya (2) ml* (3) al-tlayaW (4) then (3) he dis- 
covered (4) a burnt-down (2) field (1) 92.26 
yap!a (1) do^i'ya (2) s dL-t!aya s lc % (3) he discovered (3) killed 
(2) people (1) 
Both of these forms in -i'ya, it will be observed, are derived from 
transitive steins (haxani'ya from causative haxa-n- cause to burn, 
burn), and would seem to be best interpreted as attributive passives 
corresponding to the attributive actives in -t\ To these forms 
belongs probably also: 

dt'-ta'Kya (1) wa-iwi'* (2) girl (2) who sleeps on a raised board 
platform (1) Qiterally, perhaps, up-boarded girl [cf. he*la y m 
board]) 13.2 

II. The Noun (§§ 84-102) 

§ 84. Introductory 

Despite the double-faced character of some of the nominal deriva- 
tives of the verb-stem (e. g., the passive participles), there is formally 
in Takelma a sharp line of demarcation between denominating and 
predicative elements of speech. This is evidenced partly by the 
distinct sets of pronominal suffixes peculiar to noun and verb, partly 
by certain nominal elements appearing before the possessive affixes 
and serving, perhaps, to distinctly substantivize the stem. Only a 

i Not to be confused with transitive infinitives in -ia\ 

§ 83-84 
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small number of stems have been found that can, without the aid of 
nominal (or verbal) derivative elements, be used as both nouns and 
verbs. Such are: 

Noun Verb 

8e /e l black paint, writing 8e*lra'md-a*n I paint it 

M'lsong 106.7; (164.16) Ml sing! (170.12) 

liw-d' a nagaf** he looked (per- liwila' , Urt x e? I looked (152.17) 

haps = his-look he-did) 55.6 (imperative liu 14.1 1 ; [60.2]) 

dak'" shirt 96.16 dvJ,tik % » wear it! (55.9; 96.16) 

t!il y l gambling-sticks in grass- V.u'ltlal-siniba* let us gamble 

game at grass-game 31.9 

xle'^p* dough-like mass of i-xlep!e'xlib-i e n I mash it into 

camass or fat dough (94.11) 

xan urine xala'xam-fe? I urinate 

A number of cases have been found of stem + suffix serving as noun 
and verb (e. g., wuHha s m menstrual "round" dance 100.10, 16: 
wuHha'mCe* i shall have first courses 162.7, 8) ; but in these it 
is probable that the verb is a secondary derivative of the noun. 
Even in the first two examples given above, a difference in pitch- 
accent serves to distinguish the noun from the verb-stem: tel-gvlu y Jc* w 
he will sing, but M e l gd^gulu'F v he likes, desires, a song. The 
use of a stem as both noun and verb in the same sentence may 
lead to such cognate accusative constructions as the English to live 

A LIFE, DREAM A DREAM: 

sef'l-se'la'msi write to me! 

du u gwb fi di-du u gwa s nk x she shall wear her skirt 55.9 

If we analyze noun forms like UibagwcfnVY my pancreas and 
dd a nxde x ¥ my ear, we find it necessary to consider five more or less 
distinct elements that go to make up a noun with possessive suffix, 
though all of these but the radical portion of the word may be absent. 

First of all we have the stem (tliba-; da a -)lwhich may or may 
not be similar in form to a verbal base, and which occurs either as 
an absolute noun unprovided with a pronominal suffix (body-part 
nouns and terms of relationship, however, do not ordinarily appear in 
their naked stem-form), or as an incorporated noun; e. g., tlibarwesin 
i am pancreas-deprived, my pancreas has been taken from me. 

Appended to the stem are the purely derivational or formative 
elements of the noun. Takelma is characterized rather by a paucity 
than an abundance of such elements, a very large proportion of its 
nouns being primitive, i. e., non-derivative, in character. Of the 

§ 84 
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two nouns that we have chosen as types da a nxde s Y shows no forma- 
tive element in the proper sense of the word, while the -gw- of Uiba- 
gwa K nt x ¥ is such an element (cf . from stem Ztw- look liu-gw-a&de K lt K 
my face). 

More characteristic of the Takelma noun than derivational suffixes 
is a group of elements that are never found in the absolute form of 
the noun, but attach themselves to it on the addition of a pronominal 
suffix or local pre-positive. The -n- and -(a)n- of da a nxde y Y and 
t!ibagwa y nt'Jc\ respectively, are elements of this kind (cf. Iwrda-n-dl 
in my ear; Tia-tlibagw-ariHle in my pancreas), also the -a- of danaW 
my rock (cf. hardan-a" in the rock [from da y n rock]), and the -u of 
Jiar-fgdU in the earth 33.7 (from fga earth). The function of these 
elements, if they have any and are not merely older formative suffixes 
that have become crystallized in definite forms of the noun, is not 
at all clear. They are certainly not mere connective elements serv- 
ing as supports for the grammatical suffixes following, as in that 
event it would be difficult to understand their occurrence as absolute 
finals in nouns provided with pre-positives; nor can they be plausibly 
explained as old case-endings whose former existence as such was 
conditioned by the preceding pre-positive, but which now have 
entirely lost their original significance, for they are never dependent 
on the pre-positive itself, but vary solely with the noun-stem: 

ha-dan-a s in the rock; dd a -danHi s beside the rock; dd~dan-a y 
among the rocks; dan-a y -t % k % my rock; daV-darb-a-dZ over my 
rock (with constant -a- from dcfn rock 16.12) 

ha^gwd a l-a y m in the road 62.6; dd a -gwd a l-a s m along the road; 
gwd a l-a y m-£Jc* my road (96.8) ; dak'-gwd a l-am-di over my road 
(48.6, 8) (with constant -am- from gwan road 148.7) 

For want of a better term to describe them, these apparently non- 
significant elements will be referred to as noun-characteristics. 
Not all nouns have such characteristics: 

ha-gda y m in the river (from gdcfm river 21.14) as opposed to xd°- 
gvlm-a K n among oaks (from gvlu y m oak 22.10, 11) 

Whether such nouns were always without them, or really preserve 
them, but in a phonetically amalgamated form, it is, of course, 
impossible to decide without other than internal evidence. 

A fourth nominal element, the pre-pronominal -x-, is found in a 
large number of nouns, including such as possess also a characteristic 

§ 84 
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(e. g., AdP-nrtr&fV) and such as are not provided with that element 
(e. g., 8al-x-de s Tc K my foot) ; a large number, on the other hand, both 
of those that have a characteristic (e. g., t!ibagw-a s n-f~lc K ) and of 
those that lack it (e. g., b8m-t % d a his stick) do without the -z-. A 
considerable number of nouns may either have it between the 
characteristic and the pronominal ending or append the personal 
endings directly to the characteristic, no difference in signification 
resulting. In such doublets, however, the pronominal suffixes be- 
long to different schemes: 

bilg-an-x-deW and bUg-a Vf Y my breast 
8e m n8-i-iHLa" and 8e*n8-i'-H % your hair 
wd a d-i'-x-da (92.24) and wa a d^ fi his body 146.6 

The characteristic -a- never tolerates a following -z-. Where doublets 
occur, these two elements seem to be mutually equivalent: ey-a y -t K Y 
(1 12.6) and ei-z-deW my canoe (from el canoe 1 14.3) . Such doublets, 
together with the fact that nothing ever intervenes between it and the 
personal suffix, make it possible that this -x- is a connective element 
somewhat similar in function to, and perhaps ultimately identical 
with, the connective -x- of transitive verbs. This, however, is con- 
fessedly mere speculation. What chiefly militates against its inter- 
pretation as a merely connective element is the fact of its occurrence 
as a word-final in phrases in which no possessive element is found: 

dagax wS'Vi* head without 

7wrdd a ^nrx molhiH* in-ear red (i. e., red-eared) 14.4; 15.13 

If the local phrase involves a personal pronominal element, the -x- 
disappears: 

ddt-n-x-deW my ear, but Tui-darrirdz in my ear 
This treatment marks it off sharply from the noun-characteristics. 

Fifthly and lastly, in the integral structure of the noun, comes 
the possessive pronominal suffix (the first person singular of terms 
of relationship, however, is a prefixed wi-). The following tabulated 
summary shows the range of occurrence of the various elements of 
the noun: 

1. Stem. Occurs as absolute noun (gwari), or incorporated in verb 

(dd a -). 

2. Derivative element. Occurs as ending of absolute form of 

noun whose stem appears only in incorporation: t!iba y -V v 

pancreas. 

§ 84 
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3. Noun characteristic. Occurs with all increments of Absolute 

form of noun; i. e., with pronominal suffix (gwd a 1rd K m-4 % Jc') j 
with pre-positive Qiar-gwa a l-a y m) , and with pre-positive and 
pronominal element (ha-gwa?l<Lm-di) . 

4. I*re-pronominal -a>. Occurs with pronominal suffix (dd°-7KB- 

de K ¥) and pre-positive (Jkanla a -~n-x) , but never with pre-positive 
and pronominal element. 

5. Pronominal suffix. Occurs in two distinct forms: one for 

nouns without pre-positives (da a ~ / ri-x-de y V) , and one for nouns 
accompanied by pre-positive (ha-da^nrds) . 
A tabulated analysis of a few typical words follows: 



Stem 


Derivative 


Character- 
istic 


Pre-pro- 
nominal 


Pronominal 


Meaning 


{ha-) wax.- 1 




0-a*» 






in the creek 


W- 


k'w- 


an- 




t'k 9 


my anus 


da-uya'o- 


k*W.- 






de\c 


my medicine-spirit 


dfia- 




n~ 


X- 


deV 


my ear 


bo'k'd- 


an.- 




X- 


dtV 


my neck 


Jt*a««- 


Wp'a.-kl- 


U 




t'k' 


my woman 


Wu- 


ri\- 






t'k' 


my plaything 


tge'eu 


xab.- 


a- 




vr 


my hat 


U'Ur 


gu>- 




<W- 


de'V 


my face 


xQp- 




ha'm- 




da 


on his back 


trtc'k'ts-lig- 




U 


X- 


de'k' 


my backbone 


(ha-) yaw- 




Or 




di 


in my ribs 


ddum.- 




a'l- 




t'k' 


my testicles 


xda/-(2dn.) 




a y m- 




t'k' 


my urine 


i- 




ti- 


X- 


deW 


my hand ) 


(Aa«-)i- 




Hr 




di 


in my hand] 



i A point (.) shows the absolute form of the word. 

1. Nominal Stems (§§ 85, 86) 

§ 85. GENERAL REMARKS 

The stem is in a very large number of cases parallel in form to 
that of a verbal base (e. g., with da y n rock, 8'offi mountain, mix 
crane, cf. tlwn- hold, s'OTTi- boil, li&m- wrestle). An extensive 
number of noun-stems, however, are apparently amplifications of a 
simpler monosyllabic base, and have all the outward appearance of 
an aorist stem in the verb. It becomes, then, not only possible, but 
fundamentally important, to classify noun-stems into types that seem, 
and ultimately doubtless are, entirely analogous in form to cor- 
responding verbal types. The noun-stem will- house, for example, 
can be conceived of as formed from a base wil- in the same manner 
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as the aorist naga- is formed from the verb-stem nd a g- say to some 
one. Similarly, the noun yde s x burden-basket is phonetically 
related to a hypothetical base *ydz~, as is the aorist leme-kl- to the 
non-aorist lem-k!-. A small number of nouns appear in two forms, 
one corresponding to the aorist stem, the other to the verb-stem of a 
verb: gidu s m oak, but with characteristic -(a)ft-:gruZra-an-(the non- 
aorist gvlcfm with inorganic -a- also occurs). Similarly, yvlu s m and 
yvla y m eagle. In such variable nouns we have a complete morpho- 
logic analogy to Type 2 (or 3)) verbs like aorist xudum- whistle, 
verb-stem xut'rn^ (with inorganic -Orixudam-). In both gvlu y m and 
xudunfo- the -m- is almost certainly a suffixed element. It must be 
carefully noted, however, that, while in the verb we very often have 
both the aorist stem and the base (as verb-stem) in actual existence, 
in the case of nouns we rarely can go beyond the stem as revealed in 
an absolute or incorporated form. It is true that sometimes a 
hypothetical noun-base phonetically coincides with a verbal base, but 
only in the minority of cases can the two be satisfactorily connected. 
Thus, yut!~, abstracted from yut!u y n duck, is very probably identical 
with the yutl- of aorist yutluyad- swallow greedily like hog or 
duck. On the other hand, little is gained by comparing the yvl- of 
yvlifm eagle with the yvl- of aorist yvluyal- rub; the pixy- of 
pli'yin deer and pli'yax fawn with the aorist -pliyirv-Qc'war) lie 
on pillow (cf. gwen-pllxap* pillow), unless the deer was so called, 
for reasons of name-taboo, because its skin was used for the making 
of pillows (or, more naturally, the reverse) ;* the way- of waycf knife 
with way- sleep; or the noun-stem yaw- rib (occurring as ya-wr when 
incorporated) with the verb-stem yaw- (yiw-) talk. It is not justi- 
fiable to say that noun-stems of apparently non-primitive form are 
necessarily amplified from the bases that seem to lie back of them 
(e. g., wili- from wii-; yvlvrm from yvl-), but merely that there is a 
strong tendency in Takelma for the formation in the noun of certain 
typical sound-groups analogous to those found in the verb. 

{ 86. TYPES OF STEM FORMATION 

Though it is probably impossible to duplicate all the various types 
of aorist and verb stem found in the verb, most of those that are at 
all frequent occur also in the noun. 

l Improbable,hoirever, If aorist pJepcn-ia and pHyifhk'wo- lie on pillow are radically connected (see 5 31). 
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1. The most characteristic type of noun-stem in Takelma is the 
monosyllabic group of consonant (less frequently consonant-cluster) + 
vowel (or diphthong) + consonant (Leas frequently cluster). This 
type may be considered as corresponding to the normal monosyllabic 
verb-stem. Out of a very large number of such primitive, underived 
noun-stems are taken a selection of examples. 

Occurring as naked stems only when incorporated: 



8'iTir- nose 
dd a - ear 
gel- breast 
gwen- neck 
dag- head 
8*al- foot 

Occurring as absolute nouns: 

nox rain 90.1 

pftfire 62.10; 78.13 

hi sun 54.3; 122.15; 160.20 

him tree, stick 25.5;^ 48.7 

xi y water 15.1; 57.14 

fga land 49.12; 73.9 

V gwa s thunder 55.8 

p!d' a s snow 90.2, 3; 152.16 

j>Vm salmon 17.12; 30.10 

Ian salmon-net 31.2; 33.4 

mal salmon-spear shaft 28.7 

Vgwa x n slave 13.12 

gwan trail 148.7 

hus fly 

dll yellow-jacket 73.7, 10 

mix crane 13.1 

xe K m raven 162.8, 12 

8'lm duck 55.2; 166.10 

sll kingfisher 

mil crow 144.9; 162.7 

yak'* wildcat 42.1; 46.9 

xa'mV grizzly bear 106.14 

dltf camass 108.18; 124.12 

Tclwal grass 31.8 

Tilx roasted camass 178.4 

o' u p* tobacco 194.1 

Tclwal pitch 88.13; 158.9 

ytip* woman's basket-cap 178.3 

§86 



gwel- leg 

yaw- rib 

i- hand 

xd a - back 

de e - lips, mouth 

ha- woman's private parts 



mox grouse 

fgweW" rat (sp.?) 

Vl'*8 gopher 78.4, 7 

shin beaver 112.1; 166.12 

8-ax bird 22.4; 166.10 

da y n rock 13.6; 16.12 

laf a p % leaves 

8'U venison 16.6; 55.1 

xln mucus 

la" excrement 122.2 

t K ga y m elk 158.4; 196.6 

tlak K mussel 26.7 

ho u n acorn-hopper 

xo y fir 24.10; 54.6 

liuLV panther 42.1 

hik %v skunk 164.2 

Van squirrel 94.2, 4 

S'0?% mountain 43.6 

xan urine 

do u m testicles 130.20 

do"m spider 

Tidu jack-rabbit 108.8 

ga'l* bow 

hal cloud 13.3 

hiU grasshopper 92.28, 29 

xni x Y acorn dough 16.12 

gul thick brush 71.1 

tgwil hazelnut 116.5, 11, 14 
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Occurring generally with possessive suffix: 



Tva/nv- 



wa a d- body 92 24; 130.24; 



[father 17.12; 70.7; 158.3 H6 6 

xu u l- brains 

ni- 1 se e n- skin 

^mother 17.9; 76.10, 13; Mg _ buttockfl 4g g . y2 1Q; 

172,17 94.15 

jju^wife 13.2; 45.3; 64.5; 142.12 bilg- breast 
Hi*- male, husband 45.14; 126.14 Jc'iPb- hair 24.8; 162.4 
n#- teats 30.14 (n^ found as o-w- property 23.2; 154.13 

absolute form 130.9) 
pld a n- liver 120.15 (p!<in found 

as absolute form 57.9, 13) 

These lists might be very greatly increased if desired. It will be 
noticed that a considerable number of the nouns given are such as 
are generally apt to be derivative or non-primitive in morphology. 

In regard to accent monosyllabic nouns naturally divide themselves 
into two classes: — those with rising or raised accent, embracing the 
great majority of examples, and those with falling accent. Of the 
latter type a certain number owe their accent to a glottal catch of 
the stem. Besides ga'l e , already given above, may be cited: 

t % go' u leggings 
Icla'l's sinew 27.13; (28.1) 
p!e' e l e basket-plate 168.15 
XrV*x tar- weed seeds 26.15 

These offer no special difficulty. There is a fairly considerable num- 
ber of monosyllabic nouns, however, in which the falling accent can 
not be so explained, but appears to be inherently characteristic of 
the nouns. Besides o' u p\ p!a' a 8, fi H s, and ld' a p\ may be mentioned: 

ne? e l song 106.7 */e'* ,to ycUowhammer90.18; 194.15 

8e' e l black paint, writing fbe' e F w shinny-ball 

ge' e t % xerophyllum tenax a'W silver-side salmon 

yefe? tears p!e' e s (with derivative -s? see § 87, 

wa' a 8 bush (sp.?) 25.12 8) flat rock on which acorns are 

pounded 74.13; 75.2; 118.17 

For two of these nouns (he' e l and se' e l) the etymology is obvious. 
They are derived from the verb-stems hefilr sing and setlr(amd-) 
paint; it may well be that the falling accent here characterizes sub- 
stantives of passive force (that which is sung, painted). Possibly 
la,' a p* and o' u p* are to be similarly explained as meaning those that 

1 Most nouns of relationship show monosyllabic stems; none can be shown to be derivative in character. 
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ARE CARRIED (BY BRANCHES) and TrfAT WHICH IS DUG UP 1 (cf. aorist 

stems ld a b- carry and o u b- dig up). 

2. A very considerable number of noun-stems repeat the vowel of 

the base, corresponding to aorist steins of Type 2 verbs. Such are: 
wi'li house 13.1; 14.8; 192.6 gwit!i-(n)- wrist 

fe/i'xidog fc'a&a- son 23.2; 128.5; 138.14 

raoxo v buzzard 105.23 xagra- maternal aunt 

sgi'si coyote 13.1; 70.1; 108.1 xli'wi war-feathers 110.18 
8gwini y raccoon waya* knife 73.3; 144.20; 172.12 

fc/a'raa spit for roasting 170.17 groyo v shaman47.11; 142.7 ;188.7 
yap/a N person 14.12; 96.2; 128.2 wd u p!u-(n)- eyebrows 
yana' acorn 15.16; 16.9; 58.9 

With probably derivative final consonant are : 
lege y m- kidney dagraVi turtle 

Zay'ara frog 102.10; 196.3 te/axa /a n blue-striped lizard 

yuZu v m eagle 77.2; 122.15;164.8 wigln red lizard 
jruZu'ra oak 22.10 li'bin news 108.20; 194.9 

fc'iiZumfish (sp.?) yi'win speech 126.10; 136.12 

loxo y m manzanita 126.17; 178.5 JWamaZ mouse 102.10; 104.9; 

142.4 
yutlvfn white duck 55.5 8'imiH dew 

pli'yin deer 17.1; 42.2; 54.2 QcleVimehelri'* basket for cook- 

gra'jfc/an ladder 176.8 ing 178.4 

Here again it will be observed that the rising or raised accent is 

the normal one for the second syllable of the stem. But here also a 

well-defined, if less numerous, group of noun-stems is found in which 

the repeated long vowel bears a falling accent. Examples are: 

Vgwala,'* hooting owl 194.9 tUbis'l' 1 ant 74.4; 75.5 

M u su' u chicken-hawk 142.6 <Za-uya' a shaman's spirit (?from 

dawy- fly) 164.14 
*ruM' u quail 70.2, 5; 71.4 maya'**'*- orphan 154.5 

Compare also Honors' below (Type 3); t8'!ill H lc!- and Vbele ,6 8 (Type 
3) owe their falling accent to the presence of a glottal catch. 

Very remarkable is the stem formation of the noun tluxvfi drift- 
wood 75.5. It is evidently formed from the verb-stem <&>*#- (aorist 
stem tloxox-) gather (wood) according to aorists of Type 7b, at the 
same time with vowel ablaut (cf. theoretic UuxVrxi he gathers me) 
and falling accent, perhaps to give passive signification (see § 86, 1); 
its etymologic meaning would then be that which is gathered. 
No other noun of similar stem formation has been found. 

1 II this etymology of Cup* is correct, Pit River 6p* tobacco must be borrowed from Takelm*. 
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3. It is not strictly possible to separate noun-stems corresponding 
to aorists of verbal Type 2 from those that are to be compared with 
aorists of Type 3. The doubt that we found to exist in the verb as 
to the radical or suffixal character of certain consonants is present 
also in regard to the final consonant of many dissyllabic nouns. 
The following nouns with repeated vowel show final consonants that 
are not thought to be elements of derivation. If this view is correct, 
they are to be compared with Type 3 aorist stems. 

libls crawfish 30.2 u'lxJcl- hair 27.1; 140.6; 158.1 

mhwiW" black bear 116.1; deges 1 - sifting basket-pan 

118.1 196.13 

fo'/iZl'ft/- elbow fc/a&a v s porcupine-quills 

*-idi&-i- (house) wall 176.4, 9 fgw&ysfm lark 22.1 ; 160.3 

lep!§8 cat-tail rushes hxdun ocean 60.8; 154.14 

fbde u 8 pine-nuts oho^p* black shells (sp. ?) 55.9 

t!&w$x flea mot!o s p x seed-beater 

8'd§k*" pestle 56.1 yufc/ura- salmon-tail 198.9 

s'tiZuF cricket d\xgu. y m baby 126.9 
J/oft6 /u 8- humming-bird (per- 
haps with derivative -s) 

4. Analogous to aorist stems of Type 4 verbs (e. g., yewei-) are a 
few nouns with repeated vowel and following -i- to form a diphthong. 
Of such nouns have been found: 

te/eZei- eye 27.8; 86.7; 92.20 dorklolo'i-darO- cheek 

fcwedei- name 100.21 maAa x i (adjective) large 196.10 

fc/eZei- bark 54.6 (cf. plural mahmz 130.4 for 

fc/oZoi storage basket 61.5; base) 
138.17 

That the final -i- of these nouns is not an added characteristic, 
but an integral part of the noun-stem, is proven by the facts that no 
examples have been found of vowels followed by noun-characteristic 
-i- (ordinarily -n- or -ra- is employed), and that te'lelei- has been 
found incorporated in that form. 

5. A few nouns are found that show a repeated initial consonant; 
they may be compared to Type 10 aorist steins. Examples are: 

se € ns- hair 136.28 (cf. 8e*n- boy alder (94.17) 

skin) 
lu fi l- throat 25.2 (? cf. aorist tslu'n s s (ts* !unts m /-) deer- 

lomol choke) skin cap embroidered with 

woodpecker-scalps 

i Absolute form dega x a 178.4; cf. yvia^m 164.3 alongside of yulu^m 77.8? 
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suns thick, deep (of snow) 90.3 ts'le'n'a* (te* lento'!-) wild-rose 

berry 92.23 
bebe^n rushes bap' seeds (sp.?) (34.1; 79.9; 

94.19) 
bu u b-a y n arm 23.2, 4; (172.4) ts'Ia'^s- 1 bluejay (onomato- 

poetic) 22.14; 102.10; 166.11 
stna bug (sp.?) beltf * swan 102.10; 104.14 

Here may also be mentioned h f a'mak!a a his tongs (also Jc!a'ma a ). 
6. Reduplicated nouns are not frequent in Takelma, particularly 
when one considers the great importance of reduplication as a gram- 
matical device in the verb. Examples corresponding in form to Type 
12 aorists (i. e., with -a- [umlauted to -i-] in second member) are: 
fgwi'nfgvwnri- shoulder (also te'lefVte'tig-i- backbone 112.4; 

fgwi'hifgw-i-) 198.6 

gelgaH fabulous serpent (cf. gi'xgap* medicine, poison 
aorist gelegal-amd- tie hair (irreg.) 188.12 

into top-knot 172.3) 
s&nscfn decrepit old woman gwi'sgwas chipmunk 

yuk y ya'Vw-a (place name) p^&fpid-i- salmon-liver (with 
188.13 dissimilated catch) 120. 19,20 

fga'lt*gil-i- belly bdH'bid-i- orphans (also boCba) 

Also wa-vm' 1 girl 55.7; 96.23 doubtless belongs here; the -wi' 1 of the 

second syllable represents a theoretic -wi'y, umlauted from -wa'y, the 

falling accent being due to the inorganic character of the repeated a. 

A very few nouns repeat only the first consonant and add a, leaving 

the final consonant unreduplicated. Such are: 

ba'Vba 0, red-headed woodpecker (onomatopoetic) 92.2, 6 
ha'Wd a ( = *hak!-to a ) goose 102.10; 106.2, 5 
boVbd a orphan 122.1, 5 

A few nouns, chiefly names of animals, show complete duplication 
of the radical element without change of the stem-vowel to -a- in the 
second member. This type of reduplication is practically entirely 
absent in the verb. Examples are: 

ts'!e' £ ts m !e € small bird (sp.?) al-lc!ok!o y ¥ (adj.) ugly-faced 

60.5 
dalda y l dragon-fly 21.1; 28.6 bobo y p* screech-owl 194.1 

p x aba' a p K manzanita-flour Vga'nt'gan fly (upper dialect) 

Even all of these are not certain. Those with radical -a- might 
just as well have been classified with the preceding group (thus 

iThat •**■ Is felt to be equivalent to -to*/ Is shown by Bluejay 's song: to/a'ito/M gwa'tca gwatea 104.7. 
>6W-ls felt as the base of this word, cf. Swan's song belddo+ wa'inha 104.15, which shows reduplication 
of btlr like aorist Juki- of heU sing. 
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dalda s l may be very plausibly connected with aorist t!a2at!al- from 
HaZal-, non-aorist dd a ldal from dd a l- crack); while p % dba' a p % and 
hobo y p % may, though improbably, show Type 1 reduplication 
(p*aJ>-<L a b- like plab-ab- chop). This latter type of reduplica- 
tion seems, however, to be as good as absent in the noun (but cf . 
sgwogw6 K V w robin; mde y lx burnt-down field 92.27 may be morpho- 
logically verbal, as shown by its probably non-agentive -$r). The 
fullest type of reduplication, that found exemplified in the aorists 
of Type 13 verbs, has not been met with in a single noun. 

2. Noun Derivation (§§ 87, 88) 

§ 87. DERIVATIVE SUFFIXES 

The number of derivative suffixes found in the noun, excluding 
those more or less freely employed to form nominal derivatives from 
the verb-stem, are remarkably few in number, and, for the most part, 
limited in their range of application. This paucity of live word- 
forming suffixes is, of course, due to a great extent, to the large num- 
ber of nominal stems in the language. The necessity of using such 
suffixes is thus greatly reduced. The various derivational affixes found 
in the Takelma noun will be listed below with illustrative examples. 

1. £'(«)-. This is the only derivational prefix, excluding of course 
such considerably individualized elements as the body-part prefixes 
of the verb, found in Takelma. It is employed to form the words 
for the female relationships corresponding to elder brother and 

YOUNGER BROTHER. 

wdxa his younger brother 54.1, 5 Cawaxa his younger sister 55.2 
wi- e obl my elder brother 46.10 wi-fobl my elder sister (55.14) . 

2. -Ul'p'aikf-). This suffix is found only in a number of nouns 
denoting ranks or conditions of persons; hence it is not improbable 
that it was originally a separate word paeaning something like per- 
son, people. That it is itself a stem, not a mere suffix, is shown by 
its ability to undergo ablaut (for- Wp K v- see § 77). -A:/- is added to it 
in forms with possessive or plural affix. For example, from t!i u la'p % a 
178.7 male, husband are formed t!l u lafp % iTcliCY my husband 
(142.7) and t!l u la'p % alc!an husbands, men (130.1, 7). The fact that 
the stem preceding -la'p^a appears also as a separate word or with 
other elements indicates that words containing -la'p % a may be best 
considered as compounds. 
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Examples are: 

£/i'*la'p'a male, husband 178.7 (cf. til*- husband, male) 
JfcVla'p'a woman 25,9, 12; 108.4, 5 {cf. Yat's'o'Vda girl who has 

already had" courses) 
moZogrola/p'a old woman 26.14, 16; 56.3 (cf. mologo y l old woman 

168.12; 170.10) 
loH % bd a \d/'p % 9Jc!an orphans (cf. bdfba orphan and boH'bid-i-tT 

my orphaned children) 
lornVMaftf tJclan old men 128.11 : 130.1 (cf. lomtli" old man 24.11; 

126.19) 
08'd u ls.'j>*a. poor people 

3. -fc\ A number of place-names with suffixed -Y have been found: 

La'mhik* Klamath river 

Stonl? Applegate creek (cf . sbln beaver) 

Gwen-p x unk x village name 114.14 (cf. p*u y n rotten 140.21) 

Ha-tlorik* village name 

DaY-fgamlk* village name (cf. t % ga s m elk) 

Gd-yalfc village name 112.13; 114.8 (cf. yal pine) 

SomoWk* x village name 

Dal-danVk* village name (cf . dcfn rock) 

4. -a'*(n). Nouns denoting person coming from are formed by 
adding this suffix to the place-name, with loss of derivative -l\ 
Examples are: 

Ha-gv)d a W person from Ha-gw&l, Cow creek 

Lamhtfya,'* person from La'mhik', Klamath river 

SWn*!* person from Sbink', Applegate creek 

Dal-sa'lsanB? person from Dal-salsafL, Illinois river 

Di*-ldmiydf e person from DiMomi 

Gwerir-p'u'na.' person from Gwen-p'ufik* 

Dal-daniy&' e person from Dal-daniV 

S'omofa" person from S'omolu^k' (see footnote) 

Ha-t!d u n&'* person from Ha-t!Snk* 

La-Vga,*™*'* person from La-t'gau, uplands 192.14 

DaY-fgamiyo,'* person -from Dak'-t'gamlk* 

Ha-fi'lsf* person from Ha-t'll 

QeLyd a l&' e person from Gel-y&lk* 

DaY-tsIdtwana," person from dak'-ts!a a wa*n, i. e., above the 

lakes ( = Klamath Indian) 
DaV-ts!d a mal& /e 

»The -«*- of this word is doubtless merely the pitch-accentual peak of the -U, the -u~ resonance o/tto 
liquid being due to the preceding -o-. The word is thus to be more correctly written as Somolk' (similarly, 
undx enemy was often heard as wulu^x), as Implied by S-omofa'* one from Somolk'. In that erect 
romol- is very probably a frequentative In p+l (see % 43, 6) from roffl mountain, and the place-nam* 
means vert mountainous region. 
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Dd a -gdmeL u n person from Da^gela^m, Rogue river ( = Takelma 

Indian) 
D%-dalamof e n person from Didalaffi, Grant's Pass 

Judging from the material at hand, it seems that -a"n is used only 
when the place-name ends in -ra, though the ease with which -a u n 
may be heard as -a" (see first footnote § 60) detracts from the cer- 
tainty of this generalization. 

5. -gftc?-. This element occurs as a suffix in a number of terms 
relating to parts of the body. Examples are: 

tlibcfk*" pancreas 47.17; tHbagw-cfnrfJc* my pancreas (47.5, 6, 7, 

13) (incorporated tliba- 46.1, 9) 
li'ugw-axrdek* my face (cf . verb-stem liu- look) 
da'rnadagw-cfwr-VJc' my shoulder 
da-uya ,a: k tm -deV my medicine-spirit (incorporated da-uyd a - 

164.14) 
fe'kV-an-^F my rectum (cf. la" excrement 122.2) 
ma'p/ogw-o-^t' my shoulder-blade 

6. -(a)w- (or -m-, -J-). There are so many nouns which in their 
absolute form end in -(a)n or its phonetic derivatives -(a)ra- and -(a) Z- 
(see § 21) that there is absolutely no doubt of its suffixal character, 
despite the impossibility of ascribing to it any definite functional value 
and the small number of cases in which the stem occurs without it. 
The examples that most clearly indicate its non-radical character will 
be conveniently listed here: 

Tie'Wm board 176.5 (ct.dtf-he'liya sleeping on board platform 13.2) 
te-/eZa N m hail 152.12, 16 (cf. verb-stem te'/eZ- rattle) 
pli'yin deer 13.10; 42.2 (cf. pH'yax fawn 13.11; 49.11) 
yi'win speech 126.10; 138.4 (cf. verb-stem yiw- talk) 
Zi'Wn news 194.9 (? cf. verb-stem laba- carry) 
yutluii white duck 55.5 (cf. verb-stem yutl- eat greedily) 
{Zo'Hr'am-a- anus (also do'Zfc'-i- as myth form 106.4, 8) 
do'lFim-i- 
do'lk m-i- 106.6, 9 

zdan eel (cf. reduplicated hd^xdd^xdagvxi'n I throw away some- 
thing slippery, nastily wet [49.7]) 
s'ugwsL^a root basket 124.5 (cf. s'ugwidl it lies curled up like 

bundled roots or strings) 
dan ye ,fi i0a&Z-in-# rocks returning-to- them, myth name of Otter 
160.10, 13 (cf. verb-stem yefiw-ald- return to) 

Other examples, etymologically untransparent, will be f ound listed 
in § 21. The difference between this derivational -n (-ra) and 
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noun-characteristic -n- (-m) lies in the fact that the former is a neces- 
sary part of the absolute form of the word, while the latter appears 
only with grammatical increments. Thus the -am of he e la s m boakd 
can not be identified with the -am of ha-gwaHcfm in the road, as 
gwd a la y m has no independent existence. The exact morphologic cor- 
respondent of gwd a l-am- is Jie € lam-a- (e. g., Ke e laTnra x -£lc % my board). 
A doubt as to the character of the -n- can be had only in words that 
never, or at least not normally, occur without possessive suffix: 

lege s mr£Y my kidneys 

wo u p!u y 7ir-fV my eyebrows * 

7. -a. There are a rather large number of dissyllabic nouns or 
noun-stems with final -a, in which this element is to outward ap- 
pearance an integral part of the radical portion of the word. 
The number of instances in which it occurs, however, is considerable 
enough to lead one to suspect its derivational character, though it 
can be analyzed out in an even smaller number of cases than the 
suffix -n above discussed. The most convincing proof of the exist- 
ence of a suffix -a is given by the word xu'ma food, dry food, 54.4; 
188.1, a derivative of the adjective xu s m dry 168.15 (e. g., p'im xu y m 
dried salmon; cf. also xiimv!¥de? i am sated [132.1]). Other pos- 
sible examples of its occurrence are: 

yoW fox (? cf. verb-stem yvl- rub) 70.1, 4, 5; 78.2, 3, 9 

meneS bear 72.3; 73.2, 3, 4, 5; 106.7, 10 

plelde? slug 105.25 

noxwo? small pestle 

fe'lma, small pestle 62.1; 116.18, 19; 118.2 

ma'xZa dust 172.3; 184.5, 9 

Jcleda? grass for string (spJ) 

t!eW shinny-stick (? cf. verb-stem tllxir play shinny) 

tleW louse (? cf. verb base t!el- lick) 116.3, 6, 7, 8, 11 

tlib&- pancreas 46.1, 9; 49.7 
% eZa- tongue (characteristic -a-?) 

doW old tree 24.1 t 

yansf oak 22.11; 168.1, 2, 3, 6, 7 (cf. yangwcfs oak sp.; with 
-gwas cf . perhaps al-gwa's-i- yellow) 
It is of course possible that some of the dissyllabic nouns in -a 
listed above (§ 86, 2) as showing a repeated vowel (e. g., ya'pla) really 

belong here. 

— ^ , ■ 

i These seem to be parallel to gwitH^t'k' my wrist, In which -n-, inasmuch as It acts as the equivalent 
of the characteristic -a- (cf. gwiUiuxdM my wrist with luxdeW my hand), is itself best considered 
characteristic element. 

§ 87 
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8. -«. This element is in all probability a derivational suffix in 
a fairly considerable number of words, as indicated particularly by 
the fact of its frequent occurrence after a consonant. Examples are : 

p!e ,e s mortar-stone fastened in ground (cf. verb-stem p/e- lie) 
74.13; 120.17 

la y ps blanket (? cf. base lab- carry on shoulder) 98.14, 15, 19, 21 

p!e*ns squirrel 

gUms (adj.) blind 26.14 (? cf. gomha s ¥ v rabbit) 

bsls moccasin 

1/ttTs worm (? cf. verb-stem gd u l-, aorist kfolol- dig) 

yols steel-head salmon (? cf. yola s fox) 

brls moss 43.16; 44.1; 47.15 

bamVs sky 79.7 (cf. verb-prefix bam- up) 

bah (adj.) long 14.5; 15.12, 15 (? cf. darbalni'-xa [adv.] long time) 

Also some of the dissyllabic nouns in -« with repeated vowel listed 
above (§ 86, 3) may belong to this set. 

A few other stray elements of a derivational aspect have been 
found. Such are: 

-ax in pH'yax fawn 13.11; 16.8; 17.1, 2 (cf. pH'yin deer) 
-xi 1 in bomxi s otter 13.5; 17.13; 154.13; 156.14; U fe xi seed-pouch; 
to a pxi y child 13.8, 13 (cf. top da his child 98.13 and M a p % - 
incorporated in Tid a p*-lc!emna fs 8 Children-maker 172.15) 
pluralic -x- in Mpxda his children 16.3 ; 118.1, 14 
-x- varies with -s- in adjective hapsdi small; hd a pxi' Tiapsdi 
little children 30.12 
A large number of dissyllabic and polysyllabic nouns still remain 
that are not capable of being grouped under any of the preceding 
heads, and whose analysis is altogether obscure: 
bdxdis wolf 13.1; 16.10; 17.10 
domza y u Chinook salmon 
yik*a y t % red deer 
yiba'xam small skunk 
bixa y l moon 196.1 

Icta'naklas basket cup (probably reduplicated and with deriva- 
tive -s) 

{ 88. COMPOUNDS 

Of compounds in the narrower sense of the word there are very 
few in Takelma. Outside of personal words in -la'p % a } which we 
have suspected of being such, there have been found: 
lomtn'* old man 24.11, 12; 126.19 (cf. t&- male) 
Jc'a u 8'o f Jc K da girl who has had courses (cf. JcWld'p'a woman) 

iCL-xi above, §82. 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 15 § 88 
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Independent nouns may, however, be juxtaposed without change of 
form to make up a descriptive term, the qualifying noun preceding: 

hapxi-tn'H'a* child male-person ( = boy) 14.1, 6; 17.3, 6; 156.10 

hapxi-wa-ivn'* child female-person (=girl) 29.7; 30.1; 71.3 

Jiapxi-£a a ga' t 8 child crier ( = cry-baby) 

da'n mologoH rock old-woman 170.10, 15, 20; 172.1 

dan topxi-tli'H'd* rock boy 17.8 

dan vn i ll ,i his rock knife 142.20 

gwa's' will brush house (for summer use) 176.14 

yax will graveyard house 14.8, 9; 15.5, 6 

will 4 he e la K m house boards 176.5 

mmk K warivn fi grizzly-bear girl 124.10; 130.6, 7, 26 

mena dap!d'hruVan bear youths 130.11 

yap!a goyo y Indian doctor 188.12 

Examples of compounds in which the first element is modified by a 
numeral or adjective are: 

will Tia'igo' yap!a y house nine people ( = people of nine houses) 

150.16 
yap!a s alt % gu fit 8' goyo y person white doctor (= white doctor) 188.11 

A certain number of objects are described, not by a single word, 
but by a descriptive phrase consisting of a noun followed by an 
adjective, participle, or another noun provided with a third personal 
possessive suffix. In the latter case the suffix does not properly indi- 
cate a possessive relation, but generally a part of the whole or the 
fabric made of the material referred to by the first noun. Such are: 
lcL8gu'irwiuxgwaH % snake handed ( = lizard) 196.4 
t'gwilte'li'Wda hazel its-meat (= hazel-nut) 
fgwa he'lamd' a thunder its-board (= lumber) 55.8, 10 
pHyin sge' et xabd a deer its-hat (not deer's hat, but hat of deerskin) 
pHyin te'Iu'nts'li* deer its-cap-embroidered-with woodpecker- 
scalps 
Icai mologola/p'axdd what its- woman ( = what kind of woman?) 

122.3 
wi'li gwala* houses many (= village) 
ts'li'xi maJwfi dog big ( = horse) 

p*im sinlxda salmon its-nose ( = swallow) (perhaps so called 
because the spring run of salmon is heralded by the coming of 
swallows) 
mena? 'alt* guna y px bear +? ( = dormouse [?]) 
xi'lam sebeY dead-people roasting ( = bug [sp.?]) 1 98.13, 15 
p^un^yiW rotten copulating-with ( = Oregon pheasant) 

i See Appendix B, note 2 of first text. 
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§S9 # 3. Ifoim- Characteristics and JPre-JPronomdnal -x> 

As noun-characteristics are used four elements: -(a)n (including 
-am and -aZ), -a-, -i-, and -u-. Although each noun, in so far as it 
has any noun-characteristic, is found, as a rule, to use only one of 
these elements, no rule can be given as to which of them is to be 
appended to any given noun. Nouns in suffixed -(a)n, or -(a)m, for 
example, are found with characteristic -i- (bu u bin-i- [from bu"-ba s n 
abm]), -a- (7ie e lam-a- [from Tte e la s m board]), ~(a)n (gvlm-an- [from 
gulcfm oak]), and without characteristic (bo'Jc'dan^y-deV my neck 
[from WVdan 15.12, 15]). 

1. -(a)n. Examples of this characteristic element are: 
gwit!i-n- wrist (cf. variant gmtlwL-) 

i!ibagw-a,n- pancreas 45.15; 46.5 (absolute t!iba y F w 47.17) 
da € madagv)-a,TL- shoulder 
leJc'w-an- rectum 

dd a -n-x- ear 14.4; 15.13 (incorporated dd a -) 
t8!a a w-aji- lake, deep water 59.16 (absolute tsldu 162.9; 166.15) 
gvlm-a.ji- oak (absolute gvkfm) 
bob-in- l alder 94.17 (absolute bo y p K ) 
Its phonetic reflexes -al and -am occur in: 

*-d*m~al- mountain 124.2; 152.2 (absolute 8-or?l 43.6; 122.16) 

do^ra-al- testicles 130.8 (absolute dd«m 130.20) 

fc/d°ra-al- (in DoJc'-t8!d a mala ,e Klamath Indian, parallel to 

DaV-tslafiwana'*) 
Snm a Z-am- trail 48.6, 8; 96.8, 9 (absolute gwdn 148.7) 
xd°Z-am- urine (absolute xan) 

-am- is also found, though without apparent phonetic reason, in xd a - 
Jiarrb- back (incorporated xd°-). Certain nouns add -g- before taking 
-an- as their characteristic: 

wax-gari,- creek (absolute wa s x) 

dd-gan-(x~) anus 45.9; 72.10; 94.15 

biL-gan-(x-) breast 

gd-gan- breast (cf . variant geio) 

2. -a-. More frequently occurring than -(a)n- is -a-, examples of 
which are: 

danor- rock (absolute da s n 17.8; dal-am- as possible variant in 

place-name Di-dala s m over the rocks [?]) 
ey-Br- canoe 112.6; 114.5, 13; 156.2 (cf. variant ei-x-) 
fgwan-Br slave (absolute tgv)a s n 13.12) 
Jie e lam-Br- board 55.8, 10 (absolute he*la s m 176.5) 
yo u lc!w-Br bone 186.1 ; 196.17 (absolute <{/&"¥") 

i This word happened to occur with following emphatic yfl'«, so that It Is probably umlauted from bob~an-. 
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p'im-a- salmon 31.1; 32.4 (absolute p % i s m 30.10, 11; 31.3.) 

do'Zfc'ara-a- rectum (cf . variant do'lk K imA~) 

ma'p!agw-&- shoulder blade (absolute ma'ptdk %v ) 

yaws*- rib 194.10 (incorporated ya-Vr) 

rriy-a- water 58.6; 156.19; 162.13 (absolute xi s 162.7, 8, 14) 

p/iy-a-fire 118.4; 168.19 (absolute p!l 88.12, 13; 96.17) 
All nouns in -xab- take -a- as their characteristic, e. g., sget U xab~a-?V 
my hat (from 8ge' e€ xap* hat) 

3. -i-. Examples of nouns with -i- as their characteristic are: 

du u gw-i- shirt 13.4; 96.26; 192.4 (absolute duk tw 96.16) 

bu u binr-i- arm 31.4; 172.4, 5, 6 (absolute bu u bc?n 23.2, 4, 9) 

Vgwi'nVgwinri- shoulder 

U'tuguiAr rope (cf. absolute t8*luk % ) 

Vu u b-\- hair, skin 24.8; 160.6 

vluJc!-i- hair 27.1, 4; 126.11; 136.20; 158.1; 188.4, 5; 194.7. 

£/aZfe/-i- sinew 28.1 (absolute lc!a'l*8 27.13) 

6d°6-i- seeds (sp.?) 34.1; 79.9; 94.19 (absolute bap % ) 

Jc!elw-i- basket bucket 170.14, 16, 18, 19 (absolute Tcte s l 186.17) 

ma a Z-i- spear-shaft 156.1 (absolute mdl 28.7, 9, 10) 

du u l-i- spear-point (absolute duL 28.8, 9; 156.19, 20) 

Zu fi Z-i-(x-) throat 25.2 

mu*Z-i- lungs 

tlegiliz'i- skull 174.3 

fgati f gilri-(t-) belly 

ts-!eJc*ts'!ig-i-(x-) backbone 112.4 

Aara-i- father 158.3 (e. g., Tvamri'-H* your father, but wilicfm my 
father 138.19) 
A number of terms of relationship show an -i- not only in the second 
person singular and plural and first person plural but also, unlike 
ham-i- father, in the first person singular, while the third person in 
-xa(-a) and the vocative (nearly always in -a) lack it. They are: 

wi-k*abal my son (23.2, 3) : fraba'-xs, his son 138.16 

iwi e -obl my elder brother : o'p-xahis elder brother 48 .3; 62.2 
(46.10) 
wi-fobl my elder sister : fo'p-x& his eldersister 55. 14 ; 56.6 

wi-lc!a'si my maternal : fc/a's-a his maternal grandparent 

grandparent 14.2; (15.12) 16.1, 2; (154.18) 

wi-xddi my paternal uncle : xdcL-xo, his paternal uncle 
wi-hasV my maternal uncle : Aa's-a his maternal uncle 
wi-Vad? my paternal aunt : fa'd-o, his paternal aunt (63.9; 

22.14 77.14) 

wh-xagal my maternal aunt : xaga'-xa, his maternal aunt 
wi-t$!al my (woman's) : fc/a'-xa her brother's child; his 
brother's child 22.1 ; 23.8, sister's child 

10; my (man's) sister's 
child 148.19; 150.4 
§ 89 
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Still other terms of relationship have an -i- in all forms but the voca- 
tive. It is probable, though not quite so certain for these nouns, that 
the -i- is not a part of the stem, but, as in the preceding group, an 
added characteristic element. Such nouns are: 

Vocative 

gamdi'-xa his paternal grand- gamdd 

parent (170.21; 188.13) 
siwi'-xa her sister's child; his siwd 

brother's child 
ivak'di'-za his mother's broth- wak'dd 77 A 

er'sson 77.6; 88.14; (188.9) 
Hvmxi'-xa 1 his wife's parent Homxd 

lamts!V-xa her brother's wife lamtsld 

yidi'-xa her husband's sister yidd 

nanbi'-za his brother's wife; nanbd 

his wife's sister 
ximni'-xa his relative by mar- ximnd 

riage after linking member 

has died 

The -i- has been found in the vocative before the -a (but only as a 
my th-f orm) in oHyd o elder brother! 59.3; 62.4 (alongside of obd), 
so that it is probable that the vocative -3 is not a mere transfor- 
mation of a characteristic vowel, but a distinct element that is 
normally directly appended to the stem. Other examples of myth 
vocatives in -3 appended to characteristic -i- are tslayd o nephew! 
23.1 (beside U!d) and wo'Vdic? o cousin! 88.14, 15 (beside waFdd). 
The stem Jiam- with its * characteristic -i- is used as the vocative: 
haml o father! 70.5; 71.7; also o son! Quite unexplained is the 
not otherwise occurring -i- in the vocative of mot'- son-in-law: 
moVia* 166.6, 7. As already noted (see § 88, 2), nouns in -la'p'a 
regularly take an -i- after the added -Jcl- of possessive forms : -Zd'p f iA:/-i-. 
4. -14-. Only a few nouns have been found to contain this element 
as their characteristic. They are: 

$-u-x- hand 58.2; 86.13 (incorporated v-) 
gwitH-n-x- wrist 3 (cf . variant gwit!i-n-) 
Aa-u-x- woman's private parts 108.4; 130.8 (incorporated har) 
Vgd-u- earth, land 55.3, 4; 56.4 (absolute Vgd 73.9, 11, 13) 
-ttomxcfxi wife's parent (cf. tlomxi'xa his wife's parent 154.16; 
164.19; see footnote, sub 3). 

1 The first person singular shows -u as characteristic: wi-t'omxa^u. 

1 It is highly probable that this word has been Influenced in its form by itlx- hand, which it resembles In 
meaning, if it is not indeed a compound of It. 
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The pre-pronominal element -x- is in some words appended directly 
to the stem or stem + derivational suffix; in others, to one of the 
noun-characteristics -(a)n, -i } and -u (never -a) . A considerable num- 
ber of words may or may not have the -x- after their characteristic; 
a few show variation between -a- and -x-; and but a very small 
number have -x- with or without preceding characteristic (e. g., gd~x- } 
gelrgan-, and gd-garb-x- breast). Examples of -x- without preceding 
characteristic are: 

dag-ax- head * 90.12, 13; 116.8; 188.4, 5 (incorporated dot'-) 

sal-x- foot 120.18 (incorporated sal-) 

gwd-x- leg 15.15; 86.18; 122.10; 160.17 (incorporated form 

gwel-) 
de e -x- lips (incorporated de e -) 186.18 
gwerir-Tia-VrX- nape (incorporated gwm-fairw-) 
ei-x- canoe (absolute el) 
di e mo-x- hips (incorporated dl'mo-) 
liugw-nx- face 

boFdarir-x- neck (absolute bo'Vdan) 
M°n-x- 2 brothers 136.7 

Rather more common than nouns of this type seem to be ex- 
amples of -x- with preceding characteristic, such as have been 
already given in treating of the noun-characteristics. A few body- 
part nouns in -x- seem to be formed from local third personal pos- 
sessive forms {-da) ; e. g., di u alda-x-deY my forehead from di' e dlda 
at his forehead (but also di is aH-t x Jc x with first personal singular pos- 
sessive ending directly added to stem or incorporated form d& € al-); 
da-k!olo'ida-x-dek % my cheek is evidently quite parallel in formation. 
Body-part nouns with pre-pronominal -x- end in this element when, 
as sometimes happens, they occur absolutely (neither incorporated 
nor provided with personal endings). Examples of such forms fol- 
low: 

haUx woman's private parts 130.19 
da'gax head 
yu'Tddlx teeth 57.4 
dayavxi'ntHxi e iv?x other hand 86.13 
gwelx dayawa'ntlixi other leg 86.18 

i-ax- contains Inorganic -a-, and is not to be analyted as characteristic -a- + -x- (parallel to -*- + -*■)• 
This is shown by forms in which -z- regularly disappears; e. g.,dak'-dt oyer me (not *dag-a~di as parallel 
to -iin-Ml). 

* Perhaps with pluralic -I- as in Adop-x- children, p. 226. 
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4. Possessive Suffixes (§§ 90-93) 

§ 90. GENERAL REMARKS 

The possessive suffixes appended to the noun embrace elements 
for the first and second persons singular and plural and for 'the third 
person; the form expressing the latter is capable of further ampli- 
fication by the addition of an element indicating the identity of the 
possessor with the subject of the clause (corresponding to Latin suus 
as contrasted with eius). This element may be further extended to 
express plurality. Altogether four distinct though genetically related 
series of possessive pronominal affixes are found, of which three are 
used to express simple ownership of the noun modified; the fourth is 
used only with nouns preceded by pre-positives and with local adver- 
bial stems. The former set includes a special scheme for most terms 
of relationship, and two other schemes for the great mass of nouns, that 
seem to be fundamentally identical and to have become differentiated 
for phonetic reasons. None of these four pronominal schemes is 
identical with either the objective or any of the subjective series 
found in the verb, though the pronominal forms used with pre- 
positives are very nearly coincident with the subjective forms found 
in the future of Class II intransitives: 

TwrvMidi in my house, like s-a's-ant'e* I shall stand 
Twrvnll fi da in his house, like 8-a'8'anCd a he will stand 

The following table gives the four possessive schemes, together with 
the suffixes of Class II future intransitives, for comparison: * 





Terms of relation- 
ship 


Scheme II 


Scheme III 


With pre- 
positives 


Future in- 
transitives II 


Singular: 












First person . . . 


wi- 


-d!*' 


-YJfc* 


•di 


-dee 


Second person . . . 


jif 


-de* 


-'«*' 


-da* 


•da* 


Third person . . . 


-ia,-a 


-da 


-', -r 


-'da 


-da 


Plural: 












First person . . . 


-da'm 


-da'm 


-da'm 


-da'm 


-(p')tyaro 


Second person . . . 


-t*6on 


-daba*n 


~'*fban 


j-daba'n 
[-''fban 


l-daba* 


Singular reflexive: 

Third person . . . 


-lagwa, -agwa 


-dagioa 


-'t'gwa 


Wdagwa 
\-Vgwa 




Plural reflexive: 

Third person . . . 


-xagwan, -agwan 


-dagwan 


-'t'gwan 


W dagwan 
[-'VgvHin 





> A complete comparative table of all pronominal forms is given in Appendix A. 
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It will be observed that the main difference between the last two 
schemes lies in the first person plural; the first scheme is entirely 
peculiar in the first person singular and third person. The first person 
plural possessive suffix (-da'm) resembles the endings of the sub- 
jective future of the same person (-iga'm, -anaga'm) in the falling 
accent; evidently there is a primary element -a'm back of these 
various endings which has amalgamated with other suffixes. As 
seen from the table, reflexive suffixes exist only for the third person. 
The plural reflexive in -gwan has often reciprocal significance : 

wu'lxdcbgwan their own enemies ( = they are enemies) 

The suffixes of the first and second person plural may also have 
reciprocal significance: 

wulxda'm efiWV we are enemies (lit., our enemies we are) cf- 
180.13 

(91. TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP 

ham- (ma-) father, Jiin- (ni-) mother, Idas- maternal grants 
parent, and beyan- daughter may be taken as types of the nouns 
that form this group. 1 



Singular: 










First person .... 


wiha y m 


wihfn 


tcflfcAwr 


icibtfa^n 


Second person . . . 


hami't* 


M'W 


klasi'f 


beya'ntf 


Third person . . . 


ma'za 


ni'xa 


kfa'sa 


beya'n 


Plural: 










First person .... 


hamida'm 


hinda'm 


klatida'm 


bcyanda'm 


Second person . . . 


hami'fban 


hi'ntt'ban 


k/asi'tt'ban 


brya'n*t'ban 


Singular reflexive: 










Third person .... 


ma'xagwa 


ni'xagwa 


ltla'aaQwa 


bcya'nt'gva 


Plural reflexive: 










Third person. . . . 


ma'xagwan 


ni'xagwan 


kla'aagwan 


bcya'ni'ftPan 


Vocative 


haml 


\hindl) 


Jk/cwfl 


[[hindi 



The first two of these are peculiar in that they each show a double 
stem; the first form (ham-, hin-) is used in the first and second 
persons, the second (ma-, ni-) in the third person. Despite the 
phonetically symmetrical proportion ham- : ma- = hirv- : ni-, the two 
words are not quite parallel in form throughout, in that hin- does not 
show the characteristic -i- found in certain of the forms of ham-. 

i Out of thirty-two terms of relationship (tabulated with first person singular, third person, and vocative 
in American Anthropologist, n. 8., vol. 9, pp. 268, 269) that were obtained, twenty-eight belong here. 
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Of the other words belonging to this group, only that for friend 
shows, or seems to show, a double stem: wik!u u ya s m my friend 
and Iclu'yam o friend! 31.6, 8; 32.4, 6 but klu^a'pxa his friend 
190.2, 4 and JcIuyaba'H* (with inorganic rather than characteristic a) 
your friend 198.2. Irregular is also wi-lcldvxa* my son's wife's 
parents: Jcld u xa'mrxa his son's wife's parents 178.9, in which 
we have either to reckon with a double stem, or else to consider 
the -ra- of the latter form a noun-characteristic. Other terms of 
relationship which, like hiri-, append all the personal endings 
without at the same time employing a characteristic are: 

wd a - younger brother 42.1; 64.4 (also Cawd a - younger sister 

58.1, 5; 188.10) 
Jc!e e b- husband's parent 
wayau- daughter-in-law ([ ?] formed according to verb-type 11 

from way- sleep) 56.8, 9 
8 m iyd e p K - woman's sister's husband or husband's brother 
Tiasd- 1 man's sister's husband or wife's brother 152.22 



i/%a{™~} friend 180.13; 196.19; 198.2 



beyan- daughter 13.2; 70.1, 4; 118.1, 4 belongs, morphologically 
speaking, to the terms of relationship only because of its first per- 
sonal singular form; all its other forms (the vocatives really belong 
to hirir) are built up according to Scheme III. 

As far as known, only terms of relationship possess vocative forms, 
though their absence can not be positively asserted for other types of 
nouns. The great majority of these vocatives end in -a, which, as in 
wa o younger brother! may be the lengthened form with rising 
accent of the final vowel of the stem, or, as in Jclasa o grandmother! 
16.3, 5, 6; 17.2; 154.18 added to the stem, generally with loss of the 
characteristic -i-, wherever found, wayavr and 8iyd € p*~, both of which 
lack a characteristic element, employ as vocative the stem with rising 
accent on the a- vowel: wayau o daughter-in-law! and s-iycL'p* 
o brother-in-law! (said by woman). This method of forming the 
vocative is in form practically equivalent to the addition of -a. 8"na* 
mamma! and futile! a o wife! husband! are vocatives without corre- 
sponding noun-stems provided with pronominal suffixes, beyarir 
daughter and Vdbor son, on the other hand, have no vocative 

> \rfha y sT my wife's brother Is the only Takelma word known that terminates In -tV. 
' Inasmuch as there is hardly another occurrence of r n- in Takelma, it is perhaps not too far-fetched to 
analyse rnH into r- (cf. second footnote, p. 8) +n& (vocative of ni- in ni'xa his mother). 
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derived from the same stem, but employ the vocative form of mother 
and father respectively. Of other vocatives, Jclu'yam x o friend! 
31.6, 8; 32.4, 6 is the bare stem; haml 70.5; 71.7, the stem with 
added characteristic -i-; fiirafe o mother! daughter! 56.7; 76.10, 
13; 186.14 is quite peculiar in that it makes use of the first personal 
singular ending (-<te) peculiar to nouns with possessive suffix and pre- 
ceding pre-positive. Only two other instances of a nominal use of 
-cte without pre-positive or local adverb have been found: mo'fe? my 
son-in-law! (as vocative) 164.19; and Jc'wi'naxds my folks, rela- 
tions, which otherwise follows Scheme II (e. g., third person 
Jc*wi'naxda a ). 

The normal pronominal suffix of the third person is -xa; -a is found 
in only four cases, Icla'sa his maternal grandparent, ha'sa his 

MATERNAL UNOLE, Vd'da HIS PATERNAL AUNT, and M ' 8(1(1 HIS BROTHER- 
IN-LAW. The first two of these can be readily explained as assimi- 
lated from *Jc!a'8xa and ^Tw/sxa (see § 20, 3); *fadxa and *Jiasdxa, 
however, should have become *$Vsa and *ha f 8a respectively. The 
analogy of the first two, which were felt to be equivalent to 
stem -f- -a, on the one side, and that of the related forms in -d- 
(e. g., t'ada and Tw&dd,) on the other, made it possible for fa'da and 
ha'sda to replace *Va'8a and *ha'sa, the more so that a necessary 
distinction in form was thus preserved between Twfsa his maternal 
uncle and Tia'sda (instead of *Tw!8a) his brother-in-law. 

The difference in signification between the third personal forms in 
-xa and -xagwa (similarly for the other pronominal schemes) will be 
readily understood from what has already been said, and need not be 
enlarged upon: 

ma'xa wa a -himiY he spoke to his" (some one else's) father 
ma'xagwa wa a -himiY he spoke to his own father 

There is small doubt that this -gwa is identical with the indirect 
reflexive -gwa of transitive verbs with incorporated object. Forms 
in -gwan seem to refer to the plurality of either possessor or object 



Jc*aba'xagwan their own son or his (her) own sons 
elxdagwan their own canoe or his own canoes 

The final -n of these forms is the indefinite plural -an discussed 
below (§ 99). Plural (?) -gwan is found also in verb forms (144.12; 
150.24). 

i kfuyam- is perhaps derived, by derivational suffix -{a)m, from verb-stem t/5»y- go togetheb with on*. 
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§ 92. SCHEMES II AND m 

As examples may be taken dagax- head, which follows Scheme II, 
and wili- house, dana- rook, Hibagwan^ liver, and xd a ham- back, 
which follow Scheme III. 



Singular: 












1st person 


da'gaxdek' 


wiliH'k' 


danaYk' 


t/ibaffwa^nt'k* 


x&aha^mt'lC 


2d person 


da'gaxdt* 


witt'H* 


dana'*? 


tUbagwa'nH 1 


xOnha'm'C 


3d person 


da'gaxda 


wiR'i 


dand'a 


tfibagwa'n 


z&aha'm 


Plural: 












1st person 


da'gaxdam 


wilida'm 


danada'm 


Hibagwa'ndam 


xAoha'mdam 


2d person 


daga'xdabaPn 


vrtli'fban 


dana' *V ban 


t/ibagwa'tM'ban 


xdaha'm't'ban 


Singular reflex- 












ive: 












3d person 


daga'xdaQtDa 


wili'Vgwa 


dana't'gwa 


tlibagwa'nt'gwa 


idaha'mt'gtoa 


Plural reflex- 












ive: 












3d person 


daga'xdagwan 


wili't'owan 


dana't'gwan 


Uibagwa'nt'gwan 


xtiflha'mVgwan 



A third person plural -dan also occurs, as in dUrnhaV w dan his 
slain ones or their slain one 180.2. 

Scheme II is followed by the large class of nouns that have a pre- 
pronominal -x-, besides a considerable number of nouns that add the 
endings directly to the stem. Noun-characteristics may not take the 
endings of Scheme II unless followed by a -x- (thus -a?nt x Y and 
-anxdeW; -iH x Y and -ixde s Y). Examples of Scheme II nouns with- 
out preceding -x- are: 

0ri8-de K Y my property (though -*•- may be secondarily derived 

from-*s- or-te-) 23.2, 3; 154.18, 19, 20; 158.4 
mo'fek* my son-in-law (152.9) (incorporated mot*-) 
8e' e lt % eV my writing, paint (absolute se' e l) 
Tie'WeV my song (164.16; 182.6) (absolute he'H 106.7) 
ts'!l fi Vdek K my meat (44.3, 6; 170.6) 
wtta'uCeV my arrow (45.13; 154.18) (absolute wila s u 22.5; 28.1,2; 

77.5) 
ga'tteV my bow (154.19; 190.22) (absolute ga'V) 
la'psdek* my blanket (absolute la S/ ps 98.14, 15, 19, 21) 
te\ f ixi~maha'ifeJc t my horse (absolute ts-li'xi-mahaH) 

Scheme III is followed by all nouns that have a characteristic 
immediately preceding the personal suffix or, in nearly all cases, 
whose stem, or stem + derivative suffix, ends in -a- (e. g., HdaYk* 
my shinny-stick [from t!ela y ]), -i-, -ei- (e. g., ts'IdetfV my eye 
[from ts'Idei-]), -n (e. g., sZrtfF my skin), -m, or -Z 1 (e. g., dlWWV 

i In most, If not all, cases the -n, -m, or -J Is a non-radical element. It is not quiteclear in how far stems 
ending in these vowels and consonants follow Scheme II or Scheme III. 
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my forehead [from di ie ol-]). The third person is, at. least super- 
ficially, without ending in all nouns of this group whose pre-pro- 
nominal form is not monosyllabic. The third personal form is 
characterized by a falling accent on the final syllable, -a- and -i- 
being lengthened to -d'° and -%'* respectively. Other forms are: 

t8-!ele'i his eye 27.8; 86.7, 9; (cf. 54.6) 

do u ma , l his testicles 130.8; 136.5 

m a la'm his urine 

gwitli'n his wrist 

There is no doubt, however, that these forms without ending origi- 
nally had a final -t\ as indicated by the analogy of third personal 
forms in -da in Scheme II, and as proved by the preservation of the 
-£'- before the reflexive suffix -gwa and in monosyllabic forms: 

p!d' a nf his liver 120.2, 15 

ni'H % her teats 30.14; 32.7 

tll'H* her husband ( 17.13) 

8df a t K his discharge of wind 166.8 

Though the conditions for the loss of a final -f are not fully under- 
stood, purely phonetic processes having been evidently largely inter- 
crossed by analogic leveling, it is evident that the proportion will" 
his house: nl'H* heb teats = s-as-inl he stands: wU % he travels 
about represents a by no means accidental phonetic and morphologic 
correspondence between noun and verb (Class II intransitives). 
The falling pitch is peculiar to the noun as contrasted with the verb- 
form (cf. Jie' e l song, but Ml sing!). Monosyllabic stems of Scheme 
III seem to have a rising accent before -t'gwa as well as in the first 
person. Thus: 

laVgwa his own excrement 77.1 

tltfgwa her own husband (despite tll'H % ) 45.14; (59.16; 60.2); 
128.22 

Nouns with characteristic -4r prefer the parallel form in -i'-x-dagwa 
to that in -i'-fgwa. Thus: 

bu u bini'xdagwa his own arm, rather than biPbini't'gwa, despite 
M u biniH K Tc % my abm 
The limitation of each of the two schemes to certain definite pho- 
netically determined groups of nouns (though some probably merely 
apparent contradictions, such as ga f l-H % ek % my bow and dl u a y lr€¥ 

i -f fc' always requires preceding rising or raised accent. As gair bow seems to be inseparably connected 
with a falling accent (very likely because of the catch in its absolute form), it is, after all, probably a phonetic 
reason that causes it to follow Scheme U rather than m. 
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mt forehead, occur), together with the evident if not entirely sym- 
metrical parallelism between the suffixes of both, make it practi- 
cally certain that they are differentiated, owing to phonetic causes, 
from a single scheme. The -a- of -da (-ddgvxi) and -daba'n (as con- 
trasted with ~f and -H*ban) may be inorganic in origin, and intended 
to support phonetically difficult consonant combinations: 

gUxda his wife (from *g®Xr-f ) 13.2; 43.15; 49.6, like l-lasgcf touch 
it (from stem lasg*) 

The -€-, however, of -dek % 32.6 and -de* 31.1; 59.3 can not be thus 
explained. It is not improbable that part of the endings of Scheme 
HI are due to a loss of an originally present vowel, so that the 
primary scheme of pronominal suffixes may have been something like: 

Singular: First person, -d~ek % ; second person, -d-e*; third person, -t\ 
Reflexive : Third person, -4 % -gwa. Plural : First person, -d-a'm; second 
person, -V -ba*n. 

It can hardly be entirely accidental that all the suffixes are char- 
acterized by a dental stop; perhaps an amalgamation has taken place 
between the original pronominal elements and an old, formerly 
significant nominal element -d-. 

§93. POSSBSSIVES WITH PBE-FOSITIVES 

As examples of possessive affixes attached to nouns with pre- 
positives and to local elements may be taken daJc K - over, wo- 1 to, 
Jiaw-an- under, and ha-Hw- in hand. 



Singular: 










First person .... 


dak'di over me 


trad? to me 


hawandi under me 


hantidi in my hand 


Second person . . . 


dUk'da* 


wada'* 


hawanda'' 


Aart'Oda* 


Third person . . . 


da'k'daada 


wd'ada 


hawa'nda 


hatl'tida 


Plural: 










First person .... 


dak' da' m 


wada'm 


hawanda' m 


haHUda'm 


Second person . . . 


da'k'dabafin 


wa'atfban 


hawa'nft'ban 


han'Mban 


Singular reflexive: 










Third person . . . 


da'k'dagwa 


waffgwa 


hawa'nt'gwa 


ha1'Ht % gwa 


Plural reflexive: 










Third person . . . 


da'k'dagwon 


wa'fgwan 


hawa'nt'fftcan 


hafl'tU'gwan 



The apparently double ending -dd a da of the third person of daV- 
is not entirely isolated (cf. lwhye^a f x-da a <la in their time op return- 
ing; hef"-da a da beyond him), but can not be explained. The use of 

* It is possible that this too- is etymologically identical with the verbal prefix too- together. The forms 
of wo- given above are regularly used when reference is had to persons, the postposition ga'aH being 
employed in connection with things: wd'ada gini'ty he went to him (56.11); 148.6; rom ga'a'l girWh 9 

HE WENT TO THE MOUNTAIN (43.6). 
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-dagwa and -daba e n on the one hand, and of -tgwa and -*fban on the 
other, is determined by the same phonetic conditions as differentiate 
Schemes II and III. A third personal plural in -fan (apparently = -d- 
+ -hari) is also found: de'H'an in front of them 190.13 (but de'^da 
before him 59.14); m^S'ogvn'H'an between them (see below, p. 
240); wd'H'an to them 160.15. A form in -xa seems also to occur 
with third personal plural signification: wa'xa U'linl^ts'tanx he got 
angry at them; dihauxa after them, behind their backs 132.13. 
The number of local elements that directly take on possessive suf- 
fixes seems fairly considerable, and includes both such as are body- 
part and local prefixes in the verb (e. g., dofc'-) and such as are used 
in the verb only as local prefixes (e. g., wa-, dah-) ; a few seem not to 
be found as verbal prefixes. Not all adverbially used verbal pre- 
fixes, however, can be inflected in the manner of dalc'de and wadz (e. g., 
no *hade can be formed from 7&a-). A number of body-part and local 
stems take on a noun-characteristic: 

haw-aris- under (from TwrVr) 
xdo-ham-dz 1 about my waist (from xd a -) 
The local elements that have been found capable of being followed 
by pronominal affixes are: 

dak'ds over me (56.9; 110.18); 186.4, 5 

TOfetome (56.15; 60.1; 63.14; 88.13; 150.18; 194.1) 

xd a hamde about my waist 

gwdda s under it 190.17 

gwe'nda (in Gwenda yv!sa a = being at its nape, i. e., east of it) 

dl H da close in back of him, at his anus 138.2 

dinde behind me (?= verb-prefix di e - anus, behind + noun-char- 
acteristic -n-) (86.9; 138.3; 170.1) 

liawande under me (71.1, 5, 12) 

gdd& in front of me, for (in behalf of) me 

dedt in front of me (59.14; 124.20) 

M e yad8 around me 

he' eS dd a da beyond him 148.9 

Iw/nda across, through it 

da'lVgwan among themselves 98.2 

gwen-ha-ude at my nape; gwen-haufgwa in back of his own neck 
75.2 

di-harude after I went away, behind my back (132.10; 186.8; 
192.4) 

i It Is only the different schemes of personal endings that, at least in part, keep distinct the noun idaham- 
back and the local element xflafcam- on back, about waist: zdaha'm his back, but z&*ha'mda on his 
back, at his waist; x&aha'mdam our backs and on oub backs. 
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dl u -a'lda over his eyes, on his forehead (172.3) 
nd'Uladam neighboring us ( = stem note!- next door + noun- 
characteristic -a-) (98.13) 

When used as local pre-positives with nouns, these local stems drop 
their characteristic affixes, and thus appear in the same form in which 
they are found in the verb (e. g., m a -gwddz between my legs), 
except that Jicmj^ under as pre-positive adds an -a-: Jiawa- (e. g., 
7vawa-sald2 under my feet). The various pre-positives found pre- 
fixed to nouns with possessive suffixes are : 

Aa- in 

hawa- under 

dale*- over 

di { - above 

dd a - alongside 

al- to, at 

de-, dor in front of 

xd°- between, in middle of 

gwen- at nape, east of 

di e - at rear end, west of 

dot' away from 

Jian- across (?) 

gel- facing 

gwd- under, down from 

The noun itself, as has already been seen, appears with its charac- 
teristic. Vga earth, however, perhaps for some unknown phonetic 
reason, does not retain its characteristic -it- before the possessive 
suffixes (M-fgdU in the country 33.7, but ha-fga a d$ in my country 
194.4) Examples of forms of the type ha'ludi in my hand are: 

hardl'Vgwa in back of him, in his anus (incorporated di'-) 94.11 

dd a -yawade l aside from me (literally, alongside my ribs) 

daV-s-aldZ on top of my feet 198.6; (cf. 44.8) 

JiawoluHidi under my throat 

daV-8'inl fi da over his nose 144.11 

(d-gvxwidafm wdk % we have enough of it (literally, to-our-hearts 

it-has-arrived) 12&.1 
horwilidz in my house (64.2; 88.18; 120.14) 
ha-ye e waxds in my returning (= when I return) (124.15) 
dirddga'nfgwa behind himself, at his own anus (72.10) 
aJrwa^iH'gtoan at one another (literally, to each other's bodies; 

wa a d-i- body) (96.22; 146.2; 190.19) 

» Also dal-fawadl aside from mb (with verb of throwing) (—literally, away from mt Bros). 
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husa'lda (thinking) of her (literally, in her footsteps) 142.13 

dP-dande over my ear 

dtf-ts'Ieleide over my eyes 

hardedz in my mouth (170.2; 182.17) 

gwen-boVdandZ at my nape 

xd a -s-inid$ resting on my nose (like spectacles) 

gwd- e wd a dide down from my body 198.4 

Several such forms with apparently simple local signification contain 
after the pre-positive a noun stem not otherwise found: 

xd a -8'ogwida'm between us 

Jia-'vrinidZ inside of me (73.1; 92.17) 

di-bd u wids at my side 

da'oldidt close to me (124.9) (cf. adverb da e oH near by 102.6) 

Such a non-independent noun is probably also Tia-u- in gwenrharu- 
and dirJiarU-, both of which were listed above as simple local elements. 

Instances also occur, though far less frequently, of pre-positives 
with two nouns or noun and adjective; the first noun generally 
stands in a genitive relation to the second (cf., § 88, the order in 
juxtaposed nouns), while the second noun is followed by the third 
personal possessive -da. Such are: 

gwen-t % ga a -bo'Vdari-da at nape of earth's neck (= east) 79.6; 
102.4 

di-fgd a ^u'k!umd a -daa,tYea,Tof earth's tail (= west) 146.1; 198.9 

ha-fga, a -yawa' a -da in earth's rib (= north) (cf. 194.9) 

dd a -xi-ts' !ek*t8- !igi fi -da alongside water's backbone (= not far 
from shore) 

xa a -xi-ts m lek'ts- !ig% ,l da in middle of water's backbone (= equally 
distant from either shore) 112.4 

Ha-yaH-la'U-da 1 in its long (i. e., tall) (bale) pines (yctl) (= place- 
name) 114.9 

Di-plol-teli'l-da over (di { ) its red (fe/iZ) bed (plol ditch) 
( = Jump-off Joe creek) 

Alrdan-Jchlo'i-da 1 to its rock (da s n) basket (k!oloZ) ( = name of 
mountain) 

Rather difficult of explanation is de-de-wUl^-da door, at door op 

house 63.11; 77.15; 176.6, which is perhaps to be literally rendered 

in front of (first de-) house (wili) its (-da) mouth (second de-) 

(i. e., in front of doorway). The difficulty with this explanation 

is that it necessitates the interpretation of the second noun as a 

genitive in relation to the first. 

i Observe falling accent despite rising accent (bdls, k.'olol) of independent noun. -4a with pre-positives, 
whether with intervening noun or noun and adjective, consistently demands a falling accent before it. 
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5. Local Phrases (§§ 94r-96) 

§ 94. GENERAL REMARKS 

Local phrases without possessive pronouns (i. e., of the type in the 
house, across the river) may be constructed in three ways. 

A local element with third personal possessive suffix may be used 
to define the position, the noun itself appearing in its absolute form 
as an appositive of the incorporated pronominal suffix: 

da'n gwddcf rock under-it (i. e., under the rock) 

da'n Tianda through the rock 

dan M fae yd a da around the rock 

dan da^oldl^da near the rock 

dan ge'lda in front of the rock 

dan di'nda behind the rock 

There is observable here, as also in the method nearly always employed 
to express the objective and genitive relations, the strong tendency 
characteristic of Takelma and other American languages to make the 
personal pronominal affixes serve a purely formal purpose as substi- 
tutes for syntactic and local cases. 

The second and perhaps somewhat more common method used to 
build up a local phrase is to prefix to the noun a pre-positive, the 
noun itself appearing in the form it assumes before the addition of 
the normal pronominal suffixes (Schemes II and III). Thus some of 
the preceding local phrases might have been expressed as: 
gwelrdana* under the rock 
Twmrdana s through the rock 
M fae y<v-dana s around the rock 
gd-dana s in front of the rock 
dl*-dana s behind the rock 
These forms have at first blush the appearance of prepositions fol- 
lowed by a local case of the noun, but we have already seen this 
explanation to be inadmissible. 

A third and very frequent form of local phrase is the absolute 
noun followed by a postposition. The chief difference between 
this and the preceding method is the very considerable amount 
of individual freedom that the postposition possesses as contrasted 
with the rigidly incorporated pre-positive. The majority of the 
postpositions consist of a pre-positive preceded by the general 
demonstrative go that, da'n gada y Tc % over the rook is thus really 
to be analyzed as rock that-over, an appositional type of local 
3046°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 16 $ 94 
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phrase closely akin in spirit to that first mentioned: dan da'Vda a ia 

rock over-it. dak* -dana y } according to the second method, is also 

possible. 

§ 05. PRE-POSITIVES 

The pre-positives employed before nouns without possessive suf- 
fixes are identical with those already enumerated (§ 94) as occurring 
with nouns with possessives, except that havxb- under seems to be 
replaced by gwelr. It is doubtful also if fo ec - beyond (also hart- 
across ?) can occur with nouns followed by possessive affixes. 
Examples of pre-positives in local phrases are: 

han-gelcfm across the river 

harwvaxgcfn across the creek 

Jian-p!iya y across the fire 168.19 

ha'-waxgcfn in the creek 

Tta-xiya* in the water 58.6; 60.3; 61.11; 63.16 

7ia-bini y in the middle 176.15 (cf. de-bi y n first, last 150.15) 

Ka-p!ola y in the ditch 

Ka-gwd a la y m in the road 62.6; 158.19 

Jiar8'ugwan in the basket (cf. 124.18) 

xa''8 m o u maH halfway up the mountain 

xd a -gvlma y n among oaks 

xd a -xo (yd' a ) (right) among firs (cf . 94.17) 

gwel-xi'ya under water 156.19 

gwel-fgdil down to the ground 176.8 

da a 't8!a a wa s n by the ocean 59.16 

dd a -fgdu alongside the field 

gwev^fgdU east of the field 55.4; 56.4 

gwen-waxga y n east along the creek 

Gwen-p'unk' place-name ( = east of rotten [p'u y n]) 114.14 

de-will in front of the house ( = out of doors) 70.4 

daV-s-cPmcfl on top of the mountain 188.15 

daV-will over the house 59.2; 140.5 

daV-p!iya y over the fire 24.6, 7 

7he ee '8'd u ma K l beyond the mountain 124.2; 196.13 

oZ-«-o tt ma7 at, to the mountain 136.22; 152.8; 192.5,7,8 

hd ,e ya^p!iya y on both sides of the fire 176.12 

hd u ya^8'd u ma y l on both sides of the mountain 152.2 

dirfgdil west of the field 55.3 

di-waxga y n some distance west along the creek 

di-8'd u ma y l at foot ([ ?] = in rear) of the mountain 

Dl il -dala y m place-name ( = over the rock [ ? ]) 

Gel-yalV place-name ( = abreast of pines) 112.13 

* Perhaps really Di t -daia"m west or the rock (?). 
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A few cases of compound pre-positives occur: 

]*a-gwelrp!iya? under the ashes (literally, in-under-the-fire) 

118.4 
Tiorgwd-xiycf at bottom of the water 60.12, 14 
Tia-gwel-fge'tmtgam down in dark places 196.7 

An example of a pre-positive with a noun ending in pre-pronominal 
-x is afforded by ha-dd a nx molhiH' in-ear bed 14.4; 15.13; 88.2 
(alongside of dd a molhiY bed-eared 15.12; 86.6). It is somewhat 
doubtful, because of a paucity of illustrative material, whether local 
phrases with final pre-pronominal -x can be freely used. 

i 96. POSTPOSITIONS 

Not all pre-positives can be suffixed to the demonstrative go- to 
form postpositions; e. g., no *gaJia y , *gaha x n, *gagwe y l are found in 
Takelma. Very few other words (adverbs) are found in which what 
are normally pre-positives occupy the second place: me"al toward 
this dibection 58.9; ye'Vdal in the brush 71.3. Instead of -ha in, 
-na y u is used, an element that seems restricted to the postposition 
gancfu in. The jro-postpositions that have been found are: 

gadaW on 48.15; 49.1 

gidi* (= gar-di*) on, over 49.12 

gidl" (=gard%") in back 

granatin 47.2; 61.13; 64.4; 110.9 

gadcfl among 94.12 

ga'aH to, for, at, from 43.6; 44.4; 55.6; 58.11 

gadd a by, along 60.1 

gaxd a between 

gede in front (?) 28.8, 9 

and possibly: 

gasal in adverb gasa'lhi quickly 28.10; 29.14; 160.1 

Examples of their use are: 

wi'li gadaW on top of the house 14.9; 15.5 

da'n gada s Y on the rock 

Vga a gidl upon the land 49.12 

fix* gadcfl in between the fire 94.12 

da'n gadaH among rocks 

da'n gadd alongside the rocks (cf. 60.1) 

vmHham-hoidigwia gada a ginV'Y he went right by where there 

was round-dancing (literally, menstruation-dancing-with by 

he-went) 106.13 
el gana y u in the canoe 96.24; 112.3 
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dola' gancfu in the old tree 24.1 

wa-iwi' i fa 9 ga € <i K l to the female 15.14 

go! ga e a"l for that reason 50.2; 124.6; 146.20, 21; 188.6; 194.11 

bixal wi e in-wi u ga*al ya' e he goes every month Qiterally, month 

diff erent-every at hfc-goes) 
da'n gaxd a between the rocks 
din gede y right at the falls 33.13 
Yuk K ya'Vwa gede l right by Yuk'ya'kVa 188.17 

Postpositions may be freely used with nouns provided with a pos- 
sessive suffix; e. g., ela't'V gada s Tc K on my tongue; will'* gancfu in 
his house, cf . 194.7. There is no ascertainable difference in significa- 
tion between such phrases and. the corresponding pre-positive forms, 
daV-eladt and Tia-wili fi da. Sometimes a postposition takes in a 
group of words, in which case it may be enclitically appended to the 
first: 

kliyl'x garfau baAgina'xdd smoke in its-going-out ( = [hole] in 
which smoke is to go out) 176.7 

Although local phrases involving a postposition are always pro- 
nounced as one phonetic unit, and the postpositions have become, 
psychologically speaking, so obscured in etymology as to allow of 
their being preceded by the demonstrative with which they are them- 
selves compounded (cf. ga ga e cfl above), they have enough individu- 
ality to render them capable of being used quasi-adverbially without 
a preceding noun: 

gada'Y 8'u e willfe e I sat on him 

gadaV telafiVUla'YdeF I step on top of it (148.17) 

gidi* galxgwa thereon eating ( = table) 

gidi' € -hi closer and closer (literally, right in back) 

gadd a yeweyaW" he got even with him (literally, alongside he- 
returned-having-him) 17.5 

mal yam abaH dul gede K salmon-spear-shaft only in-house, spear- 
point thereby 28.7, 9 

(ft* gana^u I am inside 

ga'nau naga' i€ wilVfV he went through my house (literally, in 
he-did my-house[for naga' u see § 69]) cf. 78.5 

Other postpositions than those compounded with ga- are: 

daVZ near (cf. da e ol- as pre-positive in da s oldid$ near me): 

wili'fV da e o y l near my house 
wa with (also as incorporated instrumental wa~, § 38) 25.5; 47.5 

» Yuk'ya'k'wa gadawzs said to be preferaole, whence it seems possible that gidc is not really equivalent 
to ga that + de- in front, but is palatalized as adverb (see below, § 104) from gadda. 
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ha-bini* in the middle: wili 7ia'-bini Sl in the middle of the house; 

ha-be e -binV noon (literally, in-sun [ = day]-middle) 126.21; 

186.8 
-di y 8 away: eme"di8 away from here; dedewtti' i dadi y 8 (? outside of) 

the door 176.6 

It is peculiar that mountain-names generally have a prefix air and 
a suffix -dis: 

<d-dauya' a Vwardi8 (cf. dauyd' a lc % " supernatural helper) 172.1 

aZ-wila'mxa-dis 

oLsawZrtfardis 

That both aZ- and -dis are felt not to be integral parts of these 
mountain-names is shown by such forms as he^-wilci'mxa beyond 
Alwila'mxadis 196.14 and al-dauya' a lc % ". In all probability they are 
to be explained as local phrases, at, to (al-) . . . distant (-dis), 
descriptive of some natural peculiarity or resident supernatural 
being. 

Differing apparently from other postpositions in that it requires 
the preceding noun to appear in its pre-pronominal form (i. e., with 
final -x if it is provided with it in Scheme II forms) is wa'Vi* with- 
out, which would thus seem to occupy a position intermediate 
between the other postpositions and the pre-positives. Examples are : 

U'ldei waWi* without eyes 26.14; 27.6 
dagax wa'Vi' without head 
yuklalx wa'Vi* without teeth 57.4 
nixa wa'Vi* motherless 

As shown by the last example, terms of relationship whose third 
personal possessive suffix is -xa (-a) use the third personal form as 
the equivalent of the pre-pronominal form of other nouns (cf. also 
§ 108, 6), a fact that casts a doubt on the strictly personal character 
of the -xa suffix. No third personal idea is possible, e. g., in maxa 
wa'Vi* e#V I am fatherless. waVi* is undoubtedly related to wa 
with ; the -k*i e may be identical with the conditional particle (see § 7 1 ) . 

On the border-line between loosely used preposition and inde- 
pendent adverb are nogwcf below, down river from (? =no n down 
river + demonstrative ga that) : nogwa will below the house 
76.7; and Jiinwcf above, up river from (cf. hincfu up river) : Tii'nwa 

Will ABOVE THE HOUSE 77.1. 

i Properly speaking, ha-bini x Is a pre-posltlve phrase from noun-stem bin- (cf. de-bin first, last, and 
[7] bilgan-z- breast [ ? = middle part of body-front]) with characteristic 4-. 6e«-W»- sun's middle Is 
compounded like, e. g., Vgto- bok'dan- eabth's neck above (§ 93). 
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6. Post-nominal Mements (§§ 97-102) 

i 07. GENERAL REMARKS 

Under the head of post-nominal elements are included a small 
group of suffixes which, though altogether without the distinct indi- 
viduality characteristic of local postpositions, are appended to the 
fully formed noun, pronoun, or adjective, in some cases also adverb, 
serving in one way or another to limit or extend the range of appli- 
cation of one of these denominating or qualifying terms. The line 
of demarcation between these post-nominal elements and the more 
freely movable modal particles discussed below (§ 114) is not very 
easy to draw; the most convenient criterion of classification is the 
inability of what we have termed post-nominal elements to attach 
themselves to verb-forms. 

i 08. EXCLUSIVE -fa 

The suffix -fa is freely appended to nouns and adjectives, less fre- 
quently to pronouns, in order to specify which one out of a number 
is meant; the implication is always that the particular person, object, 
or quality mentioned is selected out of a number of alternative and 
mutually exclusive possibilities. When used with adjectives -Va has 
sometimes the appearance of forming the comparative or superlative ; 
e. g.,aga (1) tloso'Ha (2) this (1) is smaller (2), but such an inter- 
pretation hardly hits the truth of the matter. The sentence just 
quoted really signifies this is small (not large like that). As a 
matter of fact, -fa is rather idiomatic in its use, and not susceptible 
of adequate translation into English, the closest rendering being 
generally a dwelling of the voice on the corresponding English word. 
The following examples illustrate its range of usage: 

hapxit !l fi t f SL child male (not female) (i. e., boy) 14.1; 156.8 

wa-im ,( VsL ga e al yewe' 4 * the-woman to he-turned (i. e., he now 
proceeded to look at the woman, after having examined her 
husband) 15.14 

maha'iVB, a'nl* gun na s 7iaga ,u the-big (brother) not in-any-way 
he-did (i. e., the older brother did nothing at all, while his 
younger brother got into trouble) 23.6; (58.3) 

aga waxaVa, xebe"n this his-younger-brother did-it (not he him- 
self) 

JcIwa'lVa younger one 24.1 ; 58.6 
§§ 97-98 
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d'fc'da duV* gtfs'i' t'Ualdk'" e#V he (aY) (is) handsome (du) 

I-but ugly I-am 
u'8 : i ndxdeJc' al-teli'lV*,* give-me my-pipe red-one (implying 

others of different color) 
waga'Vh* di which one? 
aga Hos-d'H'a. i'daga yaxa maha'iVs, this (is) small, that but 

large (cf 128.7) 
I'daga S'5"* moAa'it'a that-one (is) altogether-big ( = that one 

is biggest) 

It seems that, wherever possible, -fa keeps its f intact. To prevent 
its becoming -da (as in alJcda above) an inorganic a seems to be 
added in: 

1/uZsa't'a* soft 57.9 (cf. Tc!u s ls worm; more probably directly from 
TcIulsaY 130.22) 

§ 00. PLURAL (-few, -ban, -Han) 

As a rule, it is not considered necessary in Takelma to specify the 
singularity or plurality of an object, the context generally serving to 
remove the resulting ambiguity. In this respect Takelma resembles 
many other American languages. The element -(a)n, however, is 
not infrequently employed to form a plural, but this plural is of 
rather indefinite application when the noun is supplied with a third 
personal possessive suffix (compare what was said above, § 91, in 
regard to -gwan). The fact that the plurality implied by the suffix 
may have reference to either the object possessed or to the possessor 
or to both (e. g., beya'nhan his daughters or their daughter, 
their daughters) makes it very probable that we are here dealing, 
not with the simple idea of plurality, but rather with that of reci- 
procity. It is probably not accidental that the plural -(a)n agrees 
phonetically with the reciprocal element -an- found in the verb. In 
no case is the plural suffix necessary in order to give a word its full 
syntactic form; it is always appended to the absolute noun or to the 
noun with its full complement of characteristic and pronominal affix. 
The simple form ~(a)n of the suffix appears only in the third per- 
sonal reflexive possessive ~gwa-n (see § 91) and, apparently, the third 
personal possessive -fan of pre-positive local phrases (see p. 238). 
Many absolute nouns ending in a vowel, or in I, m, or n, also nouns 
with personal affixes (including pre-positives with possessive suffixes) 
other than that of the third person, take the form -han of the plural 
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suffix; the -h- may be a phonetically conditioned rather than mor- 
phologically significant element. Examples are: 

Noun 

slnsan decrepit old woman 



ts'Ii'xi dog 
ya'pla person 176.1, 12 
el canoe 13.5; 112.3,5 
wik!u u ya y m my friend 
wits' lal my nephew 22.1 
boH'bidifV my orphan child 
no'tsladz neighboring to me 
hinds O mother! 186.14 



Plural 

8%nsanha,n 

te'/ixi'han 

yap/a'han 32.4 

eThan 

wiJc!u v y4fmhan 

wits'!aiha,n 23.8, 10; 150.4 

bd u fbidif¥hsni 

nd'ts!ade e h&n 

Mndeh&n O mothers! 76.10, 13 



A large number of chiefly personal words and all nouns provided 
with a possessive suffix of the third person take -fan as the plural 
suffix; the -fan of local adverbs or nouns with pre-positives has 
been explained as composed of the third personal suffix -t % and the 
pluralizing element -Turn: no' ts!d a f an his neighbors. In some cases, 
as in wa^m H fan girls 55.16; 106.17, -fan may be explained as 
composed of the exclusive -fa discussed above and the plural -n. 
The fact, however, that -fan may itself be appended both to this 
exclusive -fa and to the full third personal form of nouns not pro- 
vided with a pre-positive makes it evident that the -fa- of the plural 
suffix -fan is an element distinct from either the exclusive -fa or 
third personal -f. -fa a fa-n is perhaps etymologically as well as 
phonetically parallel to the unexplained -dd a da of da'¥dd a da over 
him (see §93). Examples of -fan are: 



Noun 

Zom*/r' old man 112.3, 9; 114.10; 

126.19 
mologcfl old woman 168.11; 

170.10 
wa-iwi' 4 girl 124.5, 10 

afi-hi K just they (cf. 49.11; 138.11) 
ts' !ixi-malia K i horse 
ld u s% ri his plaything 110.6, 11 
mo fu fa a his son-in-law 

tlda> louse (116.3,6) 

hapxi-t!l fi fa a boy 14.6; 156.8, 10 
ldap!a'la-u youth 132.13; 190.2 
\bala s u young 

wd*na'V w old 57.1; 168.2 



Plural 

lomt!i' ( t*Mi 
mologo'lV&n 

wa-ivn^Vsm 55.16; 60.2; 

106.17 
d'it'an they 
ts' lixi-wiaha'iVsLn 
ld u s% fi Va,n 
rao'^'dH'an their sister's 

husband 1 150.22; 152.4, 9 
t!da' a V*n 

hapxi-t!i' i fa a t % a.n 160.14 
dap!a'la-ut % a,Ji 132.12 
bala'uV&n 
wd u nd'Jc %w dan 



1 mot- seems to indicate not only the daughter's husband, but also, In perhaps a looser sense, the rela- 
tives gained by marriage of the sister. 
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The plural form -klan is appended to nouns in -ld'p*a and to the 
third personal -xa(ra) of terms of relationship. As -fc/- 1 is appended 
to nouns in -la!p x a also before the characteristic -i- followed by a 
possessive suffix, it is clear that -klan is a compound suffix consisting 
of an unexplained -fc/- and the plural element -(a)n. Examples of 
-Jc!an are : 

tnld'p akl&n men 128.11; 130.1, 7, 25; 132.17 

fcV e Za'2>'ak!an women 184.13 

mologold'p^akl&n old women 57.14; 128.3, 10 (also mologo'Wan) 

o'pxaklan her elder brothers 124.16, 20; 134.8; 138.7 

Vaba y xak\a,n his, their sons 132.10; 156.14 

ma'xaklan their father 130.19, 21; 132.12 

f awoxaklan their younger sister 148.5 

fc/a'sak!an their maternal grandmother 154.13; 156.8, 15, 18, 21 

i 100. DX7AL -£/// 
The suffix -ddi-dVI) is appended to a noun or pronoun to indicate 
the duality of its occurrence, or to restrict its naturally indefinite or 
plural application to two. It is not a true dual in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but indicates rather that the person or object indicated 
by the noun to which it is suffixed is accompanied by another person 
or object of the same kind, or by a person or object mentioned before 
or after; in the latter case it is equivalent to and connecting two 
denominating terms. Examples illustrating its use are: 

(jro^mdf 1 we two (restricted from gc^n we) 

</adIl goPm ih&mxinigam we two, that one and I, will wrestle 

(literally, that-one-and-another [namely, I] we we-shall- 

wrestle) 30.5 
sgi'ridVl two coyotes (literally, coyote-and-another [coyote]) 
wdxadVl two brothers (lit., [he] and his younger brother) 26.12 
sgisi ni'xadf 1 Coyote and his mother 54.2 

The element -dil doubtless occurs as an adjective stem meaning 
all, every, in aldH all 134.4 (often heard also as aldl 47.9; 110.16; 
188.1); TiadedUta everywhere 43.6; 92.29; and hat*gd a dllt'a in 

EVERY LAND 122.20. 

5 101. -wF* every 

This element is freely appended to nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, 
but has no independent existence of its own. Examples are : 

fo'wi" every day (literally, every sun) 42.1; 158.17 
zu' e nwi e every night (xu"n, xu u ne y night, at night) 

i It was found extremely difficult, despite repeated trials, for some reason or other, to decide as to whether 
-ft/- or -Q- was pronounced. -Jfc/i- and -k/on may thus be really -gi- and -gan. 
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bixal wi e inwi' e ba-i-wili'"* month comes after month (literally, 

' moon different-each out-goes) 
gwel- e wak x wiwi e every morning {gwel-*walc K wi* morning 44.1) 
da-Jio u xawi' e every evening 
JbOrbe'-biniwi'* every noon 

Faiwi" everything, something (Fa-, Vai- what, thing) 180.5, 6 
ada'Vvri' everywhere, to each 30.12; 74.2; 120.13 

As illustrated by Faiwi'*, the primary meaning of -wi e is not so 
much every as that it refers the preceding noun or adverb to a 
series. It thus conveys the idea of some in: 

dal e wi' e sometimes, in regard to some 57.12 
xd € newi' e sometimes 132.25 

With pronouns it means too, as well as others: 

gityn" I too 
md°wi" you too 58.5 

Like -dil, -wi* may be explained as a stereotyped adjectival stem 

that has developed into a quasi-formal element. This seems to be 

indicated by the derivative wi e i y n every, different 49.1; 160.20; 

188.12. 

§ 102. DEICTIC -*a N 

It is quite likely that the deictic -V is etymologically identical 
with the demonstrative stem a- this, though no other case has been 
found in which this stem follows the main noun or other word it 
qualifies. It differs from the exclusive -t % a in being less distinctly a 
part of the whole word and in having a considerably stronger con- 
trastive force. Unlike -^a, it may be suffixed to adverbs as well as 
to words of a more strictly denominative character. Examples of 
its occurrence are extremely numerous, but only a very few of these 
need be given to illustrate its deictic character: 

maV you ([I am ,] but you ) 26.3; 56.5; (cf. 49.8, 13) 

maha'i'a? big indeed 

ga e a, y ge will'* that one's house is there (literally, that-one there 

his-house [ that house yonder belongs to that fellow Coyote, not 

to Panther, whom we are seeking]) 55.4; cf. 196.19 
Jo^a* but nowadays (so it was in former days, but now things 

have changed) 50.1; 194.5 
ge'-hi gi^a? yok!oya"n that-far I-for-my-part know-it (others may 

know more) 49.13; 154.7 
y'i'm'a* gayaU he ate salmon (nothing else. 
§ 102 
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m. The Pronoun (§§ 103-105) 
§ 103. Independent Personal Pronouns 

The independent personal pronouns of Takelma, differing in this 
respect from what is found to he true of most American languages, 
show not the slightest etymological relationship to any of the various 
pronominal series found incorporated in noun and verb, except in so 
far as the second person plural is formed from the second person sin- 
gular by the addition of the element -p K that we have found to be 
characteristic of every second person plural in the language. The 
forms, which may be used both as subjects and objects, are as 
follows: 

Singular: First person, g% 56.10; 122.8; second person, ma y (ma a ) 
26.7; 98.8; third person, ok* 27.5; 156.12. Plural: First person, 
gcPm 30.5; 150.16; second person, mdp*; third person ai 49.11; 
xUamana y 27.10; 56.1 

Of the two third personal plural pronouns, ai is found most fre- 
quently used with post-positive elements; e. g., ayaf a just they 
(= ai ya' a ) 160.6; af*ya s they (= ai-*a s ) 49.11. When unaccom- 
panied by one of these, it is generally pluralized: afit K an (see § 99). 
The second, xilamana s , despite its four syllables, has not in the 
slightest yielded to analysis. It seems to be but little used in normal 
speech or narrative. 

All the pronouns may be emphasized by the, addition of -wi e (see 
§101), the deictic - £ a x (see §102), or the post-positive particles yaf a 
and enclitic -hi and -8'i e (see § 114, 1, 2, 4): 

maya' a just you 196.2 

ma'hi you yourself 

axhi y they themselves 104.13 (cf. 152.20) 

gtfs'i" I in my turn 47.14; 188.8; (cf. 6i.9) 

A series of pronouns denoting the isolation of the person is formed 
by the addition of -da*x or -da'*xi ( = -da e x + -hi) to the forms given 
above : 

g% i da n x(i) only I 

ma a da"x(i) you alone 

ak % da'x(i) all by himself 61.7; 90.1; 142.20; 144.6 

go u mda u x(i) we alone 

map^da'xli) you people alone 

aida'*x{i) they alone 138.11 
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The third personal pronouns are not infrequently used with pre- 
ceding demonstratives: 

hd' e ga (or i'daga) ak % da*x that one by himself (ak % used here 
apparently as a peg for the suffixed element -da*z by one's self) 
hd'a'ifan and ida'a'iVan those people 

Tid e - and tdo-, it should be noted, are demonstrative stems that occur 
only when compounded with other elements. 

The independent possessive pronouns (it is) mine, thine, his, 
ours, yours, are expressed by the possessive forms of the substan- 
tival stem ais 9 - having, belonging, property: a-is'deW it is mine 
23.2; 154.18, 19, 20; a-is'de'* yours; a'-is'da his 23.2, 3; (156.7) 
and so on. These forms, though strictly nominal in morphology, 
have really no greater concreteness of force than the English transla- 
tions mine, thine, and so on. 

§ 104. Demonstrative Pronouns and Adverbs 

Four demonstrative stems, used both attributively and substan- 
tively, are found: a-, ga, ida-, and hd ae ~. Of these only ga that 
occurs commonly as an independent word; the rest, as the first ele- 
ments of composite forms. The demonstratives as actually found 
are: 

Indefinite, ga that 60.5; 61.2; 110.4; 194.4,5 
Near first, a'ga this 44.9; 186.4; all this here 110.2; 188.20 
Near second. I'daga that 116.22; Idall that there 55.16 
Near third. M ,ae ga that yonder 186.5; hd'll that over there 

a- has been found also as correlative to ga- with the forms of na(g)- 
do, say: 

ana e ne*x like this 176.13 (ga-na'ne y x that way, thus 114.17; 
122.20) 

ana'na'H* it will be as it is now cf. 152.8 (ga~na e na"f it will be 
that way) 
perhaps also in: 

ada'Vwi' everywhere ( = adaH * this way, hither [see § 1 12, 1] + -wi' f 
every) 30.12; 74.2; 120.13 

Ida- (independently 46.5; 47.5; 192.6) seems to be itself a compound 
element, its first syllable being perhaps identifiable with t- hand. 
lda e afit % an and hd a£ a'ifan, referred to above, are in effect the sub- 
stantive plurals of I'daga and ha'^ga. te ae - as demonstrative pro- 
noun is doubtless identical with the local Aa oC - yonder, beyond, 
f ound as a prefix in the verb. 
§ 104 
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By far the most commonly used of the demonstratives is that of 
indefinite reference, ga. It is used as an anaphoric pronoun to refer 
to both things and persons of either number, also to summarize a pre- 
ceding phrase or statement. Not infrequently the translation that 
or those is too definite; a word of weaker force, like it, better 
serves the purpose. The association of I'daga and M' ae ga with spa- 
cial positions corresponding to the second and third persons respec- 
tively does not seem to be at all strong, and it is perhaps more accu- 
rate to render them as that right around there and that yonder. 
Differing fundamentally in this respect from adjectives, demonstra- 
tive pronouns regularly precede the noun or other substantive ele- 
ment they modify: 

a'ga sgi'si this coyote 108.1 

I'daga yap!a x that person 

ga e aJdil all that, ail of those 47.12 

A demonstrative pronoun may modify a noun that is part of a local 
phrase: 

I'daga hefi e 8'd u ma y l beyond that mountain 122.22; 124.1 
Corresponding to the four demonstrative pronoun-stems are four 
demonstrative adverb-stems, derived from the former by a change 
of the vowel -a- to -e-: e-, ge, ide-, and he* 6 -. Just as ga that was 
f ound to be the only demonstrative freely used as an independent 
pronoun, so ge there, alone of the four adverbial stems, occurs outside 
of compounds, e-, %de~, and he ee - f however, are never compounded 
with ge, as are a-, Ida-, and ha ae - with its pronominal correspondent 
ga; a fifth adverbial stem of demonstrative force, me e (hither as 
verbal prefix), takes its place. The actual demonstrative adverbs 
thus are: 

Indefinite, ge there 64.6; 77.9; 194.11 

Near first, eme" here 112.12, 13; 194.4; me e - hither 

Near second, i'deme? right around there 46.15 

Near third. he' "me? yonder 31.13 

Of these, me*-, the correlative of he ee -, can be used independently 
when followed by the local -al : me' e al on this side, hitherwards 
58.9; 160.4. he**- away, besides frequently occurring as a verbal 
prefix, is found as a component of various adverbs: 

he'dada", he e da" over there, away from here, off 46.8; 194.10 

hef e ne x then, at that time 120.2; 146.6; 162.3 

hJ'daY on that side, toward yonder § 104 
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m«*- can be used also with the adverb ge of indefinite reference pre- 
ceding; the compound, followed by di, is employed in an interroga- 
tive sense: geme"di where? when? 56.10; 100.16; 190.25. The 
idea of direction in the demonstrative adverbs seems less strong 
than that of position: Ke' ee me e baxa' e m he comes from over there, 
as well as he ,e€ me s gini'W he goes over there, me*- and he^-ihd**-) , 
however, often necessarily convey the notions of toward and away 
from the speaker: me'^-yewe** hd'^^yewe*' he came and went back 

AND FORTH. 

Demonstrative adverbs may take the restrictive suffix -do*x or 
-dala'*x (cf. -da e x with personal pronouns, §103): 

eme e da' e x 114.4, 5 ) 

_* i t /* .. .. m * a ' here alone 
eme?daba' € x 114.14J 

§ 105. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns 

As independent words, the interrogative and indefinite stems occur 
with adverbs or adverbial particles, being found in their bare form 
only when incorporated. The same stems are used for both inter- 
rogative and indefinite purposes, a distinction being made between 
persons and things: 

nek % who? some one 86.2, 23; 108.11 
Vai what? something 86.5; 122.3; 128.8 

As independent adverb also perhaps: 

Jc'ai tlumftxi perhaps he'll strike me 23.3 
As interrogatives, these stems are always followed by the interroga 
tive enclitic particle di, ¥ai always appearing as lea- when di imme- 
diately follows: 

neW-di who? 46.15; 86.4; 142.9 
fcV-diwhat? 47.9; 60.11; 86.8 

Ya'i . . . di occurs with post-positive ga'cfl: 

Va'i ga'al di" what for? why? 71.15; 86.14; 98.8 
As indefinites, they are often followed by the composite particle 
-8'i'wa'Vdi: 

nek K -8'i*wa'lc K di I don't know who, somebody 22.8 
Vai-s'tfwa'Ydi I don't know what, something 96.10 

As negative indefinites, neV and Vai are preceded by the negative 
adverb a'ni* or wede, according to the tense-mode of the verb (see 

§72): 
§ 105 
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a'nl'ne y V nobody 63.4; 90.8, 25 

a'nVVaH nothing 58.14; 61.6; 128.23 

we'de nek x u'8'iV nobody will give it to me (cf. 98.10) 

we'de Tcai vfs'dam do not give me anything 

With the post-nominal -wi ft every, Vai forms YaiwV* everything, 
something. No such form as *neFwi", however, occurs, its place 
being taken by aldH, aldl all, everybody. In general, it may be 
said that Vai has more of an independent substantival character 
than nek % \ it corresponds to the English thing in its more indefinite 
sense, e. g., Ya'i gwala many things, everything 96.15; 102.11; 
108.8 

The adverbial correspondent of Vai is gwi how? where? 46.2; 
78.5. In itself gwi is quite indefinite in signification and is as such 
often used with the forms of na(g)- do, act 47.11 ; 55.7: 

gwi'di nagalf how are you doing? (e. g., where are you going?) 
86.17; (138.25) 

As interrogative, it is followed by di: 

gvri'dihowl where? 44.5; 70.6; 73.9; 190.10 

as indefinite, by 'S'i^wa'Vdi (cf. 190.4) : 

gwis 9 i*wa'Vdi in someway, somewhere 54.7; 96.8; 120.21 (also 
gwi'Tiap* somewhere) 

as negative indefinite, it is preceded by a'ni* or wede: 

a'ni* gwi* in no way, nowhere 23.6; 62.11; 192.14 
we'de gwi naY do not go anywhere! 

As indefinite relative is used gwi'ha, wheresoever 140.9, 13, 15, 19. 

IV. The Adjective (§§ 106-109) 

§ 106. General Remarks 

Adjectives can not in Takelma without further ado be classed as 
nouns or verbs, as they have certain characteristics that mark them 
off more or less clearly from both; such are their distinctly adjectival 
suffixes and their peculiar method of forming the plural. In some 
respects they closely approach the verb, as in the fact that they are 
frequently preceded by body-part prefixes, also in the amplification 
of the stem in the plural in ways analogous to what we have found 
in the verb. They differ, however, from verbal forms in that they 
can not be predicatively used (except that the simple form of the 
adjective may be predicatively understood for an implied third per- 
son), nor provided with the pronominal suffixes peculiar to the verb; 

§ 106 
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a first or second personal relation is brought about by the use of 
appropriate forms of the copula ex- be. They agree with the noun 
and pronoun in being frequently followed by the distinctly denomi- 
native exclusive suffix -fa (see § 98) and in the fact that, when 
forming part of a descriptive noun, they may take the personal end- 
ings peculiar to the noun: 

ts'lixl^maha'it'eY dog-big-my ( = my horse) 
As adjectives pure and simple, however, they are never found with 
the possessive suffixes peculiar to the noun; e. g., no such form as 
*mcLha'it % eY alone ever occurs. It thus appears that the adjective 
occupies a position midway between the noun and the verb, yet with 
characteristics peculiar to itself. The most marked syntactic feature 
of the adjective is that, unlike a qualifying noun, it always follows 
the modified noun, even when incorporated with it (see § 93). Ex- 
amples are: 

warim!* du girl pretty 55.7; 124.5 
yap! a dald? person wild 22.14 

sgi'sidarsga'xif Coyote sharp-snouted 86.3, 20; 88.1, 11 
p'im xu y m yele K x debU ,e salmon dry burden-basket full (=» burden- 
basket full of dry salmon) 75.10 

Rarely does it happen that the adjective precedes, in which case 
it is to be predicatively understood: 

gwa'la yaplcf many (were) the people 180.16 (but ya'pla gwak? 
people many 194.10) 

Even when predicatively used, however, the adjective regularly fol- 
lows the noun it qualifies. Other denominating words or phrases 
than adjectives are now and then used to predicate a statement or 
command : 

yu'Malx (1) wa'Vi' (2), ga (3) ga e aX (4) ddigia'Ui (5) gwas (6) [as 
they were] without (2) teeth (1), for (4) that (3) [reason] they 
brought them as food (5) intestines (6) 130.22 

mad' 6 (1) al-na a na"n (2) nagchida'* (3) [do] you in your turn (1) 
[dive], since you said (3) " I can get close to him " (2) 61.9 

§ 107. Adjectival Prefixes 

Probably all the body-part prefixes and also a number of the 

purely local elements are found as prefixes in the adjective. The 

material at hand is not large enough to enable one to follow out the 

^prefixes pf the adjective as satisfactorily as those of the verb; but 

§ 107 
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there is no reason to believe that there is any tangible difference of 
usage between the two sets. Examples of prefixes in the adjective 
are: 

1. dak-. 

dak'-maTw^i big on top 
dak'-^'Z f * big-headed 

2. <za a -. 

da,*^molhiY red-eared 14.4; 15.12; 96.13 
dvf-ho'k'wal with holes in ear 166.13, 19 
da,*-mahaH big-cheeked 

3. *•<?£-• 

8'in-ho'Fwal with holes in nose 166.13, 18 
s-in-MVjraZ big-nosed 25.1; 27.5, 13; 28.6 
s'in-pVZ** flat-nosed 

4. de-. 

de-ts'!uguH\ de-ts'!ugu' u sharp-pointed 74.13; 126.18 

de-fulu' e p dull 

de- e wini s f proceeding, reaching to 50.4 

5. da-. 

da-s#a'xi(t') long-mouthed 15.13; 86.3; 88.1, 11 
d*-8guli y short 33.17 
da- Tw'Vwal holed 176.7 
dsb-ma7iaH big-holed 92.4 
da-£/oso' tt small-holed 

6. gwen-. 

gwen-xdi'l e s slim-necked 
gwen-fge y m black-necked 196.6 

7. 1-. 

1-ts' fo'pal sharp-clawed 14.4; 15.13; 86.3 
l-ge'wa e % crooked-handed 
\-Tc!oh!o s k x ugly-Banded 

8. xa a -. 

xa a -raafta*i big-waisted, wide 

xa a -xdi'Z e * slim-waisted, notched 71.15; 75.6 

9. dP-. 

d?-k!£lix conceited 

10. di'-. 

dl'-maka y i big below, big behind 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 17 § 107 
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di'-Jclcfls lean in rump 

11. gwel-. 

ha-gwe\-bila y m empty underneath, like table (cf. harbUa y m 

empty) 
gwelrho'Jc'wal holed underneath 43, 9. 

12. ha-. 

ha,-bila y m empty (literally, having nothing inside, cf. biktm 
having nothing 43.6, 8, 14) 

13. sal-. 

sal-t/a'i narrow 
sal-te* Iuncfpx straight 

14. al~, (Referring to colors and appearances) 
fd-Vge y m black 13.3; 162. 4 

al-te a /i7 red 

2\-?gu' i€ 8' white 55.2; 188.11 

BXsgenhiY black 92.19 

a\-gwa'si yellow 

al-^grisaW green (participle of fgUV'm it gets green) 

*l-Jc!iyi'x-naf blue (literally, smoke-doing or being) 

*\-lclok!o y V ugly-faced 47.2; 60.5 

nUle'siY little-eyed 94.3; (94.6, 14) 

&\-fgeycfpx round 

sl-fmilcfpx smooth 

15. han-. 

h&n-hogvxiH with hole running through 56.9, 10 
A few cases have been found of adjectives with preceding nouns in 
such form as they assume with pre-positive and possessive suffix: 

da'Tdoloi-ts'tU red-cheeked 
gwitHvrtfa'i slim-wristed 

An example of an adjective preceded by two body-part prefixes has 
already been given (hargwel-hilcfm). Here both prefixes are coordi- 
nate in function (cf. 7ia-gwelrp!iya, y ', § 95). In: 

xafi-sdl-gwa'ri between-claws-yellow (mytlx name of Sparrow- 
Hawk) 166.2 

the two body-part prefixes are equivalent to an incorporated local 
phrase (cf. § 35, 4) 

§ 108. Adjectival Derivative Suffixes 

A considerable number of adjectives are primitive in form, i. e., 
not capable of being derived from simpler nominal or verbal stems. 
Such are: 

§ 108 
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lho'8'au getting older 

mahaH big 23.1; 74.15; 146.3 

bus' wiped out, destroyed, used up 42.2; 140.19 

du good, beautiful 55.7; 58.7; 124.4; 146.6 

t'U hot 57.15; 186.25 

fv>n rotten 140.21 

yo'Vi alive ([?] yoY being + enclitic -hi) (128.16) 

and many others. A very large number, however, are provided with 
derivative suffixes, some of which are characteristic of adjectives 
per se, 1 while others serve to convert nouns and pre-positive phrases 
into adjectives. Some adjectival stems seem capable of being used 
either with or without a suffix (cf . dor&ga'xi and de-ts'IuguY above, 
§107): 

mahaH and rnaTiaHf big 
al-gwa/si and dl-gwa'sif yellow 

1. -(i)t\ Probably the most characteristic of all adjectival suffixes 

is -(i)f , all -t % participles (see § 76) properly belonging here. 
Non-participial examples are: 

al-gwa'&iV yellow 

al-sgenhW black 92.19 

al-t!e e si K V little-eyed 94.3 

(?) TicfnV half ([?] cf. Aan- through) 146.22; .154.9; 192.7 

UolV one-horned 46.7; 47.7; 49.3. 

dd a ^mlh\ y V red-eared 14.4; 15.12; 88.2; 96.13 

de-te' !ugil\ K sharp-pointed 126.18 

TctulsaV soft (food) (cf. Tc!u y ls worm) 130.22 

Tptala'Tc'wa-goyd'H' elfe? I am story-doctor (cf. goyo y shaman) 

2. -al» Examples of adjectives with this suffix are: 

%-t8'!o'p*al sharp-clawed 14.4; 86.3 (cf. de-ts'liiguY sharp-pointed; 

for-p'-: -jr-cf. § 42, 1,6) 
tn'tnl thin 

(?) dihd five ([ ?] = being in front 2 ) 150.19, 20; 182.21 
sin-ho'FweA with holes in nose 166.13, 18; (56.9; 166.19; 176.7) 
s'inrJiii's'gal big-nosed 25.1; 27.5, 13; 28.6 
My al flat 

rai'xal how much, how many (used interrogatively and relatively) 
100.8; 182.13 

mixa,'Yka numerous, in great numbers 92.28; 94.1 

* A few adjectives In -am (— -an) are distinctly nominal In appearance; btla>m having nothing; xila>m 
Bex (bat also as noun, dead person, ghost). It hardly seems possible to separate these from nouns like 
Mo>m boabd; U!ela y m hail. 

* Cf. American Anthropologist, n. s., voL 9, p. 366. 

§ 108 
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3. -di. A few adjectives have been found with this suffixed element: 

hapsd? little 192.6; hd'p di 24.12; 60.15; 61.5 (cf. M a px? child 

128.16) 
yap la daldi y wild man (cf. dal- in the brush) 22.14 
gama'xdirfiw 94.3, 6; 144.5; 182.4 
gwddV finished (cf. gwel- leg) 34.1; 79.8; 94.18 

4. -£«/- (-*£)• In a small number of adjectives this element is doubt- 

less to be considered a suffix: 

i'ltslaF" bad, ugly 182.1; 186.22; 198.4 (cf. pi. il'a'kaV) 
sin-p'i'l e s flat-nosed 

xd a -xdi'l e a slim-waisted 71.15; 75.6 (cf. inferential passive xd-i- 
xdi'lxdalVam they have been notched in several places) 

A few adjectives in -*, evidently morphologically connected with 
the scattering nouns in -*, also occur: 

grams blind 26.14 

bah long 14.5; 33.16; 158.1 

8'uns' thick 90.3 

5. -(a)x. This suffix disappears in the plural (see below, § 109), 

so that no room is left for doubt as to its non-radical character. 
Whether it is to be identified with the non-agentive -x of the 
verb is somewhat uncertain, but that such is the case is by no 
means improbable; in some cases, indeed, the adjective in -x 
is connected with a verb in -x. The -a^px of some of the 
examples is without doubt composed of the petrified -6- found 
in a number of verbs (see § 42, 1) and the adjectival (or non- 
agentive) -x. 

al-fgeyefpx round (cf . alrt'geye y px it rolls) 

*aZ-te*/tma x px straight 

da-ts'Iamx sick 90.12, 13, 21; 92.5; 150.16 

oZ-£'raiZa N px smooth 

das-p'o'a e x crooked (cf. p*owo"x it bends) 

i-ge'wa e x crooked-handed 

More transparently derivational in character than any of those 
listed above are the following adjectival suffixes: 

6. -gwat* having. Adjectival forms in -grvaY are derived partly 

by the addition of the adjectival suffix -(a)? to third personal 
reflexive possessive forms in -'Vgwa (-xagwa), or to palatalized 
passive participial forms in -*£'*, themselves derived from 
nouns (see § 77), partly by the addition of -gwaY to nouns in 
§ 108 
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their pro-pronominal form (-&). The fact that these various 
-gwaY forms, despite their at least apparent diversity of origin, 
clearly form a unit as regards signification, suggests an ultimate 
identity of the noun reflexive -gwa (and therefore verbal 
indirect reflexive -gwa-) with the passive participial -V*. The 
-gwa- of forms in -x-gwaV is not quite clear, but is perhaps to 
be identified with the comitative -gwa- of the verb. An 
adjective like yu'Jc!al-x-gwaf teeth-having presents a parallel- 
ism to a verbal participle like daV-llmrX-gwaf with (tree) 
falling over one (from aorist dak*-limlrn-x-gwa-de e i am with 
it falling over me, see § 46) that is suggestive of morphologic 
identity. Examples of -gwaY adjectives are: 

wayaf uxagwat' having daughter-in-law 56.10 (cf. waya'uxagwa 

her own daughter-in-law) 
fgwana'fgwsit' slave-having (cf . fgwana'fgwa his own slave) 
Da-£dri-eld' a t % gwa,V l Squirrel-Tongued (literally, in-mouth squirrel 

his-tongue having [name of Coyote's daughter]) 70.6; 72.4; 

75.11 
ni'xagwat* mother-having (cf. ni'xak*" mothered) 
me'zagwat* father-having (cf. me'xak'* fathered) 
lc t e ie le'pigigwB.V wife-having (cf. Fet'le'pigiF" wived 142.6) 
grw^sgwaV wife-having 128.4 (cf. gu u -x-de s V my wife 142.9) 
dagaxgw&Y head-having (cf. da'g-ax-deY my head 90.13) 
to'/tt'fagwat' having Indian money (cf. te'Iiflx Indian money 

14.13) 
A form with -gwaf and the copula ei- (for persons other than the 

third) takes the place in Takelma of the verb have : 
t8' fu'lxgwaf elfe* I have money (literally money-having or 

moneyed I-am 
te' Julx-gwaY he has money 
Aside from the fact that it has greater individuality as a distinct 

phonetic unit, the post-positive wa'Jc' is without is the mor- 
phologic correlative of -gwaf having: 
dagax wa'Vi* elf head without you-are 
da'gaxgwaf elf head-having you-are 

Similarly: 

nixa wa'Vi* elfe* mother without I-am 
ni'xagwaf elfe s mother-having I-am 

i The fact that this form has a body-part prefix (da- mouth) seems to Imply its verbal (participial) 
character. -Cgwat in it, and forms like it, may have to be analyzed, not as -f gwa his own+ -C, but rather 
as -f Bi3+-fw<*- HAVINO+- f . In other words* from a noun-phrase t'&n el&'<* (older el&'at') squirrel ms. 
tongue may be theoretically formed a comitative intransitive with prefix: * da-C&n-eld'ot'-gwadefi I ah 
having squirrel's tongue in my mouth, of which the text-form is the participle. This explanation has 
the advantage over the one given above of putting farms in -tpotf and -jgtoat' omone line; cf . also 73.15. 

$ 108 
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7. -imikli. A few adjectives have been found ending in this suffix 

formed from temporal adverbs: 

JiopH'nimikli (men) of long ago 168.1 (hopl&n long ago 58.4, 7, 11) 
Jo^i'mikli (people) of nowadays (bo* now 188.8; 194.5) 

8. -(i)k!i. This suffix, evidently closely related to the preceding 

one, forms adjectives (with the signification of belonging to, 
always being) from local phrases. Examples are: 

harwill'y\k\i belonging to good folks, not " common" (from fai-trift 

in the house) 
xd a -b&mik\i s being between sticks 
ha-bami' sikli e dwelling in air 

xd a -da'nik\i belonging between rocks (e. g., crawfish) 
daV-p!i'yak\\* staying always over the fire 
Jia-p!i'ya,k\i e belonging to fire 

9. - e xi. A few adjectival forms in - e xi, formed from local phrases, 

seem to have a force entirely coincident with adjectives in-(i)£/i; 

Jia-p!i'ya e xi belonging to fire 

ha-xi'ya e xi mink (literally, always staying in the water [from 
ha-xiya* in the water 33.4]) 

10. -H'Hti. This suffix seems to be used interchangeably with 

-(i)Jcli and - E xi. Examples are: 

har-bami'sa^xi 6 belonging to the air, sky 
a^-da'ni^xi* belonging between rocks 
harwili 6 l fi xi belonging to the house 
Kar-xi'ya^i'txi belonging to the water 
ha-p!iya s l n xi belonging to fire 

The following forms in - f £'xi, not derived from local phrases, doubt- 
less belong with these: 

gel^xi belonging there 160.24 

goyo*l n x\ belonging to shamans (used to mean : capable of wish- 
ing ill, supernaturally doing harm, to shamans) 170.11 

§ 109. Plural Formations 

A few adjectives form their plural or frequentative by reduplica- 
tion: 

Singular Plural 

de-bu'** full 49.14; 116.5 de-bii'btfx (dissimilated from 

-bu'ba'x) 122.17 

i'Uslak*" bad 182.1; 198.4 U'a'kaJc'" (dissimilated from 

Walts!-) 

makcti large 23.1 ; 74.15 mahml 32.15; 49.10; 130.4 

§ 109 
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Of these, the first two are clearly verbal in type. The probably non- 
agentive -z of de-bii'bcfx (also singular de-bii'^x from *de-bii'*lcl-x [cf. 
de-bu'*k!in i shall fill itJ) and the apparently passive participial 
-ofc' w of i'Hslalc*" strongly suggest that the first two of these adjec- 
tives are really adjectivally specialized verb-forms, mdhml is alto- 
gether irregular in type of reduplication. t!os'd' u little 56. 15 ; 74. 16 
forms its plural by the repetition of the second consonant after the 
repeated vowel of the singular: dalcloloi-tlos'u's'gwaf he has small 
cheeks. In regard to t x Ut % 170.18, the plural of fu hot 57.15, it 
is not certain whether the -$' is the repeated initial consonant, or 
the -V characteristic of other adjective plurals. 

Most adjectives form their plural by repeating after the medial 
consonant the vowel of the stem, where possible, and adding to the 
amplified stem the element -it* (probably from -kit\ as shown by 
its treatment with preceding fortis), or, after vowels, -fit"; a final 
non-radical -{a)x disappears in the plural. Jio's'au getting bigger 
(with inorganic -a-) forms its plural by the repetition of the stem- 
vowel alone, hos'd* 156.11; 158.11; similar is du*u s 58.10 which seems 
to be the plural of du pretty 58.8. yo'fi ([?] yot'-hi) alive forms 
the plural yot'i'hi ([?] yofi-hi) 128.16. Examples of the peculiarly 
adjectival plural in -(0&' *re : 



Singular 

al-fgeya y px round 
al-fmila^px smooth 
sal-ts' luncfpx straight 
8al-t!a'i narrow 
da-po'a e x crooked ( = -alc!-x) 

\-ge'vxi'x crooked- handed 
(= -aJc!-x; cf. aorist gewe- 
Jclavy carry [salmon] bow- 
fashion) 

de-ts'IiigUY sharp-pointed 126.18 

de-mu"p dull 

aUrWliH red 

dWgu'"*- white 55.2; 188.11 
at-fge y m black 13.3; 162.4 
bdlslong 14.5; 15.12, 15 



Plural 

alrfgeye'p'iV 
al-fmili'p'it* 
8al-t8' !u'n\xp x \t % 
8al-t!a'ys.Vit K 
gwif-p^'o'Vit* crooked 

armed 
i-ge'we e 'V\t % 



de-U* HLgUldV 
de-t % iilu' e p % it % 
da'Jcloloi-U' li'liViV he has red 

cheeks 
da'k!oloi~t*guyu*8'it t he has 

white cheeks 
da'Idoloi-fge'meViV he has 

black cheeks 
8'in%xdd a t*an bdHe/siV their 

noses are long 
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That these plurals are really frequentative or distributive in force 
is illustrated by such forms as da'Jc!oloi-ts' li'lifi? red-cheeked, 
which has reference not necessarily to a plurality of persons affected, 
but to the frequency of occurrence of the quality predicated, i. e., to 
the redness of both cheeks. 

V. Numerals (§§ 110, 111) 

§ J 10. Cardinals 

Cardinals 

1. ml' i£ sga £ 13.2; 192.8; ml' £ 8 
188.9 

2 P' 

3. xi'bini" 150.8 

4. gamga'm 148.5; 184.17 

5. dlhal 150.19, 20; 182.21 

6. ha £ imi' £ s 150.12 

7. Jia £ igd' € m 

8. 7ia £ ixi y n 

9. ha £ igo y 150.14 

10. i'xdU 13.1; 150.5; 182.22 

11. i'xdil mi' i£ sga £ gadaW 

ten one on-top-of 

12. i'xdil ga f£ m gadaW 
20. yap!ami"8 182.23 
30. xi'nixdil 

40. gamga'mijin ixdVl 

50. d^haldan ixdVl 

60. Tta £ lmi , t8ladanixdi K l 

70. ha'igd^Tnadan ixdVl 

80. JmHxi'ndan ixdi s l 

90. Tia'igogada'n ixdVl 
100. t!eimi' e 8 23.2, 4, 9, 12, 13 
200. gd u mHin t!eimi'*8 
300. o^n t!eimi' e 8 
400. gamga'mHn t!eimi fe 8 
1,000. i'xdildant!eimi"8 
2, 000. yaplami'W.adan tlexmi'*8 

mi' i£ sga £ is the usual uncompounded form of one. In compounds 
the simpler form mi' £ s (stem mlts!-) occurs as the second element: 

ha £ imi' £ s six ( = one [finger] in the hand) 
yap ! ami' £ s twenty ( = one man) 



Adverbs « 

mu**xda y n once 182.20; 188.13 



gd /e mijtn twice 

xi^nf 

gamga'man 

dehaldan 

JtaHmi'tsIackfn 

7ia £ igd' £ mada, y n 

ha £ lxinda s n 

Tia £ igd u gada?n 

ixdHda y n 



§ no 



i Often heard as g&'pinP 65.2, 5. 
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t!eimi"s one hundred (probably = one male [£/£'-]) 

me'l t'gd a -wii' e 8 crows earth-one ( = land packed full of crows) 

144.9, 11, 12, 13 
de*mi' e 8 in-front-one ( = marching in single file) 
almi' £ 8 all together 92.23, 24; 190.17 

Of the two forms for two, gd'ptinV seems to be the more frequently 
used, though no difference of signification or usage can be traced. 
gd'pHnV two and xi'bini s three are evident compounds of the 
simpler gd'*m and pi y n (seen in ha e lxi y n eight) and an element -bin? 
that is perhaps identical with -bini y of ha'-bini* in the middle. 
gamga'm four is evidently reduplicated from gd"m two, the falling 
accent of the second syllable being probably due to the former 
presence of the catch of the simplex. An attempt has been made 1 
to explain dthal five as an adjectival form in -al derived from de e - 
in front. The numerals six, seven, eight, and nine are best con- 
sidered as morphologically verbs provided with the compound prefix 
ha e i- in the hand (see J 35, 4), and thus strictly signifying one 
(finger) is in the hand; two, three, four (fingers) are in the 
hand. No explanation can be given of -go y in haHgo y nine, except 
that it may be an older stem for four, later replaced, for one reason 
or another, by thfe composite gamga'm two + two. i'xdll ten is 
best explained as compounded of i-x- hand (but why not lux- as in 
iiix-deW my hand?) and the dual -di K l, and as being thus equivalent 

to TWO HAND8. 

It thus seems probable that there are only three simple numeral 
steins in Takelma, mi' ie 8 one, gd"m two, and xi y n three. All the 
rest are either evident derivations from these, or else (dzhal probably 
and i'xdll certainly) descriptive of certain finger-positions. While the 
origin of the Takelma system may be tertiary or quinary (if -go y is 
the original stem for four and dzhal is a primary element), the 
decimal feeling that runs through it is evidenced both by the break 
at ten and by the arrangement of the numerals beyond ten. 

The teens are expressed by ten one above (i. e., ten over one), ten 
two above ; and so on. ga*a x l thereto may be used instead of gadaW 
over. Twenty is one man, i. e., both hands and feet. One hun- 
dred can be plausibly explained as equivalent to one male person. 2 
The other tens, i. e., thirty to ninety inclusive, are expressed by 

1 American Anthropologist, loc.cit., where nvE is explained as being in front, on the basis of the 
method of fingering used by the Takelma in counting. 
« Loc.cit. 

} 110 
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multiplication, the appropriate numeral adverb preceding the word for 
ten. xi'n ixdU thirty, however, uses the original cardinal xin, instead 
of the numeral adverb xint\ The hundreds (including two hundred 
and one thousand) are similarly expressed as multiplications of one 
hundred (t!eimi' € s), the numeral adverbs (xin instead of xi y nt* in 
three hundred) preceding t!eimi"8. Numerals above one thousand 
( = 10 X 100) can hardly have been in much use among the Takelma, 
but can be expressed, if desired, by prefixing the numeral adverbs 
derived from the tens to t!eimi' e 8; e. g., dihaldan ixdUdan t!eimi'*8 
5X10X100 = 5,000. 

As far as the syntactic treatment of cardinal numerals is concerned, 
it should be noted that the plural of the noun modified is never em- 
ployed with any of them: 

vxwwi'* gdpHni girl two (i. e., two girls) 55.2, 5, 7, 12 (wariwi'*- 

fan girls 56.11) 
mologold'p % agd'p!ini old- woman two 26.14 (mologold'p^aJclan old 

women 138.10) 
ha'p x da gd'pHni his child two 154.17 (hd'pxda his children) 

Like adjectives, attributive numerals regularly follow the noun. 
§ 111. Numeral Adverbs 

The numeral adverbs denoting so and so many times are derived 
from the corresponding cardinals by suffixing -an (often weakened 
to -tin) to ga"m two and its derivative gamga'm four; -f, to xin 
three ; -da N n, to other numerals (-ada y n, to those ending in - f m and 
-&/- = -*s). Jia e igd"m seven and ha'ixPn eight, it will be observed, 
do not follow gd' € m and xin in the formation of their numeral adverbs, 
but add -(a)da y n. 

It is not impossible that mti^x- in mtiPxckfn once is genetically 
related and perhaps dialectically equivalent to ml u 8-, but no known 
grammaticor phonetic process of Takelma enables one to connect them. 
7ia e lgd u gada y n nine times seems to insert a -go- between the cardinal 
and the adverbial suffix -dan. The most plausible explanation of the 
form is its interpretation as nine QvaHgo K ) that (ga) number-of-times 
(-da s n), the demonstrative serving as a peg to hang the suffix on. 

From the numeral adverbs are derived, by prefixing har- in, a 
further series with the signification of in so and so many places: 

Twr-gd^mfln in two places 
ha-gamgama s n 176.2, 3 in four places 
JhOrba'igdvgacUfn in nine places 

§ HI 
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Cardinals with prefixed ha- are also found, apparently with an 
approximative force, e. g. ; Jvanlehal about five 194.2. 

No series of ordinal numerals could be obtained, and the prob- 
ability is strong that such a series does not exist. debi y n occurs 
as first (e. g., will debi'n-lii first house), but may also mean last 
49.2; 150.15, a contradiction that, in view of the probable etymology 
of the word, is only apparent. debi y n is evidently related to hor-bin? 
in the middle, and therefore signifies something like in front of 
the middle; i. e., at either end of a series, a meaning that com- 
ports very well with the renderings of both first and last. It is 
thus evident that no true ordinal exists for even the first numeral. 

VI. Adverbs and Particles (§§ 112-114) 

A very large number of adverbs and particles (some of them simple 
stems, others transparent derivatives, while a great many others still 
are quite impervious to analysis) are found in Takelma, and, particu- 
larly the particles, seem to be of considerable importance in an idio- 
matically constructed sentence. A few specifically adverbial suffixes 
are discernible, but a large number of unanalyzable though clearly 
non-primitive adverbs remain; it is probable that many of these are 
crystallized noun or verb forms now used in a specialized adverbial 
sense. 

§ 112. Adverbial Suffixes 

Perhaps the most transparent of all is: 

1. -da s t\ This element is freely added to personal and demonstra- 
tive pronouns, adverbs or verbal prefixes, and local phrases, to 
impart the idea of direction from or to, more frequently the former. 
Examples of its occurrence are: 

<7^daY in my direction (gt I) 

wad€da,t % from my side (wadz to me) 

adaY on, to this side 112.17; 144.2 

i'dodaY in that direction, from that side (Ida- that) 

Aa /<x£ daY from yonder (Ad *- that yonder) 

gwi'daV in which direction? 190.18 (gwi how? where?) 

jredaY from there 144.8 

em^dat' from here 

me'MaY hitherwards 32.10, 11; 55.3 (me«- hither) 

fo'Mat' thitherwards (Tie*- away) 

noMaY from down river 23.9 (no u down river) 

§ 112 
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handset* (going) across Quin- across) 30.4; 31.16 

hd a ndado, y t x from across (the river) (ha'nda across it) 1 12. 17 ; 1 14. 17 

AoftaradaV from above (fto- in + bam- up) 

famz/a'dat' from water on to land (ha-xiycf in the water) 

dale -will' 1 d&t* from on top of the house (daV-will over the house) 

27.5; 62.5 
gwerir-t'gd a - lo'Vdandad^V from the east (gwe7irt K ga a -bo'Fda7ida 

east) 144.23; (cf. 146.1) 

More special in use of -da£ are: 

hondxd&V last year Qvotwx some time ago) 
dewe'nxadeft* day after to-morrow (dewe'nxa to-morrow) 
de?daY first, before others 110.5 

2. -xa. A fairly considerable number of adverbs, chiefly temporal 
in signification, are found to end in this element. Such are: 

ho»xa. y yesterday 76.9; 98.21 

da-hd*™? this evening 13.3; 16.15; 63.8; 78.4 

dabalni'xa, for a long time (cf. bals long and lep*ni'xa in winter) 

54.4; 108.16 
ya'xa continually, only, indeed (cf. post-positive yd' a just) 54.5; 

63.3; 78.10 
dewe'nx* to-morrow 77.14; 112.15; 130.17; 194.1 
dapla'xz, toward daylight, dawn 45.4 
de' e x& henceforth (cf. de- in front of) 196.5 
saraa'xa in summer (cf. sa'ma summer 188.13; verb-stem sam-g- 

be summer 92.9) 162.16; 176.13, 15 
letfni'xa, in winter 162.20; 176.15 
de-bixi'msa, ([ ? ] = -t-xa) in spring ([ ? ] cf. bi'xal moon) 
da-yd u ga'mx& in autumn 186.3 
te7i's*a ([1]=~t'Xa) at night 182.20 
xami'txeL by the ocean (cf. xam- into water) 21.1; 55.1 
(?) bd u -n$x&-da e soon, immediately (cf. 5o tt now and ne e well! or 

na- 1 do) 90.10; 108.2 
(?)da*raa'xau far away (forda £ -cf.da*-o x Znear) 14.3; 188.21; 190.6 

In tep*ni y x 90.6, a doublet of lep'ni'xa, -xa appears shortened to -x; 
this -x may be found also in honox some time ago (cf. 7wno' e again). 
Here perhaps belongs also dar-yawa'ntli-xi (adjectival?) in half, 

ON ONE SIDE (OF TWO) 94.3. 

It will be noticed that a number of these adverbs are provided 
with the prefix da- (de- before palatal vowels, cf. § 36, 2), the appli- 
cation of which, however, in their case, can not be explained. 

3. -ne\ A number of adverbs, chiefly those of demonstrative 
signification, assume a temporal meaning on the addition of -ne\ a 

i See Appendix A, p. 290. 

§ 112 
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catch intervening between the suffix and the stem. Etymologi- 
cally -ne may be identical with the hortatory particle ne 9 well, let 
(us) . 

Adverb Temporal 

Tie 01 ' there yonder A^'ne* then, at that time 45.6; 

49.14 
ge there 14.3; 15.5, 12 grcW so long 92.10; 198.9 

me e - hither rae*ne e at this time 24.14 (cf. also 

ma'nai around this time 178.4) 
e'me* here 31.3; 192.9 em€*ne(ya' a -fti) (right) here([?] = 

now) 190.23 
gwi how? 46.2; 78.5 givi^ne some time (elapsed), how 

long? 44.2; 48.9; 148.7 
To this set probably belong also: 

xU e n, xu"ne' at night, night 45.3; 46.12; 48.10; 160.22 

b&n by day 166.2 (cf. bl sun, day) 

Jtop!l e n long ago 58.4; 86.7,9; 192.15; 194.4 

xd e nev>i" sometimes 132.25 

bo»nZ now, yet 130.23 (cf. bo u now) 

%'de?ne x , which the parallelism of the other forms in -ne y with de, 
monstrative stems leads one to expect, does not happen to occur- 
but probably exists. Curiously enough, he fi ne not infrequently may 
be translated as like, particularly with preceding Vai (§ 105): 

Va'i h^ne bem something like wood 186.11 
Fai gwala 7ie' e ne like various things 196.3 

A number of other adverbial suffixes probably occur, but the 
examples are not numerous enough for their certain determination. 
Am ong them is -ada y : 

no u gvxida s some distance down river 54.2 (cf. no u down river and 

no u gwa y down river from 75.14) 
Kinwadcf some distance up river 56.4; 100.18; 102.4 (cf. hincfu 

up river and hinwa K up river from 77.1). 
Iva'nt'dda across the river 98.5; 192.3; (cf. ha y nt % across, in half) 

Several adverbs are found to end in -(da)da s , perhaps to be identified 
with the -da e of subordinate verb-forms : 

bo u -Mxada e immediately 90.10, 12; 108.2 

he e (da)da u away from here 92.5; 172.5; 194.10; 196.11 

gwd-HuaFwi* early in the morning 44.1; 63.9; 77.14; 190.1 seems 
to be a specialized verb-form in -&'i e if, whenever. It is possible 
that there is an adverbial -V suffix: 

gwe s 7Vt % in back, behind 94.15 

Aa'nf across, in half 146.22; 154.9; 192.7 § 112 
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It may be that this -f has regularly dropped off when final in poly- 
syllables: 

daVZnear 100.15; but da'o'U'i (-<2d*o'Z[f']+-%t) 136.7 
§ 113. Simple Adverbs 

The simple adverbs that are closely associated with demonstrative 
stems have been already discussed (§104). A number of others, 
partly simple stems and partly unanalyzable derivatives, are listed 
here, such as have been already listed under adverbial suffixes not 
being repeated. 

1. Local adverbs: 

no u down river 17.9; 63.1; 124.15 

no fue 8' next door ([?] related to no*) 17.4; 188.2 

hina y u up river ([?] compounded with no*) 22.7; 23.1; 61.13; 

192.14 
da'-oV near (cf. -*', § 112, and see J 93) 100.15; 102.6; 126.2 
dihau(yd' a ) last of all (see § 93) 120.18 
gi' ie wa far oft 48.8; 192.1 

abaH in the house (cf. § 37, 14) 28.8; 43.13; 140.5 
M' ae ya y on both sides, mutually (cf. § 37, 5) 172.10; 176.6 

2. Temporal adverbs: 

6o tt now, to-day 49.13; 50.1; 56.11; 61.11 

Jia'wi still, yet (cf. § 37, 9) 78.1; 126.21; 192.8; 198.11 

x / • i-« x \ soon 128.18 

olo y m (utu x m) formerly, up to now 43.11; 63.1; 71.15; 166.2 

hemdi y when? 132.24; a'ni* hem never 

mi* now, already (often proclitic to following word) 22.4; 63.1; 
190.9 

gane then, and then (often used merely to introduce new state- 
ment) 47.14; 63.1, 2, 16 
A noteworthy idiomatic construction of adverbs or phrases of tem- 
poral signification is their use as quasi-substantives with forms of 
ViHl 1 - become. Compare such English substantivized temporal 
phrases as afternoon. Examples are: 

sama'xa laplc* in-summer it-has-become 92.11 

haye e wa'xdd a da la a U x in- their-re turning it-became (=it became 

time for them to return) 124.15 
habtibini diha'-uda la a lU % a* noon after-it when-it-became ( = when 
it was afternoon) 186.8 
§ 113 
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3. Negative and affirmative adverbs : 

7M % no 134.19,21 

Aa'-u yes 24.13; 64.1; 170.12 

a'm f not (with aorist) 23.3, 6; 64.3; 78.1 

a'ndi not? 56.10; 90.26 (e. g., a'ndi Vai are there not any?) 56.8 

ni* not? (with following subordinate): s'-ni'* naga'sbinda* didn't 

I tell you? 136.10 
nagctrdV do (you) not? 116.12 
wede not (with inferential and potential) 25.13; 122.22, 23 

4. Modal adverbs: 

Jiono" (rarely heard as Kond'n 74.8; this is very likely its origi- 
nal form, cf. - s n for -*ft€, § 112, 3) again, too, also 22.4; 58.5; 
134.1 
ganga only 54.4; 94.5; ga,7iga'-hi anyhow 94.8 ; 142.13; ganga-8 m i" 

just so, for fun 
wana y even 47.10; 61.3; 71.8; 76.4; 186.2 
yaxa' a wa however (cf. yaxa, § 114, 9; for -wa cf . gi' u wa, § 113, 1) 

72.11; 74.15 
Jia'ga explanatory particle used with inferential 28.10; 45.11 

(e. g., ga haga walla* yv>V so that one was really he 170.8) 
ndk!c? in every way, of all sorts (e. g., ¥ adi' nak!a 'a'ni* igi'Hian 
what kind was not taken?, i. e., every kind was taken 60.11) 
yews perhaps 136.23; 180.8; 196.18 
so', so" perfectly, well 136.20; 166.1 (e. g., 8'o" d&gwa'WgvnY 

take good care of yourself! 128.24) 

amadi'isi*) would that! 142.10 (e. g., amadi's'i* t!omoma"n I 

wish I could kill him; amadi loko' u would that he died! 196.2) 

wi'sa e m (cf. wis, § 114, 8) I wonder if 150.2, 3 (e. g., ml* wi'sa'm 

ya'* I wonder if he went already) 

It is a characteristic trait of Takelma, as of many other American 

languages, that such purely modal ideas as the optative (would 

that!) and dubitative (i wonder if) are expressed by independent 

adverbs without modification of the indicative verb-form (cf . further 

vri*ohiha K n ye'wa'H" wi'sa'm my-elder-brothers they- will-return 

I-WONDER-IF 150.2, 3). 

Several of the adverbs listed above can be used relatively with 
subordinates, in whfch use they may be looked upon as conjunctive 
adverbs: 

ho*-gwan x (1) y&onia'-uda' (2) bai-yeweya y Tc' w (3) as soon as(l) 

they went (2), she took him out again (3) 128.20 
yewS (1) xebe'yagwanaga'm (2) yewl (3) wa' a da (4) hiwili fus (5) 
perhaps (1) that we destroy him (2), perhaps (3) he runs (5) 

> Probably compounded of 60« now and gan(i) now, thin, and then. 

i 113 
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to her (4) ( = should we destroy him, perhaps he would run to 
her) 
waya' (1) Tie?ne s (2) de-Fiwi'Fauk % wanma s (3) ga (4) ntfnaJciV 
(5) just as (2) a knife (1) is brandished (3), that (4) he did 
with it (5) 172.12 (cf. he € ne x in its meaning of like, §112, 3) 

§ 114. Particles 

By particles are nere meant certain uninflected elements that have 
little or no meaning of their own, but that serve either to connect 
clauses or to color by some modal modification the word to which 
they are attached. They are never met with at the beginning of a 
clause or sentence, but occur only postpositively, generally as enclitics. 
Some of the elements listed above as modal adverbs (§ 113, 4) might 
also be considered as syntactic particles (e. g., wana, ha'ga, ndk!a s , 
which never stand at the beginning of a clause); these, however, 
show no tendency to be drawn into the verb-complex. Whenever 
particles qualify the clause as a whole, rather than any particular 
word in the clause, they tend to occupy the second place in the sen- 
tence, a tendency that, as we have seen (p. 65), causes them often 
to be inserted, but not organically incorporated, into the verb- 
complex. The most frequently occurring particles are those listed 
below: 

1. ya' a just. This element is not dissimilar in meaning to the 

post-nominal emphasizing - e a x (§ 102), but differs from it in 
that it may be embedded in the verb-form: 
i-yd' a -8ge e f8gaY he just twisted it to one side 31.5 

It only rarely follows a verb-form, however, showing a strong 
tendency to attach itself to denominating terms. Though 
serving generally to emphasize the preceding word, it does not 
seem to involve, like - e a\ the idea of a contrast : 

xd a -xo ya' a right among firs (cf. 94.17) 

7ie e ne ya! a just then, then indeed 63.13; 128.22; 188.1, 18 

dd u mxbin yd' a I shall just kill you 178.15 

It has at times a comparative force: 

gi { ya' a na e nada' £ you will be, act, just like me (cf. 196.2) 

2. hi. This constantly occurring enclitic is somewhat difficult to 

define. With personal pronouns it is used as an emphatic 
particle: 

ma' hi you yourself (cf. 104.13; 152.20 

§ H4 
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Similarly with demonstratives: 
ga' hi just that, the same 64.6; 96.16; 144.3; 190.21 
In such cases it is rather difficult to draw the line between it 
and ya' a , 1 to which it may be appended: 

ga yd' a hi gwdda s just under that 190.17 

7ian-yd' a -hi bd a -t % e ,e x just across the river she emerged 58.3 

As emphasizing particle it may even be appended to sub- 
ordinate verb forms and to local phrases: 

ydnCefida'hV just as I went (cf. 138.23; 152.5, 7) 
diha-udz hi y right behind me, as soon as I had gone 

. It may be enclitically attached to other particles, ya' a -W 
192.1 being a particularly frequent combination: 

g% { yaxa'-hi I, however, indeed 71.8 
Its signification is not always, however, so specific nor its 
force so strong. All that can be said of it in many cases 
is that it mildly calls attention to the preceding word with- 
out, however, specially emphasizing it; often its force is prac- 
tically nil. This lack of definite signification is well illustrated 
in the following lullaby, in the second line of which it serves 
merely to preserve the rhythm -'- : 

mo'xo wa'inhd buzzard, put him to sleep! 
8' i' mlii wa'inhd (?) put him to sleep! 
p'e'lda wa'inhd slug, put him to sleep! 

The most important syntactic function of hi is to make a verbal 
prefix an independent word, and thus take it out of its proper 
place in the verb: 

de'-hi ahead (from de- in front) 33.15; 64.3; 196.1; 198.12 
ha'n-hi eisdJc*" across he-canoe-paddled 

but: 
ei-han-8dJc' w he-canoe-across-paddled 112.9, 18; 114.11 
where Jian-, as an incorporated local prefix, takes its place after 
the object el. A number of adverbs always appear with suffixed 
hi; e. g., gasa'lhi quickly 16.10. Like -*a\ fromwhichit differs, 
however, in its far greater mobility, hi is never f ound appended 
to non-subordinate predicative forms. With hi must not be 
confused: 

i The various shades of emphasis contributed by -*o\|rd'<», M,and-ri*, respectively, are well illustrated 
In ma*a y you, but you (as contrasted with others); ma yd'<* just you, you indeed (simple emphasis with- 
out necessary contrast); ma' hi you youbself; mar'i'* and you, you in youb turn (108.13) 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 18 § 114 
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3. -7i£ £ . This particle is found appended most frequently to intro- 

ductory words in the sentence, such as mi 4 , garie, and other 
adverbs, and to verb-forms: 

mi'-hi' faga' u then he returned 62.2; (cf. 188.15) 
gane-hi s aba-i-gini' £ k* and then he went into the house 55.16 
naga'-i-M £ = naga' i£ he said + -M 6 (see § 22) 22.6; 57.1; 128.15; 
192.9 

As no definite meaning can be assigned to it, and as it is found 

only in myth narration, it is highly probable that it is to be 

interpreted as a quotative : 

ga naga' sa £ n-hi £ that they said to each other, it is said 27.1, 3; 31.9 

-hi e is also found attached to a verbal prefix (22.1; 140.8, 22, 23). 

4. -«••£* and, but. This is one of the most frequently occurring par- 

ticles in Takelma narration, its main function being to bind 
together two clauses or sentences, particularly when a contrast 
is involved. It is found appended to nouns or pronouns as 
deictic or connective suffix: 

aks'i 9 he in his turn 61.11; (cf. 47.14; 104.8, 13) 
hnW sgi'sidiH mdx$'i £ Panther and Coyote, also Crane 
An example of its use as sentence connector is: 

ga naganhan fta-fgd a d& hop!& € n, bo u -S'i' £ eme' £ a'nl £ ga naga'n that 
used-to-be-said in-my-country long-ago, now-but here not that 
is-said 194.4; (cf. 60.9; 118.3; 122.17) 

-s*i e is particularly frequently suffixed to the demonstratives ga 
that and aga this, gas'i € and agas'i* serving to connect two 
sentences, the second of which is the temporal or logical resultant 
or antithesis of the second. Both of the connected or con- 
trasted sentences may be introduced by gas'i* , agas'i*, or by a 
word with enclitically attached -s'i e . In an antithesis agas'i e 
seems to introduce the nearer, while gas'i* is used to refer to 
the remoter act. Examples showing the usage of gas'i* and 
agas'i* are: 

gas'i'* de € l -Karde-dilfa d%-bumaf a Tc % (I smoked them out), and- 

then (or so-that) yellow-jackets everywhere swarmed 73.10 
lc f aivri' e tlomoma'nda* ga$'i' e gayawaYp* something I-having- 

killed-it, thereupon you-ate-it 90.8 
gas'i' 6 gUxda hulvfhi wa-iwi fi tlomxi'xas'i 6 aba x i on-one-hand his- 

wife (was a) sea woman, her-mother-in-law-but (lived) in-the- 

house 154.15 
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agas'i 6 y&k! w a£lc x ya' a xu'ma-8'i* a'nV detugu'8'i now my-bones 
just (I was) (i. e., I was reduced to a skeleton), food-and not 
she-gave-me-to-eat 186.1 

agas'i' a'ni e mi' e wa al-t!eye'xi naga' u yulum e a y aga's'i* xawk K wa- 
ivn' 1 ml 1 al-t!ayaVwa on-one-hand "Not probably she-has-dis- 
covered-me," he-said Eagle-for-his-part, but Grizzly-Bear girl 
now she-had-discovered him 124.9 

ga&'i* and agas'i' as syntactic elements are not to be confused 
with the demonstratives ga and aga to which a connective -8*i' 
happens to be attached. This is shown by: 

gars'i' 6 ga'al that-so for ( = so for that reason) 

where ga'al is a postposition to ga. There is nothing to pre- 
vent post-nominal -8'i' from appearing in the same clause: 

aga f 8'i e wMs'i' but Crow-in-her-turn 162.14 
When suffixed to the otherwise non-occurring demonstrative 'v- 
(perhaps contained in Ida- that) it has a concessive force, 

DESPITE, ALTHOUGH, EVEN IF 60.1: 

H's'i'-hi som ga'al hanle-dllfa wlV a'ni s aZ-t!aya y V pfiyi^n 
although-indeed mountain to everywhere he-went, not he- 
found deer 43.6 

i's'i' te!aya s V a'nl' Uorriom gttxdagwa although he-shot-at-her, not 
he-killed-her his-own-wife 140.17 

-hi' (see no. 3) or connective -s'i' may be added to 'i's'i', the 
resulting forms, with catch dissimilation (see § 22), being 'I's'iJii' 
and 'i's'is'i' 47.11; 148.12. When combined with the idea of 
unfulfilled action, the concessive 'is'i' is supplemented by the 
conditional form in -i'i* of the verb: 

'i's'i' Va'i gwala ndxbiyauk'i'y wede ge li'waY even-though things 
many they-should-say-to-you (i. e., even though they call you 
names), not there look! 60.3 

Compounded with -si' is the indefinite particle: 
5. -8*i'wa'k*di 64.5. When appended to interrogatives, this parti- 
cle brings about the corresponding indefinite meaning (see 
§ 105), but it has also a more general syntactic usage, in 
which capacity it may be translated as perchance, it seems, 
probably: 
ma'si'wafcdi henenagwaY perhaps (or probably) you ate it 

all up 26.17 
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The uncompounded wak'di also occurs: 

vhCm wo'lcdi Ic'ai nak'am formerly I-guess something it-was said 

to him 166.1 
ga wa'Vdi hogwa' s 8dd a that-one, it-seems, (was) their-runner 49.3 

Similar in signification is: 

6. mV*wa probably, perhaps 45.8; 63,15. This enclitic has a con- 

siderable tendency to apparently be incorporated in the verb: 

l-mi' i€ wa-t!aut!iwin maybe he was caught (ir-ttdutliwin he was 

caught) 
m e - ; irmi' i€ w(i-8gi' i bi e n mii iU xd>a s n hi I'll-probably-cut-him-in-two 

once just 31.13 

7. his, hVs nearly, almost, tryinq 44.7; 56.14. This element 

implies that the action which was done or attempted failed of 
success: 

mi* hono e tlomoVwchhismal then also he-killed-him nearly spear- 
shaft (personified), i. e., spear-shaft almost managed to kill 
him, as he had killed others 28.11; (cf. 188.20) 

A frequent Takelma idiom is the use of hi y 8 with a form of the 
verb of saying na(g)- to imply a thought or intention on the 
part of the subject of the na(g)- form that fails to be realized: 

"ha-xiya' mi £ wa 8gd' a Vap*de?" naga' ie -hi y 8 "in-the-water probably 
I-shall-jump," he thought (but he really fell among alder- 
bushes and was killed) 94.17 

Sometimes his seems to have a usitative signification; prob- 
ably the main point implied is that an act once habitual has 
ceased to be so: 
dak-his-fekle'txade* I used to smoke (but no longer do) 

8. wis, wVs it seems, idoubtless. This particle is used to indicate 

a likely inference. Examples are: 

mi'-wis dap 6 d'lar-u moyugwana'n now-it-seems youth he's-to-be- 
spoiled (seeing that he's to wrestle with a hitherto invincible 
one) 31.12 

mi* wi H 8 ak!a tlomoma'n now apparently he-for-his-part he-has- 
been-killed (seeing that he does not return) 88.9,(6) 

9. yaxa continually, only. The translation given for yaxa is really 

somewhat too strong and definite, its force being often so weak 
as hardly to allow of an adequate rendering into English. It 
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often does not seem to imply more than simple existence or 
action unaccompanied and undisturbed. It is found often 
with the scarcely translatable adverb ganga only, in which 
case the idea of unvaried continuance comes out rather 
strongly, e. g.: 

ga'-hi yaxa ganga naga'" that-indeed continually only he-said 
(i. e., he always kept saying that) 24.15 

From ganga it differs in the fact that it is often attracted into 
the verb-complex: 

ganga ge'l-yaxa-hewe'Jtau only he-is-continuaUy-thinking (i. e., he 
is always thinking) (cf. 128.18; 146.15) 

10. wala u (sina') really, come to find out 45.11; 170.8. As 

indicated in the translation, wala" indicates the more or less 
unexpected resolution of a doubt or state of ignorance: 

ga Jtaga wala' 6 wili wa SJ v-t!a'nik % that-one so really house he-kept- 
it (i. e., it was Spear-shaft himself who kept house, no one else) 
28.10 

. Certain usages of wala"8i(na 6 ) , evidently an amplification of 
wala'*, have been already discussed (§ 70). 

11. di interrogative. The interrogative enclitic is consistently 

used in all cases where an interrogative shade of meaning is 
present, whether as applying to a particular word, such as an 
interrogative pronoun or adverb, or to the whole sentence. 
Its use in indirect questions is frequent: 

man fl^s mixaZ di y tlomomana" he-counted gophers how-many 
had-been-killed 

The use of the interrogative is often merely rhetorical, imply- 
ing an emphatic negative: 

VardV ma wili wa e -i-t!a'nida' literally, what you house you-will- 
keep? (=you shall not keep house) 27.16; (cf. 33.1; 47.9) 

Ordinarily di occupies the second place in the sentence, less fre- 
quently the third: 

yu'Jdalxde? ml 1 di y 'a'nl* VaH your-teeth now (inter.) not any 
(i. e., have you no teeth?) 128.23 

Besides these syntactically and modally important enclitic par- 
ticles, there are a few proclitics of lesser significance. Among these 
are to be included ml* now and garie then, and then, which, though 
they have been included among the temporal adverbs and may 
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indeed, at times, convey a definite temporal idea, are generally weak 
unaccented introducers of a clause, and have little determinable force: 

gamya" then he went 92.26; 118.19; 152.7 
mi* loho' ie then he died 71.13; 98.19; 122.13 

The proclitic ne e well! is used chiefly as introductory to a hor- 
tatory statement: 

ne e gdum-s'i'* dak^8'inl fi da naba' a *lia < n let us-in-ouMura over- 

his-nose let-us-do (i. e., let us pass over him!) 144.11 
ne* t!omoma' 6 n let me kill him. (cf. 96.4) 

§ 115. VII. Interjections 

Of interjections and other words of an emotional character there 
are quite a number in Takelma. Some of them, while in no sense 
of definite grammatical form, are based on noun or verb stems. Not 
a few involve sounds otherwise foreign to the language (e. g., nasal- 
ized vowels [expressed by B ], a as in English bat, & as in saw, dj as 
in judge, voiceless palatal I [written t], final fortis consonant) ; pro- 
longation of vowels and consonants (expressed by + ) and repetition 
of elements are frequently used. 

The material obtained may be classified as follows: 

1. Particles of Address: 

ama n come on! 96.24 

Tiene' away from here! get away! 148.8, 10, 11, 13, 14 

difgwalam O yes! (with idea of pity) 29.13; diVgwa' a£ lam wi*wa 

my poor younger brother! 64.4 
ha-i y used by men in talking to each other 
ha'ilclcf used by women in talking to each other (cf. ha-iJcId wife! 

husband!) 

2. Simple Interjections (expressing fundamental emotions): 

a+ surprise, generally joyful; weeping 28.5; 58.2; 150.2 

d;d\' £ d; £ d K sudden surprise at new turn; sudden resolve 28.6; 29.7; 
55.7; 78.9 

a* sudden halt at perceiving something not noticed before 26.12 

o x doubt, caution 136.23 

5 + sudden recollection; admiration, wonderment; call 92.9; 
138.19; 188.17, 19 

&+ fear, wonder 17.3 

c e*; V displeasure 27.16; 32.9; 33.6; 122.12 

£ e; he+ (both hoarsely whispered) used by mythological char- 
acters (crane, snake) on being roused to attention 122.10; 
148.17, 18 
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7te+; e+ call 59.2; 73.7; 75.10; 76.8 

tgn*. e e n disapproval, "what's up?", sarcasm 28.11; 32.10 

«*»'*» protest 112.6, 11; 114.3, 6, 13; V n , V n decided displeasure 

198.2 
heP scorn, threat 140.9; 152.14 
eP % sniffing suspiciously 160.20 
£»' i*' ti» % tf" % smelUng suspiciously 124.23 
djct disapproval, warning 156.18 
m+ m+ gentle warning, pity 29.8; 31.11, 14 
hm+ hm + reviving hope (?) 32.3 
wd+ wd + (loudly whispered) cry for help 29.12 
hari alas! 62.4, 7 
A n + groan 182.11 

ho u (hoarsely whispered) on being wounded 190.24 
hd' hd hd groans on being wounded 192.10 
he" he he he laughter 118.22; 120.6 

Those that follow have a prefixed «'- frequently used by Coyote. 
They are probably characteristic of this character (see also 
71.14; 90.12). 

8' e e'hehehe derisive laughter 71.7; 72.11; 73.15; 74.15 

8'be'p* sharp anger 86.6, 22, 24 

8'be' + u call for some one to come 92.1 

<fa'i say there, you! 92.18, 21 

8'gd+ sorrow 100.3 

3. Set Calls (including cries in formulas and myths) : 

p'a+ (loudly whispered) war-whoop 190.15 

bd+ bd+ (loudly whispered and held out long) war-whoop 

136.26 bd wof du wd' du (loudly whispered) war-whoop 

110.19 gwd' Id Id Id Id (loudly whispered) war-whoop on slaying 

one of enemy 
wd wd wd cry to urge on deer to corral 
6o+ yelling at appearance of new moon 196.5 
hd + ; bd + (both loudly whispered) urging on to run 46.5, 7; 47.6; 

48.1, 3, 9; 49.3 
h w + blowing before exercising supernatural power 96.19, 20, 22; 

198.7 
p' + blowing in exercising supernatural power 77.9 
p <a, + blowing water on person to resuscitate him 170.3 
M blowing preparatory to medicine-formula addressed to wind 

198.4 
do' do do do do do cry (of ghosts) on catching fire 98.4 (cf . Yana du' 

du du du' du du) 
ximi' + ximi cry of rolling skull 174.5, 6 
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6' + da da da da da cry of people running away from rolling skull 
174.9, 10 

do'lhi dolhi" taunt (of Pitch to Coyote) 86.2, 8, 10, 17, 21, 23; 
88. 1, 2 

da'ldalwaya da TdaZwaya da'ldalwaya formula for catching craw- 
fish (explained in myth as derived from daldaH dragon-fly) 
29.14, 16 

wi'lildisi "cut off!" (cf. vMl'* his stone knife 142.21) Chicken- 
Hawk's cry for revenge 144.1 

sgilbibi' + 'x "come warm yourself! " 25.7 (cf. sgili'pxde* I warm 
myself 25.8) 

gewe' e Jc!ewe e (cf . gewe'lc!iwi e n I hold [salmon] bow-fashion) said 
by Pitch when Coyote is stuck to him 88.5, 9, 11, 12 

pUdi-l-p'd'H'pWifV "O my liver! " (cf. p'dH'p*id-i- salmon liver) 
cry of Grizzly Bear on finding she has eaten her children's 
livers 120.19, 20 

The last three show very irregular types of reduplication, not othei> 
wise found. 

4. Animal Cries and Imitative Sounds: 

wa'yanl ciy of Jack-Rabbit 108.9, 14, 17 

(8')ha'u, Tia'u cry of Grizzly Bear 106.12, 19; 140.12 

wd' + u (hoarse) death-cry of Grizzly Bear woman 142.3 

M u Bear's cry 72.15 

ptcLV p!aV " bathe! bathe! " supposed cry of crow 

baV bdk* baV bale ba¥ baV sound made by Woodpecker 90. 1 1 ; 92.2 

(cf. ba'Tc K bd a red-headed woodpecker 92.2) 
plan plan plan plan plan plan sound made by Yello whammer 90. 1 9 
km+ bum+ noise made by rolling skull 174.4 
tcte'lelelele (whispered) sound of rattling dentalia 156.24 (cf . aorist 

stem tdelem- rattle) 
ful t x ul ful noise made by Rock Boy in walking over graveyard 

house 14.8 
dsm-t- dEm+ dEm+ noise of men fighting 24.1 
xa'-u (whispered) noise of crackling hair as it burns 24.8 
Vgi'l imitating sound of something breaking 24.4 (c{.xardd a 7irfgilr- 

fga'lhi he broke it in two with rock 24.4) 
fuf fuf fut % noise of pounding acorns 26.12 
bAk! "pop! " stick stuck into eye 27.8 
hu n + confused noise of people talking far off 190.7 
JcH'didididi sound of men wrestling 32.14 

5. Song Burdens: 

wa'yawene lo ,u wana medicine-man's dance 46.14 
wairihd round dance; lullaby (cf. waVnha put him to sleep!) 
104.15; 106.4, 8; 105 note 
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Jtfi'xirihi round dance (said by Frog) 102.18 
e o'cu e o'cu round dance (said by Frog) 102.23 
gwa'tca gwaica round dance (said by Bluejay) 104.7 
tc!a'itc!id round dance (play on tda'^c bluejay) 104.7 , 

be'bebinibl'a round dance (said by Mouse; play on bebe y n rushes) 

104.10 
bdddd round dance (play on belp* swan) 104.15 
bi'gi bi'gi bi'gi + Skunk's medicine-man's dance ([?] play on 

btk' w skunk) 164.18, 22; 166.5 
Jid u gvxUci M"gvxUci said by somloho'lxa's in doctoring 

§ 116. CONCLUSION 

The salient morphologic characteristics of Takelma may be summed 
up in the words inflective and incorporating, the chief stress 
being laid on either epithet according as one attaches greater impor- 
tance to the general method employed in the formation of words and 
forms and their resulting inner coherence and unity, or to the par- 
ticular grammatical treatment of a special, though for many Ameri- 
can languages important, syntactic relation, the object. Outside of 
most prefixed elements and a small number of the post-nominal 
suffixes, neither of which enter organically into the inner structure 
of the word-form, the Takelma word is a firmly knit morphologic 
unit built up of a radical base or stem and one or more affixed (gen- 
erally suffixed) elements of almost entirely formal, not material, 
signification. 

It would be interesting to compare the structure of Takelma with 
that of the neighboring languages; but a lack, at the time of writing, 
of published material on the Kalapuya, Coos, Shasta, Achomawi, 
and Karok makes it necessary to dispense with such comparison. 
With the Athapascan dialects of southwest Oregon, the speakers of 
which were in close cultural contact with the Takelmas, practically 
no agreements of detail are traceable. Both Takelma and Atha- 
pascan make a very extended idiomatic use of a rather large num- 
ber of verbal prefixes, but the resemblance is probably not a far- 
reaching one. While the Athapascan prefixes are etymologically 
distinct from the main body of lexical material and have reference 
chiefly to position and modes of motion, a very considerable number 
of the Takelma prefixes are intimately associated, etymologically 
and functionally, with parts of the body. In the verb the two lan- 
guages agree in the incorporation of the pronominal subject and 
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object, but here again the resemblance is only superficial. In 
Athapascan the pronominal elements are phonetically closely com- 
bined with the verbal prefixes and stand apart from the follow- 
ing verb-stem, which never, or very rarely, loses its monosyllabic 
individuality. In Takelma the pronominal elements, together with 
the derivative affixes, enter into very close combination with the 
preceding verb-stem, but stand severely aloof from the verbal 
prefixes. The radical phonetic changes which the verb-stem under- 
goes for tense in both languages is perhaps the most striking 
resemblance between the two; but even in this regard they differ 
widely as to the methods employed. Neither the very extended 
use of reduplication in Takelma, nor the frequent use in Atha- 
pascan of distinct verb-stems for the singular and plural, is shared 
by the other. Add to this the fact that the phonetic systems of 
Athapascan and Takelma are more greatly divergent than would 
naturally be expected of neighboring languages, and it becomes clear 
that the opinion that has generally been held, though based on 
practically no evidence, in regard to the entirely distinct character- 
istics of the two linguistic stocks, is thoroughly justified. 

The entire lack of nominal cases in Takelma and the lack of pro- 
nominal incorporation in Klamath indicate at the outset the funda- 
mental morphologic difference between these stocks. In so far as 
nominal cases and lack of pronominal incorporation are made the 
chief morphologic criteria of the central Calif ornian group of linguistic 
families, as represented, say, by Maidu and Yokuts, absolutely no 
resemblance is discernible between those languages and Takelma. As 
far, then, as available linguistic material gives opportunity for judg- 
ment, Takelma stands entirely isolated among its neighbors. 

In some respects Takelma is typically American, in so far as it is 
possible at all to speak of typical American linguistic characteristics. 
Some of the more important of these typical or at any rate wide- 
spread American traits, that are found in Takelma, are: the incor- 
poration of the pronominal (and nominal) object in the verb; the 
incorporation of the possessive pronouns in the noun; the closer 
association with the verb-form of the object than the subject; the 
inclusion of a considerable number of instrumental and local modifi- 
cations in the verb-complex; the weak development of differences of 
tense in the verb and of number in the verb and noun; and the 
impossibility of drawing a sharp line between mode and tense. 
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Of the more special grammatical characteristics, some of which are 
nearly unparalleled in those languages of North America that have 
been adequately studied, are: a system of pitch-accent of fairly con- 
siderable, though probably etymologically secondary, formal sig- 
nificance; a strong tendency in the verb, noun, adjective, and adverb 
toward the formation of dissyllabic stems with repeated vowel (e. g., 
aorist stem yowo- be; verb-stem loho- die; noun moxd" buzeard; 
adjective Jios'o" [plural] getting big; adverb olo y m formerly); a 
very considerable use of end reduplication, initial reduplication being 
entirely absent ; the employment of consonant and vowel changes as a 
grammatical process; the use in verbs, nouns, and adjectives of pre- 
fixed elements, identical with body-part noun stems, that have refer- 
ence now to parts of the body, now to purely local relations; the 
complicated and often irregular modifications of a verbal base for 
the formation of the most generalized tense, the aorist; the great 
differentiation of pronominal schemes according to syntactic rela- 
tion, class of verb or noun, and tense-mode, despite the comparatively 
small number of persons (only five — two singular, two plural, and 
one indifferent) ; the entire lack in the noun and pronoun of cases 
(the subjective and objective are made unnecessary by the pronominal 
and nominal incorporation characteristic of the verb; the possessive, 
by the formal use of possessive pronoun affixes; and the local cases, 
by the extended use of pre-positives and postpositions) ; the existence 
in the noun of characteristic suffixes that appear only with pre- 
positives and possessive affixes; the fair amount of distinctness that 
the adjective possesses as contrasted with both verb and noun; the 
use of a decimal system of numeration, tertiary or quinary in origin; 
and a rather efficient though simple syntactic apparatus of subordi- 
nating elements and well-modulated enclitic particles. Altogether 
Takelmahas a great deal that is distinct and apparently even isolated 
about it. Though typical in its most fundamental features, it may, 
when more is known of American languages as a whole, have to 
be considered a very specialized type. 
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3. Forms of na(g)- say, do 
A. Intransitive 



[BULL. 40 





Aorlst 


Future 


Potential 


Singular: 








1st per. 


nagalt'e* 


na't'e* 


na't'e* 


2d per. 


nagalt' 


nada'* 


naT 


3d per. 


naga'i' 


na'W 


na'' 


Plural: 








1st per. 


nagayVk' 


naga'm 


(?)nayW 


2d per. 


nagalt'p' 


na't'ba' 


naH'p" 


Imper. 


neey?* (sub- 


neeyaUk'i* 






o r dinate 


(conditional) 






neye'eda* or 








nVida*) 







Inferential 



na'k'a' 
na'kldt 
na s k" 

na'k'anaW 
na'kJdVp' 



Present 
imperative 



nab&'at(ha y n) 
na*np x 



Future 
imperative 



no'«Jk" 



FREQ TTENTATIVB 





Aorlst 


Future 


Inferential 


Present 
imperative 


Future 
Imperative 


Singular: 

1st per 

2d per 

3d per 

Plural: 

1st per 

2d per 

Imper. 


naga'na'k'df 

naga*nigVt' 

naga'n&'atk' 

naga'nigiW 

naga'nigiH'p' 

neenia'u* 


naiU'te 
nanada'* i 
nana'*? * 

nanaga'm l 
nana't'ba' i 


naUk'a* 

nafikfdV 

nafik'* 

nank'ttna^k' 
naftkldVp' 


nafiha 

nanaba'' 
natihanp' 


nafifcrt* 



1 These forms are to be carefully distinguished from na'-nada'', na^ria' t f, and so forth (see $09). It is 
of course possible to have also na'-nant'ee, na'^nanada'', and so forth. 

* Also naiikak' Is found, so that It Is probable that doublets exist for other non-aorlst forms, c. g., 
nanhada', nanhaba'. 

B. Transitive 

Aorlst 



Subject 



Singular: 

1st per. 

2d per. 

3d per. 
Plural: 

1st per. 

2d per. 



Object 



First person 
singular 



nege'sdam 
negtfsi 



nege'sdap' 



Second person T v,_j ««-_«„ 
singular Third person 



naga'sbi'n naga''n 

nagaH' 
naga'sbi J naga y 

nagasbina y k* I nagana*k' 
nagaH'p* 



First person 
plural 



naga'simit' 
naga'tam 



naga'simit'p' 



Second person 
plural 



naga'tanbtfn 

naga'sanp* 

naga'sanbantT 
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Object 



Subject 


First person 
singular 


Second person 
singular 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


Singular: 












1st per. 




n&xbin 


ndagi'n 




n&xanban 


2d per. 


nixda' 




n&k'ida' 


n&ximida' 




3d per. 


nlzink* 


n&xbink' 


n&k'ink' 


n&xamank' 


n&xanbarik' 


Plural: 












1st per. 




n&xbmagam 


niaginaga'm 




n&xanbanagam 


2d per. 


nlxdaba' 




n&agi't'ba* 


n&ximit'ba' 




Imper. condit. 


niiiauk'i' 


n&xbiauk'i' 









Inferential 



Singular: 












1st per. 




n&xbiga* 


n&k'iga' 




n&xanp'ga' 


2d per. 


TilxiktdV 




n&k'ikfdC 


n&xamk!dt' 




3d per. 


fUxik' 


n&xbik' 


n&k'ik' 


n&xamW 


n&xanp'k' 


Plural: 












1st per. 




n&xbigana y k' 


nQk'igana*k' 




n&xanp*gana*k* 


2d per. 


nixik/dt'p' 




n&k'ik /dt'p' 


n&xamkldt'p' 





Potential 



J*re*ent Imperative 



Singular: 










2d per. 


nixi 




n&k'i 


n&xam 


Plural: 










1st per. 






n&k'ibo* 




2d per. 


nixip' 




n&k'ip' 


n&xamp' 



Future Imperative 



Singular: 












1st per. 




nAxbi'n 


n&*gi'*n 




n&xanba*n 


2d per. 


nixdam 




n&k'W 


n&ximit' 




3d per. 


nlxi 


n&xbi 


n&k'i 


n&xam 


n&xanp' 


Piural: 












1st per. 




n&ibinak' 


n&k'inak* 




n&xanbanaV 


2d per. 


nixdap' 




n&k'U'p' 


n&ximit'p' 





Singular: 
2d per. 



nlxQc'm 



naagVk' 
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Aorist 



Future 



Potential 



Inferential 



Singular: 

1st per. 

2d per. 

3d per. 
Plural: 

1st per. 

2d per. 



nege'rin 
naga'ibin 
naga'n 

naga'timin 
naga'tanban 



nizina* 

nfabina' 

n&agina'* 

ntkximina' 
n&xanbana* 



ntiin 

n&xbin 

n&k'in 

n&ximin 
n&mnban 



nBxigam 
n&ibigam 



n&xamk'am 
n&xanp'ga** 



FREQ UENTATirM 
Aorist 





Object 


Subject 


First person 


Second person 

plnffiilftr 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


Singular: 

1st per. . . . 

2d per. . . . 

3d per. . . . 
Plural: 

1st per. . . . 

2d per. . . . 


negefo-dam 
negefUi 

tugeftrdap* 


nagaflsbtoi 

nagaftsbi 

nagafabinak' 


nagafthafin 
nagafthat* 
nagafiha 

nagaiihanak' 
nagaflhat'p' 


nagafaimW 
nagafltam 

nagafoimU'p' 


naga1i»anba*n 

nagafitanp' 

nagafoanbana'i' 



Future 



Singular: 












1st per. . . . 




n&n»bin 


n&nhan 




n&nsanban 


2d per. . . . 


nlnrda* 




n&nhada* 


n&nsimida* 




3d per. . . . 


nln*ink* 


n&nabirik* 


n&nhank* 


n&ruamank* 


n&fuanbank' 


Plural: 












1st per. . . . 




n&nsbinagam 


n&nhanagam 




nAnstinbtinogon 


2d per. . . . 


nlntdaba* 




n&nhatba' 


n&nsimit'ba* 





I'asrtve 



Singular: 

1st per. 

2d per. 

3d per. 
Plural: 

1st per. 

2d per. 



Aorist 



negcib'in 
nagaflsbin 
nagafihan 

nagaflsimin 
nagaHtanban 



Future 



niiuina* 
n&nsbina* 

n&rmmina 1 
n&nsanbana' 
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Objeot 


Subject 


First person 
singular 


Second person 
singular 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second person 
plural 


Singular: 

1st per. . . . 

3d per. ... 

Sdper. . . . 

Plural: 

1st per. . . . 

2d per. . . . 


neglnxdam 
neglnxi 

tugtnxdap* 


nagdnxbi 
nag&nxbinak* 


nagOonafn 

(MsdafU / «n)s 

nagfrnaY 

(nafftmTf) 

nag&n 

(nag&nhi) 

nagO*nana x V 
(nosdonfoaW) 
nagfanaYp* 
{nugOanTty) 


nag&nximi? 
nag&nxam 

nag&nxhnit'p* 


nag&nxanbaHi 

nag&nxanp* 
nag&nxanbana s k % 



Future 



Singular: 












1st per. . . . 




n&nxbin 


ndana'n 
(ndont'n) 




n&nxanban 


2d per. . . . 


nlnfda' 




nOonada'** 
(ndonido'O 


n&nximida* 




3d per. . . . 


nlnzink* 


n&nzbink' 




n&nxamank' 


n&nxanbank* 


Plural: 












1st per. . . . 




n&nxbinagam 


lUUmanaga'm 
(nOoiHntga'm) 




n&nxanbanagam 


2d per. . . . 


ninxdaba* 




nOana'Vba* 
(nOani'Cba*) 


n&nximit'ba* 





Pasrtre 



Aorist 



Future 



Singular: 

1st per. 

2d per. 

3d per. 
Plural: 

1st per. 

2d per. 



negfnxin 
nag&nxMn 
nagOona'n (nagdani'n) 

nag&nxbnin 
nagdnxanban 



ntnxina' 
nOmxbina* 
nfanana'' (ntomlna'*) 

n&nximina* 
n&nxanbanafi 



» Though these forms are simply derivatives of intransitive aorist naga({y, verb-stem no-, they have been 
listed here because of their great similarity to transitive frequentatlves, with which they might be easily 
confused. In the aorist, the two sets of forms differ In the length of the second (repeated) vowel, in the 
connecting consonant, and to some extent In the place of the accent, though this Is probably a minor con- 
sideration. In the future, they differ In the connecting consonant and partly again In the place of the accent. 

•Forms in parentheses are instrumental. 

•Imperative (sing. subj. and third person object): ndnAa. 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 19 
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Aorlst 


Future 


Plural: 

1st per 

2d per 

3d per 


ndga'tantp* 
naga'tatn 

(frequentative nagafi>- 
so*) 


n&Tinigam 
n&xanfba* 
nfeanf 




E. 


Nominal Derivatives 

INFINITIVES 

Intransitive: ne^x 




Object 




First person 

iringnliur 


Second person 
singular 


Third person 


First person 
plural 


Second penoo 
plural 


Transitive .... 


nixipa 


n&xbiya 


ndatfia y 


n&ximia 


n/UanMs 



PAMTICZPLX 

Active: na y t 

Other forms derived from verb-stem na(g)~ than those given above 
are of course found, but are easily formed on evident analogies. 
Observe, however, intransitive aorist stem nagai- in transitive deriva- 
tives nagalk'wa he said to him (personal) and nagalVwti* he said 
to himself. Comitatives in - (a)gw- are not listed because their forma- 
tion offers no difficulty; e. g., second person singular present impera- 
tive nak'" do so and so having it! It is possible that Id*- 
nexada* immediately is nothing but adverb id" now + subordinating 
form *n2zada s of -xa- derivative from nd a g- with regular palatal ablaut 
(see §31,5); literally it would then mean something like when rr is 

BECOMING (DOING) NOW. 
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APPENDIX B 

THE ORIGIN OF DEATH 
xi'lam 1 sebeY* hap'da 8 lohoV. 4 sgi'sidfl 5 nd'tslat'gwan 6 

Roastlng-Dead-People hia child It died. He and Coyote neighboring each 

other 

yuV. T ga-s-i f . 8 nak'ikV "laps 10 yimi'xi" hftp f dek tlJ loho'idaV 8 

they were. And that he said to "Blanket lend it to me my child since it died, 

htm: 

laps" yimi'xi," ,1 naga'-ihi* 14 xilam 1 sebeHV w atf» laps 10 

blanket fend it to me," he said, it is said, Roasting-Dead-People. "Not blanket 

i xtTam. Used Indifferently for sick, dead (as noun), and ghost, -am (- -on) is probably noun-forming 
suffix with inorganic -a- (cf. han-xOmi abode or ghosts, literally, across-exver are ghosts as verb with 
positional -I). As base is left xtf- or zfo- (-n- of radical syllable dlsshnOates to 4- before nasal suffix) ; xi'lam 
from * xtn-an or * xiUan. This tin- is perhaps etymologically identical with zfn mucus (verb-base zfo- sniff). 

> tebeY. Participle in -f of verb «#*6a'*n Type 5 1 roast it; aorist stem w«o-, verb-stem sefte-. boast- 
ing-dead-people Is Takebna name for species of black long-legged bug. He Is supposed to be so called 
because responsible for death, as told in this myth. 

*h&p'da. Base hd*p'~ small, child (cf. haps-di* small). This is one of those comparatively few nouns 
that add possessive pronominal suffixes of Scheme II directly to stem. With suffixed ([?] pre-pronomlnal) 
-x- it becomes plural in signification: h&pxda ms children. This sort of plural formation stands, as far as 
known, entirely isolated in Takelma. In its absolute form Mop*- takes on derivative suffix -xt, WpxT 



* tokoW. Third personal inferential of verb tehdf* Type 4b I doe; aorist stem lohoL, verb-stem 
loko-. -k' inferential element. Inferential mode used because statement is here not made on personal 
authority, but only as tradition or hearsay. According to this, an myth narrative should employ inferential 
forms instead of aorist. This myth employs partly inferentials and partly aortsts; but in most other 
myths aortsts are regularly employed, probably because they are more familiar forms, and perhaps, also, 
because myths may be looked upon as well-authenticated fact. 

* tgi'Hdi y l. sgi'ri coyote, formed by repetition of base-vowel according to Type 2. -di s l is dual suffix 
tfltiaVl by Itself might mean two coyotes, but -4TZ is never properly dual in signification, meaning rather 
he (Indicated by preceding noun) and some one else (Indicated by context). 

•n&ts Jot groan. From local adverbial stem n5Ul- next door, neighboring; It is formed by addition 
of characteristic -e- and third personal plural reflexive pronominal suffix -Cowan (- -f- [third person]-t»9tM- 
[reflexive] + •» [plural]). First person singular nCtsIa&Z; second person singular ndtttoda'*. 

' ytt'k*. Third personal inferential of verb jfow/C* Type 2 I am; aorist stem Jfowo-, verb-stem so- 
(fu-). -** inferential element as In loho y k\ Corresponding aorist, yowo". 

» gar P. ga is general demonstrative that, here serving to anticipate quotation: "laps (2) . . . yimt'x<- 
(3). ' ' -**i* as general connective indicates sequence of nOk'lV upon lohoV (l). 

•nOk'ik'. Third personal inferential of verb naga'*n Type 2 I say to him; aorist stem naga-, verb-stem 
wOf-. Corresponding aorist, naga\ Non-aorlstic forms of this transitive verb show Instrumental -4- (see 
§64). 

» lap*. Noun of uncertain etymology, perhaps from base toft- carry on one's back. -* nominal deriva- 
tive suffix of no known definite signification. 

n gimi'xi. Present imperative second person singular subject, first person singular object (-**) of verb 
fi<miya' c n Type 1 1 lend it to him; aorist stem yf<mf<-, verb-stem yimU. Non-eoristic forms show instru- 
mental 4- as in nWik 1 ; e. g., yimi'Mn i shall lend IT to him. 

uMp'ddk*. Seeadp'da(l). -deTflrstpersonslngularpossesstvepronommalsufflxaccording to Scheme n. 

w loko'ida*. Subordinate form, with causal signification, of loho'* he died. Aorist stem hhot- —verb- 
stem loao- + intransitive element -i- characteristic of aorist of Type 4; -*, third personal aorist subject intran- 
sltiveClassI, dlsslmilated because of catch In subordinating suffix -da*. SyntactlcaBy loho'ida 9 is subordi- 
nated to yimVxi. 

unaga'4hi: -naga'* he said+ quotative enclitic -W*. naga'v third person aorist of irregular verb 
nagaV t* Type 4a i say; aorist stem nagai-, verb-stem no-. Both transitive and intransitive forms of na(gy 
bat incorporate object of thing said; ga in garfi (2) Is incorporated as direct object in nttkW (it would be 
theoretically more correct to write ga [-«•*»> ndJk'tt*); while quotation "toot . . . gtmVtl" is syntactically 
direct object of naga'-ihi* which, as such, It precedes. ga*iBXQC anticipates "tops . . . ytmVti" noga?* 
flW». Observe use of aorist instead of inferential from naga'4h& on. 

i* oW. Negative particle with following aorist. True negative future would be wede gimi'hixbiga*. 

201 
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yl»mlsbi c n 16 gwidi'-s*i f17 yo' f t' 18 xila'm 1 v6ak , i t , ,,w naga'-ihi tM 

I lend It to you for where they will be dead people iithey return?" hesiSi, itbssld, 

sgi'si. 6 nSVi* 80 yewe' 1 " 1 xilam 1 sebeY. 8 k!odoV tt hSp'dagwa* 

Coyote. And next door he returned Roasting-Dead-People. He burled it hisownenOd 

loho'ida 8 . 84 gan5hi t88 dabalni'xa 88 laMe'. 87 nrfhi 888 sgi'si* hftp'da 1 

who had died. And then, it long time it became. Now. it is Coyote his child 

fe eaid, said, 

xi'lam 1 lfi*le\ w mi 128 loho' 18 . 88 ml 128 nO™*- 20 gini' f k ,8 ° xilam 1 sebetf 1 

•ick it became. Now it died. Now next door he went Boasting-Dead-Peopk 

5wa' ft da. 81 "laps 10 yimi'xi 11 haydeV" loho'idaV' 18 — "k'adi'» 

to him. •! Blanket lend it to me my child alnce it died." "What 

nagalt'," 88 xilam 1 sebe't* 8 ga 8 naga' If . M "h5 u xa'a %84 ma'a* 

you eaid?" Roasting-Dead-People that he said. "La* time you 



>• yHmUbi*n. First person singular subject (-*n) second personal singular object (-W-) of verb gUvUftH 
(see gfmi'zt above). -*- indirect object used only in aorist of this verb, elsewhere -x-; e. g., future ftofsMt 
i shall lend it to you. Aorist is used because Idea of futurity is here immediate; i. e., time of action is not 
put definitely forward. 

it gvHdi'si*. gwt- general interrogative and indefinite adverb where? somewhere, di taterrogatto 
enclitic serving to give gwU distinct interrogative signification. -*i« has here slight causal tinge: ioewbebi 

WOULD THEY ALL BE, IT THEY RETURNED? 

ii yo'*C. Third personal future of verb yovx/Ce* I am (see yuW above). -*f third personal subject 
future intransitive Class I. 

»» yiUk'i'. Third personal conditional (-*•**) of verb yeweVe* Type 4a i return; aorist stem ?«*-, 
verb-stem yht- (swo-). 

* nffuri*. -nV*r (stem ndtt!- next door) + connective •*•!«. nir*ir may best be considered as local 
adverbial prefix to yew?*. 

« yew?*. Third person aorist of verb yewdfc* (see yetik'P above (-< and -* as in loho'f and naQa't* abore) 

« Jfc/odo Y. Third personal subject, third personal object aorist of verb klododa'Hi Type 8 i busy bdj 
aorist stem l/odod-, verb-stem g5*d-. 

u k&p'dagwa. See h&p'da (1). -gtoa reflexive suffix. */oeVf aflp'da would have meant he (Roasting- 
Dead-People) buried his (Coyote's) child. 

m loho'ida*. In this ease subordinate form serves merely to explain h&p'dagwa, and may thus be rendered 
as relative, who had died. 

* ganihi'. —gani and then (compound of demonstrative 0a), used to introduce new turn in narrative, 
+ quotative -W*. 

» dabalni'xa. Temporal adverb long time. Like many other adverbs, it is difficult of satisfactory 
analysis, da- is local body-part prefix, as in several other temporal adverbs; but its application here is 
quite obscure, bal- radical element, cf. adjective Wtf* long, -xo adverbial (chiefly temporal) suffix- 
-ni- — ? (cf. lep'ni'xa winter). 

tilOftW. Third person aorist intransitive Class II of verb fcWUV Types 10a and 15a i become; aorist 
stem Idali-, verb-stem to*-p'-. •*• — f<- of positional verbs. Corresponding inferential fap'V. 

* mlihi*. - mU weak temporal adverb now, then, serving generally to introduce new statement, + quo- 
tative -hi'. 

»U>W*. SeeWko'<do*(2). 

*> gHW'V. Third person aorist of verb gtot'Vde* Type 2 i go (somewhere); aorist stem ginig-, verb-stem 
ging- t ginag- (present Imperative gink'; tutungina'k'de*). -* third person aorist intransitive Class I. Inas- 
much as forms occur derived from base gin- (e. g., reduplicated giniqlnla'*), -g~ must be considered as either 
petrified suffix, or as trace of older reduplication with vanished vowel in second member: gto-l-g- from 
(?) gin-4-gj*. ginig- can be used only with expressed goal of motion (in this case nff*r and vd'oft). be 
went without expressed goal would have been ya'«. Similarly: ftoxaro- come, me^ginig- come beei; 
hOg*- bun, Mvrtliw- bun (somewhere); rowBWap*- jump, Who- jump at. 

a ua'ada. Formed, like nO'UfaCgwan (1), by addition of third personal pronominal suffix -'da to local 
stem too-; first person wadl. These forms are regularly used when motion to some person or persons is 
meant: if goal of motion Is non-personal, postposition ga*a x l to, at Is employed. 

u k'a&i'. Va (before di, otherwise k'ai) is substantival indefinite and interrogative stem (thing), what, 
corresponding to adverbial gwL (4). di serves also here to give k'a distinct interrogative force. 

•» nagalt. Second person singular aorist of verb nagaU'c* (see naga'-ihi' above). This Is one of those 
few intransitives that take personal endings directly after stem ending In semi-vowel (now-), without 
connective -a- (see §65 end). 

m h6*xa*a\ — aftxa* yesterday, (here more indefinitely as) last time, formerly + deictic -*e\ -m ti 
adverbial (temporal) suffix (cf. dabalni'xa above). -*a y serves to contrast last time with now. 

■ 1*0*0. — ma second person singular independent personal pronoun + deictic -*o\ which here contrasts 
tou (as former object of supplication) with i (as present object of supplication). 
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ga* nege's'dam" 7 'laps 1 * yimi'xi' u naga'sbinda':" * yap la 89 

taat you said to me • Blanket lend it to me' when I said to yon: • People 

gwidl'^yo'V 18 yfttlk'iV 19 ml^hawa'xi^h&VdeV ," M naga'-ihi« 14 

where trieywfflbe ifthey return?' Now It 1* rotting myohfld/ he said, it is said, 

xilam* sebeY.' nO'^-i™ sgisi* yewe*.' 1 "sgft 41 -!-" t'aga'*" m* 

Eoarting-Dead-People. And next Coyote he returned. "flgi +" he cried. Tnat 

door 

ga«al«» b5°" VnF yapla" yewe' lfn loho'ida*." 

because of nowadays not people iney return when they die. 

»#e. Anticipates quotation "sap/a (10) . . . fMff* (11)." 

» ntgSrdam. Second personal singular subject, first personal singular object (-4am) of verb nag*'** 
(see *4l ft* abore). twpe- shows palatal ablaut charaoterlstto of forms with first person singular object 
«r- indirect object In aorist only, elsewhere •*-; e. g. f nix40 tou will bat to joe. Direct object is fa. 

* noga'ibindafi. Subordinate form, with temporal force, of naga'tbfn I bat to tou. naas'so^a - aorist 
stem naps- + indirect object -*■ + second personal singular object -W- + first personal singular subject 
4s. nagtftbindafi is subordinated to main verb mgSrdam; its direct object is quotation' 'tops tfnd'il" 
(10). 

■fspAi. Noon ibrnied apparently by repetttlcn of baaevowdae^ It it employed for 

nopLB in general without regard to sex. 

•aatoo'zfr*. Third person aorist intransitive Class I of verb hawxMV* Type 6 I am botbnq; aorist 
stem sin-, verb-stem xiwL. This verb is evidently oompounded of hawa^x mattbb, rus and verbal base 
zfe-, whose exact meaning can not be determined, as it has not been found alone. 

«<gd+. Words spoken by Coyote often begin with *-, which has in Itself no grammatical significance. 

•teas'* Third person aorist Intransitive Class I of verb fesoUV Type 4a i car; aorist stem feast-, 
Terb-stem f (tog-. -* as in jrcve'*, foao'*, and naga'* above. 

« gato y l Postposition to, at. on aooouht of, used with preceding damntistratlvo #a; ee fatal- there- 
fore. oa«o*J is itself compounded of demonstrative ee and local elemental at, to. 

« fro*. Temporal adverb now, to-dat. First * of «e / »f» not intended merely to keep up distinct hiatus 
between final -&• and initial e% 

[Translation] 

The child of Roasting-dead-people died. He and Coyote were 
neighbors to each other. Thereupon he said to him, "Lend me a 
blanket, for my child has died. Lend me a blanket," said Boasting- 
dead-people. " I'll not lend you a blanket, for where are they going 
to be, if dead people come back?" said Coyote. And next door 
returned Boasting-dead-people, and buried his child that had died. 

Then, 'tis said, a long time elapsed. Now Coyote's child became 
sick and died. Now next door he went to Boasting-dead-people. 
"Lend me a blanket, for my child has died." — "What did you say if " 
Boasting-dead -people said that. "Yesterday indeed when I did say 
to you, 'Lend me a blanket,' you, for your part, did say that to me, 
4 Where will the people be, if they return?' Now my child is rot- 
ting," said Boasting-dead-people. So next door Coyote returned. 
"Sga-f !" he cried. For that reason people do not nowadays return 
when they die. 
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HOW A TAKELMA HOUSE WAS BUILT 
yapla 1 wi'E 1 ' klemAL 1 bfim 4 pla-idi f l5 /u k\ i eme'^-i* 6 hono" 

People house they make it Port they set it down, and hew again 

pJa-idllO"*', he"me* 8 hono'« pla-idFiS'**', hagamgama'n 9 pia-idm'*'. 

they set It down, yonder again they set II down. in four places they set them down. 

he"ne 10 hono* hangili'p* u gadaV" hagamgama'n, gada'kVi'" 

Then also they place (beams) on top thereof in four places, and on top thereof 



mu'xda'nhi" hangiliy. he*ne j*'*** wi'li sndibI' iM klemel; 

just once they place Then and Just house itswaU they make ft; 

(beam)r— 



5he*ne gada'k's* matsla'k' 17 iriif he'lahn," tWl" ga» he*la'm 

then and on top they pot them house boards. sugar-pine those beards 

thereof 

klem&L ganS» dak'da't'" datlabaV* hfi"ya* dattabaV. gang 

they make And then from on top they finish it, onbothsklee they finish it And then 
them. 

dedewffl /| dadi'8" 1 k!em& dak'dat's-i'** daho'k'wai" k!em& kliyfr* 

door they make it, and from on top holed they make it smoke 

gana*u* ba-i-gina'xdfiV* gangs*!** ga'klan" klemM, xa'fogipli'- 

thereln Its going out And then ladder they make it, they notch it in 

several 

i See note 30 of first text; §86,2. sopfe Is to be understood at subleot of ell fallowing finite verb 
forms. 

• | 86, 2; quantity of final vows! varies between. I end*. Directly precedes verb as object. 

a Third personal subject, third personal object assist of verb kkmfm Type 3 1 make it; f§ 6t; 46. 
« i 86, 1; object of following verb. 

• p/o-f-Dowxi 37, 13; dP- f 36, 10. »'«? third personal subject, third personal object aonst of verb 
W'tQicatn Type 6 1 bet it; §§ 63; 40, 6. 

• *me*HEB* § 104; -r<* enclitic particle § 114, 4. 
» Modal adverb § 113, 4. 

•f 104. 

• Numeml adverb from gwnga'm foub § 111. 
m Temporal adverb 1 113, 3. 

ttftsa-AGBOSSf 8J,1. -efHy third personal subject, third pessenal object aorist of verb <*«*<* 
Type3; §|63; 40,3. 
" Postposition with force of independent local adverb § 06. 

* flee note 12; -rP § 114, 4. 

M muwriahi numeral adverb OHCi § 111; -hi enclitic particle § 114, 2. 

u yd'a post-posIUve particle just 1 114, 1; -*i« § 114, 4. 

»• *HiUh (house) wall § 86, a; -T< third personal possesstve form of nonn^fcaraeterJstlo -*- |f *,$ 
02 m. house its-waul is regular periphrasis for house's wall. 

» Third personal subject, third personal object aorist of verb maU!aga*n Type 3 1 put it; §§ 63; 40, 3. 

it Noun stem a#4- with nominal suffix -est dtssimilsted from -on §§ 87, 6; 21. wiW Ae4s x » Is com- 
pound noun 5 88. 

>• § 86, 1. Predicate appostive to heWm: they make those boaeds out or sugab-pdte. 

"Demonstrative pronoan of indftflsrent number modifying tu*U>m § 104. 

a Temporal or eonnective adverb oomponnded of demenstrative ga and element -«l (7-n*0 of unknown 
meaning §§ 113, 2; 114 end. 

• Adverb in -dof from local element alas'* above | 112, L 

»de~§36, 2end; -tfoocV third personal suhjeot, third personal object aorist of verb -t/s6cee*» Type S 

1 finish it; |§ 63; 40,3. 

* Local adverb * 113,1. 

»dedewttl'ida door, focal phrase with pre-positive de- nr front or and third personal possessive suffix 
-da § 03 end. -dt^s postposition § 06 of unclear meaning here. 

* See note 22; -«•<«{ 114, 4. 

* dar (107, 5; -ftol'tsoJ adjective with suffix -oJ f 108, 2. 
*§86,3. 

» Postposition with Jfc/lrf'z b*4gtoa'xta* § 08. 

" Third personal possessive form in -do* of infinitive to-ejine^x. ba-i- out § 37, 12; pin- verb stem Typt 

2 or 11 oo to § 40, 2, 11; -as infinitive suffix of intransitive verbs of class I § 74, 1. 

■ See note 21; •*•<•§ 114, 4. 

■ §86,2; suffix -a, §§ 2f; 87.fi. 
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sgap',* 8 gwelt'gSG 84 ffina'x 18 klemftl; wili s'idiblVi* 88 klemei. game 

places, down to the earth going they make home its wall and they make And 

ft; it. then 

datlabaV haWbu'xt'bixik'*. 17 gane lepfcs* hahuwu'^k'i, 88 gaua't' 40 

they finish it all cleaned inside. jlnd rush they spread them of that kind 

then mats out inside, 



gidl 41 alxall 4 * yapla*; pll 148 yogfi' a44 has'stP, 45 gas'i* 46 alxallyana' 

thereon they sit people; fire Its place in the center, so that they being set 



'«47 



being seated 

htf'ya-pliya'.* 8 wroaWx 49 hopto^n 60 yapla'a 51 wi'li 1 ;" lep'ni'xa" 

on both sides of the in that way long ago people, for their house; in winter 

fire. their part, 

wilf 1 * 1 gainst* 8 . aama'xaa'i** 4 ana'ne'x 61 alxall, a'nl* 6 * wi'li gana^u. w 5 

their of that But in summer in this way they sit, not house therein 

house kind. 

gwaV 68 wili yaxa w wit'g^ye^k'i, 60 gasi* pli 1 yogs'* klemdl 

Brush house just they set ft around, so that fire its place they make it 

habini\ 61 gana'nex sama'xa alxall, anl* lep'ni'xa nat' •* wi'li gana*u. 

in the middle. In that way in summer they dwell, not in winter like house therein. 

»xd- 5 36, Tb; -i- instrumental }36, 6; s0*I- with ' to mark hiatus } 6. -tgtplisgap' third personal sub- 
ject, third personal object aoiist of verb -tgiplitgibPn Type 13a I cut it up to pieces Iterative of 
verb -*i'<M*» Type 6; tf 43; 40,13; 48,1. 

* Local phrase with pre-positive gwel down to § 05 and noun-charaoterisUe hi ( 80, 4; CgCL f 86, 1. 

* See note 30; infinitive used as noun 5 74 end. 

» See note 16; -H« } 114, 4. rV is appended to rl&Wi rattier than wW, as wiU riiiW* is taken as unit 

»*o- ur 5 36, 11 b; -*- instrumental } 36, 6; hat- ( 6. -fbuxtbix-ik'* passive participle with instru- 
mental 4- in -**'» 1 77 from verb -Ttosof box- Type 13a, verb stem -fboxfbax-; -foox- ablauted to -f ofix- 
§ 31, 2; -Teas- umiauted to -Tote- f 8, 3a. 

•§86,3. 

»ao- in 5 36, lib. ±Qw*'*V i = -MtrfMAAi ( 10 end; third personal subieot, third personal object 
aoiist of instrumental verb -ftttv*'«k/<*n Type 3 1 spread (mat) out § 64. 

«• Compounded of demonstrative es that and n«Y participle in -T } 76 of verb nagai- Type 4 a do, be, 
verb stem no-; see Appendix A. 

« Postposition § 06; gi- umlauted from go- } 8, 4. 

« el- f 36, 15b, here with uncertain force; -soft third personal subject, third personal object aorlst Type 
1 in form, though intransitive In meaning f 67 footnote. 

«|86,1. 

«* Third personal possessive of noun yog- (7) 5 86, 1 with noun-oharaoterlstio -a ( 03 HI. rax its-place 
is regular periphrasis for rmE's place. 

* Local phrase with pre-positive no- in; -f-0» |86, 1 does not seem otherwise to occur. 
«• Connective compounded of demonstrative ga that and enclitic particle -*•<« } 114,4- 
« Subordinate form of alxaU, note 42; § 70 (see transitive paradigm). 

« Local phrase with pre-positive sd'yo- on both sides op and noun-characteristic -a $05; -p/iv-eMrom 
p/lrrai. 

•Modal adverb compounded of demonstrative ga that and no*ne*r infinitive of verb na'nagaU, verb 
stem «a*na- ft 60; 74,1; Appendix A. 

«• Temporal adverb in -n § 112, 3. 

« jrcp/a see note 1; -*a deictic post-nominal element 1 102 (people of long ago contrasted with those of 
to-day). 

«■ will* or witt't third personal pronominal form f 02 III of noun wi' li house see note 2. people theib- 
house regular periphrasis for people's house. Observe that predicate verb (third personal aorlst of 
to be) is not ex pr e ss e d in this sentence. 

« Temporal adverb in -xa § 112, 2. 

m sama'xa cf. note A3; -r* } 114, 4. 

» Modal adverb compounded of demonstrative stem a- this § 104 and natou K x see note 40. 

* Negative adverb of aorlst * 113, 3. 
» Postposition with wili § 06. 

* § 86, 1. gwa'r wili brush house form compound noun f 88. 
» Particle in -so tf 112, 2; 114, 0. 

•» «*• 1 37, 8. -tge'pe*k , i — -ty«t*«c/-Ai ( 10 end; third personal subject, third personal object aorlst of 
Instrumental verb -Cge'yfklVn Type 2 1 put it abound f 64; -*/- petrified suffix } 42, 7. 

* Local adverb with pre-positive so- in $ 06, noun stem -Wn- not freely occurring } 86, 1, and noun- 
characteristic 4 f 80, 3. 

* Participle in-f (76; see note 40. 
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[Tranakttan] 

The people are making a house. A post they set in the ground, 
and here again they set one in the ground, yonder again they set one 
in the ground, in four places they set them in the ground. Then 
also they place beams across on top in four places, and above (these) 
they put one across just once. And just then they make the house 
wall; and then on top they place the house boards, those they make 
out of sugar-pine lumber. Then they finish it on top, on either side 
they finish it. Then they make the door, and on top they make a 
hole for the going out of the smoke. And then they make a ladder, 
they notch out (a pole), for going down to the floor they make it; 
and the house wall they make. 

Then they finish it, all cleaned inside. Now rush mats they spread 
out inside, on such the people sit. The fireplace is in the center, so 
that they are seated on either side of the fire. In that way, indeed, 
was the house of the people long ago; in winter their house was such. 
But in summer they were sitting like now, 1 not in the house. Just 
a brush shelter they placed around, so that the fireplace they made 
in the middle. Thus they dwelt in summer, not as in winter in a 
house. 

i We were sitting out in the open when this text was dictated. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The material on which this account of the Coos language is based 
was collected at the Siletz reservation, Oregon, during the summer of 
1909. I obtained nineteen complete myths and other texts with inter- 
linear translations, and linguistic material consisting chiefly of forms, 
phrases, and sentences. 1 have also had at my disposal a number of 
texts and grammatical notes collected by Mr. H. H. St. Clair, 2d, 
during* the summer of 1908, which were of great assistance on many 
points. 

This material was obtained chiefly from James Buchanan and Frank 
Drew, both of whom proved to be intelligent and reliable informants. 
To the former especially I am indebted for the complete and rich 
collection of myths and texts, while the latter was my chief source of 
information on points of grammar and lexicography. Frank Drew's 
untiring efforts and almost perfect command of English made him a 
very valuable interpreter, in spite of the fact that this advantage was 
offset in a great many cases by his knowledge of the Hanis and Miluk 
dialects of the Coos, and by his inability to draw a dividing-line 
between the two dialects. Hence his information was very often con- 
tradictory, and showed many discrepancies; but, on the whole, he 
was found trustworthy and reliable. 

In conclusion I wish to express my deep gratitude to my teacher, 
Professor Franz Boas, for the many valuable suggestions made in 
connection with this work, and for the keen and unceasing interest 
which he has taken in me during the many years of our acquaintance. 
It was at his suggestion that this work was undertaken; and its com- 
pletion is due mainly to the efforts and encouragement received from 
him. He it was who first imbued me with an enthusiasm for the 
primitive languages of the North American continent, and the debt 
which I owe him in this and in a great many other respects will be of 
everlasting duration. 

Columbia University, 
April. 1910. 
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coos 

By Leo J. Fbachtenbebg 



§ 1. DISTRIBUTION AND HISTORY 

The Eusan stock embraces a number of closely related dialects 
that were spoken by the people inhabiting (until 1857) Coos bay and 
the region along the Coos river. Their neighbors were Siuslauan, 1 
Kalapuyan, and Athapascan tribes. On the north they came in con- 
tact with the Umpqua 1 Indians, on the east they bordered on the 
Kalapuya, while on the south they were contiguous to the Rogue 
river tribes, especially the Coquelle. 2 In 1857, when the Rogue river 
war broke out, the United States Government, acting in self-defence, 
removed the Coos Indians to Port Umpqua. Four years later they 
were again transferred to the Yahatc reservation, where they 
remained until 1876. On the 26th day of April, 1876, Yahatc was 
thrown open to white settlers, and the Indians of that reservation 
were asked to move to Siletz; but the Coos Indians, tired of the 
tutelage of the United States Indian agents, refused to conform with 
the order, and emigrated in a body to the mouth of the Siuslaw river, 
where the majority of them are still living. 

Of the two principal dialects, Hanis and Miluk,' the latter is now 
practically extinct; while the former is still spoken by about thirty 
individuals, whose number is steadily decreasing. As far as can be 
judged from the scanty notes on Miluk collected by Mr. St. Gair in 
1903, this dialect exhibits only in a most general way the character- 
istic traits of the Kusan stock. Otherwise it is vastly different from 
Hanis in etymological and even lexicographical respects. 

The name "Coos" is of native origin. It is derived from the redu- 
plicated stem ku'kufis south, which appears very often in phrases like 
xkukwt'mme from where south is, kusimi'tcttc southwards, etc. 

i Erroneously classified by Powell as part of the Yakonan family. My recent investigations show 
Stasia w to form an independent linguistic group consisting of two distinct dialects,— Lower Umpqua 
and Siuslaw. A grammatical sketch of the former dialect will be found in this volume. 

' An Athapascan tribe living on the upper course of the Coquelle river. 

"•"Spoken on the lower part of the Coquelle river, and commonly called Lower Coquelle. 

80*5°— Bu*1.40,pt.2--12~ — 20 885 
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The Coos call their own language K&nU LlefyU the hanis tongue. 
The present work deals with this dialect only, as sufficient material 
could not be obtained for the purpose of writing a grammar of the 
Miluk dialect. 

Texts of myths and tales were collected by Mr. H. H. St. Clair, 2d, 
and by the author of the present sketch, and were published by Colum- 
bia University. 1 All references accompanying examples refer to page 
and line of that publication. 

PHONOLOGY (§§ 2-14) 
§ 2. Vowels 

The phonetic system of Coos is rich and fully developed. Clusters 
of consonants occur very frequently, but are void of difficult compli- 
cations. The vowels show a high degree of variability, and occur in 
short and long quantities. The obscure vowel e is very frequent, 
and seems to be related to short e and a. Resonance vowels occur 
very often, and are indicated in this work by superior vowels. The 
diphthongs are quite variable. Long e is not a pure vowel, but glides 
from e to I; it can hardly be distinguished from long t, to which 
it seems to be closely related. In the same manner long o glides 
from o to u, and was heard often as a long u- vowel. 

The following may be said to be the Coos system of vowels and 

diphthongs: 

Diphthongs 



Voweli 








Seml-voweli 


E 










i t 





U 


a 


w,y 


6 I 





H 







a e i i o u H w, y at, & % 4* 

& a 

Short e is pronounced like e in the English word helmet, while the 
umlauted a corresponds to the open 6- vowel in German wIhlen. It 
very often occurs as the umlauted form of long a. i represents the 
short y-vowel so commonly found in the Slavic languages; while 4 
indicates exceedingly short, almost obscure u. o can not occur after 
the palatal surd k and f ortis k/. 

§ 3. Consonants 

The consonantic system of Coos is characterized by the prevalence 
of the sounds of the k and I series, by the frequent occurrence of 

» Coos Texts, Columbia University Contribution* to Anthropology, toL L 

§5 2-3 ...... 
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aspiration, by the abundance of long (doable) consonants 2, wl, ft, and y, 
and by the semi-vocalic treatment of the nasals to, n, and of the lateral 
sounds (indicated in this sketch by a circle under the consonant). 
Surds and sonants were not always pronounced distinctly, especially 
in the alveolar series. No aspirated consonants were found besides 
the aspirated f and k\ The fortis is pronounced with moderate air- 
pressure and glottal and nasal closure. 
The system of consonants may be represented as follows: 

Sonant Said Fortis Spirant Natal 

Velar (^ f) q q! y,x 

Palatal - g y g(w) A, k(w) k/, k! (w) - 

Anterior palatal g' k' k'f x % 

Alveolar. d t,t % t! *, c n, ft 

Affricative (d&f)^dj U^tc U!^tc! 

Labial h j> p! m y m 

Lateral \» l l! Z, 2, 2 

Glottalstop f 

Aspiration - XI ' 

The glottal stop, when not inherent in the stem, may occur inde- 
pendently only before 2, m, n, and w. It always disappears before 
velar and palatal sounds. The aspiration is always accompanied by a 
stricture corresponding to the quality of the vowel preceding it 
After 0, o, and u (and u diphthongs) it is of a guttural character; while 
when following e y ^-vowels, or the /-diphthongs, it becomes palatal. 
It disappears before a following w or y. 

QhaP x ts I make it 10.4 qh&w&wat I have it 18.4 

tzs&tUa'nl we two trade mu- 
tually 15.6 

Dld^td'ya I am watching it Idwiti'yeqsm he took care 66.3 
26.11 

pV x 'pi he went home 28.2 xpiydetc backwards, homewards 

42.7 

qai x 'qafyona'ya he became 
afraid of it 42.3 

§ 4. Sound Groupings 

As has been stated before, clusters of consonants are extensive, but 
present few complications. Whenever difficulties arise in pronoun- 
cing them, there is a strong tendency, inherent in the language, to 
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simplify them. Thus, combinations of more than two consonants ue 
rare, except in cases where one of the component elements (fre- 
quently the middle consonant) is m, n, or one of the lateral series. 
Such combinations are made possible through the semi-vocalic chine- 
ter of these consonants. I have also found xpq, xcx\ 

hdq- to arrive hdqUb^xoat she would bring it 

to him 72.8 

a'lqasioax 66.4 aqalqAto^wat he scared him 

92.20 

dsfnuAt prairie 22:12 dsmstdtc through a prairie 22.11 

In the same manner initial clusters, of which ra, n, or £ is the first 
element, are syllabified by vocalization of the first consonant eiths 
initially or terminally. A similar process takes place in clusters con- 
sisting of two consonants that belong to the same group. 

The only consonantic combinations that are inadmissible are those 
of a t, ts or 8+m or n. 

Terminal clusters of three consonants are admissible only in cases 
where one of the component elements is a consonant easily subject to 
vocalization (a lateral, m or n). 

Vnq 7.5 qafwlt 102.16 

yixa'ntcqts 60.3 tqa'nzts 28.1 

Terminal clusters of two consonants are confined to the combina- 
tions of m + t,m+8,m+x; n+ alveolar or affricative, n+i*, n+i; 
I + alveolar or aff ricative (excepting I + n), I + m; t+t and I + tc All 
other combinations are inadmissible (see §11). 

The following examples of terminal sound groupings may be gfreo: 

L/?*'*tmt 74.19 l*U 7.8 

hata'yims 20.14 mUt! 76.12 

yVxwnx 122.22 tdls 

k'/int 5.2 l^ldj 

xwandj 6.8 hefwUt* 140.14 

klvAnts 96.11 to/Utcf 26.26 

Ldwefentc 6.1 tk'dm 136.7 (St Clair) 

derik' 82.9 xcit 10.9 

hcmis 7.1 qefltc 6.4 

An exceptional instance of a usually inadmissible sound groups 
was found id vfihdq 90>31. . 

i 
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All inadmissible terminal clusters are avoided through the insertion 
of a (weak) vowel between the two final consonants. 

dsmst- dsfrndt prairie 22.12 

hdq- hellaq he arrived 20.18 

Lkinjh Lhi'nap he went through 22.11 

milx- mVlax lunch 28.15 

aty- + -8 (§ 25) a'lqaa fear 66.4 

ioinq- + -8 (§25) wi'nqas mat, spider 58.5 

Inadmissible medial clusters are avoided through the insertion of a 
weak vowel or vowels: 

vAnq- -f -xsm winafqawsm it is spread out 32. 14 

hdq- -f -xsm hda'qaxsm it is the end 44.14 

lnq- + -a dxlna'qa they two went down 

8.4 



§ 5. Accent 

With the exception of the monosyllabic particles, that are either 
enclitic or proclitic, each word in Coos has its stress accent, designated 
by the acute mark (') or by the rising tone rendered here by ^. The 
t former accent is not inseparably associated with any particular sylla- 
ble of a word. It may, especially in cases of polysyllabic stems, be 
shifted freely from one syllable to another, although it is very possi- 
ble that this apparent shifting of accent may be largely due to the 
rapidity with which the words in question were pronounced by the 
natives. The circumflex accent appears mostly on the last syllable, 
and may best be compared with the intonation given to the word so 
in the English interrogative sentence Is that so ? 

The accent very often modifies the syllable on which it falld by 
lending a specific coloring to the vowel, or by making it appear with 
a long quantity. This is especially the case in syllables with the 
obscure vowel, which, under the influence of accent, may be changed 
to an a or an e. 

A very peculiar use of the accent is found in connection with the 
verbal stem helaq. This stem expresses two different ideas, that are 
distinguished by means of the two kinds of accent When occurring 
with the stress accent ('), heflaq denotes to get, to abktve; while 
kefaq with the rising tone of 3 expresses the idea to climb up. 

M 
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Phonetic Laws (§§ 6-14) 

§ 6. Introductory 

The phonetic laws are quite complex, and in a number of instances 
show such appalling irregularities that they defy all attempts at 
systematization. This is especially true of the contraction of two or 
more vowels into one, and of the law of hiatus. Broadly speaking, 
the phonetic processes may be said to be due to contact phenomena 
and, in rare instances, to the effects of accent 

Vocalic Processes (§§ 7-11) 
The processes treated in this division may be classified as follows: 

(1) Vocalic Harmony. 

(2) Consonantization of i- and u- diphthongs. 

(3) Contraction. 

(4) Hiatus. 

(5) Processes due to change from terminal to medial position. 

§ 7. VOCALIC HARMONY 

The most important phonetic law in the Coos language is the law of 
vocalic harmony. This tendency towards euphony is so strongly 
developed in the language, that it may safely be said to be one of its 
chief characteristics. Its purpose is to bridge over as much as possi- 
ble the difficulties that would arise in trying to pronounce in quick 
succession syllables with vowels of widely different qualities. The 
process may be of a retrogressive or progressive character; that is to 
say, the suffix may change the quality of the stem-vowel, or vice vena. 
Only the vowels of the a- and e- series are affected by this phenomenon, 
which is not always purely phonetic. 

The following suffixes cause a change from a to a, a process called 
the i-umlaut: 

-I neutral J 31 -U pronominal § 46 -lye transitional § 35 

tyhalvfiU I make it grow h&'vfi he grew up 64.24 

iitsxau'vxit I kill him 26.22 ntsxewefti she kills me 24.14 

Qha'k/tto8 I draw it up U hak!Hl'ye they were drawn 
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A change of a- vowels into i- vowels due to other causes is effected 
by the pronominal suffixes -ti (§ 46), -4m (§ 30), and by the imperative 
-*(§43). 

tyha'klHtts I draw it up tyhu'k! u tU8u he draws me up 

kla'wat he pecks at it 20.14 fjJc 'dvAtn, he pecks at me 

kwaa'nlya he knows it 26.18 hneef mylm they know it 24.22 

pafyat he shouted 32.1 l pm'tE you must shout 32.2 

tsxaP- to kill tsxJwE kill him I 68.3 

The following suffixes change the e- vowels of the stem into Or vowels: 
-dmi 9 -aU pronominal § 46 
-aftjam distributive § 37 
-anaya § 50 

tdnJhem he is thinking 24.13, Jtdtnahanffmt I am thinking 

14 of you 

Tulwes a lie efhawasana'ts you are lying to 

me 
x'nefet it is on top 10.1 'Qa'naata'ya I am riding (a horse) 

k!lefes black k/lad'ya?n blackish (black here 

and there) 
xa'nU sick 42.18 xa'nana'ya he made him feel 

sorry 42.18 
j>Lpa!vfi% hat 136.14 pLjza'ioisandya he made a hat 

out of it 

[Note. — The suffix -andya is composed of -enl + -ay a. The long a 
of -dya affects the e of -enl, and the compound suffix changes the 
quality of the stem- vowel.] 

Here may also belong the qualitative change of yixe*' one and yti'xwa 
two into ytxaMfna one each and yfixwaht'na two each (see p. 374), 
and changes like — 

U wdldnl kanh we two fight will 116.11 (toU- to fight) 
qamelani'we he commenced to swim around (mU- to swim) 

[Compare also the change of the possessive pronoun la, Uye, into la, 
llya, when preceding stems with a- vowels (see § 98).] 

Progressive assimilation occurs very frequently, and affects almost 
all suffixes that have i- vowels. The following suffixes change their 
er vowels under the influence of an a- vowel of the stem: 

-e auxiliary §44 

-en% verbal §45 

-iye transitional §35 

-6& adverbial §68 

-lyawa nominal §62 § 7 
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nvriftfne with blood it is (vfi- laP nkla'ha they with ropes are 

tin blood) 20.6 (k/a rope) 46.9 

& ntclwa'le they with fire are nmtflaqa with an arrow he is (mf - 

(fc?/wa7fire) 42.12 laq arrow) 20.18 

hMctlenVyeqEm the story is U qanatcani'waq they began to 

being told {JhJaHcAt! story) make fun (gafnatc joke) 50.12 

44.14, 15 

tc hewesefnl you two are lying U hwd'xaLwnl they are making 

28.13, 14 (hJwes lie) bows {Jcwa'xaL a bow) 

qaltml'ye morning it got 20.4 Qhcrinaha'ya I active became {ha?- 

(q<Mm- morning) na active) 

a'yu ixrl'ye surely a canoe it qdoiodyahd'ya I happened to want 

was (ix* canoe) 126.10 it (dowa- to desire) 

dETmtdtc Lhi'nap through a PlclvA'l xd' a patc he dove into the 

prairie he went 22. 11 (dsfmr water (xd ,a p water) 26.27 

tit prairie) 

ytxa'wExetc la into the house l! to! ate texavn'yat on the ground 

he went {ytxd'wsx house) he put it down (z/td earth, 

28.10, 11 ground) 36.20, 21 

The same progressive assimilation may have taken place in the 
change of the transitive suffix -&wat into -cPwat (seep. 337) whenever 
suffixed to stems ending in ^-diphthongs. 

i^hwlL^wat he is following Qtsxau' wat I fo\\ him {tsxa?- to ^\) 

him 22.2 26.22 

^(AnM^ie^wa^ I am thinking ftotld^toat you are looking for it 

(of him) (toil- to look for something) 54.3 

Another assimilatory process of this type is the change of the par- 
ticle il into d (hel) after a preceding nor l (see p. 388). 

Wyl U good, indeed 5.3 in hd not so! 42.23 

Isfyl yu'Ld good it would be 
indeed 70.5 

In spite of this great tendency towards euphony, numerous instances 
will be found showing an absolute lack of vocalic harmony. Whether 
these cases are the result of imperfect perception, due to the rapid 
flow of speech or to other causes, cannot be ascertained with any 
degree of certainty. 

§ 8. CONSONANTIZATION OF I- AND U- DIPHTHONGS 

The i and u of diphthongs are always changed into the semi-vocalic 
consonants y and w when they are followed by another voweL 

§ 8 
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The only exception to this rale occurs in cases where the diphthong 
is contracted with the following vowel (see § 9). 

psnto'ioai whale 30.10 psnL&waystc a whale with 88.30 

dx tthfgai they two are living heflaq Ie ma ttlafqayetc he came 

24.1 to the people (who) lived (there) 

36.12, 13 
t! B <A'ta* flint point nt/ E ctftaPwe Is m&'laq flint points 

have the arrows 62.27 
lcP~ to eat Ldwa!wa8 food 22.14 

xwi'lfizP head 30.14 xr/ts xvfi'lxummtc she hit him over 

the head 66.5, 6 
IP perhaps + fewe two kwts let us two 26.15 

§ 9. CONTRACTION 
In Coos the contraction of two vowels immediately following each 
other is so uncertain that it is difficult to formulate any rule that 
would cover all irregularities. The main difficulty lies in the fact 
that contraction of vowels, and hiatus, seem constantly to interfere 
with each other. The following rules may be said to apply in all 
cases: 

(1) Two vowels belonging to the w-series are contracted into a long u. 
xtcHtcu-YuL wtci'tcuL how would (it be) 5.2 
y$ku+uL yi'JcuL perhaps it would (be) 17.7 

(2) Two long i- vowels are contracted into a long I. 

Aa'i/ u fi+'iye U ha'k/ u &/y6 they were drawn up 

30.1 
hen%-\-'%ye hefniye a while 42.17 (hdnihen 

many times 88.1) 

(3) Long e or I are contracted with a following a into long a or e. 
-enl + -dya -andya (see $ 50) 
pLpa'wf&enl he is making a pLpawUa'ndya he is making a hat 

hat out of it 

-ne { +-dwa8 -ri&ioas (see § 59) 

(4) Vowels of very short quantities are usually contracted with the 
following vowels of longer quantities, regardless of quality. The 
quality of the longer vowel predominates in such amalgamations. In 
the process of contraction, an h preceding the second vowel disappears. 

c^+hanL canL a particle denoting certain 

expectation (see § 90) 
tst + hatiL tsanL only then shall . . . 78.15 

§ 9 
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An exception to this rule is found in the case of the u- vowels, which 
change a following h into a w. 

yu + he ywjod whenever 16.6 

Uo then tsow/ as soon as 52.14 

An interesting case of contraction is presented by the amalgamation 
of the personal pronouns and the negative particle In. 

# I + m not is contracted into nl. 

£ thou + In not is contracted into In. 

aswtn we two + In not is contracted into xwftn. 

Un we + In not is contracted into Wn. 

din you + In not is contracted into cPn. 

nl UMc IcP tsxau'wat not I how that one (to) kill it 62.21 
In ham dlH you not will (be) something 10.5 
ano&n kwad'nlya we two not know it 120.23 
Wn canL xtcitc sqats we (can) not seize her 56.18 
<&n IrettePuxit you not forget it 40.18 

Following are examples of uncontracted negative forms: 

fix In hcaa'mya they two (did) not know it 22.9, 10 
U In Ic'i&b'vAt they (did) not see it 32.3 

§ 10. HIATUS 

The same uncertainty that exists in the case of contraction of vowels 
is found in the law of hiatus. Broadly speaking, it may be said that 
the coming-together of two vowels of like quantities and qualities is 
avoided by means of infixing a weak h between them. Two vowels of 
dissimilar quantities and qualities are kept apart by means of the 
accent. 

Examples of insertion of h: 



kwad'nlya -f -ay a 


hwaa'nlyaha'ya (they) came to 




know it 102.29 


jtfne 4- -lye 


tynehXye 1 came to be (the one) 


siL'ne 4 4- -lye 


eti/nehl'ye joined together it be- 




came 13.4 


t8!xa+-a 


nUlxa'ha Is htoa'xaL (covered) 




with skin is the bow 62.27, 28 


hvPma'k'e+'e 


dx nhiPmd'k'ehe they two with 




wives are 42.15 


hel/rm +-fo 


hdml'hU next day 6.7 


$ 10 
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Examples of division by means of accent: 

ls+~ttc ' xlJitc l!clU with it he spoke 16.2 

z/td +-atc L.'tdfatc leml'yat into the ground 

he stuck it 64.1 

§ 11. PROCESSES DUE TO CHANGE FROM TERMINAL TO MEDIAL 

POSITION 

Terminal consonantic clusters are avoided by inserting a weak vowel 
between two consonants standing in final position (see § 4). But as 
soon as a suffix is added to a stem thus expanded, changing the cluster 
from a terminal to medial position, the inserted vowel is dropped, and 
the consonants are combined into a cluster. 



mflax lunch 28.15 
drim&t prairie 22.12 

zhiffiap he went through 22. 11 

a'lqas fear 66.4 

te'tiAt! story 20.2 

td'lats he was astonished 

22.28 
Jcwa'xaL bow 60.14 

mVlat he swam 30.7 



mflxa'nEm lunch make me 114.5 
dimsteftc zht'nap to the prairie 

he came 22.11 
Hx Lhinpi'ye they two came 

through 112.1 
fix alqs&'ya they two are afraid of 

it 7.5 
hatctlenl'yeqEm a story is being 

told 44.14, 15 
U&'lUFxEm he was astonished 128. 

15 
dx nkwa'xLa they two have bows 

12.9 
mVlt E qBm he swam (out) 100.16 



On the whole, Coos shows a marked tendency toward clustering of 
consonants in medial position. Thus, when a suffix beginning with a 
long vowel is added to a stem that has already been amplified by 
means of a suffix whose initial vowel is weak, the vowel of the first 
suffix is dropped, and its consonants are combined with the final con- 
sonants of the stem into a cluster. 



ha' Late elder brother 72.27 
JfrLatc father 20. 25 
la' z Lts mud 52.10 
tyhvPrnMts I marry her 



hdLtcnfyas elder brothers 
ekPLtci'yas fathers 
x^Lsa'stc with mud 52.13 
hvhnUtso^wat he married 26.14 



This change from a terminal to a medial position effects sometimes 
the dropping of a whole syllable. 

miLhjoi'y&tc younger brother U miLkwb'teml they are younger 
72.1 brothers (mutually) 84.20 

§ 11 
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Uuioef x t<A8 heart 5.3 ttu'tcfoite lo'tftyats in his heart she 

was boiling 108.27 
pil'yat he took him home xvtin fjmta'mi hariL we two thee 
30.13 take home will 126.19, 20 

Another effect due to this law is the weakening of the vowel of the 
syllable immediately preceding the suffix. This change takes place 
regularly when two or more suffixes have been added to one and the 
same stem. 

hhinpUb^wat he takes him QLhinpteo'vAMh he take 6 me 

through through 

kv^mistso^wat he is marrying eFhu^mfktsawitafmi hanz I marry 

them 26.14 thee will 184.6 

Consonantic Processes (§§ 12-14) 

§ 12. TYPES OF CONSONANTIC PROCESSES 

Consonantic changes are few in number, and due to contact phe- 
nomena. The following are the processes affecting consonants : 

(1) Consonantic euphony. 

(2) Simplification of doubled consonants. 

§ 13. CONSONANTIC EUPHONY 

This law affects the palatal sounds only, and results from a strong 
tendency, inherent in the language, to assimilate, whenever possible, 
the consonants of the ^-series to the character of the preceding or 
following vowels. As a consequence of this tendency, i-vowels are 
invariably followed or preceded by the anterior palatals, while u- 
vowels change a following palatal into a £-sound with a u-tinge (a 
labialized k). 

lafnik' river 14.6 tsd'yitaf small 20.5 

vnx'l'Us food 14.7 ma'luk" paint 10.2 

taha'ltk' quiver 66.26 xwffluafi head 30.14 

x'nek' hair 50.3 mUa'kvJtP salmon heart 34.25 

g'img'i'mfo rain gd*8 all 9.3 

Instances are not lacking where actual palatalization has taken 
place, or where an anterior k* has been changed into a palatal k so as 
to conform to the character of the vowel following it. 

k!a!lat he shouted 36.7 qak'dem'we H mSn they began to 

shout 24.22 
k!a'wat he pecks at it 20.9 k'lefvfit&m some one is pecking 
(S 12-13 
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Kalhat he crawled 32.12 xha'k'Uc crawlingly 32.10 

tka!lm%U he sinks it Pk'JlmtxBm (a) deep place 84.24 

k/xa / ye f es he is talking k'lxefsm ydes talk to me 
to him 30.23 

pkak' grandfather 28.19 pka'katc grandfather 30.6 

taKaflik- quiver 06.26 taKaflikatc into the quiver 116.19 

aarl'axatc uncle nxd'x' uncle 34.9 

k*ma'x* horn 86.25 nkfima'xa it has a horn 88.7 

The only cases of consonantic assimilation that occur in Coos are 
the changes of sonants into surds, under the influence of a following 
surd. 

ya'ba8 maggots 40.12 xya'bas yaptt'tsald . . . maggots 

ate up his . . . (literally, mag- 
goted his ... ) 40.6 

Msk'eftcyi'xumx he had it (the p E sifk' a'Uem a cup give me 68.17 
water) in a cup 128.25 

§ 14. SIMPLIFICATION OF DOUBLED CONSONANTS 

Doubled consonants are simplified in consequence of the tendency 
to avoid the clustering of too many consonants. The process consists 
in the simplification of a long (doubled) consonant, when followed by 
another consonant. Owing to the fact that only l, m, n, and y appear 
in doubled (long) quantities, they are the only consonants that are 
affected by this law. 

m/Uat he swam 80.7 mVU'qsm he swam (out) 100.16 

tcfflats he was astonished tdt'lt^xsm he was astonished 128. 

22.28 15 

LhVnap he went through 22. 11 LhtnpttfjPwat he took him through 

nma'hetnet it is (crowded) with xm&'henftic like a person 30.22, 23 

people 20.1 

§ 15. GRAMMATICAL PROCESSES 

All grammatical categories and syntactic relations in Coos are 
expressed by means of one of the five following processes: 

(1) Prefixation. 

(2) Suffixation. 

(3) Reduplication. 

(4) Syntactic particles. 

(5) Phonetic changes. 

5§ 14-16 
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The number of prefixes is very small, and by far the majority of 
grammatical ideas are expressed by means of suffixes and syntactic 
particles. Reduplication, although frequently resorted to, is used to 
express only a limited number of categories; while the phonetic 
changes are very rare, and exhibit a decidedly petrified character. 

§ 16. IDEAS EXPRESSED BT GRAMMATICAL PROCESSES 

All stems seem to be neutral, and their nominal or verbal character 
depends chiefly upon the suffixes with which they are used. Conse- 
quently two different suffixes — one of a verbal and the other of a 
nominal character — may be added to the same stem, nominalizing or 
verbalizing it, according to the requirements of the occasion. In the 
following pages a distinction is made between verbal and nominal 
stems, which is based solely upon the sense in which the stem is used. 

All prefixes express ideas of an adverbial character. 

By far the majority of verbal suffixes indicate ideas of action and 
such concepts as involve a change of the subject or object of the 
verb. Hence ideas indicating causation, reciprocity, reflexive action, 
the passive voice, the imperative, etc., are expressed by means of suf- 
fixes. The pronouns denoting both subject and object of an action 
are indicated by suffixes. Only semi-temporal ideas, such as the 
inchoative, frequentative, and transitional stages, are expressed by 
means of suffixes; while the true temporal concepts are indicated 
by syntactic particles. Instrumentality and agency are also indicated 
by suffixes. 

All local relations are expressed by nominal suffixes. Abstract 
concepts are formed by means of suffixes. 

Ideas of plurality are very little developed, and, with the exception 
of a few suffixes, are expressed by different verbal and nominal stems. 
Distributive plurality occurs very often, especially in the verb, and 
is indicated by suffixes or by reduplication. Reduplication expresses, 
furthermore, continuation, duration, and repetition of action. 

A great variety of concepts are expressed by syntactic particles, 
especially ideas relating to emotional states and to degrees of certainty. 

In the pronoun, three persons, and a singular, dual, and plural, are 
distinguished. Grammatical gender does not exist. The first person 
dual has two distinct forms, — one indicating the inclusive (I and thou) 
and the other the exclusive (I and he). 

i.M. 
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The demonstrative pronoun shows a variety of forms, but does not 
distinguish sharply between nearness or remoteness in relation to the 
three pronominal persons. 

The numeral is very well developed, exhibiting special forms for the 
ordinal, multiplicative, and the distributive, which are indicated by 
means of suffixes. 

The syntactic structure of the Coos sentence is very simple, and is 
characterized by the facility with which the different parts of speech 
may shift their position without changing in the least the meaning of 
the sentence. Incorporation and compound words are entirely absent, 
and the various parts of speech are easily recognizable through their 
suffixes. 

MORPHOLOGY (§§ 17-95) 

Prefixes (§§ 17-34) 

The number of prefixes is small. Three of the six prefixes found 

in this language — namely, the local, discriminative, and modal x 

must have originally expressed one general idea incorporating these 
three concepts, because the phonetic resemblance between these suf- 
fixes is too perfect to be a mere coincidence. In addition to these 
prefixes, the article and the personal pronouns may be treated in this 
chapter, as they are loosely prefixed to the nominal (or verbal) stems, 
and in a great many cases form a phonetic unit with the words that 
follow them. 

§ 17. The Articles 1b and hs 

The article Is, or A*, is used in the singular and plural alike, and 
may denote a definite or indefinite object The definite article 
indicates an object that actually exists or that is intimately known 
to the speaker. No fixed rules can be given for the occurrence of 
the two different forms Is and A*, but the following general prin- 
ciple may be said to hold good: hs tends to occur at the beginning of 
a sentence and after words ending in vowels, dentals, and sibilants; 
while Is occurs in all other cases. 

hs hatd'ytms (1) mix'8d'wet(2) kla'wat (3) hs to' groat (4) the wood- 
pecker (4) is pecking at (3) the lucky (2) money (1) 20.15 

M'ni s&Pq Is di'lcl there stood the young man 22.27 

wandj tdbuthem hs dVtol thus was thinking the young man 
24.13,14 

dfiek* Is i/t& sticking out was the earth 6.7 {. 17 
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The article very often performs the function of the personal pro- 
noun of the third person singular, and in such cases is to be rendered 
by he, she, or rr. 

hdlt Ie hdlaq Ie vfi'nqas 4 teml'matc (in order) to gamble he 

arrived, the spider's grandson 66.20, 21 
hs t&u'tm he was killed 96.14 

The article has a general nominalizing function, and when prefixed 
to adverbs, adjectives, etc., gives them the force of nouns. 

hs gd*8 diH k'ysai's texawVyat everything separately he put down 
48.18, 19 

gd*8 diH lai fx 'tset hsx kwtfna*tc (of) everything was started the 
appearance (i. e., everything began to have its present appear- 
ance) 12.7 

hs qa'htEB the length 

ma il Ie ehefntc ma yd'lani surely, (whatever) the far-off people 
were talking 66.13 

la* hefU htfileh Ie £fc¥Ld*t8 that (was) their sweat-house, which 
you found 62.26 

rfne its Is JdowayExtalU qa**wa I am the one whom you wanted 
last night 50.25, 26 

In some instances the article is prefixed to the personal pronoun of 
the third person singular for the sake of emphasis. 

ta Irfxa IcP qats t'ntEx and he, he was just alone 68.2 
ta Ie t'lxa la* pBntio'wai U Ldw&wat and they, they whale are 
eating 130.13 

It is also prefixed for the same purpose to the demonstrative pro- 
noun la*. 

Isla* qa,L!axex m l f we these began to flop around 17.6 
qantc Isla* lad' yam wherever these went 22.17, 18 

In certain local phrases the article prefixed to the whole and fol- 
lowed by the local term very often expresses local relation. 

hs drfmsit ntc&ndnts ha* ttt E qtsu at the edge (of) the prairie they 

sat down 22.15 
hs tskwa' x LU nhaz/ sto'waq at the lower part (of) the fir-tree he 

stood up 26.17 

(For the article as a possessive prefix, see § 98.) 

§.17 ..'. .. •:.: •■ • • : - .. • 
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§ 18. The Personal Pronouns 

The following are the personal pronouns in Coos: 
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Singular 


1st person 




2d person 


8d person 




Dual 


Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d person 


artcin- 


3d person . . . . , 


Plural J 


1st person 

2d person 

3d person 


lin- 
ctn- 
«- 





There is no special form for the third person singular, which is 
expressed by the mere stem or by the article. 

hJmfo dtfl TjJc'Uo'vAt big something I saw 62.21 

td Jqa'qcA merely you are sleeping 68.19 

d'yu to' hits indeed! he hit it 13.3 

is (M' cam hatiL we (two) will play 38.11 

ma xuAn wutam'yat a man we (two) brought home 128.8 

tso ic Idyl now you two (are) well 120.20 

a'yu Hx L K d,n surely they two went down into the water 54.16 

Unpi' x 'pi hartL we will go home 120.21 

(An 8qats hanL tE tc/wdl you will seize that fire 40.18, 19 

aso' tcH U vru'txe again here they returned 30.5 

The second persons dual and plural for the imperative form of 
intransitive verbs are icJ and dnJ respectively, instead of ic and dn. 

icJ stcPq you two stand up! 120.15 
tsi'x'fi icJ djl here you two come! 82.13 
dvn^ LcPq you get up! 30.19 

But compare — 

tc heml'yE you two lay him bare! 24.10 

it* ic qlmi'tsE this you two eat! 120.16 

tch dn Llel'yE tag, k'Jla there you put this my hand! 80.19 

The pronoun of the third person plural (U) very often precedes 
the article or the possessive pronoun of the third person singular in 
order to emphasize the idea of plurality. 

gcPs dm la u tc/lefwat, U Ie mela'kufa 1 , U Ie ptsd, U Is mfl u xas 
everything he is drying, — the salmon hearts, the gills, the tails 
34.25, 26 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt. 2— 12 21 § 18 
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xlditc lipli'yap laa,ttld k'efla^ U la kada with it she painted their 
faces, their hands, their feet 122.7 

The numerical particle I'k'l both very often precedes the dual pro- 
nouns in order to emphasize the idea of duality. 

tso I'Jc'l qaxafntc fix x'fntset now both (of them) got on top 14.1 
In the same way the particle gd*s all is placed before the plural 
forms in order to bring out the idea of plurality. 

la* gcPs vwndj U L/a'xsm these all that way are talking 50.9, 10 
As has been remarked before, the pronouns are loosely prefixed 
enclitics. They form no integral part of the word, although with a 
few exceptions they precede immediately the noun or verb to which 
they belong. They are always placed before the prefixes enumerated 
in §§19-24. 

Vk'l fix nkwa'xLa both of these have bows (literally, both they 

two [are] with bows) 12.9 
tso lyiahdwi'we now I commence to eat 
ic xqantcu'wfo you two from what place (are)'* 126.14 
U k'!dxa! a p they have no water (literally, they [are] without 

water) 38.2 

The personal pronouns are contracted with the negative particle In 
into nl i not, In thou not, etc. (see § 9). The prefixed personal pro- 
nouns are also used in the formation of transitive subject and object 
pronouns (see § 46). 

§ 19. inchoative qa- 

This prefix denotes the commencement of an action. The verb to 
which it is prefixed takes, with a few exceptions, the suffixes -Iwe or 
-lye {see §§ 32, 35). 

a ,j gu qaLdwVwe indeed (she) commenced to eat 24.11 

qatcbnehenl'we (he) began to think 20.7 

fix qawdanl'we they two commenced to fight 

tso tin qayuwafi'ye now they two commenced to travel 12.6 

qamitVye (he) commenced to swim 30.3 

When prefixed to an impersonal verb or to a noun with a verbal 
force, the suffix is omitted. 

Id l! aha! was la u qa'xtcP her garments (these) commenced to get 
stiff 110.3 

qayteumatd'i8 (he) commenced to travel around (literally, [he] com- 
menced the traveling) 32.10 
§ 19 
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§ 20. Privative k-!a- 

It has the same function as the English suffix -less. With the 
possessive pronoun, it expresses absence (p. 399). 

U k m /ate /toff I they (have) no fire 38.1 

k'/fftetc mVlat (she) swam around naked (lit., without clothes) 86.1 
k'/dhuwd'was mit&ltl'ye suddenly she became pregnant (literally, 
without delay she became pregnant) 10.7 

§ 21. Adverbial n- 

This prefix may be rendered by in, at, to, on, with. When pre- 
ceded by the article or those pronouns that end in a vowel, it is suf- 
fixed to them, and the unit thus obtained is loosely prefixed to the 
noun. The same rule applies to the discriminative and modal #-. 

aVvM Is md nL/tafyas he killed (all) the people in the village 

112.9, 10 
afyu yu'kwe Idn yixa'wEx surely he came ashore at his house (and 

not lanybxa'wEx) 36.6 
Lowi'tat Ke di'ldl lot nmi'k'e ran the young man to that basket 

28.27 
nxala't&ts la u heflaq with heat she arrived 24.9 

n- in the sense of with very often exercises the function of our 
auxiliary verb to have, to be. In such cases the noun to which it is 
prefixed takes the verbal suffix -e or -a (see § 44). 

nvA'ttne Id JPhd'yeq his excrements are bloody (literally, with 

blood [are] his excrements) 20.6, 7 
is nhuma'k'ehe we two have wives (literally, we two with wives 

are) 10.9 
na a nt md la u tc/pd'ya" nk!a!ha many people have braided ropes 

(literally, many people those braided with ropes are) 46.8, 9 
ntcla'ha dtil animals (lit., with "walkers" something [that is]) 46.1 

§ 22. Locative x- 

The prefix x- signifies from. 

xqwntc la u 8h' Xm 1?tsa from where that one scented it 22.24 
xqal tqanite from below he strikes it 28.1 

When prefixed to nouns, the nouns usually take the adverbial suffix 
-&tc in (see § 67). 

xkufiJUfL&tc ijdjl I came from the sweat-house (literally, from in 
the sweat-house I came) 

§§ 20-22 
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In some cases the nouns take, instead of the suffix -&tc, the adver- 
bial prefix n- (see § 21). 

ha'lkwit He k!a hax nklwfnte he took the rope off his neck 98.23 
(literally, he took off the rope his from on neck) 

§ 23. Discriminative x- 

The prefix x- occurs very often with the subject of transitive verba, 
and denotes the performer of the action. (For x- preceded by the 
article or pronoun, see § 21.) 

kd a 8 to' hits Kex di'ldl almost hit it the young man 20.20, 21 
kivt'la" ha^Hs lExmUcL'tsindtc ice made the father-in-law 26.27,28 
xyVxe 1 da! mil la u ka'lqait one man to him came 15.5 
In hwaafnlya Iex wl'nqas hiPrrdk* not knew it the Spider-Old- 
Woman 58.9, 10 

x- is always prefixed to the subject of the sentence when the 
sentence contains both subject and object, or when the person 
spoken to may be in doubt as to which noun is the subject of the 
sentence. 

hvPmUted^wat Iex di'lcl Is yH'xwa hvPin&'k'e married the young 

man the two women 26.14 
k'Uo'vM hs vAx'l'lfo Iex hu w mls saw the food the woman 64.16, 17 
k'tto'tctt Iex da'mU Is xd'nis saw the husband the sick (man) 

128.11, 12 
sqa'U hal hu u 'mtk* Iex swat seized that old woman grizzly bear 

102.21, 22 

x- is never omitted as a prefix when the subject of the sentence 
is an animal, an inanimate object, or any part of speech other than a 
noun. 

xcx'iml %k m ild'witu the bear saw me (but cx'tmi Qk'Uo'wU I saw 

the bear) 
xya'bas yaptfftea laptflik'fo maggots ate up his anus 40.6, 7 
aica'nak' hefHta hExx'dwa'yas sticking out is (the) tongue the snake 

42.1, 2 
xqaine'Es kd a 8 texau'wat cold (weather) nearly killed him 32.7 
xwit ^to'hitm some one hit me 
nl kwaa'nlya xwtt I don't know who (it is) 
xh'niEx x'Llo'wbt LdpVtetc alone (they) got into (the) basket 

34.19, 20 
xiala" lo^ta'ya that is the one (who) watched it 94.6 
§23 
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in Ie'y% xhutfnaHc it does not look good (literally, not good [the 

manner of] looking 34.18 
xna a nt la u lo^lo^wox many (persons) her were clubbing 80.4, 5 

05- is always prefixed to the vocative cases of nouns when they 
are used with the possessive pronouns. This is due to the desire on 
the part of the speaker to avoid ambiguity or obscurity of meaning. 

to! I hex hu w rnfe halloo, my wife ! 54.2 

&djl uex dafmU you come, my husband! 70.16 

4rtd m t%yBxtd'i8 hanL hex <fVt!a you shall take care of me, oh, my 

pet! 86.20.21 
&dji uex tema'mfo you come, my grandsons 82.12, 13 
&Ld u J<P uex klo'la sit down, my father 

While the vocative cases (especially for nouns expressing terms of 
relationship) have special forms, the omission of the discriminative 
prefix could nevertheless obscure the meaning of the sentence, as the 
possessive pronoun coincides with the form for the personal pronoun. 

Thus, if in the sentence fuPlP nsx klo'la, the uex k/o'la were 
deprived of its discriminative prefix, it might mean you sit down. I 
(am the) father. Since, however, the action is to be performed by 
the person addressed (in this particular instance, "the father"), it is 
discriminated by the prefix a>-. Such an ambiguity can not occur in 
sentences where the vocative is used without the possessive pronoun, 
where the prefix is consequently omitted. 

e?Ld u k u pkd'k' you sit down, grandfather I 108.14 
mUxa'nEm l u'ma make me (necessarily) lunch, grandmother! 
114.5 

§ 24. Modal and Instrumental x- 

This prefix may be best translated by in the manner of. Its 
function is the same as that of our English suffix -ly. There is an 
etymological relation between this suffix and the discriminative and 
locative a?-, although I was unable to ascertain its exact nature. The 
suffix -tc is frequently added to stems preceded by the modal prefix 
-a? (see § 36). 

xwwdentc klvfi'nts entirely Ldwe'entc Lovfi'tat all (seals) ran 

he swallowed her 102.23 (into the water) 56.9, 10 

xtci'tcu fxatlal how are you? tcnttcu y# Uuwe' x UA8 what do you 

(literally, in what way you think? (literally, what your 

do?) 36.13 heart?) 6.9; 7.1 

wqaHyeqefto U huAna'elwat as salmon they look upon it (literally, 
in the manner of salmon they see it [qa'lyeq salmon]) 130.14 

§24 
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xpvyefetc qalmmamVwe backwards she commenced to pull them 

(literally, in the manner of going home [p% ,<B, pi he goes home]) 

80.8, 9 
in xalyuvntc aftsa a small amount she gave her (literally, not in 

the manner of enough \a!yu sure enough]) 64.21 
Tia'wtts Iiex t! E d'tc I finished shoving (literally, I finished in the 

manner of . . .) 

This prefix is used frequently to express the idea of instrumen- 
tality. The noun is then usually followed by the adverbial suffix 
-Etc (see § 70). The idea of instrumentality is here so closely inter- 
woven with that of modality, that the instrumental use of a modal 
prefix is very natural. 

klvfint xmVlaqEtc he shot at him with an arrow (literally, he shot 

at him in the manner of an arrow) 22.16 
pad' hit hs Ld'pit xqa'lyeqstc full (was) the basket with salmon 36.1 
Iex t#Q4ia'hstc Lfd'ts with the thunder language he spoke 18.9 
xmik'efEtc towit/inl'ye by means of a basket he was dropped down 

28.9, 10 

Suffixes (§§ 26-80) 

§ 26. General Remarks 

The number of suffixes in Coos is quite small when contrasted with 
the numerous suffixes found in some of the neighboring languages. 
This number appears even smaller when we take into consideration 
the compound suffixes that consist of two, and in some cases of three, 
independent suffixes. A still more sweeping reduction may be obtained 
through an etymological comparison between the different suffixes. 
There can be little doubt that if the language, in its present status, 
would lend itself to an etymological analysis, many suffixes, appar- 
ently different in character and even in form, could be shown to 
be derived from one common base. Thus it is safe to say that the 
suffix -t primarily had a general verbal character, and that all the 
other suffixes ending in -t are derived from this original form. This 
assertion is substantiated by the fact that the present transitive suffix 
-ts is added to a number of stems that have already been verbalized by 
the general verbal -t suffix, and that the causative passive suffix -et is 
always preceded by the transitive -t or -ts (see § 26). 

In the same manner it may be said that -s was the general suffix 
indicating nouns, and that all nominal suffixes ending in -* eventually 
go back to this nominal suffix. 

§25 
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This theory of a close etymological connection between the different 
suffixes is practically proven by a comparison of the various adverbial 
suffixes ending in -tc. Such a comparison will show that all these suf- 
fixes must have been derived from one universal form, which may be 
reconstructed as *tc. Furthermore, all the suffixes expressing distri- 
bution have the element n- in common, which consequently may be 
regarded as the original suffix conveying the idea of distributive plu- 
rality; the more so, as in the following instances n- actually denotes 
distribution. 



k-Jla hand 48.17 



djl it came 52.8 
k't&as ashes 



dneFtVk'E you stand! 122.10 



k'eflnatc ltd*x m tts he rubbed her 
in his hands (literally, with each 
of his hands he rubbed her) 
108.20, 21 

IsdjVfiit they came (singly) 52.17 

k'ltd'mstc tept'tU tet with ashes 
he marked himself [all over] 
28.16 

teEL'ne* fix li'kine side by side they 
two were standing 62.22 



There also seems to be an etymological connection between the suf- 
fix denoting neutral verbs and the suffixes expressing the passive 
voice, although in this case the relation is not as transparent as in the 
instances mentioned above; and there may have also existed an original 
relation between the verbal suffixes that end in -u. 

The following list will serve to illustrate better the theory set 
forth in the preceding pages. The forms marked with an asterisk (*) 
represent the reconstructed original suffixes, while the other forms 
indicate the suffixes as they appear to-day. 



VEBBAL SUFFIXES 



*-t general verbal 

*-t transitive 

-fe transitive 

-eet catisative passive 

-et causative passive 



-a, e % 



neutral 



-ayw, -etyu, -vyu passive 
•aya* passive participle 
-iyawa (?) agency 
*-n general distributive 



-n^, -nl distributive 

-ani distributive 

Anl distributive 

-h%na distributive 

*-u modal (?) 

-u transitional 

-u present passive 

-u transitive subject and object 

pronoun 
-u reflexive plural 

§25 
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NOMINAL SUFFIXES 



*-* general nominal 
4s nominal 
-B8, -tE8 abstract 
-enis abstract 
-wwas abstract 
-ri&was abstract 
-d*nis verbal noun 
-w verbal noun 
-is local 
-is ordinal 



*-tc general adverbial 
-tc modal verbal 
-atc(1) suffix of relationship 
-etc local 

-ettc, -Itc local and modal nominal 
-euAtc local 
-Etc instrumental 



All suffixes may be classified into two large groups as verbal and 
nominal suffixes; that is to say, as suffixes that either verbalize or 
nominalize a given neutral stem. I have included adverbial suffixes 
in the latter group, on account of the intimate relation between nom- 
inal and adverbial forms. 

Verbal Suffixes (§§ 26-65) 

TRANSITIVE SUFFIXES (§§ 26-27) 
{ 26. Transitive -t, -te 
-t. This suffix may have been originally the verbal suffix par 
excellence. It points out not pnly the active, transitive idea, but also 
presence of the object of a transitive action. It has frequently a 
causative meaning. It transforms impersonal or passive verbs into 
transitives, and verbalizes any other part of speech. It is usually 
suffixed to the bare verbal stems whenever these end in a vowel, nasal 
(m, ra), or lateral; in all other cases it is preceded by a or $, making the 
suffix -at or -it. No phonetic rule has been discovered that will show 
when -at or -it ought to be used. It may, however, be suggested that 
-at denotes transitive actions not yet completed, while -it designates 
a finished, transitive action. These connectives disappear when other 
suffixes are added to the transitive -t. 



Qf^d't I blow it away 

^Tcl^vAt 1 lose it 

Tjarpit I burned it 
QqalltiAt I slacken it 
tci LlhuM Itii hu u mi'k 9 cathere 
covered (them) that old wo- 
man (with blankets) 82.14 
§ 26 



p E d Ke di'lcl blew away the young 

man 26.21 
lc!v?wi' teikc dalmU got lost their 

(dual) husband 22.9 
x'pi it burned down 58.12 
xqeHtc slowly 17,7 
h!hm blanket 84.8 
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Lowa'hai Is <$lok ran the young 

man 78,27 
Id' wok* lightning 18.5 



wandj yd'lani thus they are talk- 
ing 56.18 



wa ,a patc Lowa'hait into the 

water she runs 56.8 
^lo'kwtt hanLawe you will 

make lightning 18.7 
la u qario'tca VnuvAt Ie a! la Unuwi very much 98.28 

that one outside (it) pulled, 

the child 11.1, 2 
U Qya'alt I am talking about 

them 

qarrdt he bit her 100.16 

ytfwen z/x'^nt once she examined it 86.18 

k!wa a nt he heard it 24.8 

QhlnoH Jie tc/i'ls I opened the door 74.9 

qai'citc ha u U yu'vfilt into small pieces that thing they divided it 

130.26 
Qha'mht I float it 

mu'xwit la kxfa she felt for ijmu'xwat 1 am feeling it 

her foot 80.21 
Qtc/pU I braided a rope Qtclpat I am braiding a rope 

wi'luwtt hs tsstse'hbciii he tyvn'lat I am looking (around) 

looked for the cane 28.18 

dPqat hs kPla'was he took off the shirt 78.11, 12 

There are a few stems denoting intransitive ideas that occur with 
this suffix. 

ptfnat Ie wdhd shaking was the stomach 58.24 
kwildtt (the bow) was bent 64,3 

•ts. This suffix has the same function as the previously discussed 
-t. Not the slightest difference could be detected in the use of these 
two phonetically different suffixes. 

-U is either suffixed directly to stems ending in a vowel, nasal (m, n), 
or tf lateral, or it is connected with the stem by means of a or fc The 
only phonetic law that I was able to observe in reference to the two 
connecting vowels, is that $ can never serve as a connective between 
the suffix -t8 and a verbal stem ending in the velar surd q. 

H>t8dP' x Lt8 I greased it tsdwJ x L grease 122.6 

qqai'nU I cool it yqai'na I am cold 

'goaf Its 1 made him warm xa&la she became heated 108.26 

tyka'ufits Ie tctri'mil I grew hd'ici hs tdci'mU (it) grew up, the 



the spruce-tree 
L/k'its she poured it 102.12 
/ Q ! pd^hvtt8 1 made him a slave 



spruce-tree 
L.'k'V it spilled 172.14 
pcPJacfo slave 



§26 
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QhvPmMte I marry (her) hvFmfo woman 70.3 

tc!wa!letc teVx'tte in the fire tetx' here 106.8 
he held him down 106.5 

m t'lxate not he looked at it ted #Ux now you look 17.3 
40.17 

Hx la 1 ate Ib hvhna!k m e they la he went (intransitive) 22.18 
two went over (the water) 
the women 128.4 

qp/Vaxite I scatter it gcP% qantc la u p/Vysx everywhere 

it is scattered 46.16 

pokufi'lrie* ti'lqats opposite U ttla'qat they were living (liter- 
one another he set them ally, sitting) 84.20 
down 112.12 

yita'te I am painting it ylttfte I painted it 

There are a few stems that, in spite of this transitive suffix, are 
sometimes translated as intransitive verbs. 

In Ldwa'kate she was not home (literally, not she was sitting) 

(Ld u fr- to sit [down]) 58.7 
katfsfmfU qa'lyeq la' ate Ian to' pit five salmon got into his basket 

34.23 (but k/d hartL y&n klwi'nte Tjla'ate a rope I'll put around 

thy neck 94.12) 
pa a te tE q E ma'tts full (is) that fish-basket 36.7 (butpa°& Ie ytxa'wzx 

Iex tc!la ,7 ga* qa'lyeqEtc he filled the house with dried salmon 

36.3,4) 
gcPs mVlatc he qa'ya u te he always becomes afraid (of it) 126.1 

That the transitive -t was originally a general verbal suffix, may best 
be demonstrated by the circumstance that in a number of instances 
neutral stems are verbalized by means of the suffix -to, after they had 
previously been changed into verbs by means of the -t suffix. This 
double verbalization may be explained as due to the fact that the verbal 
function of the -t suffix was so conventionalized that it had become 
entirely forgotten. 



mu'xzoit she felt for it 80.21 

fjyd'xzoit I rub it 

fix In ni'x'ittm those two no 

one touched 122.25 
qha'k/wat I draw it up 
IV cat hs z/td shaking is the 
earth 16.2 
§26 



Jmuxt&ted'mi hem I want to feel of 
you 108.18 

U yH'xtite hettttet they rub them- 
selves 52.13 

ni'x'tite he touched him 106.20 

%ha'k/Hite I draw it up 
qM'ctite I shake it 
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| 27. Causative -iyat 

This suffix is always added to the bare stem of intransitive or neutral 
verbs. Stems ending in the palatal surd k or palatal spirant x pala- 
talize these final consonants (see § 13). 

a'yupR'yat hal td'miL indeed, pl fx 'jpl he went home 56.11 

he took home that old man 

30.13 
l! to! ate tsxavn'yat on the torn he lies 20.12 

ground he laid (them) down 

36.20,21 
Ij&wfM'yat ts hlwa'As I roll kwU E ld'ni Ie baltl'mU continually 

that ball rolling is the ocean 6.2 

a'yu z/tct'yat hs a! la surely if&tc he went out 20.4 

he took out the child 12.1 
diH'Qlal'yat something I start la he went 22.18 
lin helaqal'yat we took him up hefaq he climbed up 13.10 

There is practically no difference between this causative suffix and 
the transitive -fe, except for the fact that -ts seems to be regularly 
suffixed to stems ending in velar or palatal consonants. There is only 
one verbal stem ending in a velar surd (g) that takes the causative 
suffix -lyat; namely, the stem hefaq- to climb. This stem infixes an 
a between its final consonant and the causative suffix, as shown by the 
last example above. 

The reason why the causative -lyat is suffixed to this stem, and not 
the transitive -&, may lie in the fact that there are two stems helaq- 
differentiated by accent only (see § 5); namely, heflaq to arrive, 
and heldq to climb up. 

Since the transitive -ts has been suffixed to heflaq to arrive (com- 
pare hatdyims halqtsoPwat she brought the money 78.13, 14), the 
causative -lyat may have been suffixed to hd&q to climb because 
confusion is thus avoided. 

When followed by the pronominal suffixes, -lyat. is contracted with 
them into -itd'mi, -Ita'is, -l't% and i'ta (see §§9, 11). 

mdn JpvZtafmli hanL we two will take you home 126.19, 20 
JtsxoMJitd'is you laid me down 
qhelaqa'itu he took me up 

§ 27 
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INTRANSITIVE 8TOFIXB8 ({{ 28-81) 

{ 28. Intransitive -oai 

This suffix signifies that a verb usually transitive is without an 
object. It is consequently employed in the formation of intransitive 
verbs. With the exception of one or two sporadic instances, it is 
always suffixed to the reduplicated form of the verbal stem, thus 
denoting a repetitive action. 

Lqa'ai lot to'mtL he believes that* old man 38.16 

I'nta dzH hexwtnnJUc ydyo'zoaai bad something with us is 

stopping 24.3 
yuwe! ytfmat ha u gcPs mVlatc IdtPlo'kwaai whenever he twinkles 

(his eyes), there always is lightning 16.6, 7 {lo'toak* lightning) 

go u 8 mtfldtc UESLa'qaai le'U sLaqa'ewat she bathed him 60.6 

hwefneL always bathing 

was their sister 84.21, 22 
akla'laai Is kUP'mU shout- Jcla'lat he shouted 36.7 

ing is the woman 56.5 
Msa'ataai he lei hvPmVh'ca sa'at murder-dance 

she was usually dancing the 

murder -dance, that old 

woman 116.26, 27 
trii'naai (it is) nothing 122.27 In not 10.8 
kwztkwa'taai he was dream- huPa'tte dream 98.7 

ing 98.6 

§ 29. Bedprocal m&* 

-meP is usually preceded by the transitive suffix -t or -&. Owing 
to the fact that the consonantio combination of t or U + m is not per- 
missible, this suffix appears as -sme u (see § 4). 

U 8qa'tsEme u they seize one another 

a'yu dx haltVtEme u surely they two gambled together 38.28 
U Ul'xtBEm&lE ncPslffflb hatd'yims they divided among them- 
selves the Giant- Woman's money 80.29; 82.1 
U i'niye hjoeem'yExtEm^ they no longer know one another 46.9 
Ox wVIettuP they two fight (together) 48.16 

{ 30. Suffixes Defining the Subject: qmn 9 -asm; u; -&m 

-qEm (-xEm). This suffix serves a double purpose. The stem 
to which this suffix is added must have a singular subject. There is 
another suffix, -u, which expresses the same idea for plural subjects. 
This suffix will be treated in § 52 (p. 357). 

§§ 28-30 
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(1) When preceded by the transitive suffix -4 or -&, it assumes a 
reflexive character, indicating that the subject of the action is at the 
same time its object. 

han k'efla la'atexsm Ie x'owa'yas into her hand came the snake 

(literally, put herself in) 86.4 

Compare mik'efetc nla'aU Ie x'dwd'yas into the basket I put 
the snake 
ywwe hP'me altcani'waq la u tci he e^k'^xsm whenever children 

played, she there would go among them (literally, put herself 

among them) 70.19, 20 
tqa'lisEtc pand'qtexEm in the sun he is warming himself 32.8 
texafyat LcPqtexEm in the morning he got up (literally, got him- 
self up) 34.22 
^tc/o^texsm hanL I will go to bed (literally, I lay myself down 

will) 

Compare tci U tc/o u there they went to bed 50.12 
di'UfytsqEm htil td'm\h is making himself young that old man 22.7 
yiqantcJwitc tctdilteqEm back she drew (herself) 64.29, 30 
ted Iheftqsm now it rested 88.16 
teddha'teqEm Is hvPrnis then dressed (hereelf) the woman 86.6 

Compare QLlha'te Ie a/la I dress the child 
hVni t E k*JlmiteqBm there it let itself down 90.6 

(2) When suffixed to the bare verbal stem, especially to intransitive 
stems or to stems expressing motion, it conveys the idea to be in a 

POSITION, TO BE IN A CONDITION, TO BE IN THE ACT OF. For thi8 last- 

named purpose the suffix -xeiti is mostly used. 

iD&'ndj tld'xEm that way he a/yu Lldte indeed he spoke 16.2 

is talking 15.8, 9 
ai/wa in hm'FxEm still not hmHt he bends it 62.29 

bent (it is) 62.29 
teenii'x'EXEm TclvA'nte Ie kW- td he teimix'tc^wat Ie tx* there 

hat the neck is fastened with (they) fastened the canoes 46. 6, 7 

a rope (literally, fastened 

condition, neck, with a rope) 

92.4 

hVnifaet'k'EXEm there he may be among them 94.28 

hats kwa u'yu la u vAna'qfxEm just like a rainbow (it is) spread 

out 82.14 
ted befltcPxEm now he is warming his back 32.18 
m tcIldxBm ts la'nik' not in a dry condition is that river 14.6 

(tcllh dry 166.2) 

§30 
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tad Wtfar MlkwBXBm now from there she came out 108.28 (AoT- 

kwit she took it out 60.1) 
hots Mnlhen ti'vfixsm i IcP taxu just many times it coiled up 

as it lay 88.1 

In some instances the suffix -xsm is used to express the place of a 
certain action. This use of the suffix is in perfect accordance with 
its general function of indicating the condition, or position of an 
occurrence. 

qcmtc Is tcIwJxsm where the U tc!o % they went to bed 50.12 

bed was (literally, sleeping- 
place or place of lying 

down) 86.7 
hi'ni t E lreflmtxEm there was in t E k'dm it did not sink 136.7 

a deep place (literally, the 

place of sinking something 

into the water) 84.24 
d tf y i tcxsm a circle (literally, ^^tctd^vxU I surround it 

it is clear around [it]) 
(See also § 40.) 

-2w. This suffix indicates that an indefinite person, unknown to 
the speaker, is the subject of an action. It is always added to stems 
expressing transitive ideas, or to stems that have already been verbal- 
ized by means of the transitive suffixes -t or -ta (see § 26). The 
pronominal objects of actions performed by an indefinite subject are 
expressed by prefixing the personal pronouns (see § 18) to the verb. 

• hwaolnvya he knows it 26.19 Hx kvoeefnlylm those two some- 
body knows 19.10 

nixt- touch Hx m nVx'itim those two not 

somebody touched 122.25 

latea'ya he goes after it 94.7 latsotZm somebody went after it 

92.13 

Ka'JclH' to draw up k&'klwitem somebody draws him 

up 92.9 

{31. Neutral -1,-9/ 

-f (-& ) is employed in the formation of neutral verbs. It changes 
the a- vowels of the stem to e (see § 7). 

yo'qe Ie Jca'vM it split, the bas- fan yo'qat they two split it 7.9 

ket 8.1 
&d a 8 kwa to/ he* almost as if it tc/hats he put it out 128.26 

went out (the light) 128.19 
tbwdentc x'tl the whole thing i^x'tti I slide it down 

(wholly) slid down 26.19 
§31 
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kwa huA'rAs $?<& Ie dfc'lol like i^^cXt I blow it away 

(a) feather blew away the 

young man 26.21 
go u 8 dfiH k&'vft everything tyha'wits I grow it 

grew up 9.3, 4 
x'pi Ie yfaa'wBx it burned x'pi'M debris 58.19 

down, the house 58.12, 13 
vAtcwehe' x tcl la a'la it took wdha!Hca% sickness 

sick, his child 42.17 
Jpb'ctd hanL you will get jA'ctcitstet he warmed himself 32.8 

warm 100.27 

In a few instances verbs having this suffix were rendered by the 
passive voice, which may have been due to the fact that my informant 
could not express in English the intransitive neutral idea implied in 
the suffix. 

olyu hxi'klHi xqa'wax indeed, ^ha'k! u iAts I draw it up 

he was drawn up from 

above 98.2 
mapvxa'hl H ovwi'liuzP was mcm'xat he chewed him up 68.10 

chewed up his head 124.3 
k!u fx vn Ie hvP'mis was lost Jc!u' x vnt he lost it 

the woman 54.19 

SEMI-TEMPORAL S UFFIXE S (§§ 32-35) 

§ 32. Inchoative -Iwe 

-Twe indicates the commencement of an action, and is suffixed to 
verbal stems expressing active or transitive ideas. If the stem to 
which it is to be suffixed does not express such an idea, it is preceded 
by the verbal -enl (§ 45), but never by -t or -te. It may also be pre- 
ceded by the distributive -dni (see § 37). The verbal stem must always 
be preceded by the prefix qa (see § 19). 

Syu qahdwi'we indeed (she) begins to eat 24.11 

tso kcmL qacFdlcffiwe now (he) will begin to work 26.18 

qatnl'we (he) commenced to hunt 106.16 

U qashjoey&nl'we they begin to talk (among themselves) 66.21 

qatiAnehenVwe (he) began to think 20.7 

qax'intetani'we (he) began to jump about 102.15 

qak'ddni'ipe H m&n began to shout at each other, the people 

(literally, mutually) 24.22 
qamelani'we (he) began to swim around 176.16 
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{ 33. Frequentative* -&wa(t) 9 -o*wa(t) 

-&wa(t) indicates repetition, frequency or duration of action. The 
verbal stem to which it is suffixed is very often reduplicated, thus 
bringing out more clearly the frequentative idea. It is added to stems 
regardless of whether they express real transitive actions or not. 

thmLl v wat ts to'qma8 he is tyfikwiLU I followed hin* 

following that woodpecker 

22.2 
a&o' Une p wat again he is set- tytints I set the basket 

ting the basket 34.23 
xqafwax la u hjabna'&wat from qefUc Hx hwi'nait down they two 

above these are looking at looked 6.4 

it 6.4 
go*8 dlH avwe v wat everything ai'vAt he killed (them all) 112.9 

he is killing 68.23 
afyuMD&ndjh&w&'wat surely yioxi'wEx ha^ts a house he built 

that way he has been doing 32.18 . 

it 92.8 
tch U k*tx'L/owe i 'wat Is Wme wl/oH I put it in 

there they are putting in 

the children 52.9 
Leh^ri&lcP hithitdw&'wat side la* hVto u is she put them down 

by side she put them down 60.4 

60.4 
k' /ink* /iri&'wat hs paLl&'ye fix k'/int they two try it 7.4 

he was trying the weight 

78.18 

This suffix appears sometimes as -iwat. For an explanation of this 
seeming irregularity, see § 2. 

4lx fcwtskvft'wat they two are Qakutfwat hanz I will inform 

informing him 20.25 him 74.4 

T&xLU'wab I am hitting him xhlts he hit her with a club 

with a club 64.28 

Instead of an initial reduplication, the verbal stem very often 
appears with a reduplication of the final consonant, denoting continuity 
and distribution of action (see § 83). 

^/ E dd f v>at I am shoving it t/dts he shoved it 32.24 

(back and forth) 
ttpictcatci'wat they are warm- pVctcbt* tet he warmed himself 
ing (themselves singly) 32.8 

$33 
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tdi UftaftoVwab there he was holding him (for a long time) 
104.15, 16 (tstx' here 24.4) 

-O^waif) exercises the same function as -e*wat. The only differ- 
ence between the two suffixes is. that -d u wat is added to the verbs 
already amplified by the transitive suffixes -t or -&, while -dwat can 
be suffixed only to the stem. 

iso fix tkvfLztso^wat now they two thmzl %t wat he follows him 22. 2 

follow him 9.9 
tcMetc hlt^tsb^wat Ke psn- hl'yet! he came ashore 32.5 

Ld'wai ashore it brought a whale 

88.22, 23 
tct halqtscPwat there she is bring- heflaq he arrived 22.22 

ing it to him 72.8 
aqalq&tcFwat he is frightening a'lqas fear 66.4 

him frequently 100.24 

In a few cases -oHoat is suffixed to the verbal stem. 

Ui8lo*'wat Ie te* z/td he recognizes this (here) land 30.28 
k/wenfya u TyuMcPwat food I am looking for 54.4 
Qtsxau'wat hanz I will kill him 26.22 

The suffixation of -cPwat instead of -etwat in these instances may 
have been caused by the law of euphony, as these stems end in a 
tt-diphthong. Thus, the stem of Uxau'wat is tsxa u - 9 as shown by the 
form tsxam'yat (36.21) he laid qim down, consisting of the stem 
tsxa*- and the causative suffix -lyat. 

Whenever the pronouns expressing both subject and object are 
suffixed to verbs ending in -oHoat, this suffix changes to -oHoit 
(see § 11). 

Jhu^Utsdvtita'mi hanz I will marry you 184.6 
^halqtso^witu he brought me frequently 

§ 34. Frequentative Causative -a&wat 

There can be little doubt that the -ehoat in -a&wat is identical with 
the frequentative suffix -^wat, discussed on p. 336. Owing to the 
fact that a number of verbal stems ending in a take the suffix -e'watf, 
there is a good deal of confusion between these two suffixes. 

xcpp la u loaf ehoat water car- la he went 22.18 

ried them away 46.16, 17 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 22 § 34 
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tc sifut'ehoat you two are hid- 4x SLnl'yat they two hide him 

ing him 24.11 24.9 

la u tc/lcUa'&ioat he (on) that tc/i'dl mat 7.3 

(they) are sitting usually 

(literally, they caused it to 

be a mat) 38.3 

Compare, on the other hand, 

xqa'ioax Ox kwina'ehoat from huAna- to look 
above they two are looking 
at it 6.9 

§ 36. Transitionala -lye, -nts, -u 

-lye indicates a transitional stage, — a change from one state into 
another, that has already taken place. It is suffixed mostly to nouns 
and particles, although frequently it is found added to verbs. It 
may best be rendered by it became, it got, it turned out to be, 
or by the passive voice. Stems ending in a vowel other than i insert 
an A between the final vowel and the suffix (see § 10), while stems 
ending in -i contract this vowel with the following -i of the suffix 
into a long I (see § 9). When suffixed to a stem that has an a- vowel, 
it changes into -aya (see § 7). 

dEmsteftc Htx Lhinpi'ye they two came through a prairie (liter- 
ally, through a prairie they two went through, it got) 112.1 
(LhVnap he went through 22.11) 
kuAnat&toatl'ye he began to lpok at him 
lin kwinefweLi'ye we became poor 28.21 

tdiml'ye <F it got summer, indeed (tdim summer 162.20) 30.20 
a'yu Vx'lye surely it was a canoe (far canoe 44.20) 126.10 
yixe'n qalimi'ye one morning (literally, once morning it got) 20.4 
U he'fiye they became rich 84.17 
Qhai'naha'ya I became active (fthai'na I am active) 
qaPwaha'ya in the evening (literally, whenever evening it got) 
(qctPwa evening 50.26) 82.7 

siLriethl'ye Idito rnXlaq joined leftix mi'laq stz'ne* their (dual) 

together became their two ar- arrows joined together are 

rows 13.4 13.7 

U lia'kPVi'ye they were drawn ilhxL'k! u fi they are (being) drawn 

up 30.1 up 

tso cil xw&ndji'ye now surely it was that way (literally, that way 

it turned out to be) 8.2 x 
'Qneki'ye la u lo I became the owner of that thing (literally, me it 

became [to whom] that belongs) 
§35 
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gcPsi'ye la* texau'wat all (of them) he killed 68.9 

a'yu cil In diHi'ye surely, indeed, nothing it turned out to be 

tso la* U hjoaa'riiyaha'ya now they came to know it 92.14 

When suffixed to the negative particle tn, or to the contracted forms 
of In + the personal pronouns (see § 9), it forms new particles, Vnlye^ 
nt'ye, Zntye, etc., which were always rendered by no longer, i no 

LONGER, THOU NO LONGER, etc. 

U I'nlye kwda'mya they no longer know it 50.18, 19 

nl'ye Tyta'nKs I am no longer sick 

Imye hanL dffl you will no longer (be) something 104.1 

It appears as a suffix to the stem he'ni-, forming a compound 
h/niye a while, long time. 

hdnihen tVvAxsm many times it coiled 88.1 {-en multiplicative 

suffix [see § 75]). 
hdnlye Hx wffldnl a long time they two fought (together) 132.8 
m Mnvye xa'nis la a' la not very long sick (was) his child 42.17, 18 

It takes the place of the inchoative suffix -iwe (see § 32) in verbs not 
expressing a transitive, active idea, or not transitivized by the transi- 
tive suffix -dnl. (See also § 19.) 

qamiWye (he) commenced to swim 30.3 

Hx qayuwatl'ye they two commenced to travel 12.6 

-nt8 conveys an active transitional idea. The difference between 
this suffix and -lye lies in the fact that the change indicated by the 
latter came about without any apparent active cause; while -Qts 
expresses a change from one state into another, that presupposes a 
subject of the action. It is hence best rendered by to change one 
into. 

Qtd'mii/Qfo qtdt I into an old tb'rrtiL old man 22.7 

man change myself 
<ffildbfyt8qETn lai id'rr&L he is dl'lol a young man 22. 11 

making himself young that 

old man 22.7 
Is hl^me U Id'maJc* tst la u y{xa r - yixe'ntce together, one by one 

ntcfrte (of) the children the 64.8, 9 

bones only she gathered up 

(literally, she changed into 

one) 60.3 

$35 
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-u indicates a change from one state into another, that has not yet 
been completed. It is often preceded by the transitive -t. 

hefmtstu Is yixafwEX getting big- hem! is big 14.5 

ger is the house 34.14 

na' a ntu Is ?nd multiplying are na a nt many 44.18 

the people 12.4 

ic tdta'rntttu hanL you two will da'mtt (strong) man 14.7 

get strong 120.17, 18 

qai'cu it is getting small qaic small, a chunk 128.29 



MODAL SUFFIXES (§§ 36-43) 
§ 36. Modal -Ic 

This suffix appears in four different forms, as 4tc, -atc> -tc, and 
-eetc. 1 

-ttc is added to verbal stems ending in a consonant, except m, n, 
and any of the laterals; -utc is suffixed to stems ending in vowels; -tc 
is suffixed to stems ending in laterals; and -eetc, to stems ending in 
m or n. This suffix is always added to the bare stem. There can be 
little doubt that this suffix is identical with the adverbial suffix -tc 
(see § 25); the more so, as it implies, to a great extent, an adverbially 
modal idea. The Coos expresses by its means our participial ideas. 
The verb taking this suffix is usually preceded by the discriminative 
and modal prefix x- (see §§ 23, 24). 

qaioildi'we xha'k'itc (he) commences to look around crawling 
(literally, in the manner of crawling; hah- to crawl) 32.10 

'Qlai'yat hsx ni'x'itc I commenced to touch it (literally, I com- 
menced in the manner of touching) 

tPxaPtc U dowa'ya to kill they want him 66.22 

m Idyl xhuMnaHc it does not look good (literally, not good as to 
the manner of looking) 34.18 

yaftdti hsx UA'cLtc I finished splitting fotdcLePwat 1 am split- 
ting it) 

^d'vAU hsx heme 9 etc I stopped bringing it out (tyhaml'yat I 
brought it out) 

qai'nU wine? etc L K an into the water wading out she goes (literally, 
she goe9 down into the water in the manner of wading; Qivi'nat 
I am wading out) 58.2 
§36 

1 [This is obviously the adverbial -tc, and might have been discussed with 
{{ 67-70.— Ed.] 
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This suffix is often used in certain phrases to express abstract ideas. 
Thus, for instance, the Coos will express our sentence i am get- 
ting HUNGRY by I AM GOING INTO HUNGER. (See § 118.) 

Iqatc nla I am getting hungry (qlqa I am hungry) 
Pl/Uc %la I am getting heavy 

§ 37. Distributives -n#, -nl; -4in\; -dyam; -waq 

-ri&, -nl, indicate distribution of an intransitive action. They are 
suffixed to intransitive verbs. Related to this suffix is the distributive 
Anl (§ 72). 



kat's'mis tkwiL'rie* Is djVfllt 
five (winds) following each 
other (they) keep on com- 
ing (singly) 52.17 

Uel'tiI* #a? tb'k'ine side by side 
they two were standing 
62.22 

tedx mVlaq siL'ne' their (dual) 
arrows are joined together 
(literally, one after the 
other) 13.7 

k/d'yenl heftix xvA'lvaP Hx 
l !l' x * dmt against each other 
with their two heads resting 
they two go to bed 72.14 

pokwi'lrie* Ldwaka'&wat op- 
posite one another (they) 
were sitting 120.4, 5 

hUcd'nlhl'ye H min were as- 
sembled people, came to- 
gether people 46.1 



thwlL -to follow 

t8EL- (?) 

8%l- to join together 

k/dy- (?) 

pukul- across 
hitc-(l) 



-dnl is suffixed to stems expressing transitive ideas. It is often 
accompanied by duplication of the final stem-consonant (see § 83). 

tsak'in- to help 



U isa'k'inalnl they help one 

another (mutually) 
U L/x'ina'ni they examine 

one another 
U t&akukzoa'nithey continually 

spear one another 
U tganLLd'ni they mutually 

strike one another 



L/x'ihh- to examine 
QUkuAU I speared him 
tqa'nhts he struck it 28.1 



§ 37 
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• Uklwan&xa'nt they mutually klwa'ixxat he cut his hair 
cut one another's hair 

This suffix often changes the quality of the vowel of the stem 
to which it is suffixed (see § 7). 

a'yu il qaheydni'we surely ha'yat he gambled 66.15 

they began to gamble 66.25 
U tsxewd'ni they kill one texav!wat he killed (them) 68.9 

another 
dx wetldni they two fight vM- to fight 

106.13 

When suffixed to intransitive verbs or to verbs expressing motion, 
it denotes an idea that may best be rendered by back and forth, 
to and fro, up and down, etc. It is hardly necessary to dwell 
upon the close relationship that exists between the idea of mutu- 
ality and the idea expressed by these phrases. 

Uo'rio lcwU E la'ni Ie baZtl'mU hvtl- to roll 

both ways is rolling the 

ocean 6.2 
qai'nis la u yaq E qd'nl away yeq he runs away 182.27 

from the shore they run con- 
tinually 36.18, 19 
Mrii sqaiLLd'ni l E wa'wa sqaiL&'was the space between 

there is going back and two fingers 

forth (through his fingers) 

the little girl 108.21 
T±L!eH<Mca!m I keep on going L/eftc he went out 20.4 

out and coming in 
f Qstowaq E qd , nl 1 keep on rising sto'waq he stood up 20.7 

and sitting down 
tlyeta'nl Ie wi'nqas hvPmiJc* continually looking for some supply 

was the Spider-Old- Woman 60.12 

-dfjam is suffixed to intransitive verbs and to adjectives only. Its 
exact function is obscure. With verbs, it invariably denotes an action 
performed by more than one subject ; while when suffixed to adjectives, it 
seems to convey the idea of the English suffix -isu. Most likely it has 
a distributive character, which the inf ormant, not well versed in the 
English language, could not bring out. 

yU'xwa hu u md r k*e djind'yam k'ilo'wit two women coming (towards 

him) he saw 126.13, 14 
a'yu kwVyal U lad' yam surely now they were walking (singly) 32.7 
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UcPt x'Ltmd'yam xcP'pBtc he washed it with lake-warm water 

120.9, 10 
xgaa'yam whitish, gray (literally, white here and there; xqa's white) 

-waq. 1 am not quite sure whether this suffix really expresses dis- 
tribution. All attempts to explain it have proved unsuccessful. It is 
suffixed to verbal stems, and may be preceded by the suffix -eni 
(see § 45). The best explanation that may be offered is that it implies 
a continual action performed by more than one subject, although 
instances have been found where the action was performed by a single 
subject. 

ted U qanatcani' ivaq now they make fun (of one another) (qa'natc 

joke) 50.12 
yuwd hl p me (dicani'waq whenever children played (together?) 

70.19 
dma r eu>aq Is cH't/d dragging (them singly?) was the pet 88.7 

Compare also the nouns 
8Ltea'waq a whale (?)28.7 
qcdeta'waq ferry-men 140.15 

The Passive Voice (§§ 38-42) 
§ 38. Present Passive -ft 

This suffix expresses the present tense of the passive voice. It is 
suffixed directly to the verbal stem with initial reduplication (see § 82). 

aso' tci tsti'k/u Is tdi'ls again tl'klvnU he shut (the door) 74.6 

there is shut the door 74.27 
gc?8 qantc la u qEqai'cu la icV- qaic a piece 128.29 

tin in all directions that is 

being clubbed his blood 

10.5, 6 
x'i'x'intu Ie tclwiil is being x'bntl'yat he runs with it 42.5 

taken away quickly the fire 

42.5 
cbcu'lu leftt yixafwEx fire is cul- to burn 

being set to their house 

58.11, 12 

By adding to this suffix the transitional -lye (see § 35), the past pas- 
sive is obtained. The initial i of -lye is contracted with the -u into a 
long u (see § 9). 

qEqaicu'ye Id Uutoe ,x tds it was beaten to pieces, her heart 76.8 
7nftj>spiUu'ye the person was torn to pieces 48.16 (pils- to crush) 

§38 
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5 39. Bast Passive -ftyu, -5*yu, -Iyu 

These suffixes are added directly to the verbal stem, which is inva- 
riably reduplicated. Stems ending in w, £, m, and n, immediately pre* 
ceding these suffixes, appear with a glottal stop, no matter whether the 
stop is inherent in the stem or not (see §§ 81-82). 



md qEsqa'yu the person was 

seized 10.4 
U aiai 6, wayu they were killed 

58.8 
qaxhU'yu he was struck 96.14 
tsdk'tx'ti'yulsmix'sd'weia'lEC 

now was slid down the lucky 

stake 94. 3 
hjtMhw&'Uyu Ie hatafyims 

cl'Iec was rolled down the 

money stake 92.11 
a'yu kuALkwa'yu surely it was 

cut off 76.15 
yExytoentcefri&'yu it was gath- 
ered up 84.16 
hemhJmet'yu it was brought 

out 



sqa'U he seized it 68.8 

aiwit he killed them all 68.11 

xl Its he hit her 64.29 
nx'tVts I slide it down 

^huMl'yat I roll it down 

QLkwa'at I cut it off 
yixa'ntc&ts she gathered up 60.3 
hemtfyat she took it out 62.23 



§ 40. Passive -Xyeqsm 

This suffix is composed of the transitional -lye (see § 35) and the 
generic -qE?n (see § 30). It serves a triple purpose, according to the 
manner in which it is suffixed to the verbal stem. 

(1) When suffixed to the bare stem, it expresses a verbal conception 
of a continued character, which may best be rendered by the passive 
voice. This rendering is due largely to the fact that the -^-element 
of the suffix predominates in these cases. 



Id^t- to watch 
kwina- to see 

vM- to look for 

tqanhts he strikes it 28.1 



§§39-40 



louMV yeqsm he is watched 40.26 

lin huAnafyeqsm hariL we shall be 

seen 30.23, 24 
g<Ps qantc vMl'yeqsm everywhere 

she is looked for 56.1, 2 
t'qanLi'yeqsm xwa'lwalyEtc she is 

continually struck with a knife 

80.5 
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The verbal stem is often reduplicated in order to bring oat more 
clearly the passive idea and the idea of continuation (see § 82). 

lo u - to buy i la* Ld u Ld u iol , yeqxm UfU vfix'l'lfo 

when that was being bought 
their food 88.13, 14 

mintc- to ask mttcmintci'yeqEm xtdl'tcu yef Wu- 

we' x tc%8 he is being asked con- 
tinually, " What do you think 
about it?" 70.9 

lo u x- to club nVfrinstc LcPxLcPxutfyeqsm with 

sticks she is being struck con- 
tinually 80.6 

(2) When preceded by the transitive suffix -t (see § 26), it denotes 
an intransitive action, of which the person spoken of is the object 
Hence it was sometimes rendered by the reflexive. 

i fix Mjxtiyeqsm when they two are fighting 122.25 

ted sdvfiti'yeqEm hs qa'yfo now it is changing, the weather 

ted Idvjifi'yeqsm now he took care of himself 66.8 

(3) When preceded by the verbal suffix -enl (see § 45), it denotes 
a continued action, the subject of which is not intimately known to 
the speaker. 

haltAt! story 20.1 w&ndj hatct/eni'yeqEm that way 

they are telling thestory 44.14,15 

skw- to inform, to tell IcP skweyenVyeqsm Ie ic/todi 

they are talking about the fire 
88.5, 6 

§ 41. Causative Passive -eet, -et; -lySm 

-eet expresses the passive voice of causative concepts. It is suf- 
fixed to the verbal stem. The object that is caused to perform the 
action is always in the singular. The suffix -lysm is used for plural 
objects (see § 53). This suffix may best be rendered by to be caused 
to. When suffixed to stems with a- vowels, it changes to -oat (see § 7). 

qa'wax z/e'et lefHx dlPLatc high up was their (dual) father (literally, 

was caused to be high up; h!a- to be in an upright position) 

22.1 
k'el^LtsUc 8Lne*et Ke di'lcl in a corner hidden was the young man 

(literally, was caused to be hidden; slu- to hide) 24.12 
qa'ytsstc t^ne^et Is Tela to the sky was stretched out the rope 

(ten- to stretch) 28.20 

§ 41 
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xaya'nl Lak'Uo'ioit tana! at old dog-salmon only he saw washed 
ashore {psnLd'wai ta'ntan whale came ashore) 130.3 

a'yu tcOUfet ts tc/wal surely it was burning, that fire (literally, 
was caused to burn; QtelUi'yat I kindle the tire) 38.8 

hlnowa'at ffiVLcPt* Is tclfls open I found the door (literally, 
caused to be open I found the door; L!ricP- to open) 

x'nJet he is on top {jjx'im'yat I put it on top) 10.1 

Tjla'at I was carried away (literally, caused to go; 'gia I go) 

In certain instances this passive causative idea is not so apparent, 
owing, perhaps, to the fact that the verbal stem can not be analyzed. 

a'yu L/lefet surely he kept his eyes shut 17.3 

wcmdj Ldwdet tdtnndttc that way it is eaten among us 130.11 

tfnlsx hewefet Ldwa'kati alone it was supposed she lived 60.10,11 

-e*. This suffix is always preceded by the transitive -t or -ts. 
Under the influence of the a- vowels of the stem, it changes to -at 
(see § 7). 

g&8 dfiH lai fx 'tset everything was started (literally, caused to go 
[start]; ijHa I go) 12.7 

a&ap hsfrntset water was laid bare 42.8 

yuW q E to^t8et hdlakwetc whenever it got caught on a limb (lit- 
erally, was caused to hang on a limb) 46.24 

Uatyvawttc pi' Is tat to pieces (the tree) was smashed (literally, was 
caused to smash to pieces) 124.14 

k&hate z!nd u 'tat Is tcli'ls suddenly came open a door (literally, 
was caused to open [itself]) 62.5 

tc/Jetc 8td*qt8et hal to'mth ashore was put that old man (literally, 
caused to stand [up] on the shore) 32.4, 5 

In certain cases the passive idea is hardly recognizable. 

g'tfmtset it commenced to rain 42.9 
JAa'frtat you were left 62.20 
qa'lyeq hafltmt salmon came into the river 34.13 
Lay 'Eta 't he became hungry 32.9 

low? tat she ran (literally, was Lwoa'hai Ie di'lol was running 

caused to run [?]) 56.9 the young man 78.27 

laPhanLilxcEcSlctet these two xwandj cPa'UM Isx Uoxqai'n 

shall work 68.26 that way doctors him the 

medicine-man (literally, 
works on him) 128.16, 17 
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§ 42. The Past Participle -&?a» 

The past participle is formed by means of the suffix -aya u added 
directly to the transitive or intransitive stems. 

tc!pafya u k/a braided ropes ntc/pat 1 braid it 

44.22 
lta'ya u a a painted face 10.3 ylttfts I paijit it 

qUle t<teLd'$d u k/ u hi'lt(with) ntd'cLt I split it 

split pitch-wood she lighted 

them 84.1 
wd' a pEtc L E UnUtc!la!ya u into tc/lis dry 166.2 

the water go down the dried 

(salmon) 36.18 
hemfaa'ya* enlarged hefWits big 50.17 

| 43. The Imperative 

The imperative of transitive verbs is expressed by means of suffixes 
added directly to the verbal stem, or, more frequently, following the 
transitive suffixes. Intransitive verbs, with the exception of a few 
stems indicating motion or ideas like to hear, to listen, have no 
special suffixes. The imperative of such verbs is brought out by the 
(prefixed) pronouns of the second persons singular, dual or plural. 

odditc ^l/(Us with it speak 1 16.5 
e*t E qa wake up I 68.18 
(Aruf zo u q you (pi.) get up ! 30.19 
Jati'canl you play ! 60.21 

The following are the imperative suffixes in Coos : 

--e. It follows the transitive suffixes -t, -&, and expresses, beside 
the imperative idea, the presence of the object of the verb. The 
causative verbs in -iyat, and f requentatives in -ehjoat and -o u wat, 
lose their final (transitive) -t when followed by the imperative 
suffix. It very often changes the broad a-vowels of the stem 
into * vowels (see § 7). 

Jc!vA'7tiE shoot it 13.3 

dn &t#&'ntE Ie vA'nqaa hvPmftfc* you go and see the Old-Spider- 
Woman ! 64.12, 13 

f# tc q/mVtsE this you two eat! 120.16 

ic hemi'yE you two bring him out I (literally, cause him to come 
out!) 54.10 

§§ 42-43 
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c&nef tqall'ys you wake up ! 
122.4 

tci (An L/eL'ys te% k'efla there 
you put this my hand 1 80. 19 

Jewin Le tsxefwE let us quickly 
kill him! 68.3 

sqaiLtcP'wE stick it in a crack! 

t^LLd^wE this you must eat! 

Lb ni'cttc xd a p ha w ws in it a 
little water have! 68.17, 18 



Llal'yat she put it 72.11 
ntsxafilwat I kill him 26.22 

nsqaiLtd w wat 1 stick it into 
a crack 

Ldw&'wat she is eating it 

24.5,6 
to hrthti&'wat you two have 

him 128.9 



-2n expresses, besides the imperative, the absence of the object of 
the action. 

tohU&n you must hit ! 
LdwSn eat! 28.26 

g'l'hwa qai'naA tc t^aHtsWn a little closer to the fire you two 
dance! 82.19 

-Ex, -Eq, suffixed to a few stems, expressing motion, or ideas like to 

HEAR, TO CLOSE ONE'S EYES, etc. 

efkla'ysx temi'si listen, O grandson! 114.7 

tsix'L tc/o^wEx here you must lie down! 126.20, 21 

l!Wx l shut your eyes! 16.9 

(An la' ex you (pi.) go! 30.23 

hamlL IhdtEq (you) may take a rest! 

-%t suffixed to verbs that are transitivized by means of the transitive 
suffix -ay a (see § 47). 



la'tsit tfpkak' go and get your 

grandfather! 28.19 
lo^'tit ytftet watch yourself I 

74.3 
In dowa'lt don't desire it! 



dx iatsafya they two went to 

get him 20.14, 15 
Vo^ta'ya he watches it 92.3 

dowa'ya he wants it 92.12 



-Em expresses, besides the direct object, the indirect object of the 
first person. It is hence suffixed to verbal stems expressing 
ideas like to give, to make. It is highly probable that this 
suffix may be an abbreviated form of the pronominal -ami 
(see § 46). 
§43 
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pEd'k* d'tssm a cup give me! 68.17 
Ua'yvoP Jcwa'xaL tfha? z t8Bm a small bow make me! 60.14, 15 
miixa'nBm l u'ma lunch make me, you must, O grandmother! 
(mi'lax lunch) 114. 5 

-Eis. This suffix expresses a command involving the second person 
as the actor, and the first person as the object of the action. 
From a purely morphological standpoint, it is a modified 
form of the pronominal suffix -uis (see § 46). 

teg, nqatqai'i* yixuxws'ts by this my belt you hold me! 54.12 
tcl latfU teka' x t& there take me, O granddaughter! 80.14 

Compare tfteaJc'inta'is hanL you shall help me 80.16 

In addition to these suffixes, the Coos language very often empha- 
sizes the imperative idea by means of the particle l (see § 92). 

VERBALIZING SUFFIXES (§§ 44-45) 
i 44. Auxiliary -e (-a) 

This suffix exercises the function of our auxiliary verb to be. The 
noun to which it is suffixed invariably takes the adverbial prefix 
n- with (see § 21). The phrase thus obtained expresses the idea to 
have. This suffix is always changed to -a whenever added to a stem 
having an a- vowel (see § 7). 

nt! B <A'tcPn>6 Is mi'laq flint points have the arrows (literally, with 
flint points [are] the arrows; t! E d'ta u flint point) 62.27 

nvA'tine Id JPhtifyeq bloody are his excrements {vA'tin blood) 20.6, 7 

nkPma'xa Ie ctftla horns had the pet (literally, with horns was the 
pet; %*ma'x' horn) 88.7, 8 

nd a nt ma tclpa/ijcp nkla'ka many people have braided ropes (liter- 
ally, braided with ropes [are]; kid rope) 46.8, 9 

It very often transforms nouns into intransitive verbs without the 
aid of the prefix n-. In such cases the -a form of this suffix is mostly 
used. 

xba'IMdj la u ltfwfot'sa from the west it blew (Jklwa'efo wind) 52.4. 5 
jjkwaatV sa I dream (Jcwaa'tU a dream) 

x&'y^tditc la u xll'sa clear around him (he put) slime {pMs slime) 
128.18 

i 45. Verbal -eni 

This suffix expresses the idea to do, to make something. It is 
usually suffixed to nouns and to verbal stems that do not imply an 

§§44-45 
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active, transitive action. This suffix is changed to -ani whenever 
added to stems having an a-vowel (see § 7). 

QpLpavAsefnl I am making a hat {pLpalvAs hat) 

Qyiaxi'wExeni I am making a house (ykxa'wEx house) 

^wa'xaLarii I am making a bow (JcwafxaL bow) 

&lEqa*vyiya! tarn you tell a story (lEqaHoiya'tas story) 38.13, 14 

ty/uUdtle'ni I tell a story (hd'tcit! story) 

wamdj tcinehe'ni that way he is thinking (UAn\e\- to think) 40.14, 15 

U/i Jc u ic hewese'nl merely perhaps you two are lying (hefwes a lie) 

28.13, 14 
U alVcanl they play (a'lsc toy) 30.25 
qawenise'nl Vnuwi he got mad very much 98.28 
U yaflcml they were saying 76.17; ts ha'r&s yd/ la ma those 

(who) talk Coos (literally, those ha'nte [Coos] talker-people) 

50.3 
xwdndjefnl that way she was doing it (anmnd; that way [modal]) 

164.6 

PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES (§§ 46-50) 
i 46. Transitive Subject and Object Pronouns 

The Coos pronouns expressing both subject and object of a transi- 
tive verb are, morphologically speaking, suffixes added to verbal 
stems, or to stems that have been verbalized by means of some transi- 
tive suffix. The transitive suffixes may, however, be omitted, as the 
mere addition of these pronominal suffixes is sufficient to transform an 
intransitive stem into a transitive verb. These suffixes occur in four 
different forms, expressing the first, second, and third person as 
subject, and the first and second persons as object, of the action, 
regardless of number. 

First person subject — second person object (sing., dual, plural) -ami 
Second person subject — first person object (sing., dual, plural) -dU 
Third person subject -w, -U 
Third person object — first, second, third person subject, no suffix. 

Since these suffixes are frequently preceded by the emphatic or 
abbreviated forms of the personal pronouns (see §§ 18, 96), the pho- 
netic unit expressing the combined pronouns may be said to consist of 
the following elements: 

(1) Personal pronoun for the subject. 

(2) Personal pronoun for the object. 
§46 
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(3) Verbal stem. 

(4) Suffixed form of the combined pronoun. 

The following peculiarities in the manner of expressing the transi- 
tive subject and object pronouns are noteworthy: 

(1) The forms having the third persons as object indicate the 
subject by the pronouns # for the first persons, # for the second (see 
§ 18), regardless of number. 

(2) The form expressing the second singular subject and the first 
singular object uses for its pronominal prefix the second singular «*. 

(3) All other forms indicate the object by prefixing the personal 
pronouns according to number. 

(4) The pronominal prefixes expressing the subject occur in singular 
form regardless of the actual number that is to be indicated (see § 96). 

The following is a complete table showing the formation of the 
combined pronouns for the different persons: 





I, We Two, 
We 


Thou, Ye 
Two, Ye 


He, They Two, They 


Me 

Thee 

Him 


e*'-dmi 
P 


C-dU 
# ... 


n-H 


n-U 


Us (Incl) (Dual) 
Us (Excl) (Dual) 
You (Dual) 
Them (Dual) 


tc--&mi 
4xn — 




to-ti 

xtain-u 

to*. 

*Xr - 


xwin-U 
Ic-tt 


xwin-dU 


Us 

You 

Them 


dn-dmt 


Hn-dts 


Hn-a 
dn -u 

a 


Hn-U 
dn-U 
U - 



The personal pronouns are usually omitted for singular subjects. 
They always occur, however, when the subject is dual or plural. 

nrfxhm wandj eHHtd'mi I that way told you 17.2 

JmuxttUsa'mi I (want to) feel of you 72.10 

Jlaafmt I take you along 

Qtd'hUs I hit it 64.5 

<f to' hits you hit it 20.19 

to' hit* he hit him (or it) 20.19 

Qto'hitm me he hit 

fto'hitm thee he hit 

(An kwina'U you he sees 

xwin fpilta'mt hanL we two thee will take home 126.19, 20 

Un JtitahM'nA we thee (came to) see 180.19, 20 
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The personal pronouns for the objective third persons dual and 
plural always precede the subjective pronouns. 

tin qtd'hits them two I hit ii eFtffhite them you hit 

The suffixes for the combined pronouns are added either directly to 
the bare verbal stem or to the verb amplified by the transitive -t and 
~U. This double system of adding the suffixes for the combined pro- 
nouns to the verb serves as a means of differentiating the duration of 
the action indicated by the verb. The bare verbal stem amplified by 
the pronominal suffixes denotes an action that has been performed 
more than once, or that has not yet been completed; while the verbs 
to which the pronominal suffixes are added after the transitive suffixes 
indicate actions that have been performed only once, or that are com- 
pleted. The same purpose is served by the double forms of the com- 
bined pronoun having the third person as its subject The suffix -ii is 
always added to the verbal stem; while -u is suffixed to the stem, in 
addition 'to the transitive suffixes. It must be understood, however, 
that this interpretation of the double system of adding the combined 
pronominal suffixes does not apply to each individual case. Verbs 
with the pronominal suffixes added to the bare stem are frequently 
employed to denote past, completed actions, and vice versd. 

nifxkcm (fu/Qja! mi I am look- efvrifoivAta'mi I have looked 

ing for you for you 

eFwivflnafmi I am cheating fuftntrn'mi I have cheated 

you you 

efhlwina'is you were shooting tfMvfinta'is you took a shot 

at me at me 

Jsqa'U you were seizing me fsqatsa'is you seized me 

'QJcIvA'nU he was shooting at ijktvA'ntu he shot at me 

me 

The imperative transitive pronouns have been described in § 43. 
They are -Em to me, -sis me. 

i 47. Transitive Verbs in -aya 

Language in general has a number of verbal ideas, which, strictly 
speaking, do not imply any actions on the part of the subject; or de- 
note actions, that, while intransitive, may be performed for the benefit of 
or in connection with a certain given object. Verbs like to know, to 

UNDERSTAND, TO DE8ISE, TO BELIEVE, TO WATCH, TO BE AFRAID, etc., 
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express ideas that are not real actions, bat which may be used as such 
in connection with some object Thus, 1 may know him, understand 

THEM, DESIRE IT, BELIEVE HUB, WATCH MYSELF, etc. On the Other 

hand, verbs like to go, to bun away, etc., express intransitive 
actions that may be performed in connection with a given object 
Thus it is possible to go to him, to bun away from me, etc. 

Coos treats the stems expressing such ideas as intransitive verbs, 
which do not take any of the transitive suffixes; but since these 
intransitive verbs may, without the aid of any additional grammatical 
device, become transitive, and imply the existence of an object (which 
is usually that of the third person), there is a special suffix -aya which 
indicates the (mental) process described above. This suffix, always 
added to the bare verbal stem, denotes an intransitive action that has 
become transitive by being used in connection with the third person 
object. It may therefore be called the " pronominal suffix," ex- 
pressing, besides the subject, the third person object of an intransi- 
tive verb. 

ttxalqm'yathey two are afraid a'lqas fear 66.4 

of it 7.5 

qdowa'ya 1 want her 70.6 tdx'ti' do'wa vm'txe tl'ye 

pu'yatc here wants to come 
back thy uncle 122.15 

nzqa'ya he ran away from it nsq he ran away 100.16 

42.4 

yx'na a td'ya I am riding (a x'ndet he is on top 10.1 

horse) 

Lqa'ya Isx swat believed it the Lq- to believe 

grizzly bear 94.25 

mit&tfya she knows it 60.1 mi'Ufa wise 132.6 

In hwaa'niya (they) did not kwaan- to know 

know it 86.12 

latmlya he went after it 94.7 la he went 22.18 

lo^ta'ya he watched it 94.6 Itf^t- to watch 

ii Ld u kwd'ya Kb L/ta they &Ld*lcP you sit down! 38.22 

occupy the country 44.21 

The plurality of the object is expressed by the affixed numerical 
particle hsma all (§ 109), or by the separate suffix -Uex (§ 54). 

"Qtd^ta'ya hs'ma I watch them all 
The imperative of this form has the suffix -It (see § 43). 
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§ 48. Subject and Object Pronouns of Verbs in -aya 

The corresponding suffixes for the above discussed verbs, express- 
ing, besides the object, also the subject of the first, second, or third 
person, are etymologically related to the suffixes treated on p. 351. 
They appear, however, in such changed form, that they require 
separate discussion. These forms are — 





I, We Two, We 


Thou, Ye Two, Ye 


He, They Two, 
They 


Me 
Thee 
Him 
etc. 


e'-ysxtaml 


e*-yBxtdU 


n-ysztii 
et-ysxtti 



They are suffixed directly to the verbal stem. 

efdmoa'yExtafmi thee I want 
JtiPtlyExta'mi of thee I take care 
tfWtlyExtia'te you take care of me 86.20 
tykweefniyExtu me he knows 
rfd&wa'yExtii thee he wants 

The etymology of the first element in these suffixes (-ysxt-) is quite 

obscure. It may be suggested that -yEx- is the adjectival suffix (see 

§ 66) , and -t the transitive (see § 26), although we are no longer able 

to understand the psychological principles underlying this peculiar 

formation. 

§ 49. Transitive Verbs in -a 

This suffix is preceded by the transitive suffixes. Its function is 
varied. It may have expressed originally the indirect object; but 
verbal ideas requiring both a direct and an indirect object are very few 
in number in the Coos language, and the functional scope of this 
suffix is much wider now, permitting its use for other purposes. 
Thus it is very frequently suffixed to transitive verbs where the 
object of the action is actually expressed, and not merely understood; 
and it is often, but not as a rule, used as a suffix denoting plurality of 
the object. The most plausible suggestion that can be offered in 
explanation of this suffix is that it may denote an action performed 
upon an object that possesses another object. At any rate, there can 
be no doubt that the predominating function of this suffix is that 
of a special characterization of the pronominal object 

5§ 48-49 
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Qmtlxafna I made lunch for mt'lax lunch 28.15 

him 
a'Ua he gave it to him 28.7 ate- to give 

tetc c E alcta'tExa clothes he made for (his child) 108.5 

kxtAna'was &! x -t E tsa smoke he scented 22.23 

Jcwa'xaL ha wx tsa Is temVsnatc a bow she made for her grandson 

112.25, 26 
a'yu L/ha'tsa la tetc surely (he) put on his clothes 28.23 
ka a 8 yi'xe* ptfnLta Ie td'ysn nearly he tore off one handle 30.4 
pii'ta Ie ma ai'vM he took to his house the people (pi.) whom he 

killed 112.11 

fumtxal'ta li'ye u'mdc dx wutxm'yat la pka'katc he 
pkak" you (should) take brought home his grand- 
home, thy grandmother father 70. 2 
them two (and) grandfather 
68.26 

U nt'l E xtm at them I looked nt'lxats I looked at him 

nsqa'tsa Ie quwai's I seized n^qats Is quwai'% I seized the 

the boards board 

Tk!wa yixu'xwa fern roots she Mini yiantxwe^wat there he 

had 64.14, 15 was holding it 64.3, 4 

Compare, on the other hand, 

tc/wafletc t!<A'tsa into the fire tclwa'letc t/cits into the fire 

he shoved it (no object is he shoved it 32.24 

actually expressed here) 
32.26 
or 

yti'ocwa wutxai'yat Tie ted'xtcox two he brought home the rabbits 
pdkwVlne' tt'lqats opposite each other he set (them) down 112.12 

§ 50. Verbs in -an&ya with Direct and Indirect Object Pronoun 

This suffix is composed of two suffixes, -enl (see § 45) and -ay a 
(see § 47). The broad a- vowel of the second suffix effects the retro- 
gressive assimilation of the -enl into -cml, and the final vowel of -enl 
coalesces with the initial of -aya into a long a (see § 7). It may best 
be rendered by to do, to make something out of something. 

nJcijodxaLand f ya 1 am making a bow out of it (kwa'xaL bow) 
n^ytoawExand'ya I build houses out of it (yixa'wEx house) 
la* k/wentyawand'ya Ie qa'lyeq he is making a supply out of the 
salmon (klwefniya* supply) 34.24 

§50 
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yanLawe dtfi efqcflwerAsa'ndya whenever something you will get 

mad at (gaPwenfoJni he got mad) 16.4 
la u hanL JVnuwana'ya at that thing yon shall pull {ifnvwi very) 

72.2 
U wa'lwalwna'ya they (would) make knives out of it (wa'hoal knife) 

136.14, 15 

The a-vowels of this suffix very often change the ^-vowels of the 
stem to which they are suffixed into an a (see § 7). 

xa'nana'ya he made him feel sorry for it {xa'nis sick) 42.18 
'^pLpd'vABcmd'ya I made a bat out of it (pLpd'vAs hat) 

Whenever suffixed to reduplicated stems, this suffix is changed to 
-onaya. 

aqa!lqsdna!ya la a' la he became afraid of his child {a'Ujas fear) 

28.24, 25 
mitsma'tedna'ya Iex di'tol he became acquainted with him, the 

young man (mi' tits wise) 116.1 
qai x 'qa'ydna'ya he became afraid of it (oqa'yaHs I am frightened 

[I fear]) 42.3 

PLURAL FORMATIONS (§§ 51-54) 
§51. General Remarks 

The question of plurality, as exhibited in the verbs, is, compara- 
tively speaking, a complicated matter. The chief difficulty arises 
from the fact that Coos accords a different treatment to transitive and 
intransitive verbs, and that the phenomena connected with plural 
formation are by no means of a uniform character. As in most other 
American languages, the Coos intransitive verbs express plurality 
of subject, while stems expressing transitive concepts distinguish 
between actions relating to a singular object and those relating to 
plural objects. 

As a rule, plurality of the subject of verbal ideas is not indicated. 
One and the same stem is used in the singular and plural alike. There 
are, however, a few verbal concepts that express such a plurality 
by means of different stems. While this question ought to be more 
properly treated under the heading " Vocabulary," it may neverthe- 
less be found useful to give here a few examples of such different 
stems. 

§51 
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fflnyplur 


Plural 




itsim 26.20 


ntf'&i 74.1 


to do 


yixu'me 10.3 


yvwi'tity yuwat- 12.6 


to travel 


tsxu 28.12 


Aa'yatfi 58.19, 20 


to lie 


ga'qal40.2 


td'mdmt 74.1 


to sleep 


xneF-t- 74.30 


an/Hwft- 22.17 


to fly, to jump 


Isqa^ws 42.18 


Sqe 84.14 


to die 


*/#-, 14.6 


yfl'fo- 50.3 


to speak 


Ldtoa'hUs, 38.10 


tila!qai 36.11, kweJti 50.7 to sit, to live 



On the other hand, there are a few stems that seem to express 
singularity or plurality of subject by means of a grammatical process 
the history of tohich is not clear. This process may be said to consist 
in the change of the vowel connecting the suffix with the stem. 



Singular 

<?tc!a!at you walk 120.18 
Tyxa'yat I am whittling 
qtWlats I dance 
jyuA'nat 1 wade out 



Plural 

to tcla'lt they walk 
U xa'ytt they are whittling 
iaf t'a'lU you two dance 82.18 
U vA'nlt they wade out 



This process is the more puzzling, as it also seems to be used for 
the purpose of distinguishing between duration of action (see § 26). 
It is quite conceivable that there may be an etymological relation 
between these two phenomena, and that the phonetic similarity exhib- 
ited by them is more than accidental. 



§ 53. Reflexive Plural -u 

In a number of cases intransitive verbs indicate plurality of subject 
by means of a suffix which is phonetically different from the suffix 
expressing the corresponding singular idea. This is especially true 
in the case of the suffix -jjsm, -xsm (see § 30). This suffix is applied 
to singular subjects only, while the same idea for plural subjects is 
expressed by means of the suffix -u, which is always preceded by the 
transitive -t or -fa. 



Singular 

Iheftqsm it is resting 88.16 
tywdlextxsm I went to bed 

quP'JtPtexBm, 1 sat down 
V>kwSet E t8xxm I settled down 
TfrLritxsm I hide myself 



Plural 

U Iheftu they are resting 

tcef weflextu you two go to bed 

82.13 
ti'l E qteu (they) sat down 22.15 
ttkwJet E t8ii they settled down 48. 5 
U 8i,ritu they hide themselves 

$52 
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§ 53. Causative Passive Plural -iyJSrn 

The same principle is applied to intransitive verbs expressing pas- 
sive causative ideas. Singular subjects are expressed by means of the 
suffix -eet (see p. 345), while plurality of the subject is indicated by 
the suffix -iysm. The most perplexing problem connected with this 
suffix is the fact that its initial I disappears before u-diphthongs with- 
out changing the u of the diphthong into a consonantic w (see § 8). 



8in- 


Singular 


Plural 


fix 8Lni'yat they two 


smefet 24.12 


SLnl'ysm 


hide him (caus.) 






24.9 






x'En- 






tyx'inl'yat I put it 


x'nefet 10.1 


x'nl'ysm- 


on top 






Ism- 






dx lemi'yat they two 


Ismefet 90.18 


leml'ygpi 


set it up 8.10 






q E to u - 






Tyfiovn'yat I hang 


q E tdwefet 46.27 


q s td"yBm 84.15 


it up 






(x)no'we, right 44.9 


nowetet 


no w ysm 44.22 


l/o- to be on something 






U Limy at they put it 


L.'Jet 22.1 


Ll&'yEm 144.4 


on 80.20 







§ 54. Direct Plural Object -itsx 

The idea of plurality of objects in transitive verbs is not clearly 
developed. The treatment accorded to the different stems is so irregu- 
lar that no definite rules can be formulated. The majority of stems 
make no distinction between singular and plural objects, and occur in 
one form only. Other stems have different forms for the singular 
and plural; e. g., Uxa u - to kill one, avw- to kill many, la- to 
put in one, x*l/o u - to put in mant, etc.; while a number of stems 
seem to express plurality of object by means of the affixed numeral 
particle hsma (see § 109), or by means of the suffix -Ubx. 

This suffix expresses the plural third person object, and may be add- 
ed directly to the verbal stem, or after the transitive suffixes -*, -ts. 

xwi'tsxut ctma'itEX (many) deer he pulled 88.12 
a'yu U Lana'itBx surely they headed them off 56.16 
hats LdwJentc la u laal'tRx just all (wholly) she dragged them 80.9 
§§ 53-54 
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§ 55. MISCELLANEOUS SUFFIXES 

While the functions of the verbal suffixes discussed in the preced- 
ing pages are clear, and could be described fairly accurately, there 
are a few others that appear only now and then, and express ideas 
of a varying character. It is possible that these suffixes may repre- 
sent the petrified remnants of grammatical formations that have 
become obliterated in the course of time. The following is a list of 
these suffixes: 

-a. This suffix seems to express in a number of instances our infini- 
tive idea. 

Ine^wat xwi'tsxut he is habit- In'ta efhe Is da'mU hunting (had) 
ually hunting deer gone the man 108.9 

hdml'hU aso f la In'ta next day again 
he went hunting 110.10 
SLaqa J ehoat she is bathing yixefn sLa'qa la once bathing she 
him (caus.) 60.6 went (literally, to bathe) 84.24 

In a few cases it has been found suffixed to neutral stems, and seems 
to denote impersonal actions. 

loq u - to boil loqu'qwa Ie ?ol! was boiling the 

pitch 102.11 
kicfcria'was smoke 22.23 In lcwk'na not it smokes 110.14 

It is possible that this suffix may have the identical function with the 
-a (or -e) suffixed to the modal adverbs (see § 106), and it may 
consequently be related to the auxiliary -e (see § 44). 

-e. I am at a loss to detect the exact nature of this suffix and its 
etymological connection with any of the other suffixes. In the few 
instances in which it occurs, it was rendered by the passive, or else 
as an abstract verbal noun. 

k'Ud'ioit she saw him 54.2 a'yu k'tto'we i la* dji surely it was 

seen as it was coming 52.7, 8 

k'VLcPts he found it 32.10 la far k' p ze her canoe was found 

54.19 

ha'vfi he grew up 64.12 la H haPwe it grew up (literally, 

goes its growth) 20.16 

k/a'lat he shouted (at it) 36.7 d'tol nk'Jle I quit shouting (lit- 
erally, the shouts) 

mVlat he swam 30.7 a'vfi fmi'le stop swimming (liter- 

ally, finish your swimming) 

§55 
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-anu. This suffix occurs in two instances only, and expresses in 
both of them the infinitive. It seems to be related to the verbal 
suffix -eni (see § 45). 



yv!weL a pack 70.22 
a'lsc toy 92.10 



la? yvpLdivu he (went out in or- 
der) to pack (enu>anu [see § 7]) 
162.25 

ma heflaq tci ali'canu people came 
there (in order) to play 90.26 



-am occurs very rarely, and seems to denote the absence of the 
object of an action. 



qlmits he eats it 32.9 
Ld u - to eat 17.2 



hats hanL #q!a'mt%am just will 

you eat 42.23, 24 
la u tdx m he Ld'vAyam she usually 

here eats 24.4, 5 



Nominal Suffixes (§§ 56-80) 

GENERAL NOMINAXIZING SUFFIXES (§§ 56-66) 
§ 56. Nominal -is 

This suffix may be said to have a general nominalizing function. It 
is found suffixed to a great number of stems, and expresses general 
nominal ideas, including many of our adjectival terms. For a discus- 
sion of its etymological nature, see General Remarks, § 25. 



ha!wl he grew up 64.12 
8to u q he stood 20.4 
l!Ms he spoke 16.2 

Uuwd x tds heart 5.3 
uAx'i'lU food 14.7 
heteyfa salmon-roe 34.27 
hvPmU woman 24.6 
baltVmte ocean 6.2 
jti'Wc-U anus 40.7 
pb^kwis slave 
pLp&vfa hat 136.14 
tama'lis custom, fashion 19.8 
tqa'Us sun 24.2 
M^ x 'Ms shield 28.7 
t%kwa! x iAs fir-tree 9.2 
tc&nefnis edge 22.15 
g'tto'mfo breakers 8.1 
§56 



hd'vAs ready 5.4 
stowa'qvfa wall 90.18. 
L/gyfo language 16.1 

k'elefLis corner 58.13 
k'ina'wis laziness 34.17 
(k'i'nv>t8 lazy) 

kwdye'xs ridge, mountain 22. 13 
hm'afo ball 38.19 
hwi'nts feather 26.21 
k/wd'tts wind 22.11 
qa'yU day, sky, world 6.1 
qai'nU mouth of river 58.1 
q E ma'tU fish-basket 36.7 
xala'vAs heat 24.9 
la' x Lis mud 52.10 
Itcdis ocean beach 7.11 
Lva'lU sand beach 58.1 
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ASmfo large 14.5 
hvlvfa poor 42.5 
pi* lis heavy 
mi'tsfo wise 132.6 
t E qa if L\B solid 7.6 
tc.'ldi'Vti sweet 32.27 
fc/Jfa dry 166.2 



k'VmoU lazy 
JcatWmU five 5.4 
arVhofo deep 
oxt'liit* hot 24.6 
atf'nfc sick 42.18 
w'ttife raw 32.23 



i 57. Nouns of Quality in -xs, -tMs; -enfo 

-Es, -tE8. This suffix changes adjectives (or adverbs) into abstract 
nouns. No explanation can be given for the phonetic difference be- 
tween the two suffixes. 



hefmis big 14.5 

nafint much, many 50.13 

'qqai'na I am cold 

Kdnvye a while 38.15 

hetMte rich 26.2 
paa- to fill 15.7 



Shentc far 26.23 
qaL long 

k!Ue% black 162.13 
got below 36.11 



hats hwa ofnekr lumi'stss hs 
wowa'yas the snake was just as 
big as a hair (literally, just like 
a hair [is] the size [of] the snake) 
86.2 

$n kweJnlytm ttsefts h/tt nafi'ntBs 
no one knew how many they 
were (literally, not knew they 
how [was] their quantity) 78.2 

xqaine f K8 ka a 8 tsxcm'wat cold 
nearly killed him 32.7 

ta? heni'yess iiytxu'me (for) such 
length of time 1 travel 26.9 

hetheftess wealth 

la 4 paa'wK8 hs xa a p the water 
reached its full mark (literally, 
goes its fullness [of] the water) 
44.19 

ehJntcRs distance 52.16 

qa'Ltss length 

Idlefestss black color 

qa!tR%, the lower part, half 16.10 



-ents transforms adjectives expressing sensations and emotions 
into abstract nouns. 



oSnfyayouare hungry 70.12 



qdPneb he got angry 32.25 



te* xuoin afya laqefnis these we two 
died from hunger (literally, 
these we two [are] hunger-dead) 
36.13, 14 

qaPwefnfo anger, wrath 16.4 

5 57 
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§ 68. Nouns of Location in -Em 

This suffix expresses the abstract conception of a local idea. It is 
suffixed to adverbs only, and is (with one exception) preceded by the 
adverbial suffix -tc. It may best be rendered by the part of, the 
side OF. 



lexa'tca huA'nait 
looked 62.6 



yifjantcefvMc backwards 32.13 
i'la before, first 56.9 



gat below 36.11 



inside he lexa'tcsm hanz t^qa'qci in the inside 
(part of my eye) will I sleep 
40.2 

hs ytoa'wEx lExa'tcsm of the house 
the inside (part) 

psnLd'wai yiga'ntcsm dji a whale 
behind it was coming 88.22 

U k'Uo'toU UafhatcEm dji they 
saw it in front coming 88.5 

le'vA d tidhatcEin dowa'ya la &- 
n&tc he liked his mother best 
(literally, it is [as] his first[-ness] 
he likes his mother) 120.19, 20 

xwandj ya'lani Is ma qa'tEtn 
tila'qai that way are talking 
the people (who on the) lower 
part (of the river) live $6.12 



§ 60. Verbal Abstract -ft was, -n&tv€i8 

-&WCL8 changes the verb into a noun. It expresses theft abstract 
concept of a verbal idea. If the verb expresses an active, transi- 
tive idea, it is suffixed to the bare stem, while in intransitive verbs it 
is preceded by the intransitive suffix -eni (see p. 34,9). T m such cases 
the final vowel of the transitive suffix disappears, and-^the a- vowel of 
-awas effects the retrogressive assimilation of the stem^owels and 
suffix- vowels (see § 7). \ 



cSa'lctet he is working 22.26 

Ldwe v wat she is eating 24. 5, 6 

^Llhats I put it on 

$8 ali'cani we two play 38.11 

Jqe dead 42.19 
ha'yat he gambled 66.15 
§§ 58-59 



i la u Wwi (^cfZctd'was when vhe quit 

(the) work 34.6, 7 
d'wl ft Lbwalwa* she finished (Jier) 

food 24.13 
UL Llaha'was her clothes 110.3 ^ 
dIAcarw/was lin ha^ts a game we 

(should) arrange 90.14 
aqand'wa8 funeral 
hay ana' was Indian game 
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In one instance this suffix has been changed to -oajd<il. 

qa'yaHs he is scared 126.1 m yu dfiR qayaioa'waL hardly any- 

tiling can scare him (literally, 
not very something scaring [to 
him] 40.24; qayaioa'waL a thing 
that scares) 

-ri&wa8. Composed of the distributive -net (see § 37) and the 
nominal -awas. Hence it expresses an abstract concept that has a 
distributive character. 

h&qtsa! rdaxcme^was Lowa'katsshe was sitting between his teeth (lit- 
erally, his teeth in the [mutual] between[-ness]) 102. 18 

«dW2 laxam p was between the fingers 108.21 

sqatL7ie if zoa8 the space between the fingers, a crack (8qai f L E xEm it 
was sticking in a crack 62.8) 

| 60. Verbal Nouns in -dnts, -0t 

» 

-&nt8. This suffix indicates that something has become the object 
of a certain action. It may best be rendered by what became the 
object of. Either it is suffixed to the verbal stem directly, or it is 
preceded by the transitive suffixes -t, -ts (see § 26). 

U ya'lani they are talk ing 90. 16 la u U yaalto'nis they begin to talk 

about it (literally, this they 
[have as their] object of speech) 
76.22 

itfcVtxU I cut it Jc'itiUd'nU lakxla she commenced 

to cut her foot (literally, object 
of cutting her foot [became] 
80.21) 

lo u - to eat 17.2 la* Ldu'nU I hafk'Uc la u yixu'me 

this became his food while he 
walked crawling (literally, that 
object of eating [it became] 
while crawling that one trav- 
eled) 32.11 

aftsa he gave it to him 34.10 aUb'nU gift 188.26 

-«$ is used in the formation of nouns from verbal stems. The best 
rendering that can be given for this suffix is the ruins, the rem- 
nants op. 

5 60 
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ai'vAt he killed them 68. 11 is ai'wit&l Us we two (are the) rem- 
nants of the slaughter 62.18 

x'pi it burned down 58.12 qavfiXatfwe Is ytoafwEx n&jn'UH 

she commenced to look around 
(of) the house the debris 58.18, 19 

It is very likely that the following example may belong here: 

k'itsi'mis, k'itsimafmis half Kb k'itd'misi ai'vAt half of them 
32.11 he killed (literally, the remain- 

ing half he killed) 112.10 

§ 61. Nouns of Quantity in -in 

This suffix occurs in a few instances only. It is added to stems 
expressing adjectival ideas, and may be translated by piece, portion. 

tca'yvafi small 42.6 I'k'l tca'ywxruAn a'Ua (to) both a 

small portion he gave 120.17 

qaic small 128.29 qaid'nis Ha yu ,wi yu in a small 

place they two are stopping 6.3 

e'hentc far 26.23 na'yim ehentcssVn^tc dji'nU be- 

cause quite far apart it keeps 
coming (literally, because dis- 
tance-portion-modality, [they] 
are coming [singly]) 52.18 

| 62. Nouns of Agency in -ay aw a, -ey&we, -iyawa 

These suffixes indicate the performer of an action. The -eyawe form 
is added to stems with 6-vowels (see § 7). Since the informant was 
frequently at a loss how to express in English the idea conveyed by 
this suffix, he invariably translated it by to go and (perform the 
action in question). 

fa'lats he dances t K aliya'wa a dancer 

L/x'&nt he examined it 32.23 Llx'lnlycfwa examiner 
nVk'tn wood 102.2 rni'Lan 'Qtiik'iney&'we permit me 

to get some wood (literally, let 
me wood-getter be) 102. 1 
mVlaq arrow 12.10 is mttaqay&'we we two go and get 

arrows (literally, [we two are] 
arrow-makers) 160.6, 7 
lo u - to eat 17.2 QL&wiya'vxi I am an eater 

tytd x tit8 Ldwiya^vxL I go in and 
eat 168.2, 3 



§§ 61-62 
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§ 68. Nominaliaring Suffix Indicating Place, As 
It is never suffixed to verbal stems. 
qa'nteu where? 94.26 



365 



Wlsx medicine 



tsd'yua? small 20.5 



qaic small 128.29 



ic xqantcu'vfa from where are you 

two? (literally, your two selves' 

whence place) 126.14 
xuAn lEtoeydwefwfo we two have 

been after medicine (literally, 

our two selves' medicine-makers 

place) 126.15 
te&yuxwh'nfo eni'k'exsm Is h!ta 

on a small place is sticking out 

the land 44.26 
qaid'nfo too yu ,wt yu on (some) small 

place they two are stopping 6.3 



§ 64. Nominalizing Suffix Indicating Locality, -ume 



It signifies where the 
adverbial) stems only. 
Jcu u 8 south 



tsdtix' over here 



xwt'luaf* head 30.14 



is. It is added to nominal (or 

xkukwi'sume hi' yet! he came ashore 
on the south side (literally, 
from where south is, he came 
ashore) 

tsetVx'ume to h^hd* hafwB here 
on this side make a knot! (liter- 
ally, where this is, on it, a knot 
make) 92.7, 8 

xwttuaru'me where the head is 
146.26 



§ 66. Terms of Relationship in -Mc (-ate) 

Terms of relationship appear with the suffix -cite or -ate (s6e § 7), 
except in the vocative case, where the stem alone is used. A few 
nouns exhibit in the vocative case an entirely different stem, while 
others occur in the vocative form only. 

The phenomenon so characteristic of many American and other 
languages, whereby the different sexes use separate terms for the 
purpose of denoting corresponding degrees of relationship, is not 
found in Coos. This may in part be due to the fact that the language 
does not differentiate in any respect whatsoever between the two sexes, 
and that grammatical gender is a concept entirely unknown to the 
Coos mind. On the other hand, Coos has one trait in common 

§§ 63-6K 
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with some of the languages of the neighboring tribes, namely, in so 
far as two different stems are used to denote the same degree of 
relationship by marriage. One is employed as long as the inter- 
mediary person is living, while the second is used after the death of 
that person. 

The following table shows the nouns expressing the different 
degrees of relationship: 



English 


Coos 


Vocative case 


Father 


SkuLdtC 


k.'6'la! 


Mother 


f*rUUc 


nVk.'al 


Son 


(?) 


loukl! 


Daughter 


kwayd'cltc 


Jnc&'ya! 


Older brother 


h&'iAtc 


hALU 


Younger brother 


mtLkwi'yatc 


mtL'iAk! 


Older sister 


hcnVk*nMc 


Wnikwl! 


Younger sister 


hvdya'xUc 


kvD&lU 


Grandfather 


pkd'katc 


pWk'! 


Grandmother 


Umd'cate, G'mdc 


H'mA! 


Grandson 


tanVsn&tc, temVHn 


tcml'iV (sing.) 
tem&'mW (pi.) 


Granddaughter 


tck-tUl'n&tc 


tcka'zUi! 


Paternal uncle 


pH'yate, pli§ 


pVA! 


Maternal uncle 


ax-Vaxatc 


axa'r! 


Paternal aunt 


d'tatc 


&'<*! 


Maternal aunt 


z*kut'ftfUc 


Jnod'kwl! 


Father-in-law 


mlta'trtn&tc 


ya'k/ (?) 


Mother-in-law 


qaU'ksdtc 


kwi'Wt! 


Son-in-law 


mi'nkatc 


(?) 


Daughter-in-law 


mBt&n&U; » 


(?) 


Brother-in-law 


ha'Wt! 


hal> 


Sister-in-law 


kwl'haU 


hwi'KaU 


Relative, by marriage, after 


xa'yustitoc 


(?) 


death of person whose mar- 






riage established the relation- 






ship. 






Nephew (son of sister) 


leuii'UUe 


te»/ 


Nephew (son of brother) 


(?) 


hAne'vAH (?) 
nexfc»/(?) 


Niece (daughter of sister) 


upxand'eate 


(?) 


Niece (daughter of brother) 


(?) 


pEhuH'mM 



* Alsea maHCn. 

Besides the above-enumerated terms of kinship, there are two stems 
that are used as such, although they do not, strictly speaking, denote 
any degree of relationship. One of these is the term sla'atc (vocative 
8la\ employed by the Coos in addressing a male member of the tribe, 
and even a stranger; and the other is xwtt, used in the same way in 
addressing females. 

§65 
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In one instanoe the term JcwdrieL is employed to denote sister, 
without mentioning the rank of her birth. All attempts to obtain 
the corresponding term for brother have proved unsuccessful. 

§ 66. SUFFIXES -&c, -iyJEx, -iyetsx 

These three suffixes, occurring in a few instances only, seem to 
express the idea pertaining to. They are suffixed to nominal and to 
adverbial stems. 



btftdj north 



yi'qantc behind 

L/an- 

qa'lu winter (?) 162.20 

qa'xan- up 14.1 

qa'yfe sky 6. 1 



Is la'mak* lala u ts Wdjl'yEx the 
bones those (are) the Umpqua 
Indians (literally, the Northern 
Indians) 50.5, 6 

ytqa'ntcimex ma the last genera- 
tion 9.6 

Lla'nexqa'lyeq new salmon 36.25 

qa'Ux old 38.18 

qaxanl'yetEx ma from above the 
people 150.5 

gayisa'yEX ma the sky-people 



ADVERBIAL SUFFIXES (§§ 67-70) 

§ 67. Local and Modal -&tc, -Uc 

This stfffix indicates rest, and was rendered by in, at, on, under. 
It is added to nouns and (very rarely) to verbs. For the parallel 
occurrence of -e*tc and -Uc^ see § 2. (See note to § 36.) 



yixa'wEx house 22.25 
Llia country 30.28 
hefwUts road 138.17 
q/Hoai's board 52.14 
xd a j> water 6.9 
to canoe 44.20 

JcvsVleL sweat-house 62.25 



yixa'wExettc Ldwa'Tcats in the house 

he is sitting 
ysai' Lttd'Uc Qltsefts in another 

country I stay 26.8, 9 
heuA'ltfttc sto u q on the road he 

stood 36.16 
i la u quwai'sitc tdtdlefet while she 

under the board was 58.25 
xa a 'p%tc djl 4 mVle in the water it 

was swimming 88.21 
ad'z Vx'ltc ttx tddvfi'yat in the 

middle (of the) canoe they two 

laid him down 126.23 
Jcw^UlIHc tsxu 1M to'mtL in the 

sweat-house lay that old man 

28.11, 12 

§§66-67 
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ttta'qai (many) live 36.11 hi'ni Ldwa'kate Is tU Is md xqat 

ttta'gayttc there lived the kins- 
men (among) the people (who) 
below lived 60.11 

By prefixing to the noun the local prefix x- (see § 22), and by 
suffixing to it the suffix -e'tc, -itc n the idea from is expressed. 

qa'yis sky 6.1 xga'yWUc heflag from the sky he 

came 

lHoL country 30.28 xyEai' Llta'Uc from another coun- 

try 26.6 

pgai' back 82.13 vyH'xwti, md L/o^k'ine^wat xpgaJ- 

hitc two men were supporting 
him from the back 40.9 

When preceded by the discriminative x- (see § 23), this suffix 
assumes a modal significance, exercising the same function as the 
English adverbial suffix -lt or the word like. 

nmtfhenet it is populated 12.4 hats hwa vm&hefntUc sto'waq just 

like a person he stood up 114.23, 
24 
wmUhefntitc k'ttd'uAt Is ma like 
persons she saw the beings (look) 
64.18 

alyu sure enough 7.4 g<Ps d/\H In xSyuvMc tsxavlwat he 

killed a little of everything 
(literally, [of] everything not 
enough-ly he killed) 64.19, 20 

gaily eg salmon 34.14 xqa'h/eq&tc U kwina'&vxU as 

salmon they look upon it 130.14 
xto'nvonmtc Lowa'kats sideways he 
was sitting 38.10 

yixe* one 5.5 xyi'xeHc dti'mU xyifx&tc hefU 

hu*m<L'k'e each man has one 
wife (literally, one [modal] man, 
one [modal] their wives) 48.5 

The prefix may sometimes be omitted, as shown by the following 
examples: 

ganto where 8.8 yVkwanL gant&'tc tety la perhaps 

shall which way this 1 go 100.18 

gate small 128.29 gazette ha u U yu'volU into small 

pieces they divided it 130.26 

ts&'yuaf* small 20.5 tsti'yuarurUcpi'lstat to pieces it was 

smashed 124.14 
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Owing to its modal significance, this suffix expresses the idea of 
our collective numerals in twos, in threes, when added to the cardi- 
nal numerals. 

go u 8 qa'ntcitc xyfaow&'K&tc U la everywhere in pairs they went 48.8 
xyipss'ne i tc in threes {yVpssn three) 

| 68. Local Suffix, Indicating Motion, -efc> 
The suffix -etc indicates motion, action, and may be rendered by at, 

IN, THROUGH, ON, INTO. 



UAcnfrrM spruce-tree 20.5 

difmdt prairie 22.12 
yixa'wBx house 22.25 

tclvxA fire 38.8 
a face 10.3 



Llal'yat Ie Ua'ywjp tdafynUetc he 

put it on the small spruce-tree 

20.8 
Idyl dsmsteftc hhifflap a good 

prairie through he goes 22.11 
ytxa'wExetc la into the house he 

went 28.10, 11 
yixa'wExetc dji to the house he 

came 
tclw&'letc tldts into the fire he 

shoved it 32.24 
Jeioina'&wat a'hetc he is looking at 

(his) face 



When suffixed to a stem with an a- vowel, the suffix is changed to 
-ate (see § 7). 



wa a p water 6.9 
Lltdf ground 6.7 



tEJrfwU xaP'pate into the water he 

dove 26.27 
Llta'atc leml'yat on the ground he 

put it 64.1 



In some cases it may be suffixed to verbs. 



tila'qai (many) live 36.11 
sto u q he stands 20.4 
alVcanl (they) play 94.8 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 24 



tc% hdlaq Ie ma ttila'qcvyetc there 

he arrived, where the people 

were living 36.12, 13 
ted Ie ma qci sto^qetc hdlaq now 

to the person (that) below stood 

he came 92, 4, 5 
hdlaq Ie ma alicani'ioaqatc he came 

to the people (that) were playing 

98, 14, 15 
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I 60. Local -ewitc 
The local suffix -euAtc is rendered by towards, 
bJldj north 

e'qatce aside 26.20 

yVqcwtic behind 

qaits inside 140.24 

ytxa'wsx house 22.25 



TMdje'vAtc qai'c&t to the north he 

scattered 48.24 
eqatcefvAtc kwUkw&Wyu to one 

side he was rolled 94.19,20 
rfiqantcefvMc ttx backwards he 

looked 32.13 
qai'UovAtc U tefHits (inside) they 

entered 22.29 
yixdwEoce'witc yia towards the 

house I am going 



§ 70. Instrumental -Me 

It expresses our ideas with, against. When suffixed to a stem 
with an a- vowel, it is pronounced more like -ate; while, if suffixed to 
a stem with an *-vowel, it invariably sounded like -etc. When the 
instrumental idea with is to be expressed, the stem to which this 
suffix is added is very often preceded by the prefix x- (see § 24). 



ma'lukP paint 
far canoe 44.20 

te/tltcf hammer 26.26 

mix'so'we* lucky 20.14 

qle'ti pitch 82.23 
ml'k'e basket 28.27 

qa'yfo sky 6.1 
tqd'lis sun 24.2 
tcIVls door 62.5 
§§ 69-70 



ma'lukwBtc Ita'ya" la a red paint 

with was painted his face 10.2, 3 
ma xix's'tc yixu'me people in 

canoes travel (literally, with ca- 
noes) 90.3 
tqamts tc/t'Uc/stc Ie kufiHaP he 

struck with a hammer the ice 

28.1,2 
hata'yims mix'sd'wEtc aZVoanl 4 

mSn lucky money with they are 

playing 94.27 
qldefystc la u pa a t% with pitch it 

was full 74.25 
vmi%k'e f Ebc towi'tinlye in a basket 

he was dropped down (literally, 

with a basket) 28.9,10 
qd'yfestc tehwi against the sky it 

struck 22.4 
tqa'lfaEtc panafqtsxEm in the sun 

he is warming himself 32.8 
&nef x 'tit8 tdttdhEtc she jumped 

against the door 76.2 
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In the following instance the suffix is changed, without any apparent 
cause, to -ystc. 

watlwal knife 78.11 t E ganL%'yegsm xuxi'lvxdyKtc they 

hit her with a knife 80.5 
In another instance it occurs as -aPtc. 

gcP8 dfiR, teaya'nehcPtc til /peine drfl with all kinds of small birds 46.2 

When suffixed to the article or to the personal pronouns, this suffix 
is changed to Ate. 

Is it 5.1 xle'Uc dx k'/int with it they two 

try it 7.4 
ty'ne I 50.25 Tjtie'itc he'laq with (or to) me he 

came 
&ne thou 15.7 yJne'itc with, to thee 18.11 

xa he 15.10 heooa'itc with, to her 86.3 

xtoin we two hexwbnne'itc with, to us two 24.3 

(71. SUPERLATIVE -eytm 
This suffix indicates great quantity or quality. It corresponds to 
our superlative. 

tsa'yuaP small 20.5 hs tsayuxwJyim a' la the smallest 

child 

h/mis big 14.5 hs hemise'yirn yixa'wsx the big- 

gest house 

It is added mostly to terms of relationship that denote either a 
younger or an elder member of the family. In such cases it implies 
that the member spoken of is the younger (or elder) in a family con- 
sisting of more than two members of the same degree of kinship. 

JienVJPnatc elder sister wandj l!cUs Tie henikuntcJyim 

(out of two) 50.8 that way spoke the eldest sister 

126.16 

§ 72. DISTRIBUTIVE An\ 
-tnl is suffixed to nouns of relationship only, and expresses a degree 
of mutual kinship. It is etymologically related to the verbal dis- 
tributives -lie* j -cml (see §§ 25, 37). 

slafatc cousin 42.21 4lx sla'tclnl they two were mutual 

cousins 42.15 
TwliMc elder brother 72.27 lin hdLtd'nl we are brothers mu- 
tually 
mizhmfydtc younger brother katWmis U miikwi'tdnl five they 
72.1 (are) brothers (mutually) 90.8 
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§ 73. INTEBBOQATIVB -« 

It is added only to the particles tcUc, qantc, mi'latc, dffi, toit, Itc, to 
the adverb ni'dtc, and to the stem ttsetts (see pp. 406, 407, 408, 411). 

tcnftcu xa'lal d min what are they doing? 92.18 

xtd'tcu tEty xa'nfo how is it that I am sick ? 

la u qafntcu la that one where did he go? 94.25 

mVlatcv, hanL tfwu'txe when will you return? 28.3,4 

dtf'lu he ts tfyfild^wat what usually are you looking for? 54.3 

dffitcJfou hanL tsis k'/int with what shall we two try it? 7.1, 2 

(diHtoftcu,=d ! itt + -tc+-Etc+-u (see §§ 108, 25, 70, 11) 
anoVtu t&h'x'ti'yat who did it? 

I'tcu Jdowa'ya Jxkan which one do you want? 50.17 
U ni'ctcu how many are they? (literally, [are] they a few?) 
\UdUu hem/L'stEs ti'ye yixa'wEx how big is your house? (literally, 

how [the] largeness [size] of your house?) 

NUMERAL SUFFIXES (§§ 74-77) 
§ 74. Ordinal -t* 

The ordinal numerals are formed by adding to the cardinals (see § 101) 
the suffix -is. The first two numerals are irregular, especially the 
ordinal for one. The adverbial stem ila ahead, the temporal adverb 
yuvAnt before, or the same adverb with the adjectival ending -lyex, 
are used in lieu of the missing regular ordinal numeral for one. 
The ordinal for two is formed by adding the suffix -is to the adverb 
aso AGAIN. 

l'la> ywwVnt, yuwVnfoyEx first 
aso'tots second 
yipss'nis third 
hecL if Li8 fourth 
katWmtste fifth 

he* xa %'la Lowi'tat she first ran (literally, ahead) 56.9 

lefty yuwb'nt hvPmU my first wife (literally, my wife [whom I had] 

before) 
lefty aso'vfa hvPmU my second wife 
Compare also hdml'his next day (he'hnl to-morrow 162.9) 6.7 

Of an obscure composition is the indefinite ordinal t&lvfia the last. 
Its first component can not be explained, while the ending is plainly 
the ordinal suffix -is. 

tsd chu t&'vfis now (this) must (have been) the last one 120.1 
§§ 73-74 
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§ 75. Multiplicative -en 

The multiplicative numerals are formed by adding to the cardinals 
the suffix -en times. 

1. ytx/n 6. ytae if tOteqen 

2. tsd*xJn 7. yikmvaftoteqen 

3. yipssfnen 8. yixJ'akalen 

4. hecL u Len 9. ydxzoa'ahalen 

5. kat K Efmtsen 10. Leplqa'nien 

The numeral for twice is irregular. It seems to be composed of 
the conjunction tso now, of the inclusive personal pronoun fix, and 
of the multiplicative suffix -en. 

ytxetn sha'qa la once bathing she went 84.24 

tsd*xefn ham jyun^txe in two days will I return (literally, twice) 

28.4 
katWmtsen qafxantc wruf r tits five times upwards (they) jumped 

76.4 
tso A? hwa nictcdn qaHml* ye then, perhaps, in a few days . . . 

(literally, now, perhaps, it seems, a few times, morning it got) 

56.21 

To this group belongs also the indefinite western so many times, 
formed from the stem wes so many. 

his weste'n tsix' ta his westdn ysai' z/td'ltc Qltsefts I stay here 
just as long as in the other country (literally, also so many 
times here, and also so many times in another country, I stay) 
26.8, 9 

| 76. Ordinal-Multiplicative -entcis 

The ordinal-multiplicative numerals, expressed in English by at 
the first time, at the second time, are formed by means of the 
compound suffix -entds. This suffix consists of the multiplicative -en 
(see above), of the modal -tc (see § 36), and of the ordinal suffix -is 
(see § 74). 

xytoeVvfieqdntc/is L/&tc la touwJ x t<As at the sixth time went out 

her heart 76.6, 7 
xkatWmisefnt&s at the fifth time 

The ordinal suffix -is may be omitted, as shown in the following 
example: 

hecL v Lentc qcHiml'ye la u laatalya 1& sla'atc on the fourth day he 
went to his cousin (literally, four times [at] morning it got . . . ) 
42.20, 21 
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Distributive numerals in the sense of one each, one apiece, are 
formed by adding to the cardinal numerals the suffix -hina (see General 
Remarks, pp. 326, 327). The first two numerals, ytx& and ytixwa, 
change their final vowels into a before adding the suffix. This change 
may be due to purely phonetic causes (see § 7). The numeral for 
three, yi'psEn, drops its final n before taking the suffix. 

yixahVna one each 

y&xwaki'fla two each 

yipsEhi'na three each 

hecithJiVna four each 

JcafEmishVna five each 

go u 8 ybxahi'na U nhu u rad r k'€ Ik vA'nqa* d fflme all of the Spider's 

children have wives each (literally, all, one apiece, they with 

wives [are], the Spider's children) 58.9 
yixahVna hefis mVlaq we two have one arrow apiece 

PLURAL FORMATIONS (§§ 78-70) 
§ 78. Irregular Plurals 

The majority of nominal stems have the same forms in singular and 
plural. There are, however, a number of nouns and adjectives that 
show in the plural a formation which is distinct from the singular 
form. This formation is based upon two grammatical processes, 
suffixation and phonetic change, and may be said to be of a petrified 
character. It is impossible to describe, or even suggest, the pro- 
cesses that may have taken place in this formation; hence no attempt 
will be made to discuss them in detail. 

The following is a list of nominal stems that occur in two distinct 
forms, — one for the singular, and the other for the plural: 



Singular 


Plural 




alia 10.8 


Wme 20.8 


child 


hvPmts 24.6 


Au u ?na'k'e 20.3 


woman 


to' mil, 20.2 


tmia'Le 24.1 


old man 


da'mtt 14.7 


tb'mffi 56.18 


man 


ma 10.1 


mln 24.22 


human being 


h'nes 


k'ene'yese 30.16 


hunchback 


tea'yuaP 20.5 


tedya'ne 48.7 


small 


tcdxet 


tcetnteet 46.19 


short 


qai* 


JcaLsfmka 134.25 


tall 


aLi'maq 112.27 


aiA/maqa 44.20 


big 


tc&tclQ.Q 


titcWne 46.3 


kind, manner 


§$77-78 
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This distinction is not consistently carried out. Cases where the 
singular form is applied to denote plural concepts are quite numerous. 
This phenomenon is very natural, since in place of the idea of plurality 
we find rather the idea of distribution developed in Coos. 

| 79. Floral of Term* of Relationship, ~\y<t& 

The only substantives that form a plural by means of a specific 
plural suffix are the terms of relationship. The suffix employed for 
this purpose (-iyas) may be added directly to the -stem, or may be 
preceded by the suffix of relationship, -ate (-ate) (see pp. 365, 366). 

msafd'yas parents 86.12 
kmya' x Ltc younger sister 50.14 IciviLtcCyaa younger sisters 82.14 
ha'L&tc older brother 72.27 haLtei'yas, hazVyas older brothers 

130.23 
eflPLatc father 20.13 ek^Ltei'ycLS^ ekPiA'yas fathers 

6'natc mother 68.16 Jntci'yas mothers 

This suffix may be present in the stem z/td'yas village, derived 
from L/td eabth, ground, oountby. The initial I of the suffix would 
amalgamate with the final a of the stem into a (see § 9), and the noun 
would express a collective plural. 

§ 80. MINOR SUFFIXES 

Besides the suffixes discussed in the preceding pages, Coos has a few 
suffixes of obscure function, that occur sporadically only, and that are 
confined to certain given stems. These suffixes are as follows: 

-i occurs in one or two instances, and is rendered by and all. 

mi'laq arrow 12.10; nmVlaqa hemi'yatls matikiod'xaLnmi'laqai 
with arrow he is 20.18 she took out a person's bow and 

arrow and all 62.23 
la'mak* bones 40.12 nt&t ta rda'mak'i with flesh and 

bones and all 

-ca is suffixed to the noun hvPmfik* old woman. It was explained to 
me as having an endearing character, but instances are not 
lacking where the suffix is used in a derogatory sense. 

w&ndj L/d'xsm Is h/uPmVk'ca thus talking is the (dear) old woman 

82.19, 20 
uxcmt tdwtitetc Is hUhnVh'ca (she) threw it into the fire, the (bad) 

old woman (the Giant- Woman) 
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-dyims occurs in three instances, and seems to have a nominalizing 
character. 



tc/hats he put it out (the light) 
128.16 



tc# titc! you two come in I 

82.14 
hethJte rich 26.2 



k'/dtc/ha'yims la u tc/iteet it (the 
fire) is burning continually (lit- 
erally, without [being] put out 
it is caused to burn) 40.25, 26 

titcafyifas'Qdowafya to come in I 
(should) like 

hata'yims money 20.15 



-lyaL, -dyaL, are suffixed to a few verbal stems, and seem to 
denote the performer of an action. 



Zn- to hunt 24.26 
alVcanl he plays 
lo u ~ to eat 



Inl'yaL md a hunter 
aMcamfyaL a player 
Ldvft'yaL a person that eats 
qacqaya'yaL a shadow (?) 104.9 



'lye, -dye. This suffix is added to a number of stems expressing 
adjectival ideas. It is idiomatically employed in the formation 
of comparison (see p. 417), and in some instances it is used to 
indicate plurality of adjectival concepts. When used for the 
purpose of expressing comparison, it seems to have a nominal- 
izing function. 



pi/fa heavy 



x'Vlwis deep 



xu'wt light 



Singular 



yu Jcwa pdh/dfye xkvA'naHo they 
(pi.) look very heavy (literally, 
much as if weight [according to] 
appearance) 64.8 

<hA'l la H wttuitfi'ye Iex yafbas the 
maggots go halfway deep (liter- 
ally, middle, goes its depth [of] 
the maggots) 40.12 

his xd ta heffix xw&'iovye Is &ne 
they two are as light as you 
(literally, also he and their two 
light weight [as] yours) 



Plural 



pi/ 18 


pah! a! ye 


heavy 


mi't&s 128.20 


mated! ye 


wise 


xu'u8 


wwa/m'ye 


light 



'/iya is suffixed in one or two instances to local adverbs, giving them 
an adjectival coloring, as it were. 
§80 
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hi'nl there 5.2 Mnl'yiya ma diH laP mi'Ufo from 

there the people something 
know 128.19, 20 
tAhJtttamaflfohini'yiyama just 
their fashion (of the) people from 
there 130.8, 9 

The function of this suffix may best be compared to that of 
the German suffix -ige in phrases like — 

der heutige Tag this day 

die dortigen EmwoJmer the inhabitants from there 

-I has been found suffixed to the article only. It seems to express 
the idea of instrumentality, although this idea may be due to 
the prefixed instrumental n-. 

Ie it, he, the 5.1 ntehl la with it he went 42:8 

ntehl wu'txe with it she returned 
70.23 

The infixed h is due to hiatus (§ 10). 

Reduplication (§§ 81-83) 

§ 81. Introductory 

Reduplication as a means of forming grammatical processes is 
resorted to frequently in Coos. The reduplication may be either 
initial or final. Initial reduplication affects the consonant, vowel, or 
whole syllable. It consists in the repetition of the weakened vowel 
or consonant of the stem, or in the duplication of the first stem- 
syllable. The connecting vowel between two reduplicated consonants 
is the obscure e- vowel; but, owing to the great tendency of Coos 
towards euphony, this obscure vowel is frequently affected by the 
stem-vowel (see § 7). Final duplication is always consonantic, and 
consists in the repetition of the final consonant by means of a con- 
necting obscure vowel, which very often changes its quality in accord- 
ance with the stem- vowel preceding it, or with the vowel of the suffix 
that follows it (see § 7). 

The grammatical use of reduplication is confined chiefly to the verb. 

§ 82. Initial Reduplication 

Initial reduplication expresses, in connection with the proper verbal 
suffixes, intensity of action, repetition, duration, and customary 
action. It is employed, furthermore, in the formation of the passive 

§§ 81-82 
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voice. Syllabic reduplication is used very often in addition to a pho- 
netic device (see § 84) for the purpose of forming a number of verbs 
expressing transitive ideas of continuous duration. These verbs do 
not then require any of the transitive suffixes. This latter application 
may be of a later, secondary origin. 

Examples of reduplication of initial sound, or of initial consonant and 
following vowel: 



vf&n- to cheat 
qaio small 128.29 

aVvAt (he) killed them 124.4 
pUs- to tear up 
Vi w - to coil 
lo u - to buy 

Examples of syllabic duplication: 



£vAvnria!m\ I am cheating you 
qEqai'cu la vA'tvn clubbed (into 

pieces) is his blood 10.6 
U aiai*wa'yu they were killed 58.8 
pEpblm'ye he was torn up 48.16 
Qifttlwl*' wat I am coiling it 
Ld^LdHoVyeqEm it is being bought 

88.13, 14 



t&nefhem he is thinking 24. 13, 


In hanL tclntcind'is you shaVt 


14 




think of me 88.29 


aim- to attract 




c&mdmafehoaq it was attracting by 
means of its breath 88.25 


itislo^wat he recognized it 


itl'tid'lu (she) is being recognized 


30.28 




56.5 


<ixhi'td u t8 they 


two put it 


la u hithltow&'wat these he is put- 


down 7.4 




ting down 34.8 


le { p- to paint 




xle'itc lipll'yap la a with it she 
painted their faces 122.6 


lo u x- to hit 




xnd a nt la u lo^xlo^wox many that 
one were hitting 80.4, 5 


pcPTcwte slave 




ma po^lcpb^wak^ people she was 
enslaving 70.15 


wIl- to twist 




xqefHtc vALwe ir yaL slowly she is 
twisting him 60.7 


si'x'its he shook it off 42.3 


*Q8tx'8i'yax' I am shaking it off 



Owing to the fact that reduplication and duplication are based upon 
the principle of consonantic or stem weakening, the repeated element 
occurs very often in a changed form. The following rules have been 
observed in this respect: 

(1) The semi-vocalic y reduplicates into a long I. 
yixdntce together 64.8 iytxantcu'ye it was gathered up 

yate^wat he is coaxing him wand} U %'yatu thus they were 

coaxed 98.4, 5 
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(2) The spirant x' in consonantic combinations, when reduplicated, 
becomes Jc\ In the same manner alveolar s becomes the affricative ts. 

%8X'l!oH we two put it in U k'ix'L/owefwat they are putting 

26.25 them in frequently 52.9 

wfi, it slid down 26.19 Tc'ix'tl'yu it was slid down 94.5 

yixJn 8La'qa la once to bathe tsisLa'qaai she was bathing 84.21 

she went 84.24 
8td*q he stood 20.4 tssstdqet'yu he was made to stand 

on his feet 

(3) The reduplication of the fortis palatal Jc! consists in the mere 
amplification of the consonant by means of a prefixed a-vowel. 

Jcla'lat he shouted 36.7 akla'laai Is hv?m\% shouting is the 

woman 56.5 

(4) Combinations of two or more consonants, of which a velar, a 
palatal, a nasal (m, n), an h or I, form the second element, reduplicate 
the second consonant. The lateral (I) is in such cases preceded by a 
vowel, since initial combinations of 1 + velar are impossible. 

sknmlwat he informed him wcmdj kwtshm'wat that way he is 

164.22 informing her 60.19 

texaim'yat he put it down xstexawe* 'waA he is putting it 

36.21 down 

Lhwa'at he cut it off huAhhw^yu it was cut off 76.14 

sqats he seized it 36.20 ma qssqdfyu the person was 

seized 10.4 
z/xant he threw it 42.10 xaLlxari&'wat he is throwing it 

frequently 
a'lqa8 fear 66.4 aqa'lqsona'ya he became afraid 

of him 28.24, 25 
hllia'tea he put on 28.23 haLlhd'yu it was put on 

xmenl'yat he tipped it over mExmen&'wat he is tipping it over 

46.26 
qlmits she ate it 24.16 mEqhnVyu it is eaten 142.6 

x E alx , yat he hugged him 116.4 dxJWyu he was hugged 
Compare also — 
lai'xvnt she jabbed him 112.17 Msxu'ye he was jabbed 
LlnoH he opens (the door) ridhlriawd f wat he is constantly 

opening (the door) 

(5) Syllables ending in an 7W, n, I + consonant omit the m, n, and I in 
the repeated syllable. 

kufilt- to roar JcvAthwi'ltaai it is roaring 114.6 

qafo- to cut qasqa'lsaai be is cutting 

§ 82 
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x'ne! r tits he jumped 32.4 x'Ux'Vntaai he is jumping 

mVntdts she asked him 62.15 mitcmi'ntci'yeqEm he is asked 

70.9 
Hx hayxhaPmaPx they two are 

dressing hides 68.27, 28 
tc tslta'rrMtu you two (will) get 

strong 120.17, 18 
Ichoa' xklwanax he is cutting his 

hair 
tsi'k'tittak' he is tying a knot 
d'psilap he is combing (his hair) 



haPmx- to dress hides 
da'rrM man 14.7 
klwanaP- to cut (the hair) 



teUk* to tie a knot 
sfttp- to comb (hair) 



A number of stems occur in parallel forms showing both conso- 
nantic reduplication and syllabic duplication. 



yixefntce together 64.8 



x'nJet he is on top 10.1 



mintc- to ask 



cuLts he set afire 



xyixantcJne if yu it was gathered 

up 

ysxytoentc^'netyu it was gathered 

up 84.16 
x'inx'inl^vxit he is putting it on 

top 
x'Vx'intu it is being put on top 
mitcmVnatc she is asking 80.12 
mEmintcu'ye he was asked 
dzcu'Laai it is burning 
cecu'lu fire was set to 58.11 



§ 83. Final Reduplication 

Final reduplication is used for the purpose of expressing distribu- 
tion, mutuality, and, in intransitive verbs, an action that is performed 
now and then (see § 37). It is also employed as a means of forming 
neutral verbs that indicate actions of long incessant duration. 



ysq he went away 

so^t- to trade 
hvPmte woman 26.7 
sto^waq he stood 20.7 
kuMi'yat he rolls it 
hw a a!tU dream 98.7 

§83 



qai'nfe la u yaq B qafnl from the 
shore they are running away (one 
after the other, singly) 36.18,19 

U sd**tUa'ni hanL we two will 
trade (mutually) 16.7, 8 

iniExa'nd la u hvfynisfoa'ni them- 
selves they marry 12.5 

stowa' qsqdnl he is continually 
standing up and sitting down 

hufil E la'ni Ie baltl'mU rolling is 
the ocean 6.2 

la u hwa a t E 8&8a!ni he is constantly 
dreaming (literally, now and 
then) 72.1 
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Ik/wi ts xd a p runs down the 

water 16.9 
x*pi Ie yixa'wsx it burned 

down, the house 58.12, 13 
wu'txe he came back 28.9 



k/^wl' Ie hu*mi8 the woman 

was lost 54.19 
nsq he ran away 100.16 



lk/wa'k u ts xaPp is continually run- 
ning down the water 17.4 

x'pa'ap Is yixa'wsx burning 
(down) is the house 

vmtxa'xa tefU fflme came back 
(ope by one) our (dual) children 
44.7 

heQ,pLpa'wfcsk!%twax u my hat got 
lost (impersonal) 

U nsqa'qa they ran away (sever- 



There are a number of stems expressing verbal, nominal, and adjec- 
tival ideas, that appear invariably in reduplicated or doubled form. 
Some of these expressions are onomatopoetic in character; others 
may have been borrowed from the neighboring languages; while still 
others may be new formations, necessitated by the introduction of 
new ideas and concepts through the contact of the Coos with the 
white people. (See also § 116.) 

The following is a partial list of such stems: 



e'qeq killing spot 80.14 
(compare e'qe- to die) 

yi'myim eyelash (compare 
yim- to twinkle) 

wa'lwal knife 78.11 



li'plip white man's paint (com- 
pare Wp- to paint) 
tco'xtcox rabbit 60.23 



ha'x'hax* wagon 

hatx 9 - to drag) 
hethe'te rich 26.2 
he"' he* knot 92.8 
pu'spus 1 cat 



pvPxpux a spout 30.25 
mus'mus 1 cow 

taP'ta* basket 112.4 
t8Et8e'kwtn cane 28.18 
t8Eli'mt8EVLm button 



ff'lmg'Vmis rain (compare g'Vmlt 
it rains) 
(compare k'i'nk'in stick 



k'tsk'a'dL fish-hawk 

ku'kum. raven 

qatqai'L belt 28.7 (compare tqa*L- 

to put a belt on) 
qa'lqal digging-stick 26.17 
x'i'nx'in saddle (compare 

x'ne'et it is on top) 
xa'Lxat ax (compare Lxat- to chop) 
xwa'lxwal eye 40.1 
xwi'tsxut deer 64.19 



ta'ntan to come ashore (whale) 128.28 

jn' x *jn to go home 28.3 

yu'yu to stop (while traveling) 5.2 



» Chinook jargon. 
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Phonetic Changes (§§ 84-86) 

Grammatical processes by means of phonetic changes are few in 
number, and not clearly developed. The phonetic change may be of 
a vocalic or consonantic character. 

§ 84. Vocalic Changes 

Vocalic change is confined to the verb, and consists in the amplifi- 
cation of the stem by means of a vowel (usually the o-vowel), or in 
the modification of the vowel connecting a suffix with a stem. Stem 
amplification is employed for the purpose of forming active or transi- 
tive verbs from verbal stems, and of denoting duration of action. 
The latter application occurs in verbs that have already been transi- 
tivized by means of some transitive suffix. The stem is frequently 
duplicated before amplification is applied to it (see §§82,83). For 
another explanation of this phenomenon see §§4, 11. 

thwlL- to follow in tdltc tkwi'yaL (they) can not fol- 

low him 

yixd'wBxetc UA'naL la fahnd'a; 
to (the roof of) the house reached 
its horn 86.25, 26 

nhai! sto'waq at the foot of the 
tree he stood 26.17 

dx yu'^yu they two stopped (for 
a long time) 5.5 

k'Ud'tolt Tda'wal he saw him (in 
the act of) pecking at it 20.9 

d'psilap he is combing his hair 

wandj mttcmi'natc that way she is 
asking 80.12 

xqefltc vriLwefyaL slowly she is 
twisting him 60.7 

Modification of a connecting vowel, whenever it occurs, is employed 
for the purpose of indicating duration of action. As this phenomenon 
has been discussed more fully in connection with the transitive suffixes 
~t and -&, the reader is referred to the chapters dealing with those 
suffixes (see § 26 and also p. 357), in order to avoid repetition. 

HxlVdt they two shake it 13.8 IX cat hs z/id (he) is shaking the 



tdnL- to reach 



8to*g he stood 20.4 

Hx yu'yu they two stopped 

(for a moment) 5.2 
k/a u - to peck 

dip- to comb one's hair 
mintc- to ask 

wiL- to twist 



Qmu'xvAt I felt it 
nltits I painted it 

§84 
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lymu'aywat I am feeling it 
yitats I am painting it 
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§ 85. Consonantic Changes 

The application of consonantic changes as a means of forming gram- 
matical processes is a very peculiar phenomenon, characteristic of 
the Coos language. Its use is confined to a very few instances; and 
the process, while to all appearances consisting in the hardening 
of the final consonant, is of such a petrified nature that it is no longer 
possible to analyze it It occurs only in a few nouns of relationship, 
and its significance may be said to be endearing and diminutive. The 
following examples of consonantic change have been found: 

kwe ,{ 8 a young woman 86.1 kwe'ik' a young girl 12.2 
hvPmfo woman 24.6 hu u 'mik' old woman (used in the 

same sense as we use our phrase 

MY DEAR OLD WIFE) 58.5 

dd'mU man 14.7 tb'mxL old man 20.2 

dx'lci young man 22.6 di'ldL young boy 60.2 

Syntactic Particles (§§ 86-95) 

§ 86. Introductory 

By syntactic particles is meant here the great number of enclitic 
and proclitic expletives that are employed in Coos as a means of 
expressing grammatical categories and syntactic relations. They 
cover a wide range of ideas, and refer more properly to the whole 
sentence than to any specific part of it. With the exception of two 
particles, none of them are capable of composition; that is to say, 
they can not be used with any suffix or prefix, although two or even 
three particles may be combined into one. Such combined particles 
usually retain the functions of each of the component elements. All 
syntactic particles are freely movable, and may be shifted from one 
position to another without affecting the sense of the sentence. 

§ 87. Temporal Particles 

1. han about to. It denotes actions that will take place in the im- 
mediate future. Its position is freely movable, and it may be 
placed before or after the verb. 

ted han JcwlHt He k'U&ma'mU now he was about to bend the half 

62.29 
oFafo'yat Kan hs di'lcl he is about to hug the young man 114.26. 

§8 85-87 
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2. hanL shall, will. It is regularly used to denote a future action, 

and it is the sign of the future. It either precedes or follows 
the verb. 

netypkd'katc hanL Qk'ttd'wbt I will see my grandfather 

go*8 dtfl hanL ha'wl everything will grow 9.3 

dn sqats hanL ts tc/wai you shall seize that yonder fire 40.18, 19 

fo ali'canl hanL we two will play 38.11 

%n Is'yl hcmL not good will (it be) 

3. Ett intend, about to. It gives the sentence the force of a peri- 

phrastic future. It either precedes or follows the verb. 

i gantc sit <fla when anywhere you intend to go 15.3 
i dfift U LdwP'wat Bit when something they intend to eat 38.2 
qaikP Hx wutxa'xa sit te'ts hft'me I thought that they two should 
come back, those our (dual) children 44.7 

4. nlkfwa used to (be). It denotes an action that took place long 

ago. It is often used as a sign of the past tense. In such cases 
it is always preceded by the particle he usually (see below), 
and it follows the verb which is used in its repetitive form. 

te* nlk/wa yJne? na'hin this used (to be) your shinny club 38.16 

axi a p i$Lv!qvAt n%k!wa water I used to boil 

fyvrivn'naai he nlk/wa I used to cheat 

Tisi'psttap he 'Qx'ne'k' nlklwa I used to comb my hair 

By suffixing to nlklwa the obsolete suffix -Zi, the temporal adverb 
nik/wa'll yesterday is obtained. 

nlk!wd!ll tjqalla yesterday I crossed (the river) 

hvPrnU hdlaq Ie nlktwalll a woman arrived yesterday 142.10 

5. he usually, frequently, habitually, denotes an action that is 

performed very frequently. The particle either precedes or 
follows the verb. The verb is very often used in the repetitive 
form, whenever possible. 

gb u s mVlatc he Lla'xEtn always usually he is talking 15.4 
tE~ma! Le ma la u tc/idla'&wat he old people on that sit habitually 
38.3 

When following the future particle hanL, or its potential form yanL 
(see p. 391), he coalesces with them into hanLawe and yanLawe 
respectively. 

yanLawe d/M JqaPijDentsa'naya, hanLawe xldibc Vnuwl ^L/afxEtn 
whenever you will get mad at something, you will talk with it 
§87 
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loud (literally, if shall usually something you get angry at it 
shall usually with it hard you be talking) 16.3, 4 
7/anLawe xqantc ma hu'yam, Isla* hanixiwe £kwa!nq,na'ya when- 
ever a person gets ready to come from somewhere, this you 
shall usually tell (literally, if shall usually from where a person 
get ready [to come] this shall usually you tell it) 19.3, 4 

The particle he amalgamates with the adverb yu very into a tem- 
poral adverb, ywwe whenever. 

xaflwis he yuwe la* yixufme warm usually (it is) whenever that 

one travels 24.6 
yuwe yVmat ha u go*s mVlatc IdJsPlo'hwaai whenever he twinkles 

(his eyes), it is always lightning 16.6, 7 

The same process may have taken place in the rare adverb towe 
when. The first component may be a stem, to-, while the second 
element is the particle he. The example given below will sub- 
stantiate this assertion. We have here a complex of two sen- 
tences stating a fact of frequent* occurrence. In the first sen- 
tence the repetitive particle occurs clearly, while it seems to be 
missing in the subordinate sentence. And since, according to 
the examples given above, all the components of a complex of 
sentences must show the particle he, it is safe to assume that the 
frequentative particle is one of the two elements in towe. The 
example follows : 

xysai' z/ta'Uc he Ox ytxu'me towe hu^mts hikla'mtlye from 
another country usually they two travel when(ever) a woman 
gets her monthly courses 26.6, 7 

§ 88. Particles Denoting Degrees of Certainty and 

Knowledge 

6. kwa it seems, as if, like, kind of, denotes an object or an action 

the quantity or quality of which is not intimately known to the 
speaker. 

hate hwa to' hits just as if he hit it 

kd a 8 hwa IV cat hs z/td almost as if he shook the earth 16.2 

hois hwa u'yu vAna'qaxEm lal Ldw&'wat just like a rainbow is 

spread out that (which) he was eating 32.14 
hats kwa Qtd'miL just like an old man I (am) 

7. yiku, k" maybe, perhaps, i guess. Both forms appear without 

any apparent distinction. This particle may apply to any part of 
speech in a sentence, and its position is freely movable. It has a 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 25 § 88 
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dubitative character. It expresses the possibility of a certain 
action taking or having taken place, and at the same time doubts 
the certainty of its occurrence. 

hVni k u e'k'Exsm li'ye KciiMc there perhaps amongst (them) is 

your elder brother 94.28 
tsi k u ic hewesdni merely perhaps you two are lying 28.13, 14 
LafyEtat k u (she) may get hungry 64.15 
Jxd'nfo &* maybe (that) you are sick 

This particle is very often followed by the negation In not. 

yiku in xd'nis he is probably sick (literally, maybe [or maybe] 
not he is sick) 

When followed by the future particle hanz 9 it amalgamates with it 
into yUcwanL or kwanL (see §§8, 9), and it is translated by 

(i) WONDER WHETHER, (i) SUPPOSE IT. 

nl hwanz a t7 ya fiqa'ya won't I loose my breath ? (literally, not I 

perhaps will [be] gone ihy breath) 54.13, 14 
la* qxl!U JcwanL suppose I hit that one with a club (literally, 

that one I hit it with a club perhaps shall) 124.16 
yikwanL di'lte* y.Ldwe^wat I wonder what 1 shall eat (literally, 

maybe will that there I eat it) 32.19, 20 

It is contracted with the following ul into yikihL, Jcul (see § 9 and 
p. 391). 

yikuL In Idyl perhaps that will be good (literally, perhaps would 

[be] that not good) 
yikuL xtcUc j/ul zim tyhafts I wonder how it would be if I 

should make a dam (literally, perhaps would [be] how, if should 

a dam I make) 34.16 
In Jcul qaic haPpbt te® ami'nkatc could not my son-in-law cut off 

a chunk? (literally, not perhaps would a chunk cut off this my 

son-in-law) 128.29 

When followed by the particle U surely (see p. 388), it is contracted 
with it into yikwil or hwU (see § 8), and lends to a statement a 
high degree of probability. 

qa'wax hvM Wye ha' Late above may (be) surely your elder brother 
96.4, 5 

The particle ytku, fr, appears sometimes as yikwa, ytkwe, or kwe* 
The reason for this phonetic change could not be found. 

yikwa qantc la where may it have gone? (literally, perhaps some- 
where it went?) 88.3 
§88 
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ytkwe drift ts ijJc'ttd'vAt what may it be that I see? (literally, per- 
haps something this I see it) 108.11 

kwa kwe yu In a'yu Lsla% (I) wonder if it is not so, cousin} (liter- 
ally, as if perhaps very not surejy [it] must be, O cousin!) 38.21 

8. hafcwal, kwcU. A compound particle having the same signifi- 

cance as kwa. It consists of the unexplained prefix ha- (which 
seems to occur also in hamli, see p. 392), the particle kwa, and 
the abbreviated form of dHH (see p. 407). 

haJcwal x'ia'yam Is ll'kwit kind of reddish (were) the feathers 20.10 
k!wa a nt hakwal qa'lPztat he heard some kind of a noise (literally, 
he heard as if a noise were made) 60.29 

9. q%n denotes suspicion. It is very difficult to render it in English 

otherwise than by a whole sentence. 

kwa qln dlH LlVmsq she suspected some scent (literally, as if, 
suspicion, something [a] smell) 24.10 

kwa qin ma ic 8Lna'&wat it seems as if you two are hiding a per- 
son (literally, as if, suspicion, a person you two are hiding) 24.11 

10. qaiku expresses a supposition on the part of the speaker. It 

was invariably rendered by i thought. Its first component 
can not be analyzed, while the second is clearly the particle k u . 

qaiku dx wutxa'xa sit Ufis Wme I thought they two were going 

to come back, these our two children 44.7 
qaiku In U y£ne w Id I thought not surely (this was) your property 

112.7 

11. qainl. Neither of the two elements of this particle can be 

analyzed. It indicates that a certain fact came suddenly into 
one's recollection, and may best be translated by oh, i recol- 
lect, i remember. It is usually amplified by the particle l 
(see p. 392), which either follows it immediately or else is placed 
at the very end of the sentence. 

qainl l nwa'waha d qwyfe he recollected that this was a spider 
(literally, recollection, must be, with [its] spider, world) 30.3 

qainl k u rild'we H qafyfo l he came to remember that there was 
such a thing (literally, recollection, perhaps, with such a thing, 
the world, must [be]) 32.9 

12. natsl. It is used by the speaker for the purpose of expressing 
I doubt. It was rendered by i doubt. 
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natal xdlH la* Ldwe^wat I doubt (whether) some one (will) eat it 

36.9 
natii xtcttc lin sqate (we) doubt (whether) we (shall) catch it 

56.19, 20 

13. hSn hearsay. It denotes that a certain occurrence or fact is 

known to the speaker from hearsay only. It may best be trans- 
lated by I WAS TOLD, IT IS SAID. 

ha'wi h&n Is vA'nqaz d temVmatc grew up the Spider's grandson, 

it is said 66.11, 12 
pBnLd'wai h&n ta'ntwn whales are reported to (have) come ashore 

128.28 
y^W* L f le h&n la* qai'vAt your enemies (as I heard you say) those I 

killed 110.16, 17 

14. % I surely, certainly, confirms a statement, and gives it the 

appearance of certainty. It is often used in apposition to A€n, 
whenever the speaker wishes to imply that he himself was a wit- 
ness of a certain occurrence. It denotes knowledge by experi- 
ence, and may be translated by i saw it. It either follows or 
precedes that part of a sentence which it is to specify more 
clearly. 

ma U QLdw&'wat persons I do eat, indeed 24.18 

XjUoxqai'nfo mH U I am a doctor, surely 10.2 

td tl #Ld*k* there, indeed, sit down 38.22 

tyk'Uo'ioit U I saw him, for sure 

x&'nU U he is sick (I saw it) 

Idyl haniel it will be good certainly 15.9 {hanLd=hanL + U 

see § 7) 
In hd sla not so, cousin 42.23 (see § 7) 

15. cku indicates knowledge by evidence. It is used whenever the 

speaker wishes to state a fact that occurred beyond doubt, but 
whose causes are not known to him. It is composed of s (see 
p. 389) and A*. It may be rendered by it must have been 
that. 

ytfxwii cku hu*mcL , k'€ yu'hwe two women must have gone ashore 
126.11, 12 (the speaker knows this fact to be true by examining 
the tracks on the sand beach) 
hats cku kwa xmd la* td hithltowe^wat just it must be as if a per- 
son that thing there put it 112.2 (the evidence of this fact was 
the finding of the object in question) 
§88 
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§ 89. Particles Denoting Connection with Previously 

Expressed Ideas 

16. ytqax, ytqa. The exact significance of this particle is not clear. 

It was rendered by still, anyway, at any bate, neverthe- 
less, right away, just. In so me cases it denotes a continual 
action. 

yiqa In to' hits hs to'qmas still not he hit the woodpecker 22.5 

yiqa hanL twos' JhakPto u 'wat tl'ye ix' at any rate, you will here 
leave your canoe 54.10, 11 

yiqax hanL t^ta right away I am going 

ma yH'xwd md la, yiqa U tsxavlwat even if two persons go, never- 
theless they kill them 90.10 

hats yiqa xqa'wax too kwtna'etwat just continually from above they 
two look at it 6.9 

17. qats however, nevertheless, notwithstanding. 

xqa'wax hd'klwit&m, la u qats Jcwa a'yu Ldwa'hai qa'xantc from 
above, some one pulled him, however, it seemed as if he surely 
ran upwards (by himself) 92.9, 10 

qats IcwiLkwd'yu, hats lEqdFwe Is a!la nevertheless it was cut off 
(and) it just died, the child 76.15, 16 

18. md BUT, EVEN IF, REALLY. 

ma yH'xwd ma la, yiqa U tsxavlwat even if two persons go, never- 
theless they kill them 90.10 

ma yomLawe ti'mili dlH fffihits, yiqa haniawe IcP £ tsxau'wat 
even if strong something you will strike, still you will kill it 
124.11, 12 

nui with the negative particle m is rendered by not at all. 

ma In ma kwad f nlya, ma wdndj Lld'xsm not at all people he 
saw, nevertheless that way he was talking (making believe that 
he saw them) 30.27 

19. nd 9 ndyim because. 

Jalqdtd'mi, ndyim wand; #L!d'xEm you scare me, because that 

way you are talking 110.15, 16 
nd a'yu qallyeq ha'ltsat because surely salmon (will) come into the 

river 36.26 

§ 90. Particles Denoting JE motional States 

20. c E expresses slight surprise at a state of affairs that has come into 

existence contrary to one's expectations. 

hu w mis cF la d'la a female (was) his child (a boy was expected in 
this case) 108.6 §§89-90 
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dd'mtt c* a!yu a man (it was) surely 

tdimVye c E summer it got 30.20 

ted cP Lq! now it was cooked 34.2 

yuc* Le #k/aflat too loud you shout (literally, very contrary to my 

expectations you shout [the speaker ordered the whale to shout 

loud, but he did not expect such a noise; hence the use of c* in 

this sentence]) 36.15 
ha'toi cF Ie vA'nqas 4 temVmatc grown up (has) the Spider's 

grandson (this statement was made by a person who believed 

the boy to have been dead) 64.24, 25 

c B is combined with the future particle hariL into canL, and with the 
potential ul into cul (see § 9). These new particles express 
expectation that will certainly be fulfilled, and may be trans- 
lated by I HOPE, IT OUGHT. 

JlBfyi cam, you will be all right (1 hope) 124.14 

ni cam tcltc xa'ltU (I hope) he won't do anything to me (literally, 
not to me, it ought, what he does) 116.2 

yu cul nk'IaJc'ina'wte yuL QLi'mlet I ought to get very tired, if 1 
keep on spearing (literally, very much, it ought to be, I with- 
out laziness, if should I spear it) 34.17 

Isfyl cul i la u in JcvnLkwa'yu good it might have been if that one 
not had been cut off 76.16 

la u cul ni'dtc is jni'yat (of) that a little we two ought to take 
home 112.3 

c B is frequently prefixed to the demonstrative pronoun te, forming 
a new particle ctE or eta. This particle often follows the 
interrogative forms of tcttc, d&% and vAt (see pp. 407, 411), 
giving the interrogation a tinge of surprise, as it were. 

Jvfttu eta who are you? (literally, you, who is it?) 

(Win eta ts qk'fld'vkt what do I see? (literally, what is it that I 

see?) 106.16, 17 
xt&'tcu eta tE la? %n L/no u 'tat why does it not come open? (liter- 
ally, why is it that that one not comes open?) 76.4 

21. Ctl indeed. Composed of cF and U. It has retained the signifi- 
cance of both of its component elements. It consequently 
denotes a fact known by actual experience, at the occurrence 
of which the speaker is surprised, as it came into existence 
contrary to his expectations. 

his dl £ne ye? ni&l&'kutP la H x'na'at also indeed, thou, O heart of 

salmon! runnest? 36.19, 20 
ted dl xw&ndji'ye now, indeed, that way it is 8.2 
fne ctl you it is, indeed 10.3 
§90 
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This particle occurs frequently with the transitional suffix -lye 
(see § 35). 

hVnl dOA'ye mdndj k!wa a nt there, indeed, already he felt it 
32.16, 17 

22. httc indicates surprise. The native Coos is unable to render it. 

Its meaning was deduced from the sense of the sentences in 
which it occurred. 

hPhate dd'mU k'Uo'ioit tsxu hitc Isn heni'iPndtc suddenly a man 

she saw lying with her elder sister 50.22, 23 
m& hem'tset hitc a person was laid bare 58.22 

§ 91. Particles Denoting the Conditional 

23. UL would, should. It puts the sentence in which it occurs in 

a potential mode. It may either precede or follow the verb to 
which it belongs. 

htCsfmisen qalimi'ye ul wu'txe tety a/la in five days, if should 

return my child 42.22, 23 
la? ul qfcttd'vnt alVcanl ft min (I) should be the one to see them 

play, if— 92.16 
TjJc'VLd u ts ul I should find it if — 
xtcl'tciiL how would it be if — 5.2 (contracted from oetci'tcu + UL; 

see § 9). 

24. yUL if — should, if — would. It gives the sentence a conditional 

tinge. It occurs usually in the subordinate sentence whenever 
ul has been used in the co-ordinate sentence, although it is fre- 
quently used independently of ul. It always precedes the verb. 

xt&'tcuL yuL is B&tMa'nl how would it be if we two should trade? 

15.6 
yuL hmna'e'wat la u in ul aiaffwafyu Ie fflme if she had seen it, 

they not would have been killed, the children 58.10, 11 
Isfyl yuL 'QMLi'me good (would it be) if I should have a fish-trap 

34.19 

25. yanL if expresses the conditional in the present or future tense. 

It usually precedes the verb, and it is used in subordinate sen- 
tences in apposition to hanL. It also occurs independently of 
hanL. Since the native Coos does not distinguish between the 
conditional present and future tenses, yanL is used to express 
also the present conditional. 

U n\ hanL JctoinafU^ yanL 'Q# E a'lctet they will not see me, if I [will] 
work 128.23, 24 

§91 
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yanL tn dowa'ya xwandj, ytose p dM hanz ^mitsmitstd'mi if you 
don't want it that way, one thing I will teach you 124.7, 8 

. . . yanz ysai' Lite! ate %8 heflaq when in another country we 
two shall arrive 28.23 

lj,k'/int yanhd I guess, I will try, surely (literally, if I shall try, 
surely; yanLd=yanz+U; see § 7) 

§ 92. Exhortative Particles 

26. L MUST, necessarily. It signifies that a certain state of affairs 

or an action must take place. It has therefore the force of an 
emphatic imperative. It is placed either before or after the 
verb (or noun), no matter whether the verb is used in its impera- 
tive form or not. 

Itctta'ais l dn la,' ex close to the shore you (must) go 30.23 
qa'xantc Lpm'ts loud you (must) shout (literally, shout upwards) 

30.26 
In l t&Ue xa'ltE te%> dd'mtt don't you do anything to my husband 

(literally, not [must], manner, do it, [to] that my husband) 26.15 
cine? ttta'qai l you must stay (here) 
eflEqaHotya'tani l you (must) tell a story 38.13, 14 
Id l ul Itfyl this must be good (literally, that thing, necessarily, 

should be good) 40.25 

27. hamlL, mlL, %L. The exact function of this particle defies all 

attempts at an explanation. It was usually translated by let 

ME, I 8HOULD LIKE TO, BETTER (IT WILL BE, IP), whenever it 

referred to the speaker. When referring to the person spoken 
to or spoken of, it was rendered by better, you mat, please, 

a WHILE. 

hamlL nkuAna'&wat I should like to look at him 

rn%L dfUte 1 ' to' hits better hit this one 124.15 

hamlL Jne xldUc Jk'IVntqEm you may with it try 92.1 

hamlL ^L/ats please, speak 16.2 

mlL halt/ Jne xWitc e?L/dt8 now you with it speak (a while) 16.5 

II hanL xtdito xa'lcif what (would be) better to do? 86.10 

In examining these sentences one must arrive at the conclusion that 
hamiL (or mil) is of an exhortative character. By its means the 
speaker either asks permission of the imaginary person spoken 
to, to perform a certain action, or he conveys a polite command 
to the person spoken to. In both cases the granting of the 
desire is a foregone conclusion. 
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hamlL and m%L are contracted with the periphrastic han into hamiLan 
and mlLcm, adding to the particle a future significance. 

hamiLcun QL/Ptc let me go out 28.26 

hamiLan nVk'tn TyufQjcPwat let me look for wood 102.3 

mlum fmuxtUsa'mi permit me to feel of you 72.17 

28. kwts let us two. This particle is composed of the particle k u 

perhaps and of the inclusive form of the personal pronoun is 
we two. Its function is that of an imperative for the inclusive. 
The verb, which it always precedes, takes the imperative suffixes. 

hoU Lxa'ts let us two chop wood 26.15, 16 

kwis tsifrntitss ts taha'Wc' let us two loosen that quiver 122.27 

29. kwtn let us (all) exercises the function of the imperative for 

the first person plural. The first component is, beyond doubt, 
the particle Jc u perhaps. The second element can be no other 
than the personal pronoun for the first person plural Vim.. The 
contraction of iP+lin into kwin may have been effected by the 
analogy of k u +fa into kzoU, 

Jcvtin Le tsxefws let us kill him quickly 68.3 
huAn 8qa'tss let us seize it 

§ 93. Particles Denoting Emphasis 

30. Ji&, By its means the Coos emphasizes any part of speech. It 

usually precedes the word to be emphasized. 

he* yu xtca'yvoP ma a very insignificant man (literally, emphasis, 

very small man) 42.6 
he* xa Via LowVtat xa! a j>abc she first ran into the water 56.9 
hl { cM kw&fcl'ye surely, indeed, it was a girl 12.1, 2 

Whenever he* precedes the conjunction hate, it forms a new particle, 
which is rendered by suddenly. 

h&hate wJH Jc'ilo'vAt suddenly a person she saw 54.2 
K&hate L/nd^tat Ie to/Vis suddenly came open the door 62.5 

31. hetJcwaln exceedingly (like the English colloquial awfully). 

This particle consists of the following three independent and 
separable components: he { , hwa, and In. Literally translated, 
the particle means vebely, it seems not. Since the phrase is 
used as a sort of an exclamation with an interrogative character, 
it may best be compared to our English exclamation isn't this 
a fine day! which really means this is a fine day. 
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k&kwain Wyl H thcwef z td8 she was awfully glad (literally, what, 

as if not her heart good?) 64.9, 10 
h&kwain xhu'vfa ma a very poor man (literally, what, as if not 

a poor man?) 42.5 
K&hwa U in dmoa'ya they liked him very much (literally, what, 

as if they not liked him?) 24.29 

32. %tE is used in direct discourse only. It always follows the word 

that is to be emphasized. 

%!ne Ue Ie ^ddwayExta/is qaPwa I am (emphatic) the one you 
wanted (last) night 50.25, 26 

JhyPmis Ue! you will (b$) a woman (emphatic) 24.20 

i& Ue Jcwa'xaL li'ye eflPLatc this (emphatic) (is) the bow (of) thy 
father 62.24 

qdlyeq Ue In Ue psnLd'wai it is salmon, not whale (literally, sal- 
mon [emphasis], not [emphasis] whale) 130.12, 13 

§ 94. Restrictive Particles 

33. La only. It limits the action to a certain object. It always fot 

lows the word so limited. 

la u La In tdltc xalt (to) that only not anything he did 68.13 
wa'lwal La a'tssm a knife only give me 80.14, 15 
wdndj La Hx kwednlylm that way only people know them two 
19.10 

34. tsi simply, merely, just. It has a slight restrictive character. 

td (fqa'qal you were merely sleeping 68.19 

yixefn qalimfi'ye td In dfiR one morning, it was simply gone (lit- 
erally, once, morning it got, simply, not something) 88.3 

td contracts with the following hcmL into UwnL (see § 9). 

UanL tfta'tdnte only then shall you have it 78.15 

§ 95. The Interrogative Particle I 

35. I. This particle, exercising the function of our sign of interroga- 

tion, is used only in sentences that have no other interrogation. 
It is usually placed at the end of the sentence. 

d'yu Jttoxqai'nis % surely (art) thou a doctor? 10.4 
tdx- Hx la i did they two go (by) here? 96.18, 19 
tfhmna'ehmit I neQ, ha'L&tc have you seen my elder brothers? 
96.18 

When preceded by the particle Aon, I is rendered by may i? 

Tjqlmite han I may I eat it? 
§{94-95 
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THE PRONOUN (§§ 96-100) 
§ 96. The Independent Personal Pronouns 

Coos has two sets of independent personal pronouns, formed from 
two different stems. 

The first of these two sets is formed from the stem -xkan for the 
first and second persons, and -xka for the third person, to which are 
prefixed the personal pronouns (see § 18), giving the following series: 



Singular .... 


[1st person .... 
J2d person .... 
i3d person .... 




Dual 




Inclusive .... 
Exclusive .... 
2d person .... 
3d person .... 


Unfxkan 
xwlnns'zkan 
icc'xkan 
Cxxd'k& 


Plural 


fist person .... 
<2d person .... 
|sd person .... 


UnnE'xkan 

cine'xkan 

Ux&'kd 



The obscure vowel in ntfxkcvn is due to the law of consonantic clus- 
ters (see § 4). 

For the dropping of the glottal stop, inherent in the second person 
singular, see § 3. 

The peculiar vowels in the third person singular may be the com- 
bined effect of accent and of the dropping of the final n. 

It will be seen from this table that the singular forms are the basis 
for the corresponding dual and plural forms. Thus, the inclusive is 
formed by combining the inclusive pronoun is with the singular for 
the first person ntfxkan; the second person dual is composed of the 
personal pronoun for the second person dual io, and the singular for 
the second person dxkan; etc. 

These pronouns have the force of a whole sentence, and may be 
translated by i (thou, he . . . ) am the one, who 

nrfxkwi hanL la u tyx'intl'yat tE xa a p I will be the one to run 

away with that water 40.20, 21 
his haniL J xkan yixe p ^k!vAnt also thou shalt be the one to shoot 

one (arrow) 13.1 

§96 
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That the dual and plural forms of this set are not felt to be integral 
units, and may easily be separated according to their component ele- 
ments, is best shown by the following example: 

Uo hanL nrfxlcan xuAn tfttta'mi now will we two tell thee 
126.21, 22 (ntfxkan xvAn instead of xuAnnE'xkan) 

This use of the singular pronouns in place of the plural has been 
referred to in § 46. 

The second set of independent personal pronouns may be called the 
" verbal set." These pronouns are formed by prefixing the personal 
pronouns #, ***, etc., to the stem -ne, which seems to have a verbal sig- 
nificance. The pronouns thus obtained may be translated by it is i, 
it is thou, etc. 

The third persons singular, dual, and plural have no special forms 
in this set; but they are replaced by xd, dxoxi, flora, forms related to 
x&'ltii, faxed' kd, and ttxa'kd. 

The series follows. 



Singular .... 


1st person .... 
2d person .... 
3d person .... 


x& 


Dual 


Incluslye .... 
Exclusive .... 
2d person .... 
,3d person .... 


i'tne 
xurtn'ne 
t'ene 
6'xxA 


Plural .... 


(1st person .... 
<2d person .... 
Isd person .... 


Un'nc 
dn'ne 



his hanL ijfne td ijla I too will go there 94.22 

halt! fne tsix' #8to u q now it is thy turn to stand here 64.32 

his ad cPa'lcteb she too is working 22.26, 27 

The Possessive Pronouns (§§ 97-98) 

§ 97. The Sign of Possession, ft 

The idea of possession is expressed in Coos by means of the posses- 
sive particle #, which follows the term expressing the possessor, and 
precedes that indicating the possessed object The possessor is not 
infrequently preceded by the article. 

§97 
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k/wefhe 4 If nek' MLd fwi tsa leaves of a willow he found 30.17, 18 

hs ha'tc/U! 4 d'la x'Vntset Hetcit's child got on top 24.23 

4x leml'yat Ie mexa'ye 4 kwd'aP they two set up the eagle's feathers 

8.10 
xwandj 4 Iqfnas hs tsa'yva? Id'nik* such (was) the name of the small 

river 46.10, 11 

The possessive sign very frequently takes the place of the possessive 
pronoun for the third persons singular and plural. 

Isfyi 4 UuwJ x UA8 he was glad (literally, good his heart) 32.5 
a'ya chu 4 qd'ya she must have lost her breath (literally, gone must 

be her breath) 58.24, 25 
la 4 ha* we Is tdch'rrM the spruce-tree is growing (literally, goes 

its growth, the spruce- tree) 20.16 
la 4 paa'wEs Is xd a p the water is filling up (literally, goes its 

fullness, the water) 44.17 
a'wi 4 Ldwd'was she finished eating (literally, it ended, her food) 

24.13 
hs e'stis ma aLVmaqa 4 tor some people had large canoes (liter- 
ally, some people, large their canoes) 44.20 
ytocwa! 4 hvPrna'k'e he has two wives (literally, two [are] his 

wives) 20.3 
dgi 4 x'na'at Ie ncPslrVU the Big Woman came quickly (literally, 

comes her quickness, the Big Woman) 78.26 

The possessive sign is employed in impersonal sentences, where the 
subject of the sentence is qd'yfo world or mSn people. In these 
cases the subject is placed at the end of the sentence, and the posses- 
sive sign is affixed to the possessed object, immediately preceding the 
subject. The sentences are rendered by these was, they are. 

k*!aL!ta! 4 qd'yis there was no land (literally, without [its] land 
the world) 5.5; 6.1 

In tc/WxEm 4 qd'yfo there was no low tide (literally, not [has] its 
dry condition [the] world) 15.8 

nwa'waLa 4 qd'yfo there was a spider (literally, with its spider 
[is] the world) 30.3 

qmd'nts lowed ti 4 m&n people were living in a small place (liter- 
ally, in a small place their living [place have] people) 50.7 

tci tfr'k'ine 4 m&n there they were standing (literally, there their 
standing [place, severally have] people) 74.28 

§ 97 
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§ 98. The Possessive Pronouns Proper 

The possessive pronouns proper are formed by prefixing to the 
personal pronouns #, <?*, etc., the article Is or Ae, or the demonstrative 
pronoun tE. These forms may be regarded as loose prefixes. 



Singular . . . 


[1st person .... 
J2d person .... 
[3d person .... 


hen 
Wye 
h& 


ten 
Wya 
Id, la 


ten 
Wye 


Dual .... 


InclusiTe .... 
Exclusive .... 
2d person .... 
3d person .... 


hCU 
he'xuAn 
he'ie 
he'ikt 


le'xtdn 

Wie 

U'tac 


te'U 
tefxuAn 
tsic 
te'Cx 


Plural .... 


(1st person .... 
J2d person .... 
[3d person .... 


hCHn 
herein 
he'U 


te'Hn 
Wdn 


te'Hn 
te'dn 
te'U 



The second person singular Wye has resulted from the combination 
ls+&. This phonetic irregularity remains unexplained. The forms 
Wya and la occur before nouns having a-vowels (see § 7). 

a'yu c/tti'ye he# kuPctifo surely, true came my dream 100.14 

la u hwhna'&wat 1%'ye UuzoJ x t<fi8 that one is looking into thy heart 

14.8 
jnPnts Wya hda bend thy foot 120.13 
hem yefes la u L/k'ite into his mouth she poured it 102.12 
la u hanL heffo kala'VU these shall be our two subjects 124.6 
halt/yu na a nt hJlin c E alcid!wa* too great (is) our work 68.27 
Ldwa'kate hefU t+natc living is their mother 84.21 
la l /aha 1 was her clothes 110.3 
Lowa'kate la d'la his child remained 110.10 
ua'r&B UocuAn dlPiMc sick is our (dual) father 126.18, 19 
to la'tslt lefic eflPLatc you two go and get your (dual) father 20.13 
ike ktrtskzot'uxit tedx JkPL&tc they two were informing their (dual) 

father 20.25 
l s ymoi'ltB U <An so'wd! wiggle your fingers! 122.8 
Tjfaxau'wat hanL te% mi'nkatc 1 will kill that my son-in-law 26.22 
Wyex JiPLiite hanL la u k'i f Ld u t8 Wye tor thy father will find thy 

canoe 54.11 

A peculiar form of the possessive pronoun for the first person singu- 
lar is the frequently occurring ne%. This form may be explained as a 
reduplicated stem, in which the first n is, so to speak, the article for 
the first person singular, formed in analogy to Ie or hs. 

ne& pka'katc hcmL ijJt'Ud'vfit my grandfather I shall see 
aiai*wa'yu ne% h&'me killed were (all) my children 62.18 
{98 
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The personal pronouns without prefixes are often employed as pos- 
sessive pronouns. In such cases the second person singular e* occurs 
as y# • 

I'tcu ijda'mUf which one (is) my husband? 80.3 

a'ya ^qalya I am out of breath (literally, dead my breath) 66*27 

nd a nt hanL ye? Ldwa'was you will have much to eat (literally, much 

will [be] your food) 54.6 
k/a fumL y#n k/vAnts nla'ats a rope around thy neck I'll put 94.12 

In two instances the possessive pronoun of the third person singular 
is amplified by the addition of the possessive sign. 

Idyl ha d ihiwJ x t<fi8 he is good-natured (literally, good [is] his 

heart) 
dzWU la H hm r yd8 a fur-seal (as) his dog 132.2 

A possessive pronoun expressing absence is formed by prefixing to 
the personal pronouns the prefix k'fa-. The form for the first person 
singular only could be obtained in this series. 

nl kuAshm'U tsx Ic'Iay, u'ma not me informed that my (absent) 
grandmother 62.12 

Besides these pronouns, there is another series of independent pos- 
sessive pronouns. They are formed by prefixing to the verbal form 
of the personal pronouns ^fne, eFne^ etc., the article Ke or Is, or the 
demonstrative ts 9 and by suffixing the possessive sign d. 



Singular . . . 


ristperaon .... 
<2d person .... 
[3d person .... 


he$'ne* 
had*' 


Dual .... 


(Inclusive .... 
1 Exclusive .... 
|2d person .... 
I8d person .... 


hd*ne*' 
hexvcin'ne* 
hc&cne*' 
hetaxd*' 


Plural. . . . 


fist person .... 
<2d person .... 
Ud person .... 


heUn'ne* 
Kedn'ne* 
heilxd*' 



The second person singular shows a phonetic irregularity which I 
am at a loss to explain. 

These pronouns are independent, and have a verbal significance. 
They may be rendered by it is mine, it is thine, etc. 

§98 
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heQfn^id ts qtfma my property is that camas 112.6,7 

JheQfnd* tfle you (are) my enemy 118.3 

y#n& pfl L/a'riex thy cradle is new 38.17 

hexa? Id kin it is his property (it is said) 116.21, 22 

§ 09. The Reflexive Pronouns 

The reflexive pronouns are formed by prefixing the possessive pro- 
nouns to the stem tet body. The possessive pronominal prefixes for 
the first and second persons singular are #- and yet- respectively. 
The third person singular has no pronominal prefix. The rest is 
regular. 



Singular . . . 


1st person .... 
2d person .... 
3d person .... 


y#tet 
tet 


Dual .... 


Inclusive .... 
Exdusiye .... 
2d person .... 
8d person .... 


hetstet 
he'xwlntet 
he'lctet 
he'tactet 


Plural .... 


1st person 

2d person .... 
3d person .... 


5** 



Qtd'hite ntet I hit myself 

WM yJtet watch thyself 74.3 

wandj jA'ctdU tet thus he warmed himself 32.8 

4te L/x't'nx'it he^Hxtet they two examine themselves 84.3 

U yu'xtits hefUtet they rubbed themselves 52.13 

The particle Vnlsx alone is not infrequently placed before the verb 
(see § 108), and emphasizes the subject. 
xh'niEX jjto'KiU tjtet alone I hit myself 

§ 100. The Demonstrative Pronouns 

The demonstrative pronouns exhibit a variety of forms. Attempts 
have been made to discover whether the different forms may not 
indicate position from the standpoint of the speaker ; but they have 
proved unsuccessful, owing to the fact that this idea does not seem to 
be clearly developed in Coos. Only the first two pronouns seem to 
accentuate this distinction. The following demonstrative stems have 
been found. 

§§ 99-100 
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t& denotes an object that is near to the speaker, and may be translated 
by this here. It always precedes the object to which it refers. 

te< hanL to' hits this here he shall hit 20.14 
te* &pa a U this here you fill up 78.12 

It is frequently employed as an adverb in the sense of here. 

fe* qyixii'me here 1 travel 26.9 

qte* hdL* I (am) here, O elder brother ! 72.26. 

tE indicates an object that is away from the speaker, and may be 
rendered by that there. It usually precedes the object. 

thmL&'wat tE to'qmas he is following that (there) woodpecker 22.2 
4to k'tlo'wU ts L/td they two saw that (there) land 6.5 
dnfttcsfto ts QL/aqa'&uxit with what (shall) I point my finger (at) 
this one (there?) 40.24 

ts often exercises the function assigned in English to the conjunc- 
tion that. 

octci'tcu ts go u 8 mVldtc efytou'me why (is it) that always you 

travel? 48.14 
wtci'tcu, ts vxindj ef&ltd'ts why (is it) that thus you tell it to me? 

(For ts as a prefix in possessive pronouns, see § 98. See also under 
la* below, and lewi, p. 402.) 
dUt^y* A compound pronoun composed of the indefinite particle dlH 
something (see p. 407) and the demonstrative te* this here. It 
may be translated by this here. 

dBUP JMl'yex this stone here 124.16, 17 
dtlte'. A compound of dffl something (see p. 407) and tE that there. 
It is usually translated by that there. 

d/Utd tE JtHl'yex that stone yonder 
dXLtd m& the person yonder 

la u 9 ha u . This pronoun has the force of a whole sentence. It 
applies to both subject and object, and it is used in singular and 
in plural alike. It invariably precedes the subject or object 
to which it refers. It may be translated by he, that is the 
one ; HE it is. 

yiarfn qaliml'ye la u h/Ptc hM to' mil* one morning that one went 
out, (namely) that old man 20.4. 

xqantc la u 8i' x 't E tsa la* tclla from where he (was the one to) 
scent it, there he (was the one to) go 22.24 

la* Id xnA'luaP ba'rwPtat that (was the one) his head became bald 
30.14 
3046°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 26 § 100 
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la* tEma'Le m& la* tc/idla'&wat he it is the old people (it is they 

who) sit (on) that, usually 38.3 
la* In IcF Vlxats he did not look at it (literally, he was the one, 

not, it was the thing, he looked at it) 40.8 
la* hanL fix cFa!lctet it is they two (who) shall work 68.26 
k'ida'mbnatc ha* x'l/U into the bowl she put it 102.6, 7 

la u and ha* are frequently emphasized by the prefixed article or by 
the demonstrative pronoun tE. 

Is la/male'^ lala* tE httdji'yEx the bones, those are the Umpqua 

Indians 50.5, 6 
lala* he Low&'wat that's what she usually eats 24.5, 6 
tElaP tyhaptU tE L/ta I am the one who made that land 10.3, 4 

In composite sentences having one and the same subject, la* and ha* 
are used in the subordinate sentence to avoid the repetition of 
the subject 

kuAna'was snf x 't E tsa {Ie dl'lofy i la* hi'ni etb*q smoke scented (the 

young man) as he stood there 22.23, 24 
xafnanafya la a/la i la* IsqctPwE his child made him feel sorry, 

when it died 42.18, 19 

lewi, a demonstrative pronoun with verbal force. It is invariably 
followed by the article or by the demonstrative pronoun ts; and 
it is sometimes, for the sake of emphasis, preceded by lap. It 
may be translated by rr is, that is. 

lewi Ie efll'k'exsm that is it, sticking out 46.11 

he* cil lewi' ye Ie te/Vls surely, indeed, it was a door 72.25 

Idl, hdl, a demonstrative pronoun used for subject and object, singu- 
lar and plural. It precedes the subject or object. It denotes 
objects that have been previously mentioned. It is composed 
of the article Ie, hs, and of the abbreviated form of the particle 
dtiH something (see p. 407). 

qa'notc sio*q lei to'mfiL outside stood that old man 20.4, 5 

wandj L/ats lal hu^inik' thus spoke that old woman 102.10 

asb' sqats hot hu* f rnHk % Iex 8wal again seized that old woman 

the grizzly bear 102.21, 22 
Hx nEqa'qa hai tmrwlhe they two ran away, those old people 

24.12, 13 

hM and lal have a nominalizing function, and often take the place 
of our relative pronouns. 

hate kwa la* u'yu vAna'qaxEin IM Lbwe v wat just like a rainbow 
was spread out (that thing) which he was eating 32.14 
5100 
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t&'tcu ts la u xto u 8 fUU tfLlaha'&wat why (is it) that that thing stiff 
(is) which you have on 110.4, 5 

Id has a nominal force, and denotes that kind, such a thing. It 
always precedes the object. 

a'yu Id k m i'Ld u te hs pafxioiya surely, that kind he found, the man- 

zanita berries 32.10, 11 
Ud a'yu Id ha^ts now surely, that thing she made 60.16 

When preceded by a possessive pronoun, Id expresses the idea of 
property. 

he®' ne u Id ts qs'md that camas belongs to me 112.6, 7 
Xd has a local meaning, and may be translated by in it, on it. It 
always follows the object to which it refers. 

jfsik' a'tsBm lo ni'dtc xd a p ha* we a cup give me, in it a little 

water have 68.17, 18 
tseiA'x'ume lo he u 'he u ha* we! on this side make a knot (literally, 

where this side is, on it a knot make) 92.7, 8 

Ic m I&n mt absent. The prefix of this possessive pronoun may be 
regarded as a demonstrative pronoun (see pp. 323, 399). 

THE NUMERAL (§§ 101-102) 
§ 101. The Cardinals 

1. yiaoe 4 ' 20. yHxiocL'ka 

2. ydoowa' 30. yipsifnka 

3. yi'pssn 40. hecL^hka 

4. hScifL 50. katWmiska 

5. Jcat % E'mU 60. yfa&'wbeqka 

6. yisx&'wbeq 70. yiknod'tdeqka 

7. ytixwa'vneq 80. yixe^ahalka 

8. yiooe^ahdl 90. yUanod'ahdika 

9. yUaswd'ahdl 100. yixe*' ni'k'in 

10. zep/qa'nl 111. yiocfc*' ni'k'in zep/qa'ni 

11. Leplqa'nl yix&d'qtsl yix&d'qtsi 

12. Lep/qa'ni ydxwail' qtsi 

The Coos numeral system is of a quinary origin, and, strictly 
speaking, there are only five simple numeral stems; namely, those for 
the first five numerals. The numerals for six, seven, eight, and nine 
are compounds, the second elements of which can not be explained. 
In the same manner the numeral for ten defies all attempts at analysis. 

Besides the cardinals, Coos exhibits special forms for the ordinal, 
multiplicative, and distributive numerals, formed by means of adding 
certain numeral suffixes to the cardinal numerals (see §§ 74-77). 

5 101 
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The collective numerals expressed in English by the phrases in 
twos, in threes, etc., are formed in Coos by means of suffixing to 
the numerals for two, three, etc., the adverbial suffix -i'fc(see § 67). 

yfacwa'K&tc la u kUhUowe^wat in pairs he is putting them down 

34.7,8 
xyipsEfri&tc in threes 

The collective numeral for one, ybxefntce, shows a peculiar forma- 
tion. It consists of the cardinal rfia£? , the distributive suffix -n (see 
pp. 327, 341), the modal suffix -tc (see pp. 327, 340, 369), and the suffix -t 
(see p. 359). 

yteef trice sqats together he seized them 64.8, 9 

ytxJntce U nL/ta'yas together they (live) in (one) village 122.18. 

§ 102. The Decimal System 

The units exceeding multiples of ten have forms exemplified by ten 
(twenty) one over. Thus Lep/qa'ni ytoetyqtsi eleven literally 
means ten one over, etc. The "tens" are formed by means of 
suffixing to the numerals from one to ten (exclusive) the suffix -ka. 
The numeral for one hundred, translated literally, means one 
stick, which indicates that the Coos may have used counting-sticks 
for the purpose of counting up to one hundred. Two hundred 
would mean two sticks, etc. The numeral one thousand does not 
seem to have been used at all. There is no special stem for it 
The natives to-day form this numeral by adding the noun ni'k'in 
stick to the numeral stem for ten, expressing one thousand by the 
phrase ten sticks. 

THE ADVERB (§§ 103-106) 

§ 103. Introductory 

The dividing-line between adverbs and particles can not always 
be drawn very definitely. This is especially true in the case of the 
three particles expressing locality, time, and modality (see § 112). 
Adverbs express local, temporal, and modal ideas. A few of them 
may be said to express local phrases. In a number of cases two 
adverbs have been combined for the purpose of indicating a new 
adverbial concept, which is nothing more than an amplification of 
the ideas conduced by each of the two separate component elements. 
Some of the local adverbs seem to distinguish slightly between the 
idea of locality that is near the first, second, or third person; although 

§§ 102-103 
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I am somewhat doubtful on that point, owing to the fact that this 
idea is hardly recognizable in the demonstrative pronouns. 

The great majority of modal adverbs occur with the adverbial suffix 
of modality -tc (see §§ 25, 36), and are often preceded by the modal 
prefix a?- (see § 24). It is conceivable that this suffix may have been 
originally adverbial par excellence, and that it gradually became con- 
fined to adverbs expressing mode and manner. This opinion may be 
substantiated by the fact that the adverbial suffix -tc> when added to 
nouns, expresses other adverbial ideas besides those of modality. It 
is also suffixed to a number of stems expressing local phrases. 

The following is a complete list of adverbs that have been found in 

Coos: 

§ 104. Local Adverbs and Phrases 

o&'l between, halfway 5.1 qa'wax high up 8.11 

e'qatce to one side 42.3 qai'nas close to the fire 82.19 

%'la before, ahead, in front qaVnte away from the shore 36.18 



56.9 
yVhdq close by 60.21 
yiqa'fe* close there (?) 90.23 
yiqafltitor close here 104.12 
yiqai'ni so far, right here 14. 4 
hVnl there 5.2 
tf? over there 90.21 
tifar here 24.4 
td'wti over here 13.5 
teeftix' over here 
tct there 7.4 

tclefetc back in the woods 88.11 
qaya' a tC) qaltitc down the 

stream 24.24; 54.1 



qaits inside the house 140.24 

qat below 36.11 

qapu'hul the other side, across 

140.18 
qafxan up 34.4 
qci down, below, under 116.9 
xtseftAx* from here 136.3 
xqa'wax from above 6.4 
xqa'lin from under 90.4 
xlefttx; tetix' from there 12.2; 

78.28 
Itdda'ais close to the shore 30.23 
Llha'wais near, close to 50.20 



§ 105. Temporal Adverbs 



cud' again 6.1 

ai'wa still, yet 7.6 

yuwe whenever (yu+he [see 

§ 9]) 24.4 
yuvMnt before 178.25 
hat^yu always (hats+yu [see 

§110]) 
halt! now 15.6 
mandj already (used for the 

purpose of expressing the 

past tense) 20.1 



tsfma at the same time 17.3 

tt'*'t8e to-day 19.9 

kwi'yal now 9.1 

l E aifwa while (Is+aiwa; the arti- 
cle is prefixed here for the 
sake of emphasis) 
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§ 106. Modal Adverbs 



a'yu sure, enough 16.2 
yu very, very much 11.5 
haltlyu {halt! + yu) too 

44.18. 
wandj,xwandj thus, that way 

68.16; 6.8 
psflukwitc entirely 130.7 
ta u , ta so, such 52.16 
nd a nt much, many 44.18 
nVdtc a few, a little 68.17 
Ub'no both ways 6.2 
Uqdyvxetc edgeways 
g\ g'l'kwa a little 36.6; 

28.10 
Jca a s almost 20.19 



xweflAxetc in a stooping position 

118.15 
xpvyefetc homewards 42.7 
txa'nuarwitc sideways 38.10 
xtema'atc crossways 64.28 
xrio'we right 44.9 
xd'y^tcltc clear around it 128.18 
xqefHtc slowly 60.7 
xha'qatc belly up and mouth open 

102.11 
XLeyefentc truly 148.1 
XLOzoefente wholly 44.17 
lai'sama quickly, hurriedly 30.1 
Vruwurl very, very much 15.6 
L E pefxetc belly side down 58.14 
Ldwe'entc entirely 30.11. 



aP,t/dx,yilxti'k-i hardly 28.17 

A number of purely local adverbs occur with the modal suffix, 
implying the modal character of a local idea. 

qa! xantc upwards (literally, in the manner of up) 14.1 

qa'notc outside 20.4 

qdtc downwards 6.4 

yVqamtc backwards 

luxate inside 62.8 

efhmtc far off (compare e'he he was gone 108.9) 26.23 

qa'titc down stream 54.1 

tEqai'to up stream 160.15 

The temporal phrase xteml'towetc from that time on 42.12 may also 
belong here, although the original stem is no longer recognizable. 

Whenever these modalized local adverbs are used in connection with 
verbs expressing motion or active ideas, they take the verbal suffix -e 
(see § 55). 



Jhentc 8to u q far off he stood 

26.23 
qa'notclintexu outside we lay 

50.10 
qdtc dx Ux down they two 

looked 14.2 
§106 



In £ ehefntce yteu'me not you far 

away go 112.24 
qano'tcail lUHc outside they went 

50.11 
q/ltce td'x'tf, hdlaq down right 

here it came 13.5 
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PARTICLES (§§ 107-112) 
§ 107. Introductory 

No formal distinction can be made between the stems that were 
termed u syntactic particles" (see §§ 86-95), and the words treated 
in the following chapters. Both exhibit practically the same phonetic 
structure. There is, however, a vast difference between these two 
sets of words, which asserts itself in the grammatical use to which 
they are applied, and in the morphological treatment that is accorded 
to them. None of the syntactic particles can be clearly and definitely 
rendered when used independently; or, in other words, the syntactic 
particles are capable of expressing concepts only in a complex of 
words. On the other hand, all particles proper express definite ideas, 
regardless of whether they are used independently or not. However, 
the most important point of distinction between syntactic particles and 
particles proper lies in the fact that the latter are capable of word 
composition. Hence all grammatical processes may be applied to 
them; and, as a matter of fact, the majority of them occur with a 
number of nominal and verbal suffixes. 

§ 108. Pronominal Particles 

By means of these particles Coos expresses the ideas conveyed by 
our indefinite, interrogative, and relative pronouns. The following 
particles are employed for this purpose: 

tatt somebody is applied to persons only. It often exercises the 
function of a relative pronoun, and is then translated by who. 
in xvAt la* h'iVl'vAta nobody that one can overtake 92.21, 22 
Jcwaa'niya vAt lal hu u 'mik % she knew who it was that old woman 
102.20 
dl*l something is applied to objects other than persons. It always 
follows the object to which it belongs. 

Mmfo dnH yJrfio'wU big something I saw 62.21 

go u 8 dfH hanL ha'vfi everything will grow (literally, all something 

will grow) 9.3 
ya'xwd dnft 'yk-Ud'wU two things I saw 112.26, 27 
ntc/a'ha dlH tcl he'laq animals arrived there (literally, something 

[that is] with legs [walkers] arrived there) 46.1, 2 
nLlpetne d/H tcl he'laq birds arrived there (literally, something 

[that is] with wings arrived there) 46.2, 3 

§§ 107-108 
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dlH is very often abbreviated to I. 
TdwenVydH iyucfQjb*wab for some food I am looking 

(See also under lal, hal, p. 402.) 

By suffixing the interrogative suffix -u (see § 73) to dffl and 10U, 
two interrogative pronouns are obtained that may be rendered 
by what and who respectively (see also p. 390). 

d&'lu he ts efvMd u 'wat what are you continually looking for? 54.3 
owA't/H ttftx'fflyat who did it? 

wtctce' takes the place of our interrogative pronoun. It always 
stands at the beginning of the sentence, and may be rendered 

by WHICH ONE. 

vActcd efdowa'ya which one do you want? 50.16 

It c which occurs very rarely. It may be said to exercise the func- 
tion of our relative pronoun. 

Itc yu hefmis whichever is the biggest (literally, which [is] very 

big) 30.21 
Uc he nqlefHtee whichever had a handkerchief 70.19 

VntEx alone. This particle exercises the function of the reflexive 
pronoun in intransitive sentences. It is usually placed at the 
beginning of the sentence, and precedes the verb. It is then 
rendered by myself, thyself, etc. (see also p. 400). 

aA'niEx la u L E an alone they went down into the water 36.18 
VnlEx iyPa!lctet alone I work, I myself work 
tniEx Ldwa'kats alone he lived 106.24 

This particle occurs sometimes as iniExa'Tria or inlExa'na . These 
forms frequently precede verbs having reciprocal suffixes. 

inlExa'na la u hiV^rnidsd'nl they marry one another 12.5 
iniExa'ma fax ya'lanl they two speak to each other 
iniExa'na lin td u sfo&'nl we are hitting one another 

When used in connection with possessive pronouns, Vmsx assumes 
the function of a reflexive possessive pronoun, and may be 
rendered by my (thy) own. 

xi'msx ^ha^ts Qytx&'wEx I build my own house 
aA'nlExa'ma tyhaF'U 'Qyixa/wsx I build my own house 
§ 108 
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§ 109. Numeral Particles 

Vk m7 t both, gO M 8 all, h&ma all, derik* each, eveby, and yEai' 
another, may be called numeral particles, hs'ma is used to 
indicate plurality of the object, and immediately follows the 
verb, while go*s precedes the verb and usually denotes plurality 
of the subject (see § 18). 

go*s w&ndj U hlafxEm they all that way talk 50.9, 10 

xgo*s mil la* kwad'nlyaha'ya all people came to know it 102.29 

qk'ittivAta hs'ma I overtook them all 

alqsd'ya hsfma he is afraid of them all 

denk* ktwl'lis every night 82.9 

halt! ysai' x 9 nd*'tits qa'xantc now another one jumped upwards 

76.3, 4 
halt! ysai' md LovA'tat now another man runs 78.28 

I'k'l expresses the idea of duality in both subject and object of the 
sentence. 

Vfri to' hits he hit both of them 114.4 
Jqe l'k'1 dead (are) both 120.5 
zk'l dx tc/a'at both walked 120.19 

§ 110. Conjunctions 

Coos has a number of stems that must be classed as conjunctions. 
The following may be regarded as such: 

his also hats just 

ta and tso now, then 

i when, as, since, while 

fits and ta serve as copulas between nouns and sentences. 

his xd cPa'lctet also she is working 22.26, 27 

kwad'nlyaha'ya Idx ha' Late his lax tfnatc his Idx JkPLdtc (they) 

came to know it, her elder brother, also her mother, also her 

father 86.22, 23 
sqats ta tdwtileftc L/xant he caught and into the fire he threw him 

104.15 

t connects subordinate clauses with the principal clause. 

d'ya H UuwefHds i la" Udwa'lP Is xd a p he was tired (waiting), 

while it was running down, the water 17.3, 4 
laqtsd^wat i djl he waited, as he came 118.9, 10 
t la u sqats la* xdhl'ye la* Id when one seizes it, it belongs to him 

(literally, when that one seizes it, that one becomes he [to 

whom] that thing belongs) 92.22 

SS 109-110 
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hats serves to introduce a new idea. It was conventionally rendered 
by just, although it hardly conveys the idea expressed by our 
English word. 

Lqa'at i tc/vxi'letc kwi'nait. Sats kwa mVla Ie wa'wa t IcP xaUla 
he opened his mouth, as into the fire he looked. Just like a 
liver the little girl as she became warm 108.24, 25 

a'yu Vnwm, tc!Wl'yat Kb tdwtil. Hats yVqax qa'qcA Is swal surely, 
she built a big fire. Just right away fell asleep the bear 
100.27, 28 

hats . . . hats is usually rendered by as soon as. Hats prefixed 
to the adverb yu very forms a new adverb, hafaByu, which was 
invariably rendered by always (see § 105). 

ts6 indicates a syntactic division with a continuation of the same 
thought. It was translated by now. 

"hami'zan nVh'in '%ioild u 'wat" womdj L/a'xsm Ie hu w m$k\ Tso 
a'yu ts&yvatP ml'h'e sqats " (please) for wood I will look," thus 
said the old woman. Now, surely, a small basket she took 102.3, 
4,8 

mitsfatfya lal hyPm/Mc* Iex swci^ tso aso' sqats hoi hvymik* Isx swci 
knew that old woman the bear, now again he seized that old 
woman, the bear 102.21, 22 

tso J&Ua'mi tso hanz #Ux when I tell you, then you shall look 
(literally, now I tell it to you, now shall you look) 17.2, 3 

§ 111. Interjections 

d'nta look, behold! It is always placed at the beginning of the 
sentence. 

olnta te* ti'ye mVlaq look! here (are) your arrows! 22.28 
d'nta h %f 3ffvAtE behold, see it! 94.25 

WW the greeting formula of the Coos. It was rendered by halloo. 

toll sla' halloo, cousin! 44.3 

ta'l riEx a'la halloo, my child! 28.21 

§ 112. Miscellaneous Particles 
In not, a particle of negation. The particle of affirmation is En. This 
is, however, rarely used, being supplanted by the syntactic par- 
ticle U surely (see p. 388). 

In k-i'Ld*ts he did not find it 22.18, 19 

fix In kwaafnlya they two did not know it 22.9, 10 

(See also § 9.) 
§§ 111-112 
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qantc plage, where. 

qantc lsla u lad' yam, la* his xa td la wherever they went, he also 

there went 22.17, 18 
qJcwad'niya qantc I know where (it is) 80.14 
go u s qantc everywhere 46.22 
m qantc k'i f LO u ts nowhere he found it 

mVldtc time. It is used mostly in connection with the numerical 
particle go u s, and is then rendered by always. 

go u 8 mi'latc L/a'xEm always he is talking 14.5, 6 
mi'latcu hanL fvyu'txe when will you return? (literally, time, 
question, shall, you come back) 28.3, 4 

tCltC MANNER, KIND, WAY, MODE (8ee also p. 390). 

go u 8 tcUc U alt'cani all kinds of (games) they are playing 30.25 
tdtc he Ldwl p wat whatever he is eating (habitually) 
U In tcUc tsxaWwat they can not kill her (literally, they [have] 
no way [to] kill her) 80.24 

Wwatu- whether or not. This particle is very rarely used. 

a'watu ijdjl I may or may not come 

Wwatu In tsb'x'tl he'laq (they) may or may not come here 90.15 

§ 113. The Stem Itse'ts 

Morphologically speaking, it is a verbal stem Its-, transitivized by 
means of the suffix -te, but its application covers such a wide range 
of different ideas that each of them will have to be enumerated 
separately. 

(1) It is used as an expletive particle with a significance that adapts 
itself to the sense of the sentence. 

In kweefnlyZm Itsefts Tie'tt naPntEs no one knew how many they 
were (literally, they [indefinite] not know it, what [was] their 
number) 78.2 

yEai' Llta'ltc tyltsdts in another country I stay 26.8, 9 

xtci'tcu lt8^ts hs no u 8k'Vll what is the matter with the Big Woman 
72.28 

ItsefU yV1<P il la u hem'yeEs htnl' Ldwa'kats he may have been sit- 
ting there for a long time 40.14 

Jcwaa'niya xteitc hanL Ie Uslm he knew what was going to happen 
(the -lm in Uslm is the indefinite subject suffix [§ 30]) 26.19, 20 

Hx In Jcwaa/nlya qantc ha u Itslm they two did not know where he 
was 22.9, 10 

In hanL tcUc itMm to you nothing will happen 66.5 
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(2) When the transitive suffixes, other than -fe, are added to it, its 
significance is clearly verbal. 

yVJcwanL xtdtc qitsUsi'wat I wonder what I shall do with it 86.8 
yVhwwiiL xtdtc xuAn eFltsitsa'mi I wonder what we two shall do 

with you, how we two shall keep you 24.3, 4 
xtci'tcu e?lt8ito u 'wat ti'ye wix'i'lts how did you get that your 

food? 64.17, 18 
In hwednvylm xtdtc U %'Uet/u, no one knew what became of them 

52.1, 2 

§ 114. Verbs as Adjectives 

The use of verbs as adjectives is confined to a few sporadic instances. 
These verbs are, as a rule, intransitive, although they occur with the 
transitive suffix -tf. (See also § 117.) 

Ikwi'lit ha u yixu'me she travels blazing (red-hot) (Ikwil- to burn) 

24.18, 19 
UcwWUt tsaxa'lisEtc la u Id'qHits by means of red-hot pebbles she 

boiled it 102.6 

Whether the phrases paa'hlt Ie yixa'wsx the house is fdtx, 
g'tmg'i'mit it is raining, belong here, is a problem which is hard 
to decide, although the psychological relation between these examples 
and those quoted above is not inconceivable. 

§ 115. Nouns as Qualifiers 

Substantives are often used to qualify other nouns. In such cases 
the qualifying noun always precedes the qualified substantive, and 
both nouns retain their nominal character. 

dnHoL a' la a young boy (literally, a young male child) 60.2 
hvPmW ma wwa'kats there lived an old woman (literally, an old 

female being) 100.20, 21 
id'n&L dafmii tsxu, an old man lay (literally, an old male man) 

50.21 
tsdya'ne ti'mUl Wltec h% v me their (dual) little children were boys 

(literally, little male children) 42.16 

§ 116. Vocabulary 

All Coos stems are either monosyllabic or polysyllabic (mostly 
bisyllabic). Monosyllabic stems consist of a vowel followed by one 
or two consonants, of one or two consonants followed by a vowel, or 
of consonants, vowel, and consonants. Some of the bisyllabic stems 
that are found in the language have been expanded by means of 
grammatical processes (see §§4, 84). 

§§ 114-116 
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Examples of monosyllabic stems: 

ai w - to kill (many) 58.8 
cP- to quit 14.4 
l { k'- to be among 46.13 
Ux- to look 14.2 
# I- to tell 7.8 
tin- to set up 34.23 
haf- to gamble 38.23 
hu- to be ready 19.3 
pd a - to fill 15.7 
sqa- to seize 10.4 
zqa- to believe 28.13 
tsxa % - to kill (one) 14.7 
ysq- to run away 36.19 
yoq- to split in two 7.3 
vAn- to wade 58.2 

Examples of polysyllabic stems: 

J he to be gone 38.15 
yi'xuaP- to have, to carry 54.12 
wvitxe to come back 28.4 
ha'frt- to leave 30.8 
sittifn- to go and see 9.7 
M'lo*- to see 6.5 



hak- to crawl 32.10 
ha*jh to tear off 58.14 
pin- to shake 58.24 
mUr to swim 24.27 
te*t- to enter 22.29 
tcM- to be ashamed 
k!al- to shout 24.22 
vAnq- to weave, to pile 18.1 
mtntc- to ask 62.15 
tdmx'- to fasten 46.7 
k'imsb- to pick 17.1 
thwiL- to follow 9.9 
tqanL- to strike 28.1 
tqa?L- to put a belt on 28.22 



kufi'na- to look 6.4 
aJca'naJc' to stick out 42.1 
itisU- to recognize 30.28 
yiani'me to travel 10.3 
tt'k'ine to stand 62.22 



With the exception of the terms of relationship, the nouns indicat- 
ing parts of the body, and all other words of a denominative character, 
the Coos stems are neutral and receive their nominal or verbal 
character through the suffixes. 

Biowa'qvM wall 90.18 
L/e'yU language 14. 5 
L/ahd'was clothes 110.3 
U'kwbt it lightens 18. 8 



sto u q- to stand 20.4 
l!St to speak 9.3 
z/ha- to put on 28.22 
Ib'wak* lightning 18. 5 



In a few instances nouns have been formed by reduplication or 
duplication of a neutral stem. 



tqaiL- to put around 28. 2S 

tco u - to jump 

Lxat- to chop wood 26.16 

pus?- to spout 

U'p- to paint 

arin- to be on top 

yim- to twinkle 



qa! tqaiL belt 28. 22 
tco'xtcox rabbit 60. 23 
xa'ixat ax 

fi&xptiaP a spout 30. 25 
IVpKp paint 
wi'nx'tn saddle 
yVmyim eyelash 
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§ 117. Structure of Sentences 

The structure of the Coos sentence is very simple, owing chiefly to 
the fact that in the absence of incorporation, subjects, objects, and 
predicates are expressed by means of independent words. No strict 
rules can be laid down for the consecutive order in which the differ- 
ent parts of a sentence occur. It may, however, be said in a most 
general way, that all adverbial ideas precede the verb, and that the 
subject of the sentence tends to appear at the very end, especially in 
subordinate clauses. The object may either precede the verb or 
follow it. 

Jcw/MJL&tc tsxu lot 0mtL in the sweat-house was resting that old 

man 28.11, 12 
yixafwExetc la Ie hu^mU into the house went the woman 
Iex tstynafhstc l fills Ie ma'qaL with the thunder-language spoke 

the crow 
xwcmdj d lianas hs Ua'yvxP WnW this is the name (of) the small 

river 46.10, 11 
sqats Ie hvPmfa Iex wool seized the woman the grizzly bear 

102.21, 22 
ma xvAn wutxal'yat a person we two brought home 128.8, 9 
'Qtd'hits Ie d/i'lM I hit the young man 

Nominal attribute complements precede the noun. When following 
the noun, they assume a predicative function. 

Ua'yu& la'nVc' a small river la'nVc' tsa'yvaP the river is small 
hefmfo ytxa'wEX the big house yixa'wEx hefmis the house is big 
xd'nis ma a sick person ma xa'nte the person is sick 

No formal distinction is made between coordinate and subordinate 
clauses, nor is the succession of the parts of speech changed in dif- 
ferent types of sentences. Subordinate clauses may precede the 
principal clauses whenever the occasion requires it. Subordinate 
clauses are distinguished by means of conjunctions that are placed 
at the beginning. 

k'VuPts Ie qrfma Iex di'lol i la* hi'nl heflaq the young man found 

the kamass when he arrived there 
i la* Uxu Ie hu^mis k'Ud'toit Ie yu'ml as the woman lay (there) 

she saw the stars 
§ 117 
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§ 118. Idiomatic Expressions 

An exhaustive discussion of the Coos idiomatic expressions is lim- 
ited a priori by the scope of the present work. Consequently only 
the most salient features of this phase of the language will be pointed 
out in this chapter. 

Perhaps the most striking examples of idiomatic phraseology are 
found in the manner of expressing verbal concepts, like it grows, it 
fills up, it runs, etc. These ideas are expressed in Coos by means 
of a phrase which consists of the verbal stem to go or to run and of 
the abstract derivative of the particular verbal concept preceded by 
the sign of possession 4 (see § 97). 

h&'wi he grew up 64.12 laH ha* we Ke tc&ch'm/H the spruce- 

tree grew up (literally, goes its 
growth [of] the spruce-tree) 
20.16 
la H ha* we lefdx ha'wfo h!ta their 
(dual) ready land began to grow 
(literally, goes its growth [of] 
their [dual] ready land) 8.10, 11 

x'Vlwts deep ad'L la d x'UuuH'ye Iex ya'bas the 

maggots went halfway deep 
(literally, halfway went its 
depth [of] the maggots) 40.12 

paa- to fill la d paa'wss Ie za a p the water is 

filling up (literally, goes its full 
[mark of] the water) 44.17 

x'bn- to run ntehi la H x'na'oi with it he ran 

(literally, with it went his swift- 
ness) 42.8 
la U x'na'at hs cx'iml the bear 
ran (literally, went his quick- 
ness [of] the bear) 

mil- to swim djl 4 mi'le [it] swam [towards her] 

(literally, came its swimming 
[motion of]) 86.3 

harm,- to float la d hamLaifftoas IM tsa'yUx" L/td 

that small piece of land kept 
floating (literally, went its [con- 
ception of] floating [of] that 
small place) 46.10 

§118 
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Another idiomatic expression worth while mentioning is the manner 
in which our terms there is, they are, are expressed. The Coos 
subject of such a sentence is either the noun qa'yis world or mtn 
people, which are invariably preceded by the sign of possession (see 
5 97). 

tc!U to be dry tc!U 4 qa'yis there was low tide 

(literally, dry its [condition of 
the] world) 18.6 
m tdldxEm 4 qa'yis there is no 
low tide (literally, not dry its 
[condition of the] world) 15.8 
ni'k'in wood, tree 26.25 k'lani'Jc'in 4 qa'yis there were no 

trees (literally, without trees its 
[appearance of the] world) 8.7,8 
nwa'wam 4 qa'yis there was a 
spider (literally, with spider its 
[condition of the] world) 30.3 
ivto'we 4 qa'yis there was such a 
thing (literally, with that thing 
[was as] its [asset the] world) 
32.9 
qaid'nis Jcwedti 4 mZn they were 
living in a small place (literally, 
a small place [had as] their liv- 
ing [place the] people) 50.7 
qaJc'denVwe 4 mBn they began to 
shout (literally, began their 
shouting [act, of the] people) 
24.22 
tch ti'k'ine4min they were stand- 
ing there (literally, there [the] 
standing [place was of] people) 
74.28 

To the same group of idiomatic expressions belong phrases like I 

(THOU, HE . . .) AM GETTING HUNGRY, I (THOU, HE . . .) AM GETTING 

heavy, etc. The verb of such phrases in Coos is always the stem la 
to go, which is preceded by the attributive complement amplified by 
means of the modal suffix -tc (see § 36). Consequently such a phrase, 
literally translated, means into a state of . . . i (thou, he . . .)go. 

Iqa- to be hungry Iqatc yla I am getting hungry 

pi*!- to be heavy pi/itc la he is getting heavy 

S 118 
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A very peculiar expression, though by no means confined to Coos 
alone, is the manner of forming sentences that have dual subjects. 
Such sentences present two possibilities. Either both subjects are 
actually expressed, or only one is indicated while the other is under- 
stood. 

1. In sentences where one subject is understood, duality of subject 
is indicated in Coos by using the verb in its dual form, followed imme- 
diately by the (expressed) subject. 

yixa'wexEtc 4x wv!txe hal to* mil* into the house they two returned 
(the whale and) that old man 30.15, 16 

tso a'yu tcl Hx la, Ie uma'catc now, surely, there they two went 
(he and) the grandmother 66.19 

yVxen qalimVye tsi Vnta {bxlala hu^mfe one morning just hunt- 
ing they two went (he and) his wife 110.26 

alyu tci Hxla Ie tek'itsVnatc surely, there they two went (she and) 
the granddaughter 80.15, 16 

2. If both subjects are expressed, it will be found that, in addition 
to the dual form of the verb, the dual pronoun is placed before either 
one or both subjects. 

ht'ni ham iix ttta'qai Ie u'mdc dx pkdk' there shall they two live 
(namely) the grandmother (and the) grandfather 68.28 

wandj La fix hwedniylm tE Hx t&Q,'na dx ma'qaL thus only they 
two are known, that Thunder (and) Crow 19.10, 11 

In a few instances a similar treatment has been found in sentences 
with plural subjects. 

ytoa'wExetc U la Ie da'mtt into the house they went (the two 

women and) the man 128.7 
td U huweHtstm Ie hvFmU just they got ready (he and) the (two) 

women 130.17, 18 

The last idiomatic formation worth mentioning here is the manner 
of expressing comparison of adjectives in accordance with the three 
degrees, — the positive, the comparative, and the superlative. 

A comparative statement in the positive degree is expressed by means 
of a whole sentence in which the adjective is treated as a noun appear- 
ing with the nominal suffixes -£$, -tss (see § 57), or -lye, -dye (see 
p. 376), and is placed between the subject and object with which it is 
compared. The sentence is invariably introduced by means of the 
conjunction his also (see § 110); and its comparative character is 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt. 2—12 27 J 118 
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further indicated by the use of the modal adverb to, ta % , so, such 
(see § 106), which immediately follows the subject of the sentence. 

his tfne ta qhethe'teES tE Jne I am as rich as you are (literally, 

also I such I [have] wealth [as] this you) 
his ij!ne ta lyta'nisES Ie e*ne I am as sick as you are 
his ttfue ta u TjltfyltES tE tfne I am as good as you are 
his ty'rie ta u qhe'lriistEs Ie Jne I am as tall as you are 
his xd ta xw&'wiye Ie efne he is as light as you are 
Ms xd ta u pti,L!&'ye Ie fne he is as heavy as you are 
his tE la'nik' ta* x'Uuwi'ye tE balti'mis that river is as deep as 

that ocean 

In many instances the abstract noun expressing the adjective con- 
cept is repeated after the object, in which case the objeot (and also 
the subject) assumes the function of a possessive pronoun (for pro- 
nominal subjects and objects) or of a genitive case (for nominal objects 
and subjects). 

his tj!ne ta ijqaindES Wye qaine'ss I am as cold as you are (liter- 
ally, also [of] me such [is] my cold [condition as is] your cold 
[condition]) 

his fne ta yetne*' qlana'tEs tE hetfne* qfdna'tss you are as young 
as I am (literally, also [of] thee such [is] thy youth [as is] that 
my youth) 

The comparative degree is expressed by means of a sentence in which 
the adjective is used in its simple form, while the object is indicated 
by the use of the instrumental suffix -Etc (see § 70). There is a 
marked tendency to place the object at the beginning of the sentence. 

yefnditc ^Idyl I am better than you are (literally [as compared], 
with you I [am] good) 

hexd'Uc ijlE'yt I am better than he is 

X),ne!itc JqaL you are taller than I am 

xd lyndUc tsa'yux* he is smaller than I am 

xvAn ti'mUl y*nefUc we two are stronger than you are 
The superlative degree may be expressed in two ways. Either the 
numeral particle gd"s all (see § 109), amplified by means of the 
adverbial suffix -Etc (see § 70), is placed before the simple form of 
the adjective; or else the nominalized adverb Ua'katcsm (spe §§ 58, 
104) is used for that purpose. 

xgd^sitc Tils' yl I am the best of all (for the use of the prefix ay- 
see § 24) 
txfy te ka'po xgcPMc pi /is this here is my heaviest coat 
xd lla'katcEm he* mis hethdte he is the biggest chief 
xd ila'hatcEm to'miL md L!ta'ya#ttc he is the oldest man in the 
village 
§118 
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Origin of Death 
tfx 1 sla'tctnl.' La u8 fl 4 kwee'ti. 5 La u8 I'k'I 6 fix 1 nhu u mfi'k-e- 

They cousins (were) These they lived These both they two with wives 

two mutually. together. 

he. 7 I'k-Ptsaya-'ne 8 le'flx 9 ti'miti 10 hfme." Yf'xen 12 qatfml'ye" 

are. Both small their (dual) male belngB children. Once morning it got 

tst 14 witcwehe' x tcl 15 la lfl a'la. In 17 he'nlye 18 xfi'nts 18 la 16 a'la. 

Just sick it is his child. Not a long time sick his ciiild. 

Tsf 14 hats 20 lEqa u/ wE 31 la 16 a'la. Xanan&'ya 22 la 16 a'la, I 28 la u8 

Merely just died bis child. Sorry (it) makes his child, when that 

him (feel) one 

hcqa u, wE. 21 TsC 34 II 4 aqana'ya. 85 Helml'Ms * In 17 Lo'wfyam. 37 

died. Now they buried it. Next day not (he) eats. 

La uS maha'eVat 38 1e m a'la. Heci^Lentc so qaifmi'ye 18 la uS 

That is looking after it the child. Four times at morning ft got that 

one frequently one 

laata'ya" la w sla'atc.* "E' M tcfne'henl." Ta'I M sla!" Xtcl'teu* 

wenttonim his cousin. "Thou thinking art. Halloo, cousin! How 

» Personal pronoun 3d person dual ($ 18). 

• sta- cousin; -ate suffix of relationship ($ 66); -in\ distributive (§§ 72, 11, 7). 
t Demonstrative pronoun (§ 100). 

« Personal pronoun 8d person plural (§ 18). 

• Plural stem (§61). 

• Numeral particle ( § 109) . . 

» n- wtph (§ 21); h&tndk-e wives ($ 78); -e auxiliary (§§ 44, 10, 7). 
1 Plural formation (§ 78). 

* Possessive pronoun 3d person dual ($ 98). 
»• Plural formation (§§ 78, 115). 

u Plural formation (§ 78). 

i*ytxi< one (§101); -en multiplicative (§ 76). 

**qaMm> mobning; -lye transitional (§ 86). 

«« Restrictive particle (§ 94). 

>• toitctoahaxtc- sick; -i neutral intransitive suffix (§§ 81, 7) 

i* Possessive pronoun 3d person singular ($| 98, 7). 

» Particle of negation (| 112). 

i* heni- a while; -lye transitional (§§ 85, 9). 

"xdn* sick; -U nominal (§ 56). 

••Conjunction (§110). 

* Singular stem (§ 61). 

*x&n- sick; -an&ya direct and indirect object pronoun (§§ 60, 7). 

» Conjunction when, as, since, while (§ 110). 

m Conjunction (§ 110). 

*eqe dead; -an&ya direct and indirect object pronoun (§§ 60, 7). 

* helml to-mobbow; -f« ordinal (§§ 74, 10). 
*L6*- to eat; -am (§ 66). 

»maha- to watch; -Uxoat frequentative (§ 83). 

• Definite article (§17). 

*he f cL<L foub; -entcU ordinal multiplicative (§ 76). 

■ la- to go; -t transitive (§26); -&ya non-active object pronoun (§47). 

* Personal pronoun 2d person singular (§ 18). 
*tcine- to think, -enl verbal (§ § 46, 10). 
"Interjection (§111). 

■ Vocative (§66). 

**- modal (§ 24); tcUc particle (§ 112); -ft interrogative (§ 78). 
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ye £87 iluwe'ncfs, 88 katVmisen » qattml'ye 13 ul 40 wu'txe teg 41 a'la." 

thy heart, five times morning it gets should return that my child." 

Wandj" Lla'xEm. 48 "In 17 hel 44 sla. 85 Hats 20 e e32 qla'mteam! 48 

Thus talking "Not surely cousin. Just thou eat! 

condition. 

f luwe"tcis. " M Wfindj 42 I4t. 47 

heart." Thus (he) told 

it to him. 

ft 50 fluwe^tcfs. 88 Hats 20 wfindj 42 

his heart. Just thus 

hanLel." 62 A'yu 53 In 17 

shall surely." Surely not very 



La uS 

That 
one 

Tso M 

Now 

tcfne'henl. 83 

thinking (he) is. 



nf'wets 

happy 

qats 48 

still 



hanL 46 

will (be) 



ye' J 

thy 



I'nlye 48 

no more 



trite 42 

manner 

"E« 32 Lalaha'mi" 

"Thee get even with, 
f-tl 



yu* 



-thee 



he'niye 18 

long time 

xfi'nfs. 18 

sick. 

t" la uj 

when that 
one 

LiS/xEm, 48 

talking 
condition 

tcl M la. 

there 



a vu 



58 



witcwehe' x tci 15 

surely sick it is 

Mfindj 65 lEqa u 'wE. 21 

Already (it) died. 



lEqa u 'wE a 



died 



la 16 

his 



a'la. 

child. 



la" a'la. 

his child. 

H^kwalnta 58 

Very bad his 

A'yu M effi'ye 57 

Surely *--»--■> 



indeed 
it was 



In 17 he'niye M 

Not long tune 

fl 50 fluwe' x tcis* 

heart 

Ie 29 wfindj 42 



{23 

when 



(he) 
went. 



la u8 

that 
one 

"Ta'I 84 

"Halloo, 



dowa'ya 58 

wants ft 



slal 35 

cousin! 



wu'txe 

(to) return 

A'yu" 

Surely 



te'fs 83 

this our 
(dual) 

a'la." 

children." 



a'la. 

child. 



KatVmfsen 88 

Five times 



qalfml'ye 18 

morning it gets 



la 18 

his 

CUL 80 
ought 

fix 1 

they 
two 



a'la. 

child. 



he 

Tso 24 

Now 



wutxa'xa 81 

(to) return singly 



wu'txe 

return 



Wfindj" 

Thus 



l»lt.« 

(be) told 
it to him. 



"In" 

"Not 



hel" 

surely 



sla!" 

cousin! 



hanL 48 

shall 

Hats 20 

Just 



thus 

a'yu M 

surely 

Eft" 
about to 

te'is« 

these our 
(dual) 

hanL 48 

shalt 



thou eatl 



e f82 q!a'mtsam! 45 La u8 ni' wets hanL 48 ye e87 fluwe'Hcis." 38 Wfindj 42 

That happy will (be) thy heart." Thus 

one 

"Qaiku 94 fix 1 wutxa'xa' 1 irft« te'is" hl*'me,» ta" 

"(I) thought they return singly about to these our children, and 
two (dual) 



Llft'xEm. 48 

talking 
condition. 



« Possessive pronoun 2d person singular (§ 08). 

*lluive*tc- heart (?); -f« nominal ($ 56). 

*kaCM'mU foue; -tn multiplicative ($75). 

" Syntactic particle denoting the optative ( § 91). 

« Possessive pronoun 1st person singular (S 98). 

« Modal adverb ($106). 

**l!6t to speak; -xRm generic (S 30). 

" Syntactic particle denoting degree of certainty (|$ 88, 7). 

*q!m- to eat; -ts transitive (§ 26); -am ($$ 55, 11). 

"Syntactic particle ($87). 

«W- to tell to; -t transitive ($26). 

"Syntactic particle ($ 89). 

"In not; -iye transitional ($85). 

••Sign of possession ($ 97). 

uloIo- to get even with; -ami transitive subject and object pronoun i— thee ($$ 46, 10). 

**hanL shall; il surely ($$ 87, 88, 7). 

" Modal adverb ($ 106). 

"Modal adverb ($106). 

" Temporal adverb ($ 105). 

"Syntactic particle ($ 93); to so [literally, verily, not so] ($ 106). 

w dl syntactic particle ($ 90); -lye transitional ($ 85). 

" ddvh to wish, to desire; -dya non-active object pronoun ($ 47). 

"Local adverb ($104). 

"Syntactic particle ($$ 90, 91). 

• Reduplicated stem umtxe to cone rack ($83). 
"Syntactic particle ($ 87). 

• Possessive pronoun inclusive, dual ($ 98). 

" Syntactic particle denoting degree of knowledge ($ 88). 
"Conjunction ($110). 
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qats 48 la u8 6n M d5wa'ya M xwftndj. 67 H§ ifl8 hanL" yfqa 69 In 17 

however that thou didst want thus. (Emphatic) shall still not 

thing not it 

wiltxa'xa 81 Ett 62 yanLawe 70 ma lEqa u 'wE, 21 nayim 71 6n M dOwa'ya 68 

return singly going to whenever beings die, because thou not didst want 

it 

xwftndj. 67 Xnowe 72 i 23 eft 67 tE 73 xwftndj 67 e" 3 flta'fs." 74 Wftndj 42 

thus. Right when indeed that thus thou didst tell it Thus 

there to, thou— me." 

tcfne'henl." Ma 75 xnowe 72 lEla u3 wand] 42 Pit. 47 Kat'E'misen 38 

thinking (he) is. However right that's thus (he) told it Five times 

(the thing) to him. 

qatfmI'ye 13 uL 40 wutxa'xa 61 Eft, 62 yuL 76 xwftndj 67 Llftts. 77 LE'ja ul, 40 

morning it should return singly going if thus speak. Good would 

gets to should be 

yuL 76 katE'mfsen 39 qaliml'ye 13 wutxa'xa 61 Eit 62 hE 28 mft lEqa u 'wE. 21 

if five times morning it return singly in ten- the people die. 

should gets tion (who) 

Tso 24 yiqai'nl 78 hela'qaxEm. 78 Wftndj 42 hfttctlenl'yeqEm. 80 

Now solar it got (the story). Thus the story is being told. 

[Translation] 

Once upon a time there were two cousins. They lived together. 
They were both married, and each had a little boy. One morning one 
of the boys became sick. He was not sick long before he died. The 
father felt sorry when the child died. Then they buried it. 

The next day he (the father of the dead boy) could not eat. He was 
merely looking at the dead child. On the fourth day he went to his 
cousin. " Halloo, cousin I What do you think? Should my child re- 
turn after five days?" — "Oh, no, cousin I" answered the other one. 
"You simply eat, and you will feel happy." He did not know what 
to answer. He was merely thinking to himself, "I will certainly get 
even with you." 

After a short time the other man's child became sick. It was not 
ill very long before it died. The father was very much grieved when 
his child died. He therefore went to his neighbor and said to him* 
"Halloo, cousin! I think our two children ought to return. They 
ought to come back after five days." But the other man answered, 

«c« thoc (| 18) ; in not ($ 112, 9). 
«x- modal (§ 24); w&ndj thus (| 106). 

• Syntactic particle ($ 93). 

• Syntactic particle ($ 89). 

™yanL ip (future)($ 91); he customarily ($ 87). 

" Syntactic particle ($ 89). 

»z- modal ($ 24); ndwe all bight. 

it Demonstrative pronoun (§ 100). 

?«itf- to tell, -t transitive ($ 26); -dis transitive subject and object pronoun ($ 46). 

« Syntactic particle ($ 89). 

"Particle denoting the optative (§ 91). 

"£/£- to speak; -U transitive (§ 26). 

*Adverb(f 104). 

"hdaq to arrive; -xsm generic (§§ 80 4 11). 

*>Mtctt! stoby; -enl verbal (§{ 45, 11); -iyeqxm passive (| 40). 
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"Oh, no, cousin! You just eat and you will feel happy again. I 
had intended that our dead children should come back, but you did 
not wish it that way. And now, whenever people die, they will not 
come back, because you objected to it. You were right when you 
spoke against it." 

He was justified in thus addressing him. People would have come 
back after five days if he had originally consented to it. It would 
have been good if the dead people could come back. Here the story 
ends. In this manner people relate this story. 

The Theft of Fire and Water 

Nma'henet 1 tE 2 Llta. Go u s 8 tcltc 4 ffmx'ne 15 mfi. 

With people it that land. All kind* mixed up (they (the) 

(mutually) was there were) mutually beings. 

tl 6 k'latclwal. 7 tl 6 k-!ftxa a p. 7 I 8 di*l 9 II* Lowe^wat 10 

They without fire. They without water. When something they eat frequently 

Bit, 11 la u2 fl 6 Llpeqaqa^wat. 13 Xle'itc 18 t'a'lats." La uJ 

intend, that they in the arm-pits to be, With it with (they) dance. Those 

thing cause it frequently. 

tEmfi'Le 15 mft la u2 tclicite/e'wat 16 he. 11 Ts6 8 he 11 pf'ctcl, 17 

old people that cause it to be under- custom- Now custom- warm it 

thing neath, frequently arily. arily gets, 

tso 8 he 11 la u3 qlmits. 18 Yuwe 19 qa'lyeq Ll'le, la u3 he 11 fl § 

now custom- that (they) eat. Whenever salmon comes they are usually they 

arily thing out, the ones 

LtLle^yat. 20 Wand] 21 yuxtfk' 31 he'll 23 Lowa'was. 38 La° 2 

scoop it out. That way barely their food. That 

thing 

skweyenfyeqEm 34 1b 35 tclwal. "Xtcl'tcu 28 ul, 37 yuL 37 la° 3 Ifn 38 

it is talked about the fire. "How would if that we 

it be, should thing 

in- adverbial (§ 21); md people; -c auxiliary (§§ 44,10); -n distributive (§§37,25); -t transitive 
(SS26.4). 
i Demonstrative pronoun (§ 100). 
•Numeral particle (5 109). 
♦ Particle (§112). 

*Hmx- to mix; -Mi distributive (| 87). 
"Personal pronoun 3d person plural (| 18) 
ffcW privative {§ 20). 
^Conjunction (§ 110). 
» Pronominal particle (5 108), 
i0f,6u- to eat; -Siwai frequentative (§§ 83,8). 
"Syntactic particle (§87). 

i*L'peq- to be in arm-pits: -aZiwat frequentative causative ($ 84); see also reduplication (§88). 
"z- Instrumental (§ 24); Is article ($ 17); -Etc instrumental ($ 70). 
"t'al- to dance; -to transitive (§ 26). 
« Plural formation (§78). 

utcttcU mat; -aBtwat frequentative causative ($84). 
Mpictc- to be warm; -I neutral intransitive (| 31). 
i*q!m- TO eat; -r« transitive (§26). 
wyii very (§ 106); he customarily ($ 87); see also $9. 
*>LtL!- to scoop out; -lyat causative (§§ 27, 2). 
» Modal adverb (§106). 
n Possessive pronoun 3d person plural (§ 98). 
"loo- TO eat; -clu-a* verbal abstract (§§ 59,8). 
*tku>- to talk about; -eni verbal (§ 45); -iyeqsm passive (§§ 40,9). 
•Article (§ 17). 

»z- modal (§ 24) ; telle manner (§ 112); -ti Interrogative (§73). 
"Syntactic particle (§91). 
■ Personal pronoun 1st person plural (§18). 
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J-ata'ya?"»— "Tel 80 ham," tfn* la." Ta6» §'yu M td«° fl« la. 

go to it?"— "There shall we go." Now surely there they went. 

A'yu 21 td 80 A 6 he'Iaq. A'yu 21 tclfla'at 82 tE 2 tclwfil, f 8 11* 

Surely there they arrived. Surely to burn it is that Are, when they 

caused there 

te^tits. 88 Hats 8 yfqax 84 k'ild'wtt 88 Ie 25 xft^p. Ldwa'kats 88 

entered. Just right away (he) saw it the water. Sat 

tcl 80 Ie 86 mfi ha'lqait. 87 Xta'nuxwitc 88 LOwa'kats. 88 "Ta'I 89 

there the person (he) came to. Sideways (he) was sitting. "Halloo, 

sla! ts 40 all'canl 41 hanL." 81 Hats 8 kwa 43 in 4 klayaha'g'wat. 48 

cousin! We play shall." Just as if not (he) hears it. 

two 

XpEkwlltcume 44 Ldwa'kats. 88 Ts5 8 he'niye, 45 ts5 8 flxats. 48 

From the opposite side (he) sat. Now (after) a while now (he)ooked 

at him. 

"Qanfya'ta 47 e* 48 heg'ne u49 sla hftc 50 cantE?" 51 Wand] 81 Llats. 88 

Stranger thou my cousin (surprise) (?) " Thus (he) spoke. 

"E f48 lEqa u wlya'tanI 58 l." 64 "Ma 34 cku 42 e f48 hen 49 nlla'hatcEm" 

"Thou storytell must" "But it must thon my at priority 

be 

la ye f58 ha u 'we." w Ts5 8 qats 84 Lle'tc. He'niye 45 e'he qand'tca. 58 

goes thy growth." Now, however, (he) went Awhile (he) was outside. 

out gone 

Tso 8 aso' 69 te^tfts. 88 "T&'I 89 sla! Anta 89 te 12 nl'klwa 81 ye f ne uM 

Now again (he) entered. "Halloo, cousin!" Look this used (to be) thy 

here 

ye f ne uM pl4 la u2 Lla'nex. 80 Te 2 hen'ne u49 pi 1 ! la ua 

thy Indian that (is) new. That my Indian that 

cradle one there cradle one 

te 13 nl'klwa 81 ye«ne uM na u 'hin, ta 8 te 12 nl'klwa 81 

this used (to be) thy shinny-club, and this used (to be) 

here here 

»ta- to oo; -t transitive ($ 26); -dya non-active object pronoun (S 47). 

m Local adverb ($104). 

•» Syntactic particle ($ 87). 

**tc.'U- to burn; -eet causative passive ($$ 41,7). 

**te*t' to sntib; -U transitive (| 26). 

"Syntactic particle ($ 89). 

»*«5«- to she; -t transitive (Si 26,8). 

"Lduku- to sit; -U transitive ($$ 26,11). 

*heUt to arrive; -t transitive ($$ 26,7,11). 

»x- modal (§ 24); tanux*- side; -Uc modal ($$ 67,8). 

"Interjection (5 111). 

•Personal pronoun inclusive, dual (§ 18). 

«»oZec toy; -enl verbal (§§ 46,7). 

"Syntactic particle (S 88). 

*k!ayaha- to hear; -ihoat frequentative (S 83). 

**x~ locative ($ 22); pMkuril- opposite; -tc adverbial ($| 26,104); -wnc nominalising (f 64). 

*henl- a while; -iyc transitional (SS 85,9). 

*tfz- to look; -it transitive (§ 26). 

vqantya'ta belonging to a different tribe, a stranger. 

«* Personal pronoun 2d person singular ($18). 

• Possessive pronoun 1st person singular (§ 98). 

••Syntactic particle ($90). 

*»Cnn not be analyzed. 

**&.'#- to speak; -ts transitive (§ 26). 

*lRqa*wlyaLa* stoby (compare lMqa*wE to die) ; enl verbal (51 46, 7). 

" Syntactic particle ($92). 

*n- adverbial (§ 21); Ua before ($ 104); -tc adverbial ($$ 26,103,10,7); -Mm adverbial abstract ($ 68). 

"Possessive pronoun 2d person singular ($$ 18,98). 

"ha*- to grow; < ($ 80); see also $$ 8, 118. 

*qan6- outside; -tc adverbial ($$ 26,104); -a directive ($ 66). 

"Temporal adverb ($106). 

•L.'<ra- new; -be, adjectival ($ 66). 

«oof- old (compare qqlu winter); -*s adjectival ($ 66). 



pI'L 

Indian 
cradle. 


Te 2 

That 
there 


qa'lex 81 

(is) old; 


; ta 8 

and 
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'ne u48 na u 'hfn, 

my shinny-club, 



ta» te" 

and this 
here 

nl'klwa 81 heg'ne 1148 kwa'sis. 62 

used (to be) my ball. 



tS 



5» 



te 12 heg'ne u49 kwa'sis. 82 

this my ball, 

here 

Tel 30 h!to u tsa / tExa. 6S 

There (he) put them down for 
him. 

Tci 80 fl 85 e f48 L5 u k u . 

There surely thou sit down. 



nl'klwa 31 ye £ ne u58 kwa'sis, 82 ta 8 

used (to be) thy ball, and this 

here 

Lla'nex 80 ye f ne u5e kwa'sis. 82 Qa'lex" 

New (is) thy ball. Old (is) 



Kwa 42 

As if 



kwe 42 

perhaps 



yu 21 in 4 ayu 

very not surely 



21 



A'yu 21 

Surely 

fs« 

We 
two 



k-flo'wft. 85 

(he) saw it 



•A' 



y. u 



haiti'tEme u . w 

gamble together. 



"Yi'kwanL" 

"Perhaps shall 



alfcani 41 

play 



dMtcE'tc 88 

something 
with 



"Surely 

ham.." 81 



L M da." 

must cousin.'* 
(be) 

cfll'ye 84 sla. 

indeed cousin 
it is 

Tso* a'yu 21 fix 88 

Now surely they 
two 



ten 70 

th&I 



Ll'tEta 72 Ie 25 na'm E xqa?" 



puts (his) hands the 
behind (his) back 
aeof) 



(one of) 



if would 



wfyetc 

a piece of 
abalone shell 



players?" 

nxwa'lxwal 78 

in eye 



when that 
one 

xtcltc 76 

in the 
manner 

Lexa'tcEm 79 hani* 81 n 77 qa'qal. Cin 80 

Inside, the part shall l sleep. You 

9 77 Ll'tEta." 72 Wandj 21 Lla'xEm. 82 

I put (my hands) Thus talking, 

behind (my) back." condition. 

A'yu 21 yiqa'x 84 wftndj. 21 Tso 8 a'yu 21 



Tcfne'heni. 78 

(He) is thinking. 



Llaqa'e'wat, 71 

point my finger at 
nim frequently, 

"Yi'kuL M 



•• Perhaj 
would 



K 



V 



x'LlSwa'^watf n 

cause it to be inside? 



Surely 

LltE'ta. 72 



that way. 



Now 



surely 



Ll^k-ina'fs 81 haiiL, 81 yarn, 27 

support you— me shall, if shall. 

Wftndj 21 ttt 83 Ie 25 ma'nat 

Thus (he) told the crowd, 

it to 

Llaqa'e'wat, 71 t 8 la u2 



(he) points (the) finger when 
at him, frequently 



A'yu 21 yflxwa' 108 ma L^k'fne^wat, 84 

puts (his) Surely two persons support him steadily, 

hands behind 
(his) back. 

Its6m. 87 Xya'bas 88 yaptftsa 88 la 80 pfUk-fs, 81 te 90 ye'es, la 80 tcul, la 80 

happened. Maggots ate up his anus, his face, his none, his 



that 
one 

Tcl'tcu"^" W 

How 8ur- things 

prise 



*k%Dd*- ? ; -U nominal (§56). 

•Ai'Wu-TOPUT down; -U transitive ($26); -Utx direct object pronoun plural (§64); -a Indirect object 
pronoun ($ 49; see also $ 7). 
*cll syntactic particle ($ 90); -\yt transitional ($ 85). 

• Syntactic particle (§ 88). 

m Personal pronoun 8d person dual ($18). 

"hai- to gamble; -t transitive (§ 26); -t transitive ($ 26); -me* reciprocal (J 29; see also $ 4). 

*yiku syntactic particle ($88); ham shall ($$ 87, 8, 9). 

»di<l something (| 108); -tc adverbial ($25); -Etc instrumental ($70). 

70 personal pronoun 1st person singular ($$ 18, 98). 

"L/a^a- to point at; -Huxa frequentative ($83). 

i*LftBla to put one's hand behind the back (during a game). 

"tern- to think; -enl verbal ($$ 45, 10). 

»« ytku perhaps ($ 88); ul would be i$$ 91, 9). 

"X- modal ($ 24); tdtc particle ($ 112). 

«n- adverbial ($ 21); zwalxwal eye ($$ 83, 116). 

"Personal pronoun 1st person singular ($ 18) . 

*x-z,/d«- to be inside ($ 54); -atiwat frequentative causative ($$ 34, 8). 

"lexatc inside ($104); -Mm adverbial abstract ($58). 

•Personal pronoun 2d person plural ($ 18) . 

tU/dxJrfn- to steady, to SUPPORT; -&t$ transitive, subject and object pronoun thou-me ($46). 

• Ltd- to talk; -xMm generic suffix ($ 80). 
•if tf- to say to; -t transitive ($ 26). 

**L!o*kin- to support; -liwat frequentative ($ 33). 

• /ci/c particle ($ 112); -ft interrogative ($73). 

• Syntactic particle denoting surprise ($ 90). 

•» Us- to do, to be ($ 113); -im suffix defining the subject ($ 30). 

"z- discriminative ($23); yabat maggot. 

»yab- maooot; -t transitive ($ 26); -U transitive ($$ 26, 25); -a indirect object pronoun ($ 49). 

m Possessive pronoun 3d person singular ($98). 

n pUtk'- anus; -is nominal ($56). 
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k u ha'nas. His 8 Inlbenl'y eEs w xya'bas 88 qlmlts. 18 La u2 In 4 la u3 

ears. Also (in) no time maggots ate him. That not that 

one thing 

fixate. 46 Hate 8 yf'qa 34 tci 80 Lowa'kats." Xyfixwft' 83 ma 

(at) looked. Just continually there (he) sat. Two per- 

sons 

Llo^k'tne^wat 84 xpqai'hltc. 84 Wi'yax xxldwa'^wat 78 l&n* 5 

support him steadily from (the) back. Abalone shell (he) caused to be his in 

inside 

xwa'lxwal. Lexa'tcEm 79 qa'qal. La ua qats 84 kwa 42 a'yu 21 

eye. Inside, the part (he) slept. That one just as if surely 

kwfnait." Hitc 50 wi'yax 1e 25 x'LlI'ye 97 lfin* xwa'lxwal. Hate 8 

looked at it. Surprise abalone it inside it is his in eye. Just 

shell 

la'raak* Lowa'kats. 8 * Asi'l 80 la ft 98 x'iluwl'ye" Iex 100 ya'bas, i 8 

bones sitting. Halfway goes its growth (of) the maggots, when 

la u 3 xya'bas w Lowe 1 ' wa t 10 Itee'te 101 yiku M 11 " la u 2 heni'y era n 

that the maggots eat him continually. May be surely he for some time 

one 

hi'nl^LSwa'kate. 88 T8o 8 wfindj 21 tcine'henl. 78 "YikwanL 68 dfttcE'tc 69 

there (he) sat. Now thus thinking. "Perhaps shall something 

with 

tE£ 70 Llaqa'e'wat?" 71 Hats 8 kwanL 103 In 4 yu 21 d?! 9 qaya u 'wlye, 108 

that I point my finger at Just as if not very something scared, 

nim frequentlyr 1 shall he becomes 

vul » xle'itc "n" Ltaqa'e'wat." " Wandj 2l tdne'henl. 78 Yi'qa M In * 

if would with it °I point my fingers at Thus thinking. Still not 

with him frequently." 

I'lxats" Ie* 8 ya'bas; mi" fl 85 hats 8 la'mak* sli/ne 1 . 10 * Yi'qa" In 4 

(he) looked the maggots; how- surely just bones joined Still not 

at ever together. 

fixate. 46 "CPn 106 k-elle^wat. 108 Cin 80 sqate hanL 31 tE a tc!wal, yarn. 27 

(he) looked "You not forget it You grab shall that fire, if shall 

at it. there 

fin 28 tqats. 107 La u2 his 8 tE 2 xa a p cin 80 x-intl'ta 108 hanL." 81 

we win (game). That one also that water you cause it to run shall." 

there 

Wfindj 21 Lla'xEm. 82 Yixe 1 ' 109 ma wandj 21 Lla'xEm. 82 "Nfi'xkan 110 

That way talking, One person that way talking, "I 

condition. condition. 

hanL 81 la u2 n 77 x'intl'yat 111 tE 2 xa'p.— Te i2 la u2 e £48 x'inti'yat 111 hanL 81 

shall (be) the I run, cause it that water*— This the you to run, cause it shall 
one there here one 

»»fn negation (§ 112) ; I abbreviated form of dUl (§ 108); Jierilye a while; -sb noun of quality (§ 57). 

•» x- discriminative (5 23); y&'xwd two ($ 101). 

•*x- from (5 22); pqai back; -Uc local suffix (§§ C7, 10). 

•» Id possessive pronoun 3d person singular ($ 98); n- adverbial (§ 21). 

—kwina- to look; -t transitive ($26). 

*z-l!- to be inside ($ 54); -iye transitional (§ 35). 

••Sign of possession (5 97). 

"z'iZit- deep; -iye nominal suffix ($§80,8). 

i»Im article ($ 17); x- discriminative (§ 23). 

»« See $ 113. 

i*kwa as if (§ 88); hanL shall ($§ 87, 9). 

im qaya*- to be afraid; -iye transitional (S§35, 8) 

>•• sto- to join; -n& distributive (5 37). 

»* cfn personal pronoun, 2d person plural (| 96); in not (see $ 9$. 

i*k-d- to forget; -&wat frequentative ($ 33); see $ 83. 

lor tq. to win; -U transitive (§26). 

i*xMnt- to bun; -iyai causative (§ 27); -o indirect object pronoun (§$ 49, 11). 

i» Cardinal numeral ($ 101) . 

"• Personal pronoun 1st person singular ($ 96). 

"» xsnt- to bun; -iyat causative (§ 27). 
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tE 2 tclwfil." Ts5 8 xwftndj^lUt. 88 "Kwi'yai 112 halt! 1 " e'ne 114 he 11 

that fire." Now thus (he) told "Now now thou custom- 

there it to arily 

him. 

LltE'ta." 73 Wandj^lUt 88 "YrkwanL^dHtcE'tc^tEn 70 Llaqa^wat?" 71 

put (thy) Thus (he) told "Perhaps shall something this point the finger at 

hands behind it to with here I him continually?" 

(thy) back." him 

"Hats 8 in 4 yu 21 dl 1 ! 8 yu 21 qayawa'waL. 116 Lo llfl l 117 ul 27 lE'ja, 

"Just not very some- very scaring. That necea- would good, 

thing thing sarily be 

yuL 27 x-owa'vasEtc 118 n 77 L!aqa'e l wat." 71 K-Iatclha'yfms 118 la u * 

if snake with I point (my) finger at Without dying down that one 

should him continually." (the fire) 

tcltla'at 120 Ts5 8 a'yu 21 x'owa'yasEtc 118 Lla'qat. 121 Lowltl'yeqEm. 122 

to burn, it is Now surely snake with (he) pointed (He) is watching 

caused. (the) finger himself. 

at him. 

X-owS/yas han 128 djt'letc xa'l'mats. 124 Hats 125 kwa* 2 xtcltc 7 

Snake his at thighs wraps around. . Just looks like something 

Its6m. 87 Ma 84 ai'wa 128 In 4 k-llo'wtt. 88 Han 128 we'hel la 02 

happened How- still not (he) sees it His to waist that 

ever one 

he'Iaq Ie 26 x'owa'yas. H&n 128 ye'es la u2 kwa 43 Fnuwtt. 127 

arrived the snake. His to month that one as if threatens 

(to go). 

AkVnak* 128 he^lta hEx 128 x'owa'yas. Hats 8 han 180 kwa 42 

Sticks out (the) tongue the snake. Just will as if 

han 128 tcul la u2 te^tits 38 1e m x'dwa'yas. Qai x -qa'yona'ya, 181 i* 

his in nose that one enter the snake. Afraid, (it) made him, when 

la u2 k-flo'wit. 85 Si'xtts 182 e^qatee. 188 NEqa'ya. 184 Llxana'ySm 125 

that (he) saw it. (He) shook it one side to. (He) ran away Throw (indefinite) 

one off from it (People snout at him) 

ye'es. X-fxIntu 188 Ie 25 tclwal. He'kwaln 187 xhu'wls 188 ma 

mouth. (It) is being taken the fire. Very poor person 

away quickly (is) 

la u2 xlnti'yat 111 Ie 25 tclwal H^yu 188 xtc&'yux u188 ma la u2 

the (to) run, causes the fire. Very small person the 

one (he is) one 

ni Temporal adverb ($ 106). 

»» Temporal adverb ($ 106). 

"« Personal pronoun 2d person singular ($96). 

niqaya*- to fear; -&wol nominal suffix (§69). 

us Demonstrative pronoun (5 100). 

i» Syntactic particle ( $ 92) . 

ntx'dw&yas snake; -xtc instrumental ($ 70). 

nok-Id- privative ($ 20); tclha- to extinguish; -dytms nominal ($ 80). 

w» icM- to burn; -oat passive causative ($$ 41. 7). 

^Uaqa- to point at with one's finger; -f transitive (§26). 

in louxt- to watch; -iyeqEtn passive ($$ 40, 3, 11). 

m/uJ possessive pronoun 3d person singular (| 98) ; n- adverbial (5 21). 

n*zcUm- to wrap around; -U transitive (S 26). 

"•Conjunction ($ 110). 

"•Temporal adverb ($ 105). 

itiUnuxvi vert, modal adverb (| 106); -t transitive ($26). 

i*altank'- to stick out ($4). 

»» hs article ( $ 17) ; x- discriminative ( $ 23) . 

^Syntactic particle ($ 87). 

woayau- to scare; -andya direct and indirect object pronoun ($$ 60, 3, 82). 

>»«isr- to shake off; -ts transitive ($26). 

» Local adverb ($$ 104, 103, 66). 

iMnxg to run away; -dya non-active object pronoun ($ 47). 

WLlxan- to throw; -dya ($ 47) ; -Im suffix defining the subject ($$ 30, 9). 

i»x'BiU- to run; -ft present passive ($$ 38, 82). 

»« Syntactic particle ($93). 

i*z- discriminative ($28). 

"•W syntactic particle ($ 93); yd very, modal adverb ($ 108). 
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tlkwftea 140 1b 26 xa*p. Xplye'etc 141 L°wa'hait 142 hE 26 m§n. 14S 

kicks It the water. In the manner of run the people. 

going home 

K u ha'Basatc 144 ha u2 hsxalxa'yu 145 hE 25 tclwal. Nle'hl 146 la fi 98 

Ear in that one was put in the fire. With it goes his 

x-na'at. 147 Le 28 xa*p ha'kwal 148 hE'mtset, 149 i 8 la u2 tlkwi'tea. 140 

quickness The water as if (to) lay bare, when that kicked it. 

(he runs). caused, it was, one 

Mandi 160 hats 8 g-rmteet 151 lE'tstx\ 152 K u mene'lletc ,53 Llxa'na 154 

Already Just (to) rain caused right here. Brush into (he) threw it, 

it was 

lis 25 tclwal. Klwe'hetc 165 la u3 Llxant. 156 Hats 8 Llxant, 156 

the fire. Willow into that threw it. Just (he) threw it, 

one 

mandi 150 Ikwt'Iltu. 157 Tso 8 aso' 150 tl 6 wu'txe tsiVti. 168 

already to blaze, it begins. Now again they returned here. 

Xtemi'towetc 159 Ml 160 ntclwa'le. 181 Xtemi'towetc 1M towe 182 

From that time on they with fire are. From that time on usually 

gi'mlt. 183 La u2 xwandj 21 towe 182 g-i'mlt. 188 Xwandj 21 La 184 

(it) rains. That (is) thus (the usually (it) rains. That way only 

manner how) 

kwee'nlyem. 165 Tso 8 tcl 80 a'wixEm. 188 

know it (indefinite). Now there end, condition. 

[Translation] 

The earth was full of people. All kinds of people lived in a 
mixed -up fashion. They had no fire or water. Whenever they 
wanted to eat, they would put the food under their arms (in order 
to heat it). They would dance with it, or the old people would sit on 
it. And when the food became warm, then they would eat it. When- 
ever salmon came ashore, they used to scoop it out. 

»«°t'*w- to kick; -to transitive ($ 26); -a indirect object pronoun (| 49). 

"»z- modal (§ 24); pU'- to qo home; -eetc modal ($ 86; also $ 3). 

"*iotMiAa<- to run; -t transitive (S 26). 

»« Plural formation (| 78). 

mtuha'iUu bar; -etc local (Si 68, 7). 

"*taz- to be inside (singular object); -dyu past passive (5$ 89, 83, 54). 

i*rtr adverbial (§ 21); -Im article (S 17); -I instrumental ($$ 80, 10). 

n»8ee$U8. 

"•Syntactic particle ($88). 

i*hxm- to lay open; -U transitive (| 26); -et causative passive (| 41). 

»» Temporal adverb (§105). 

**g-lm- to rain; -U transitive (I 26); d causative passive (§41). 

i*ls article (| 17); Utxr here, local adverb ($ 104). 

u*k*meneW brush; -etc local ($68). 

i*L.'xanr to throw; -a indirect object pronoun ($ 49). 

**k!wehe- willow; -etc local ($$ 68, 9). 

i*L.'xan- to throw; -t transitive (S 26). 

wikioUr to blaze; -t transitive; -u transitional (§§ 35, 114). 

»* Local adverb (S 104). 

i»x- from, locative (§22); temUowetc (see $ 106). ' 

u*Ib article (| 17); U personal pronoun 3d person plural ($ 96). 

i«n- with, instrumental ($21); tclwdi fire; -e auxiliary ($ 44). 

i«See$87. 

M"piro- to rain; -t transitional ($$ 26, 114). 

"Syntactic particle ($ 94). 

"tfcwoan- to know; -dya non-active object pronoun ($ 47); -im suffix defining the subject ($$ 30, 7). 

i«£»- to finish, to end; -zxm generic (| 30). 
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In this manner they had hardly any food. They were all the time 
talking about fire. u How would it be if we should go after fire?"— 
"Let us go." They went. When they arrived, they found the fire 
burning; and one of them saw the water. The chief of the people 
(to whom they came) was sitting indoors. He was sitting sideways. 
" Halloo, cousin I" said the earth-chief. u Let us gamble (for the fire 
and water)!" The sky -chief acted as if he did not hear. The earth- 
chief sat down opposite him. After a short time the sky-chief looked 
up and said, "You belong to a different tribe, so in what way are you 
my cousin? You must tell a 9tory." But the earth-chief answered, 
"You are older than I," and he went out. After a while he came 
back and said, " Halloo, cousin! Look! this here is your Indian cra- 
dle. 1 Your Indian cradle 1 is new, while mine is old. And this here 
is your shinny-club, 2 while that there is my shinny-club. 2 This is 
your ball, 2 and that one is my ball. 2 Your ball 2 is new, but mine is 
old. Is it not so ?" Then he put all these things before him. The sky- 
chief looked at them, and said, " Indeed, it is so, O cousin! Sit down 
here, we will gamble." 

They began to play. The earth-chief thought to himself, " With 
what shall I point my finger at the player who puts his hand behind his 
back? Suppose I put a piece of abalone shell into my eye? I will 
sleep in the inside part of my eye." Then he said to his followers, 
44 You shall support me when I put my hands behind ray back;" and 
what he demanded was done. 

Then he pointed his finger at him (the sky-chief) when he put his 
hand behind his back. Two men were supporting him. Thus things 
happened. Maggots began to eat up his (the sky-chief's) anus, his 
face, his nose, his ears. Soon the maggots ate him up; but he did 
not notice it. He kept on sitting there. Two men were still sup- 
porting him from the back. He had an abalone shell in his eye, and 
was sleeping in that inside part. Now it seemed as if the sky-chief 
were looking at it. To his surprise, he saw an abalone shell in the 
other man's eye. By this time only bones had remained of him, for 

»" Cradle " or "bed" is a piece of canvas (in former days tanned hide) spread on the ground and 
stretched by means of pegs or nails, before which the player participating In the so-called "game of 
guessing" was squatting, while mixing the sticks in his hands, which were held behind his back. Upon 
receiving the guesslng-signal from a player of the opposite side, the sticks were thrown on the "cradle,'' 
usually one by one, while the marked stick was laid bare. 

1 The informant was mistaken in the use of these terms. " Club " and "ball *' are used in a game 
of shinny, while the game played by the two chiefs was the favorite game of u guessing." 
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the maggots had eaten up almost half of his body. The earth-chief 
was sitting there for a while, and began to think, " With what shall 
I point my finger at him? It seems that I ought to point at him with 
some very terrible thing." The sky-chief still did not look at the 
maggots. Only his bones, joined together, were sitting there. Still 
he did not look. 

Now the earth-chief said to his people, "Don't forget to seize the 
fire as soon as we win the game. — And you take hold of the water." 
One of his men said, " I will run away with the water, and you ought 
to run with the fire." The earth-chief said to the head man of the 
sky-people, u Now it is your turn to put your hands behind your 
back." All the time he was thinking to himself, "With what shall I 
point my finger at him? It seems that nothing terrifies him. It will 
be very good if I point at him with a snake." 

In the mean time the fire kept on burning. He then pointed at him 
with a snake. But he (the sky-chief) was on the lookout. The snake 
coiled around his thigh. Still he did not mind it. It crawled up to 
his waist and threatened to go into his mouth, all the while sticking 
out its tongue. Soon it seemed as if it were about to enter his nose. 
The sky-chief became afraid when he saw this. He shook off the 
snake and ran away. People were shouting at him. 

The earth people quickly seized the fire. A very poor man ran away 
with the fire, while a little man kicked the water. They were running 
homewards. The man put the fire into his ear while running. As 
soon as the water was spilled, it began to rain. The fire was thrown 
into some willow-brush, and soon began to blaze. Thus they returned. 
From that time on, people have had fire; and from that time on, it has 
rained. Thus only the story is known. This is the end of it. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In 1884 J. Owen Dorsey spent a month at the Siletz reservation, 
Oregon, collecting short vocabularies of the Siuslaw and Lower Ump- 
qua, as well as of other languages. Prior to Dorsey's investigations 
the linguistic position of Siuslaw and Lower Umpqua was a debated 
question. Some investigators believed that these two dialects belonged 
to the Yakonan family; while others, notably Latham and Gatschet, 
held them to form a distinct stock, although they observed marked agree- 
ment with some features of the Yakonan. After a superficial inves- 
tigation, lasting less than a month, Dorsey came to the conclusion 
that Siuslaw and Lower Umpqua were dialects belonging to the 
Yakonan stock. This assertion was repeated by J. W. Powell in his 
"Indian Linguistic Families" (Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, p. 134), and was held to be correct by ail 
subsequent students of American Indian languages. This view, how- 
ever, is not in harmony with my own investigations. A closer study 
of Alsea (one of the Yakonan dialects) on the one hand, and of Lower 
Umpqua on the other, proves conclusively that Siuslaw and Lower 
Umpqua form a distinct family, which I propose to call the Siuslawan 
linguistic stock. 1 The term u Siuslaw" was given preference over 
44 Umpqua "or " Lower Umpqua," in order to avoid the ambiguity of 
meaning which might arise from the fact that we have become accus- 
tomed to call the Athapascan dialect, spoken on the upper course of the 
Umpqua river, the " Upper Umpqua." 

The material on which the following sketch is based was collected, 
under the joint auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnology and of 
Columbia University, on the Siletz reservation, Oregon, during the 
months of March, April, and May, 1911. 

My principal informant was Louisa Smith, a Lower Umpqua 
Indian over 70 years of age. Her advanced years, her absolute 
lack of knowledge of the English language, her ill health, and, above 
all, the fact that prior to my arrival on the reservation she had 

»It la not at all impossible that this stock, the Yakonan, Kusan, and perhaps the Kalapuyan, may 
eventually prove to be genetically related. Their affinities are so remote, however, that I prefer to 
take a conservative position, and to treat them for the time being as independent stocks. 
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not used her native tongue for a considerable period, rendered her 
a poor, though willing informant. In the course of this investiga- 
tion it was therefore necessary to employ such additional inform- 
ants and interpreters as were available. By far the most important 
of these was William Smith, an Alsea Indian and the husband of 
Louisa, who had spent his childhood among the Siuslaw Indians, 
from whom he had gained a fairly good knowledge of their language. 
But he, too, was far from being an ideal informant. His command 
of English was imperfect, his degree of intelligence rather limited, 
his pronunciation of Lower Umpqua was affected by Alsea pho- 
netics, and he was only too often unable to keep apart the Siuslaw, 
Lower Umpqua, and Alsea forms of a given word. However, in 
spite of these deficiencies, his services proved highly valuable, 
because, having previously assisted me in my work on the Alsea 
language, he knew more or less what was wanted of him. My 
other informants were Spencer Scott, a son of Louisa; Louis Smith, 
a full-blooded Lower Umpqua Indian; and Hank Johnson, the son 
of a Lower Umpqua father and of an Alsea mother. The three 
last mentioned were, comparatively speaking, young men, whose 
knowledge of Lower Umpqua was imperfect and rather vague. 
They were employed solely for the purpose of settling questions 
that pertained to phonetics, and of disentangling the frequent diffi- 
culties that were involved in the collection and translation of texts; 
and if I add that throughout the progress of this work, Louisa 
Smith was suffering from a severe ear-ache (which at times ren- 
dered her absolutely deaf), that William Smith had to undergo 
frequent surgical operations because of a poisoned finger, and that 
my other informants could give me only part of their time, I shall 
have mentioned all the difficulties under which the following mate- 
rial was collected. Should this sketch, therefore, be found deficient 
in completeness of treatment and clearness of interpretation, it will 
have to be accounted for by the extraordinary circumstances under 
which the work was conducted. 

But if the actual work involved in this investigation was rather 
trying and tiresome, there were other features connected with it that 
rendered it pleasant and enjoyable. These features consist of the 
many courtesies and helpful assistance received from the inhabitants 
of Siletz; and it is a great source of pleasure to me to record my deep 
gratitude to these kind friends. My greatest obligations are due to 
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Superintendent and Mrs. Knott C. Egbert, to the former for his 
untiring efforts to assist me, both officially and personally, in 
whatever way he could, and to the latter for the motherly care with 
which she attended to my personal wants throughout my stay at the 
reservation. My sincere thanks are also due to Dr. Maximilian F. 
Clausius, the physician of the Siletz agency, for the numerous tokens 
of friendship received at his hand. 
Columbia University, 

September^ 1911. 
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SIUSLAWAN (LOWER UMPQUA) 



By Leo J. Frachtenberg 



§ 1. DISTRIBUTION AND HISTORY 

The Siuslawan stock embraces two closely related dialects — Lower 
Umpqua and Siuslaw — that were spoken by the people living on the 
lower courses of the Umpqua and Siuslaw rivers, in the southern part 
of Oregon. Their northern neighbors were the Alsea Indians l (whom 
they called Hani's hltc% on the east they came in contact with the 
Kalapuya (chiefly the Yonkalla tribe, known to them as the Qafxgax), 
and on the south they were contiguous to the Coos ( Qu'yax). The terri- 
1 tory of the Lower Umpqua was bounded on the north by Five Mile lake, 
on the south by Ten Mile lake, while on the east they claimed the whole 
region adjoining the Umpqua river as far as Scottsburg. The posses- 
sions of the Siuslaw Indians extended as far south as Five Mile lake, on 
the north they bordered on the Yahach river, and eastwards they 
extended as far as Mapleton. Thus it may safely be assumed that 
these two dialects were spoken in the western parts of what are known 
today as Lane and Douglas counties. No information pertaining to 
the previous strength of these two tribes could be obtained. Their 
numbers have been so greatly reduced, that, besides the four indi- 
viduals who served as my informants, and the two or three Siuslaw 
Indians said to be living near Florence, Lane county, there are no 
other members living; and since these people no longer converse 
in their native tongue, the Siuslaw family may be looked upon as an 
extinct linguistic stock. 

i One of the two members of the Yakonan family. 
« For explanation of alphabet see pp. 443, 444. 
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The Lower Umpqua call themselves Qu'itc, and refer to their lan- 
guage as Qu'Ucax wo! as. These terms are of native origin, and are 
formed from the stem qu'l or qo'l south. The Alsea called them Tkid- 
ma e k'j and they were known to the Coos as BUdji'yEx, i. e. northern 
Indians. The Siuslaw refer to themselves as Cd'yucLa, and were 
called Ca'yucLe by the Coos and Qwas or Kwas by the Alsea Indians. 
The etymology of these names could not be ascertained. 

Judging from the scanty notes on Siuslaw obtained by Dorsey and 
myself, the differences between this dialect and Lower Umpqua were 
very slight and of a purely phonetic and lexicographic character. No 
distinct morphological formations were found. The chief phonetic 
feature that seems to separate these two dialects is the change of a 
Lower Umpqua n into I in Siuslaw. 

Lower Umpqua Siuslaw 

pafnu pd'l'u well, spring 76.12 

qanl'nci 19.6 qali'nal knife 50.19 

qa'nrd qa'lni (D.) l face 

tma!vA tela' we (D.) bone 

llwa'nuq" lkwa'luk u (D.) hat 

The lexicographical differences cover a limited number of stems and 
words, of which only a few examples may be quoted here. 

Lower Umpqua Siuslaw • 

la'n- 23.7 Itcbn- to call by name 

atip- yiq!a u - to split (pitch wood) 

iA'u- 8.3 xumc-to come, to approach 23.2 

t!amc 40. 19 • t/i'lmis (D.) child 

xwa'ka 29.5 qami'Lis (D.) head 

IV t! a 1 34.23 utits/u'we (D.) food 

Jc!w%'yd8 a cqalxtc 8 dog 

Jed 1 tan A 34. 10 taPwEx (D.) 5 horse 

Texts of myths and tales in the Lower Umpqua dialect were col- 
lected by the author, and were published by Columbia University.^ 
All references accompanying examples refer to page and line of that 
publication. 

i Words marked (D.) are quoted from Dorsey 's manuscripts in possession of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 
* Coos hwi'yoi. 

•Apparently related to Alsea tcqim. 
« Chinook Jargon. 
» Related to Alsea tlaw&'yu. 
Lower Umpqua Texts, Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, vol. 4. 
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PHONOLOGY (§§ 2-17) 
§ 2. Vowels 

The vowels have short and long quantities. Resonance vowels, 
marked here by superior vowels, are employed often, as is also the 
obscure vowel e, which seems to be related to short a. In some in- 
stances, due to contact phenomena, the obscure vowel partakes of the 
quality of a short o, and is represented here by °. The open e vowel 
appears to be lacking, while the long I frequently glides from I to % 
and resembles a long I. Significant pitch appears in a few cases (see 
p. 447). 

The a*- and a u diphthongs occur in two distinct forms, one with the 
initial element short or long (a*, a u , d', d tt ), and the other with the 
first element short and the second long (a* and cfi). The latter two 
forms are closely related to the long I and u with which they constantly 
interchange. This interchange usually takes place after a, h,rn, n, #, 
a% and /, although numerous instances will be found where the substitu- 
tion of a 1 and cfl for % and u respectively has taken place after vowels 
and consonants other than those enumerated, or where the interchange 
does not occur at all. 

Examples of interchange between I and a 1 : 



inq/a'i 30.23 

mUa'ltbn 

si'mnt 46.18 

tVk*nx here thou 56.19 



inqla'a 1 river 30.20 
qamUa'aHtnmy mother 100. 12 
d'nxaH he thinks 90.15 
ta v k E ns here we two (incl.) 

56.6 
8hjoaha l 'xam, it is placed (in) 
ta l, k*ns aya'gaHi si'xa 1 here 
we two (incl.) shall leave 
our canoe 56.5 
Examples of interchange between u and a a : 



hatc'i'xam he was asked 66.16 
tm!k!yan hl'xiti ha 1 1 am very 
glad 25.8 



waa'un 7.4 

waoca'yiitsmE he gave him 

his . . . 76.9 
klimuiS'Lun 

UyaUXtmn he put it on 11.8 
pUq u tsu'ni made of raccoon 

(hides) 70.23, 24 
kaflutun I tire him out 
yakHstfinu' Llaya! on a small 

place 38.19 



waa'cfln he says to him 20.7 
tkwiha! hefiterriE he buried his . . . 

40.22 
k/imcfiL if Lun I am hitting him 
aqa'qcfln he took it off 13.1 
hamxafni made of tied (grass) 

8.6 
kd'lafitbn I am tired 
mlkla -' Llaya' in a bad place 



12.10; 13.1 



§ 2 
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The Siuslaw 1 system of vowels and diphthongs may be represented 
as follows: 

Vowels Seml-yowela Diphthongs 

a (e) i i o u & w y a* a u a 1 a* u* 

a a e i o u a* d u u { 

The umlauted & occurs rarely, and is pronounced like & in German 
zoahlen; % is pronounced like the Slavic short y- vowel; and H indicates 
very short quantity. 

§3. Consonants 

The consonantic system deviates in a great many respects from 
those of the neighboring tribes. It3 chief characteristics are the total 
absence of the anterior palatal series (gr, &', k*J 9 x'); the absence of 
all sonants excepting d; the presence of a palatal lateral (l 9 ) ; and, 
above all, the occurrence of a double series of glottalized explosives 
differing in the quality and amount of stress employed in their 
production. The real explosives are followed in this sketch by the 
sign of exclamation (!), while the glottalized stops of ordinary strength 
will be found accompanied by the apostrophe ('). The latter seem to 
be confined to the consonants of the dental series and to k. The surds 
t and k occur also as aspirated consonants. 

The following table illustrates the Siuslaw consonantic system: 

Sonant Sard Fortis Aspirated Spirant Nasal 

Velar - q q! - x 

Palatal _. - k{w) k!(w) V 

Alveolar d t t/,t' f 8, c n 

Aff ricative - &, tc to/, tc! - - 

Labial - p p! (J) m 

Lateral - l l! 1,1% I 

Glottal stop e 

Aspiration ' 

y h w K* 

The palatal I' is pronounced like I in the English word lure. The 
glottal stop occurs seldom, and seems to be associated with the explo- 
sive character of the consonants following it, although I did not suc- 
ceed in verifying this connection definitely. The aspiration corre- 

1 Whenever the term "Siuslaw " is used, it is to be understood as referring to the whole group, and 
not to the dialect only. 

§ 3 
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sponds to the character of the vowels and consonants that precede or 
follow it: that is to say, after palatal vowels it is of a palatal character; 
while before the vowels a, 0, and w, and before velar consonants, it 
becomes guttural. When followed by a vowel, it is changed into an h. 

tu K tc- to spear 62.2 tuhatca'yun he spears it 

qaqun- to hear 30.18 qa'<fhantun he heard it 36.23 

rf'tto grow (intr.) 98.10 sihi'tdn xtntyax I began to grow 

up 100.17 
gnu'- to find gnu' hurt (they two) found it 56.9 

wa ft tux again shall ... 11.2 wahalhun htyats&'tsun again he put 

it on 12.1 

In some instances the aspiration results from the dropping of a t 
before a following n (see §} 16, 58, 59). 

J 4. Sound Groupings 
Clusters of two consonants are admissible, except w + any conso- 
nant other than n. Whenever a w is followed by a consonant other 
than ft, it changes into a voiceless w, represented here by hu . Clusters 
of three or more consonants may occur medially or finally, provided 
a nasal or lateral forms the initial sound of such groupings. 

When, owing to grammatical processes, three consonants that can not 
form a cluster come into contact, an obscure or weak vowel (mostly 
e^ a, or i) is inserted between two of the three consonants, thus facili- 
tating the pronunciation of the cluster. 

A similar insertion takes place in initial clusters beginning with m 
or n, and between two consonants belonging to the same series. The 
latter rule applies to clusters in initial, medial, and final position. 
Examples of clusters consisting of w + consonant: 
a { tcnaw- to trade mutually + a { tcna' hu tuxts you two will 

-tux + -ts trade mutually 

Ldlnaw- to hit mutually -f -Em Lclna ,hu matd you hit one an- 

+ -te$ other! 

xmf w na he does 11.11 

Examples of avoidance of clusters in initial position: 

m- (prefix of relationship) mitd, father 54.22 

+ ta father 
m- (prefix of relationship) mMd, mother 54.23 



+ la mother 



§ 4 
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Examples of avoidance of clusters in medial position: 

winoh (to be afraid) +-nawa u x win'xna'waPx they two were 

afraid of each other 86.1,2 
qdtx- (to cry) + -tux qd'txPtux he will cry 

Examples of avoidance of clusters in final position: 
qat<Anl'tx (to keep on going) qatctni'txan I keep 014 going 



+ -n 
qatx (night) +-nx 

ta l k (here) +-ns 
ha'q (ashore) + -nxan 

hatda'yun (he asked him) 

+ -td 
tcin- (to come back) + -nx 



qa if x*nx (at) night thou . . . 

70.18 
ta l 'k*n8 here we two (incl.) 56.6 
hafq'nxan ashore we (excl.) 

88.13 
hatc'a'yunatci ye ask her 74. 10 

tcVnanx they came back 72.23 



Examples of avoidance of clusters of consonants belonging to the 
same series: 



humi'ntc (not) -\--tc 
ants (that one) + ca'ya 
pivla'wax (he intends to hunt) 

-\--xhn 
lit!- (to eat) + -tux 
tctnt (how much) + tEx 
**o<*(such) +L/a' ai 



kumi'ntc*tc not his 92.15 
ants* ca'ya that penis 
pivla f wax u x&n we two (excl.) 
intend to go hunting 54.22 
U'tlHux (you) will eat 50.2 
tdnt* tEx suppose 38.20,21 
8*aH* L/a' ai such a place 15.1 



Examples of clusters permissible in medial or final position 

Final 

tdnq ft poor 16.10 
lahva'vltx (their) . . . was 

taken away 50.22 
lokwl'xamltx his . . . was 

taken away from him 54.14 



Medial 

td'nq/tanx you are poor 
lakwalvltxan my . . . was 

taken 
lahwVxamltxa^ their two . . . 

were taken away from them 



The only consonantic cluster that does not seem to be permissible is 
the grouping of nx + lc. Whenever these three consonants would 
appear together in the above-named order, the x is always changed 
into a. 



U { ya f L!%nx (you will be shot) 

+ lc u n& 
kHoa 1 'ninx(they will be beaten) 

+ Jc u nh 

§ 4 



tsiya'L flna Tc u na you might get 

shot 
Tc u wa/ K nlna Tc u nh they may be 

beaten 
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An exception to this rule is found in the following sentence: 

Vkwctyimamx Td^Wl'a 1 you may get (some) salmon 48.18 

In like manner the combination nx+U is changed into a* (see J 132). 

yafquyujuvnx (thou Art seen) yaquyu'nana* thou art seen 

+ -u (-a*) here 

§ 5. Accent 

Siuslaw exhibits a stress accent, represented here by the acute mark 
('); and a pitch accent, designated by the mark Q). Only a limited 
number of enclitic and proclitic particles show no accent whatsoever. 
The pitch accent occurs mostly in monosyllabic words that have a 
short vowel, and lends to the syllable a sharp, abrupt intonation. Both 
accents are freely shifted from one syllable to another. It seems, 
however, to be a fixed rule that in the past tense the accent is placed 
on the first syllable, and that the locative case-endings and the adver- 
bial suffixes must be accented. 

fa&qa'q he goes ashore 58.17 ha^qiqyax (having) come a- 

shore 56.13 
qatxi'x it gets dark 64.19 qaPaAxyax it became dark 34.4 

tPwatct'tcuria u x they two are iPwa'tdtcyaxaP-n I have been 

spearing it 56.15, 16 spearing it 66.17 

UloHn pitch 26. 6 ts/Una f (locative case) 94. 18 

li't/a 1 food 34.23 lUlaya' (locative case) 13.7 

IqefHu log 32.21 Iqatuioiyu's (locative case) 

88.16 
pVl'tl lake 62. 18 pVlViyvJs (locative case) 34. 1 1 

si'xa 1 canoe 56.5 SExcPtc into the canoe 34.5 

qa'xHn above, up 34.21 qax&ntci'tc upwards 

Pa'Ua thus 8.7 Patei'tc in that manner 8.1 

ya a i/VsVtn very small 36.23 yalc/foWinu' in a veiy small 

. . . 38.19 

§ 6. Phonetic Laws 

In both dialects a number of phonetic laws are found which affect 
both vowels and consonants. All phonetic processes are due either 
to contact phenomena or to the effects of accent. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
Vocauo Processes: 

(1) Diphthongization of I and u. 

(2) Consonantization of i- and w-. 

§5 5-6 
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(3) Contraction. 

(4) Vocalic hiatus. 

(5) Vocalic harmony. 

(6) Effects of accent. 

CONSONANTIC PROCESSES : 

(1) Consonantic metathesis. 

(2) Consonantic euphony. 

(3) Simplification of double consonants. 

(4) Modifications of t and k. 

(5) Minor consonantic changes. 

§§ 7-12. Vocalic Processes 
§ 7. Diphthong ization of I and u 

This is by far the most important phonetic change, owing to the fact 
that it gives rise to a double form of stems that contain these vowels, 
and because it is employed in certain grammatical processes (see 
§§ 111, 112). The principle maybe described as follows: For the 
purpose of expressing (in nouns) the discriminative case and (in 
verbs) intensity or duration of action, long I and u are changed into 
ya and wa respectively. 

Examples of diphthongization of I: 

h>ya'nyuts<inx I'll take thee 

along 58.6 
ttyatei'tmn he is putting it on 

11.8 
a'nisux ya'lqcfin those two (who) 

are digging (a hole) 84.5 
tfyatx it flops around 36.23 
yoq**ya'wax he intended to see 

70.8 
k!ink K ya'wax(l) intend to go and 

look for 60.5 
qa*'xilnyax along the sky 32.19 



hina'yun he brings him 23.2 
hitsi'xam it is put on 11.8 
tiqa*' he digs 84.2 



citx- to flop 

ya'q*hltunx thou shalt see 

36.25 
H B nx kli'nlcU they went to 

look for 60.5 
Qa'aHcix along the North Fork 

32.19 



Examples of diphthongization of u: 
quni'xamimE it was poured qwa ,K nyux pour it into his 



into his . . . 29.2 
l/xu'xu u ti he knows it 40.16 



§ 7 



29.2 
kumi'ntcPax ts K q L!x w waa^ not 
they two anything knew it 
54.16 
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laku'Jcun he takes it 
tittoa'yun he spears it 64.12 

Ha*x tkuma'yun they two 
made a dam 48.8 

vlltl snow 76.10 

psku'i/a xaLlat' L. f a' ai people 
make shinny-sticks 78.5 



lakwa'h&^n he took it 64.10 
if i w<U<A'tcuna u x they two are 

spearing it 56.15, 16 
Hns tkwa'misun we two (incl.) 

will keep on making dams 

48.14 
wait it snows 
a'ntsux pakwa'wax those two 

(who) are about to play . . . 

shinny 78.10, 11 



Owing to the interchange between I and a 1 and u and a a (see § 2), 
these diphthongs are subject to the same amplification. 



hl'qfaH he started 22.6 
msq/aftx they dance 72.13 

qd'ikin Ie atqa'qcflts (from) 
here he left me 60.4 

Jca*si r 8 he keeps on following 
92.7 



hiq!ya'a u it will be started 32.1 
mEqlya'wax (I) intend to dance 

72.12 
ta v k E n8 aya'qyun here we two 

(incl.) will leave it 56.16, 17 
Wwa&yvJUancft you will follow 

me 92.3 



The change of I into ya often takes place in the third person sin- 



gular, which ends in -i (see p. 468). 
LVwatUn 1 come frequently 

d'nxyat/in I am thinking 

ha'lewat/in I fall frequently 

aA'l'xdn I work 

pEti'tcin I (am) ahead 
ya'q u hin I look 
si'nadn I want 



Ll'watH 68.5, (Li'wat/ya) he 

came frequently 
(ci'ntxyat/i), d'ntxyatlya 17.6 

he is thinking 
(ha'Jcwat/i), ha'Jcwat/ya 90.12 it 

falls continually 
aA'l'xci 50.9, (aA'l'xcya) he was 

working 
pdVtcya he was first 48.11 
ya'q^ya he looked 70.16 
d'ntxya he desires 



§ 8. Consonantization of i- and u- 

The i- and u- elements of the diphthongs are changed into the semi- 
vocalic consonants y and w whenever they are followed by vowels of 
different qualities. This law affects also the simple short or long i~ 
and u- vowels. 

§ 8 
8045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 29 
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Consonantization of i-\ 

pbtca? (he goes over) 4- -a?x 
ll't.'a 1 (food) + -a 

ku { (not) -}- -a u x 
qnuhvt'- (he finds) 4- -a* 
tExmu'ni (male) 4- -a 

xU'xcL- (to work) 4- -a* 
t!l (bear) 4- -uiti 
si'nxi- (to desire) 4- -un, 

Consonantization of u~: 

Llya'a u (fire) 4- -a + -tc 



pttca'ycPx they two go over 88.15 
yd!xatdl8t x nx lit! ay a! for food 

you will always try to look 13.7 
ku'ya*x not they two . . . 98.11 
qnuhu'yun (they) found it 60.7 
la'kukyax tExmu'nya she took a 

mortal man 60.28 
xU*xcya v (they two) worked 48.10 
tllyu'ni made of bear (hides) 70.24 
si'n'xyun 1 want it 15.8 



haf'gmas Llya'watc alongside of the 

fire 25.4, 5 
vMwa'xam he was assured 30. 11 
kumi'ntc xa'ioti not he dies 15.8 
x&'t8! u wa u x two of them 40.18 



wilu- (to affirm) 4- -axam 
xa'u (he died) 4- -& 
xd'ts/u (two) 4- -a u x 

A peculiar case of consonantization seems to have taken place in 
the objective case tcri'wa 32.20, formed from the noun tdL water 36.20. 



§ 9. Contraction 

Contraction of two ©r three vowels following in immediate suc- 
cession does not seem to be of regular occurrence, and there are no 
fixed rules governing this process. The following usages may. how- 
ever, be stated to prevail: 

(1) Short or long i or u following a vowel of different quality form 
diphthongs. 

a 1 <a+i ^Ku + i 
a u <a + u 

The combination i+u, however, does not form a diphthong (see 

§10). 



tEmvf- (to assemble) 4- -Uc 

qa'ntcya (from where) 4- -itc 
gatcu- (to drink) 4- -itxafin 



tsmut'tc xint (they) assembled 

30.15, 16 
qantcya v tc from where 
qatcvf'txa^n (they) drink (from) it 

76.12 



(2) A short vowel preceding another short vowel or a diphthong is 
contracted with the following vowel into a short or long vowel or 
into a diphthong. 

§ 9 
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a'Ua (thus) + -a u x dteaPx thus they two . . . 

waanalwa (to talk to each waana'wa u x they two talk to each 

other) + -a*x other 10. 4 

8*& (this) 4- ~a*xa u x 8*a v xa u x on tnis they two . . . 

88.18 
xa'tslu (two) + ~a u x xa'ts/ux they two . . . 

ycHqa!a iL (a hole) + -un ya'lqafin (they) dig holes 84.5 

a^tdd (camas) + -a u x aP'tcisaPx yuwa v camas they two 

dig 96.18 

(3) The obscure vowel e is contracted with ajl vowels preceding 
it into a vowel of a clear quality. 

hau- (to quit) + -sm ha'um quit I 

n h (I) 4- 'Etnl nam'l of me 20.6 

sPa^na (him) + -Eml Patnalml of him 

An exception is 
wa- (to speak) + -Em walam speak! 

(4) Two long vowels of similar qualities immediately following each 
other are contracted into one long vowel. 

pslcu- (to play shinny) + -us pEku' u 8 (locative case) 78.18 

A peculiar case of contraction has apparently taken place in the 
genitive case lq!anu if ml of hides 102.1, composed of Iqla'nu hide, and 
•End, the genitive case-ending (see § 87). 

Another process of contraction takes place whenever a personal pro- 
noun (see § 24) is added to the suffix -yarn, which expresses the past 
durative tense (see p. 526). In such cases the suffix ~yax8 is invaria- 
bly contracted into -1x8. Attention may be called to the fact that in 
this case we are dealing with a process that is of a character opposite 
to the diphthongization of -$, which has been discussed in § 7. 

a u 8- to sleep 24.1 aPsixdn I have been sleeping, 

instead of aFsyaxsin, 

qatcu- to drink 76.13 qa'tcioctx&n, I have been drinking, 

instead of qa'tcuyaxdvn 

pEku'- to play shinny 9.4 pa'levtxsanx you have been play- 

ing shinny, instead oipaHcuyax- 
sanx 

lit!- to eat 13.10 lVt!lx8 he has been eating, instead 

of li't!yax8 

8 9 
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§ 10. Vocalic Hiatus 

In cases where contraction has not taken place, two vowels occur- 
ring in immediate succession are separated by means of an inserted h 
or by means of the accent. No definite rules could be found that 
would show under what circumstances either of these processes may 
be employed. Separation of two vowels by means of an inserted A 
occurs more regularly than separation by means of accent. 

hl'q/a (dentalia shells) + -a*ni hiq/ahaFni consisting of dentalia 

shells 70.6 
Lxau' (pole) + -%tie Lxa^kinE with a spear (in his 

hand) 64.11 
msJelV (mother-in-law) + -itin mEJdl'hltin my mother-in-law 
Wl'a 1 (salmon) + -anx Wlat'anx xaya v salmon they catch 

82.13, 14 
l\'u (he came) + -tin, Llu'un he arrived 16.3 

$11. Vocalic Harmony 

The tendency towards vocalic euphony is so inconsistent in Siuslaw, 
that one is almost tempted to deny the presence of such a process. 
The two examples I have been able to find are extremely unsatisfac- 
tory and do not permit the formulation of any clearly defined rules. 

hat'mut (all) + -sml hatmutu'Tnl of all 

qa'xHn high up, above 34.21 qaPxHn on top 32.19 

§ 12. Effects of Accent 

Besides the frequent tendency to lengthen the vowel of the syllable 
on which it falls, or to lend to it a clear quality, the loss of accent 
shortens or obscures the quantity of the stem- vowel as soon as it is 
shifted to one of the suffixed syllables. This law appears with such 
regular frequency as to make it a characteristic trait of Siuslaw 
phonology. 

While examples covering the whole vocalic system could not be 
obtained, the following rules seem to prevail: 

(1) The a- j i-, and u- vowels of the stem, when they lose their 
accent, are changed into open i (written here i) or obscure vowels 
whenever they precede or follow non-labialized consonants. 

(2) These vowels are changed — for the sake of harmonization — into 
short u whenever they appear before or after labialized consonants 
or w. 

§§ 10-12 
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(3) The unaccented diphthongs lose the second element, especially 
in cases where the stem-vowel is followed by the accented verbalizing 
suffixes -a* and -u* (see § 75). 

Examples showing the change of a-, i-, and u- vowels before or 
after non-labialized consonants: 



ma'ti dam 48.10 



ts/aln pitch 26.6 
ma a tc it lay 32.22 



yax- to see 34.4 

tdln (they) came back 7.7 

twiH' arrow 50.11 

tifxa 1 boat 56.5 
nmutf- to end 20.5 
hu u n- to be dark 34.8, 9 
sun- to dive 64.21 



mtti'yu' u the art of making dams 

48.11 
mEtl , txa u x they two always made 

dams 50.12, 13 
ts/Una'tc with pitch 24.1 
mit€U ,wi many were lying 36.27 
mEtca'wanx they intended to lie 

down 38.23 
yim'yun he saw it 58.13 
tcEnl'tc oAnt he went back 58.15, 16 
U/Ll!cF he shot 50.20 
UfLhU'tc by means of an arrow 15.8 
SExcfi'tc into (a) boat 34.5 
smtfu*' it ends 14.6 
hvfinu ir it is dark 
dnu if he dives 



Change of a-, i- (and u-) vowels before or after labialized conso- 
nants or w: 



md'q u L crow 34.23 

ya'vftsun (you) will pick 36.18 

ttqwa'Hsm trunk of a tree 

92.5, 6 
rni'kHux he will cut 

Treatment of diphthongs: 

xaHc- to roast (meat) 90.8 
jPatLn- to hunt 15.3 

a u s- to sleep 23.9 * 
tc!ha u c- to be glad 23.3 
qvfV' to dream 68.21 



m u qwa , LEm of crow 34.21 
yuway he digs 96.18 
Uqutm%'a u x qaa? into the 

they two went 92.6 
m u kwa { ' he cuts 



stem 



xatca if he roasts (meat) 

H'nx paLnl'tx they are hunting 

82.16, 17 
a8ii if he sleeps 70.2 
tclhacuf' he is glad 
qufa if he dreams 



Shortening of the stem-vowel frequently takes place after the suf- 
fixation of an additional syllable, regardless of whether the accent 
had been shifted or not. 
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yafxa* much, many 8. 5 ya'xtux (ye two) will multiply 32.6 

yExat'Wax aXntls they (dual) con- 
tinually multiply 98.12 

t/dmc infant 40.19 tft'mctPtux (they) will raise chil- 

dren 32.3 

tdmtca'mt ax 27.10 tc&mtcfi'mya (locative case) 29.1 

In a few instances accent and suffixation have caused the loss or 
addition of a vowel, and hence that of an extra syllable. 

qiutcu'ni woman 30.21 glutcna? (when) he marries 76.8 

mttla'sVin step-father mitta'sVnl'tin my step-f atherl00.5 

tDaaPmuaP (they two) talk to waa'yEmxust (they, two) begin to 
each other 10.7 talk to each other 56.4 

waafmxustx (they) began to talk 
to each other 64.20, 21 
qwyu ,yti nts stone qaifna'tittc upon the rock 62.11 

§§ 13-17. Consonantic Processes 
§ 13. Consonantic Metathesis 

This change affects mostly the subjective suffix for the third per- 
son dual -dPx (see § 24), and (very seldom) the consonantic combina- 
tion n+8 or n+t#. 

In the first instance -a*x is transposed into - w ax (contracted some- 
times into -ux) or whenever it is added to stems or words that pre- 
cede the verbal expression (see § 26). This transposition never takes 
place when the pronoun is suffixed to the verb. 

tsim (always) + -a*x t6Vm w ax always they two . . . 

50.10 
pEnVs (skunk) + -a*a? ants pEnVtPax those two skunks 

88.6, 7 
ants (that one) + -a*x a'nteux those two 52.3, 5 

Pattiltc (thus) + -a*x 8 a at^l t t<f D ax thus they two 50. 15, 16 

H (and, then) + -a*x u, t°ax and they two 

an'tdtc (this his) + -a*x a'ntsbtcx" these their two 50.4 

This transposition is seldom absent; and parallel forms, like a'ntsaPz 
and a'ntsux 50.12, stl'mcPx 50.21, and sti'mPax 52.20, are extremely 
rare. As a matter of fact, the tendency towards the metathesis of 
-d*x is so great that it takes place even in cases where -a*x is suf- 
fixed to stems ending in a vowel. 

§13 
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qwoa'txa* (beaver) + -a*x qwoa'txa lw ax they two (he and) 

beaver 52.4 
^7ra£7 , a(muskrat) + -0 tt a> tdmU'a'wax they two (he and) 

muskrat 64.19 

The transposition of n + 8 and ts actually occurs in a few instances 
only, although I have no doubt that under more favorable con- 
ditions a greater number of cases could have been collected (see 
also p. 599). 

ants . . . liafqa? . . . when tea/no,* Ll'utux when it will come 
he comes ashore 82.5 (this way) 62.21, 22 

. . . ants ikwa'myax when it tsa'ntA if you ... 74.8 
closed up 78.3 

Jcu* nhts if not ... 29.7 

§ 14. Consonantic Euphony 

This law requires that the consonants of the ^-series should corre- 
spond to the quality of the vowel preceding or following it. Hence 
all velar and palatal fc-sounds following a w-vowel become labialized. 
Owing to the fact that Siuslaw does not possess anterior palatal 
sounds, harmonization of consonants does not take place after or 
before i- vowels. 

IJtfanu'k" screech owl 86.1 lhwa'nuq u hat 

tcu'afs vulva 90.16 fa'ntuq/im, moccasins 

qo'ofhn off shore 84.6 ts/u'anvi spoon 

cuqwa'an roast 90.12 k!u x vAna v ice appears 76.13 

qo'ip knee cu'Jcwa sugar 1 

§ 15. Simplification of Double Consonants 

Double consonants, when not kept apart by means of an inserted 
weak vowel (see § 4), are usually simplified. This process especially 
takes place between two t and n sounds, in which case the repeated 
consonant is dropped. This phonetic law is of great importance; and 
it should always be borne in mind, because it affects the subjective 
suffix for the first person singular -w, when following the transitive 
form in -un. In such cases the subjective pronoun is invariably 
dropped; and since the third person singular has no distinct suffix, it 
becomes at times rather difficult to comprehend by which of these two 
persons a given action is performed (§§ 24, 28). 

i English loan-word. 
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hatca't (tall, long) + -?u 
yikt (big) + -?&* 
w&n (now) + -mean 
sV^xyun (he wants it) + -n 
anxa'xefin (he gives it up) + -n 
mi'ltdst (he begins to burn) + 

tx 
yak/Vtc (in pieces) + -yax + 

-nam 

Compare, on the other hand, — 

Vkwa'yun (he takes it) + -na? 
LlwWnlsun (he keeps on tell- 
ing him) + -nx 



ha!tc?u' % a long (time) 48.2 
ytkfu ,wi large size 
wa'nxan now we (excl.) 30.13 
A'ntxyun I want it 30.4 
cmxa'xafin I give him up 60.11 
mVltdstx loo! his mouth be- 
gins to burn 29.3 
ydk/itcya'xam into pieces it 
was cut 29.4 



Vhva'yunanx you get it 48.18 
L/wafnlsunanx you keep on 
telling him 17.2 



§ 16. Modifications of t and k 

Siuslaw seems to have a tendency to avoid as much as possible 
the clusters tn and Jen. Since the phonetic character of certain 
suffixes causes t and n to come into contact frequently, there are 
many cases of sound shif tings due to the influence of n upon the pre- 
ceding t. Combinations of this kind are the passive suffixes -utns and 
-Isutns (see §§ 58, 59). In these cases the tf closure is not formed, 
but replaced by a free emission of breath, thereby changing these suf- 
fixes into -unE and -IstiCnE respectively. It is not inconceivable that 
this process may have a dialectic significance, differentiating the Lower 
Umpqua and Siuslaw dialects, because it was noticed that William 
Smith (who spoke the latter dialect) never used the forms -tons and 
-isutnE/ while his wife l (a Lower Umpqua Indian) invariably hesi- 
tated to acknowledge the correctness of the use of -u k ue and -iw x nB. 
But as I had no other means of verifying this possibility, I thought it 
advisable to discuss this change as a consonaniic process. The dialectic 
function of the process under discussion may be borne out further by 
the fact that in a good many instances these two suffixes occur in 
parallel forms. 

woo? he says 8.9 waa'yutns 20.6 



sfi'nxi- to desire 18.5 si'nfxyutnE 18.4 



waa'yiVnB he is told 
72.3 

sVr^xyu'ns it is de- 
sired 20.4 



* See Introduction. 
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kaU? - to ask 66.16 hattfa'yutnE 68.3 hatc'ayu^ns he is 

asked 66.23 
xnWn- to do 10.5 xnV w nutnE 62.9 xni' w nu*nE it is done 

woa? he says 8.9 waa lf 8utns2^.3 waa v su'nE he is con- 

tinually told 23.10 
lVu- to come 8.3 L/iL/wi'sutnE 26.2 LVvnsuns he is con- 
tinually approached 
26.6 
qahx- to count 8.5 qa'Lxutns 62.8 qa'LxisiVnE (they) are 

continually counted 
62.11 
k/aha*' he invites tanx k!aha r yutns this one you are invited 

24.3 
tutca*' he spears tutca'yutnE it is speared 8.7 

62.2 
hakwcf he drops hakwa'ytinE it is thrown 8.7 
tqvlu*' he shouts tquHL'ytfns he is shouted at 78.3 

92.6 
hali'to they shout IhaU'ttu'nE he is continually shouted at 

13.11 14.2 

c/U'x- to move 27.3 d'l'xisutriE he is continually shaken 27.2 
WyaU- to put on Wya'tsimtnE it is continually put on 11.7 
11.8 

The verbal suffix 4 expressing periphrastically the idea to have, to 
be with something (see § 76), is very often dropped when followed 
by the subjective pronouns that begin with n (see § 24; see also § 88). 

atsi'tcitin ha 1 thus 1 think 8*atsi'tcln ha 1 thus I think 21.7 

na'mHltin wa!as my language na!m*l%n wa'as my language 

36.13 
L/a'itanxan our residence ndm*l%nxan our . . . 102.5 
100.3 

Wsinxan hlM'* good (was) our 
house 100.13 

The same tendency of dropping a consonant prevails in clusters con- 
sisting of k + n. 

ta a k (this here) + -nx tanx this one thou 20.6 

ta a k (this here) + -nxan ta'nxan these ones we ... 25.3 

The dropping of k in these instances may also be explained as 
having resulted from the abbreviation of ta a k into ts (see § 115); 
the more so, as an analogous case is furnished by the local adverb 
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stlmk there, which usually loses its k before all following sub 
jective suffixes (see § 119). 

stimk (there) 30.18 + -nx stVm'nx there they . . . 32.3 

stlmkts (there you two) 32.12 stlmts there you two ... 32.6 

sti'tntd there you (pi.) 32.8 

§ 17. Minor Consonantic Changes 

In this section those changes affecting the consonants will be dis- 
cussed, for which not enough examples could be found to permit the 
formulation of clearly defined rules. 

Here belongs in first place the apparent change of a sonant into a 
fortis in initial reduplication, a process exemplified by only three 
cases. 

lx'u- to come 9.2 L/iL/wi'sutnE he is continually ap- 

proached 26.2 
L/iL/wa'xam he is approached 
16.3 

tEinu'- to assemble 7.3 t/smt/ma'asam people assemble 

about him (passive) 23.3 

Another sporadic change is that of q and q! into k before the suffix 
of place -a? mil (see J 103). 

yaq u% - to look 9.1 yikya'mu a place from where one 

can see, a vantage point 
ma'qll- to dance 28.7 mskya'mu a dance hall 

Compare, however, on the other hand, 

yaq u 'ya'waxan I intend to look 25.8,9 
mVnqlyEm buy a woman! 

A third doubtful process consists in the change which the modal 
adverb huf xyal'x almost, nearly (see § 121), undergoes whenever 
used with the subjective pronouns for the second person singular or 
third person plural (see § 24). In such cases the form obtained is 
always km!n M x yal'x thou almost, they almost, which may be ex- 
plained as a result of a simplification from ku i +~nx+xyal'x (see § 15). 

hut xyal'x smu'fa it almost is kwl'n K x yal'x ku x na' w un you almost 
the end 10.9, 11.1 beat him 

kwinx yal'x Li'i&U they had al- 
most arrived 66.25 
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§ 18. GRAMMATICAL PROCESSES 

All grammatical categories and syntactic relations are expressed in 
Siuslaw by one of the following four processes: 

(1) Prefixation. 

(2) Suffixation. 

(3) Reduplication. 

(4) Phonetic changes. 

Prefixation as a means of expressing grammatical categories is 
resorted to in only two instances. Almost all grammatical ideas are 
expressed by means of suffixes. A singular trait of the suffixes in 
Siuslaw is presented by the fact that the adverbial suffixes are added 
to the locative flfcm of the noun and must precede the pronominal 
suffixes. Reduplication is practically confined to the formation of 
intensive and durative actions; while phonetic changes are employed 
for the purpose of forming the discriminative case and of expressing 
duration and intensity of action. 

§ 19. IDEAS EXPRESSED BT GRAMMATICAL PROCESSES 

By far the majority of stems that constitute the Siuslaw vocabulary 
are neutral, receiving their respective nominal or verbal significance 
from the functional character of the suffix that is added to them. All 
stems expressing our adjectival ideas are in reality intransitive verbs. 

Of the two prefixes employed as a means of expressing grammatical 
categories, one indicates relationship, while the other points out the 
performer of an action. 

The suffixes are overwhelmingly verbal in character; that is to say, 
they indicate ideas of action and kindred conceptions. Hence they 
are employed for the purpose of expressing activity, causation, 
reciprocity, the passive voice, the imperative and exhortative modes, 
etc. The pronouns denoting both subject and object of an action are 
indicated by suffixes, as are also the possessive relations that may 
exist between the object of a sentence and its subject. All temporal 
ideas are conveyed by means of suffixes, and Siuslaw shows a remark- 
able development of this category, having distinct suffixes that 
express inception, termination, frequency, duration, intention of 
performing an action, as well as the present, future, and past tenses. 
Other ideas that are expressed by means of verbal suffixes are mainly 
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modal in character, indicating distribution, negation, location of 
action, and the attempt to perform a given act. 

Nomina] suffixes are, comparatively speaking, few in number, and 
express chiefly adverbial ideas, such as local relationships and instru- 
mentality. They are used, furthermore, for the purpose of forming 
abstract concepts, diminutive and augmentative nouns, and also ex- 
press cases of nouns. 

Ideas of plurality are hardly developed; for, with the exception of 
two suffixes that express plurality of the subject of the sentence, 
Siuslaw has no other grammatical means of indicating plurality of 
action or of nominal concepts. Distinct verbal and nominal stems for 
singular and plural subjects or objects, such as are finployed in other 
languages, do not exist. Plurality of subject and object is sometimes 
indicated by particles. 

Reduplication expresses primarily repetition and duration of action; 
while phonetic changes serve the purpose of denoting the performer 
and intensity of action. 

The grammatical function of particles covers a wide range of ideas, 
pertaining chiefly to the verb. Some express finality of action, sources 
of knowledge, emotional states, connection with previously expressed 
ideas, others have an exhortative and restrictive significance. 

In the pronoun, three persons, and a singular, dual, and plural, are 
distinguished. Grammatical gender does not exist. The first per- 
son dual has two distinct forms, — one indicating the inclusive (i and 
thou), and the other the exclusive (i and he). In like manner the first 
person plural shows two separate forms, — one expressing the inclusive 
(i and ye), and the other the exclusive (i and they). 

The demonstrative pronoun, while showing a variety of forms, does 
not accentuate visibility or invisibility, presence or absence, and near- 
ness or remoteness, in relation to the three pronominal persons. 

The numeral is poorly developed, exhibiting forms for the cardinals 
only. Means of forming the other numerals do not exist. They are 
expressed mostly by the cardinals. The ordinals are sometimes indi- 
cated by means of an adverbial suffix. 

The syntactic structure of the sentence presents no complications. 
The different parts of speech may shift their position freely without 
affecting the meaning of the sentence. Nominal incorporation and 
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words that are compounds of independent stems do not exist, and 
words denoting nominal or verbal ideas can be easily recognized 
through the character of their suffixes. 

MORPHOLOGY (§§ 20-136) 
Prefixes (§§ 20-21) 

Siuslaw has only two prefixes, — a fact that stands out most conspicu- 
ously when we consider the large number of prefixes that are found 
in some of the languages spoken by the neighboring tribes. Of these 
two prefixes, one is employed for the purpose of denoting nouns of 
relationship, while the other forms the discriminative case of nouns 
and pronouns. 

§ 20. Prefix of Relationship m- 

This prefix is found in a limited number of terms of relationship. 
All these terms occur also in Alsea, 1 and it is quite conceivable that 
they represent loan-words assimilated by means of this prefix. By 
far the majority of nouns expressing degrees of relationship occur 
without the prefix m-. Owing to the fact that Siuslaw does not permit 
an m to appear in initial coiisonantic clusters, the prefix is often 
changed into mi- (see § 4). 

The following is a complete list of all terms employed in Siuslaw 
for the purpose of denoting the different degrees of relationship. 



• English 


Siuslaw 


Father 


mitit, 2 


Mother 


mtt&* 


Elder brother 


mat/%' 4 


Younger brother 


mVu'sJc"* 


Elder sister 


mtM'a 1 • 


Younger sister 


mictcft* 


Grandfather 


LipL y hipL'md (see § 84) 


Grandmother 


IcamL, JcamL'md (see § 84) 


Grandson 


Ixml'sVin (see § 83) 


Granddaughter 


UeTco'ti 


Paternal uncle, stepfather 


mit/a'sVin (see § 83) 


Maternal uncle 


t/d' a dts/V 


Paternal and maternal aunt 


ku'la 


1 See p. 437, note 1. * Alsea h&'V. • Alsea gat. 


* Alsea W. • Alsea mfi'tott-. t Alsea tWIrn. 


•Alsea M. 
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Parent-in-law mEHV l 

Son-in-law mu'n(i) * 

Daughter-in-law tdmxan (?) 

Brother-in-law, sister-in-law tafmaxt s 

Stepmother mUasJMl'ma (see §§ 83, 84) 

Stepbrother muHku'l'md (see § 84) 

Stepsister (?) 

Nephew (son of brother) lip 

Nephew (son of sister); step- t!at A 
son 

Niece (daughter of brother) li'pxan (?) 5 

Niece (daughter of sister); tint* 
stepdaughter (?) 

Term of relationship, by mar- xayvfsL 7 
riage, after the death of the 
person that caused this kin- 
ship 

In addition to these terms of kinship, I have obtained a few other 
stems, whose exact rendering did not seem to be very clear in the 
minds of my informants. Thus, William Smith maintained that 
glaWntl 8 denoted elder sister; while Louisa Smith thought she 
remembered that taqli'icb signified brother-in-law. Other terms that 
may belong here are the nouns tcmafnl (rendered by my interpreter 
by cousin), that seemed to be used in addressing a non-related member 
of the tribe; ttfU'mu't friend, referring to a person outside the 
consanguinity and affinity group; td'mqma people, folks; and ts'q 
relative (see § 123). 

§ 21. Discrtmiwatlve q- (qa-) 

This prefix is added to all terms of relationship and to all independ- 
ent pronouns for the first and second persons, whenever they are the 
subject of a transitive action or whenever the presence of both a 
nominal subject and object in one and the same sentence necessitates 
the discrimination of the subject. The discriminative case of nouns 

i Alsea mak-l. 
» Alsea man. 

» Alsea temxt sister-in-law. 

« Likewise so by Dorsey for " nephew. " The use of this term for " stepson " contradicts the term for 
"stepfather." 
» Frequently rendered cousin. 
' The same contradiction as mentioned in note 4. 
' Coos za'yusLdtc. 
• Alsea qa'sinL 
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other than terms of relationship is formed by means of an internal 
phonetic change (see § 111). The same case for the independent per- 
sonal pronouns for the third person will be found discussed in § 113 
(pp. 575 et seq.). The rules of consonantic clusters change this prefix 
frequently into qch (see § 4). 



mith father 54.22 

ra*u'«fc* younger brother 56.6 

wXUv mother 54.23 



*h I 21.8 

nalhan I 40.14 
niocPts thou 50.16 



qamita'tc toi'ltdstun her father 

sent her 92.20 
H whn waha'hcfln qa'mskHc now 

again (said to him) his younger 

brother 56.20, 21 
a'V^q ^iutc/t'l'moL ta'yun qamtta'- 

aHin one old woman kept (in 

her house) my mother 100.12 
t&'Tclyanx qnh si'^xr/uts very 

much thee I like 22.7 
L!xih'ywn> qna'han I know it 19.9 
Wsanx md'nlsuts qnl'aPte well 

thou shalt always take care of 

me 22.2, 3 
Hnx qnl'zPU omV w nlsun and you 

will continually do it 98.10 
qna'ovQm, Lrtu'yuts we two (excl.) 

hit thee 
qna'naan ya f q u hlmts |ee (excl.) 

will watch thee 72.6 
qwatc L. f xu'yun he who knows it 

44.8 
1eumVntc B nl gwhtc TciV'nlsuts not 

us (excl.) anybody will ever 

beat 72.17 



Suffixes (§§ 22-105) 
§ 22. Oetieral Remarks 

Besides the few ideas that are conveyed by means of other gram- 
matical processes (such as prefixation, reduplication, etc.), Siuslaw 
employs suffixation as a means of forming practically all of its mor- 
phological and syntactic categories. These suffixes are either simple 
or they are compounded of two or more distinct formative elements. 
The compound suffixes usually have the cumulative significance of 
their separate component parts. In many cases, owing to far-reaching 

i 22 



na*'xiln we two (excl.) 36.15 

na'nxan we (excl.) 

watc who, somebody 10.1 
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phonetic changes, the derivation of the compound suffixes can not be 
given with certainty. 

From a functional point of view all suffixes may be divided into a 
verbal and a non-verbal group; the former used in the formation of 
verbal ideas, the latter employed for the purpose of conveying gram- 
matical concepts of a nominal, adjectival, or adverbial character. In 
one or two instances we do find a suffix denoting both verbal and 
nominal ideas. This is especially true of the suffix -u*, -u**, which 
may indicate an act performed by several subjects, or else the abstract 
concept of that action (see §§ 79, 97); and of the auxiliary -£, which is 
also employed in the formation of a number of words denoting adjec- 
tival ideas. (See §§ 76, 104.) While it might have been more proper 
to discuss such suffixes in a separate chapter as "Neutral Suffixes," 
practical considerations have induced me to treat them in accordance 
with their functional values, notwithstanding the fact that this treat- 
ment entails some repetition. 

The majority of Siuslaw stems are neutral, and receive their respec- 
tive nominal or verbal meaning from the nature of the suffix that is 
added to them. There are, however, a few stems denoting adverbial 
ideas that can under no circumstances be amplified by nominal suffixes. 
Furthermore, it seems to be a general rule that nominalizing suffixes 
can not b^ added to a stem that has already been verbalized by some 
verbal suffix; while numerous instances will be found where astern 
originally developed as a verbal idea, and nominalized by means of 
suffixes, can again be verbalized by adding to the derivative noun an 
additional verbal suffix. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the three possibilities 
that prevail in the derivation of verbs and nouns. 
(1) Neutral stems: 

Stem. Verb 

tsiL/- to shoot 8.6 tdL/a*' he shoots 10. 3 
lH!a>' he eats 44.19 
htyatsv!™* they live 
wait it snows 
texaya? Lla'a* day 

breaks 50.3 
a'nleux ya'lqcfin they 

two dig (the ground) 

84.5 

i 22 



{It/- to eat 13.10 
hits- to live 
tilt- to snow 
tsxa 1 - to shine (?) 

%- to dig 80.6 



Noon 

teU'Lll arrow 50.7 
li't!a l food 34.23 
hlUff* house 25.2 
u'ltl snow 76.10 
tsxayv!** day, sun 

7.3 
yatqa'a* hole (in the 

ground) 84.6 
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(2) Adverbial particles: 
8*a'tsa thus 8.7 



waha' again 19.5 



yd' tea 8 M a't8*yaa> for a long time 

he did it thus 11.3, 4 
PaUflvwrwyax thus it was done 

32.16 
waha'haPn qdniskPtc again (said 

to him) his younger brother 

56.21 
wa ,x tunx mPqwa'Lsmtc wa'as 

you will again (talk) Crow's 

language 38.8, 9 * 



(3) Nouns: 


Noun 


Verb 


ql'utc female 


(ftibtca'nt woman 


glutcna* (when) 


52.17 


30.21 


he marries 76.8 


pictc-f 


j/ictcEm summer 


ptctetma*' (when) 




46.11 


it gets summer 
54.2 


woo- to speak 7.1 


wa'as language 


s E a i nafmltc wa'as 




34.21 


wa af vyaxa ik n his 
language he 
spoke 36.14 



Verbal Suffixes (§ § 23-81) 

§ 23. INTRODUCTORY 

The study of the verbal suffixes of Siuslaw brings out a strong ten- 
dency to phonetic amalgamation between different groups of suffixes, 
by which the component elements are often obscured. For this 
reason the question of an ultimate relationship between many of the 
suffixes that occur in Siuslaw can not be ascertained as easily as 
might seem at first sight, owing chiefly to the fact that in most of the 
compound suffixes the originally separate elements have undergone 
considerable phonetic changes and have become to a large extent 
petrified. However, a careful examination of the phonetic composi- 
tion of those suffixes that convey kindred psychological and gram 
matical concepts will show that certain phonetic elements of a given 
suffix may have served originally to conduce one leading idea, and 
have amalgamated, in the course of time, with other suffixes, thereby 
showing a genetic relationship between many of the verbal suffixes. 



» See also |18&, 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 30 
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Thus, -u may have had primarily a transitive indicative function 
occurring in the suffixes -un (see § 28), -uts (see § 29), -ux (see § 30), etc 
In like manner, -ts- may have been the proto-suffix that indicated pro- 
nominal relations between subject and object, being present in suffixes 
like -uts (see § 29), -Bints (see § 31), -utsm- (see § 34), -Hits (see § 36), 
-Its (see § 42), etc.; and -I- seems to have been originally a modal 
suffix, denoting chiefly the possession of the object of the verb by 
another person or thing, because it is found in suffixes like -Hi 
(see §35), -t2fo(see §36), -ti(see § 45), -tits (see §46), etc. To all 
appearances -I must have been an independent suffix implying a com- 
mand, for it enters into composition with imperative and exhortative 
suffixes like -Is (see § 62), -Its (see § 42), -lints (see § 44), -ti (see § 45), 
-tits (see § 46), -ixmi (see § 63), -Ini (see § 41), etc.; and -to was 
undoubtedly the general adverbial suffix. 

The following table will best illustrate the plausibility of relation- 
ships between some of the suffixes that occur in Siuslaw. The forms 
marked with an asterisk (*) represent the probable original suffix, 
while the other forms indicate the suffixes as they appear today. 



*-u indicative 

-un direct object of third per- 
son (see § 28) 

-uts direct object of first and 
second persons (see § 29) 

-tla> indirect object of third 
person (see § 30) 

-utsm object possessed by sub- 
ject, but separable from it 
(see § 34) 

-ui object possessed by a third 
person object (see § 35) 

-tilts object possessed by a first 
or second person object (see 
§36) 

-yun, -Wytin exhortative (see 
§41) 

-a w un intentional (see § 70) 

*-& pronominal relations be- 
tween subject and object 

23 



-uts direct object of first and sec- 
ond persons (see § 29) 

-Emts indirect object of first and 
second persons (see § 31) 

-utsm object possessed by subject, 
but separable from it (see § 34) 

-Hits object possessed by a first or 
second person object (see § 36) 

-Us imperative with direct object 
of the first person (see § 42) 

-Imts imperative with indirect ob- 
ject of the first person (see § 44) 

-tits imperative with object pos- 
sessed by a first person (see § 46) 

-tsx imperative expressing posses- 
sive interrelations between ob- 
ject and subject (see § 47) 

-Ztsms exhortative expressing pos- 
sessive interrelations between 
object and subject (see § 48) 
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-$"ytm, -ini exhortative with 

direct object of the third 

person (see § 41) 
-Us imperative with the direct 

object of the first person (see 

§42) 
-imts imperative with indirect 

object of the first person (see 

§44) 
-U imperative denoting that 

object is possessed by a third 

person (see § 45) 
-ttts imperative denoting that 

object is possessed by a first 

person (see § 46) 
-% tsms exhortative with posses- 

sive interrelations between 

object and subject (see § 48) 
-Is imperative for transitive 

verbs (see § 62) 
•ixmi intransitive exhorta- 
tive (see § 63) 



*-J possessive interrelations be- 
tween object and subject 

-Hi object possessed by a third per- 
son object (see § 35) 

-uUs object possessed by a first or 
second person object (see 
§36) 

-t#te, -xamltx passive with posses- 
sive relations of subject (see 
§39) 

-U imperative denoting that object 
is possessed by a third person 
(see § 45) 

-tits imperative denoting that 
object is possessed by a first 
person (see § 46) 

4 (?) exhortative (see § 64) 

*-tc adverbial 

-U? tentative (see § 52) 

•tc local (see § 90) 

-lie modal (see § 94) 



In discussing these suffixes it seems convenient to begin with the 
group that appears in the sentence in terminal position and proceed 
backwards with our analysis. According to this treatment, we may 
distinguish — 

(1) Pronominal suffixes. 

(2) Objective forms. 

(3) Modal suffixes. 

(4) Temporal suffixes. 

(5) Verbalizing suffixes. 

(6) Plural formations. 

(7) Irregular suffixes. 

PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES (f f 24-26) 
§ 24. The Subjective Pronouns 

The pronouns denoting the subjects of an action, transitive and 
intransitive, as well as pronominal objects, are expressed by means of 
suffixes that invariably stand in terminal position. The third person 
singular has no distinct form. The first persons dual and plural have 
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distinct forms for the inclusive and exclusive. The same pronouns 
are used for all modes and voices. In the imperative the second per- 
son singular is omitted. 

The following table will serve to illustrate what may be called the 
fundamental type of the subjective pronouns: 

Singular Dual Plural 

1st person sing. . 1 , 

Inclusivedu.andpl. j' 

2d person nx -te -tci 

3d person - -a u x -nx 

Exclusive du. and pi. . - -a u xdn, -axdn -nxan 

It would seem that the exclusive forms are derived from the third 
persons dual and plural and the first person. 

These suffixes appear also in the independent personal pronouns (see 
§ 113). The suffix for the first person singular, -n, disappears regularly 
after the transitive -un (see § 15), and the confusion that might arise 
from the fact that the transitive form for the third person singular 
ends in -un also, is avoided by accentuation of the first person singular 
as the subject of an action by the additional use of the independent 
pronoun that either precedes or follows the verb. 

The second person singular and the third person plural happen to 
consist of the same phonetic elements, -nx. Ambiguity of meaning in 
both forms is avoided by addition of the independent personal pro- 
nouns. The suffix for the third person dual undergoes frequent 
changes, which have been fully discussed in § 13. 

The rules regulating consonantic clusters require the insertion of an 
obscure (or weak) vowel between stems ending in a consonant and 
any of the subjective suffixes that begin with a consonant (see § 4). 

According to the manner in which the subjective pronouns are 
added to a given verbal stem, the verbs may be divided into the five 
following distinct groups: 

(1) Verbs that add the pronominal suffixes directly to the stem or 
that take them after the verbalizing suffixes -a* and -u*. 

(2) Verbs that end in -I. 
§ 24 
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(3) Certain verbs that end in x. 

(4) Verbs that express the third person singular by means of stem 
amplification (see § 112). 

(5) Verbs that end in -a. 

The first group presents no difficulties whatsoever. The subjective 
pronouns are added directly to the stem or else follow the verbalizing 
suffixes -a* and -u* (see § 75). 

A number of verbs seem to end in -i, which undergoes a pho- 
netic change whenever the pronominal suffixes are added to it. Thus, 
it is shortened when followed by the pronoun for the first person 
singular, and it undergoes the process of diphthongization (see § 7) 
whenever a pronoun for any of the other persons is added to it. 
Whenever the third person singular is to be expressed, the verb 
appears with -$, which is often diphthongized into -ya. Verbs that 
take the tentative suffix -t<? (see § 52) and the frequentative -at!l 
(see § 68) are treated similarly. 

A peculiar treatment is accorded to certain verbs that end in x. 
Here belong only such verbs as have been amplified by means of the 
modal suffix -If ax (see § 51) and of the temporal suffixes -moox, -tux, 
and -yaz (see §§ 70, 73, 74). These suffixes do not change their pho- 
netic composition when followed by the pronouns for the first person 
singular and second persons dual and plural. However, as soon as 
the subjective pronouns for any of the other persons are added to 
them, the final x disappears. An exception to this rule is offered by 
the future -tux (see § 73) when followed by the pronoun for the third 
person dual. In this case the final x is always retained. Whether 
the disappearance of the x is due to contraction or to other causes, 
can not be said with any degree of certainty. 

The last two groups comprise verbs the stems of which undergo a 
process of amplification whenever the third person singular is to be 
expressed. Verbs belonging to the fourth group show an internal 
change of the stem, while those of the fifth group add an a to the 
bare stem. A full discussion of the phonetic character of these two 
processes will be found in § 112, p. 574. 
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In accordance with these five types of verbs, the following tabular 
arrangement of the pronominal suffixes may be presented: 





1st type 


2d type 


8d type 


4th type 


5th type 


(Singular . . . 

1st person] Dual (Inch) . . 

IPlural (ind.) . 


•n 

•MS 

-nl 


-in 

-yon* 

-yanl 


-awn 

•MS 

•nl 


•n 
•nt 
-nl 


•n 
•nt 
-nl 


[Singular . . . 

2d person] Dual .... 

(Plural .... 


•nx 
4$ 
-tct 


•yanx 

-yat» 

-yatct 


•nx 

•xU 
~xtct 


-nx 

-ti 


•nx 
-U 
•id 


8d person 


Singular . . . 

Dual .... 
Plural .... 


-a*x 
-nx 


-1,-ya 

-ya*x 
•yanx 


-X 

-xwx,-a»z 
-nx 


/Amplifled\ 
\ stem / 

-Q»X 

-nx 


-a 

-<vx 
•nx 


(Dual .... 
Exclusive] 

(Plural .... 


J -a*x4n 
\ -ax&n 
-nxan 


-ya*x&n 

-yartin 

•yanxan 


-a*etin 

-axUn 

-nxan 


-a*x(tn 

-axtin 

•nxan 


•a*xnn 

-cu&n 

-nxon 



(1) Pronominal suffixes added directly to the stem or following the 
verbalizing -a* and -u { : 



winx- to be afraid 17.6 
waa- to speak 7. 1 
winx- to be afraid 17.6 
lna*w- to be rich 76.3 
Iqaq- to pass wind 86.7 
tdnq/- to be poor 16.10 
Vtlaf he eats 46.5 
tdnq/- to be poor 16.10 

t&n- to come back 
sfovcf- to stand 10.9 
tqvl- to shout 52.8 
8muf- to end 8.8 
qa'tctnt he goes 12. 
xint- to start 23.1 
tdng/- to be poor 16.10 

yuwat' he gets pitch 96.18 

nsqvf'tx- to be cold 



wi'nxin I was afraid 58.22 
waa p n I say 

wi'naAns we two (incl.) are afraid 
InaPwcvnl we (incl.) are rich 
Iqotqwnx thou passest wind 86.14 
td'nq/ats you two are poor 
lH!a!yats you two eat 
tsVnq/atci you are poor 
tdnq/ he is poor 
t&n he returned 7.7 
skwahaf he stands 14.4 
tqubut' he shouted 92.6 
wAPvf it ends 14.6 
qa'UtntcPx they two go 23.1 
x&'ntanx they started 88.20 
UtL'nqtcPxton we two (excl.) are 

poor 
yxiwdycPxfan. we two (excl.) will 

get pitch 94.17, 18 
nsqvPtxcmxan we (excl.) are cold 

76.20 
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(2) Pronouns added to verbs that end in I: 



aA'l-xci- to work 50.3 

8t'nafi- to desire 18.5 
vA'nki- to work 50.6 
aA'l'xci- to work 50.3 



aA'l'xctn I work 

QA'l'xcyans we two (incl.) work 

x&'l'xcyanl we (incl.) work 

stirSxyawx (if) you desire 44.6 

si'n'xyats you two desire 

vA'nkyaUA you are working 

vA'nla he is working 

ot&'Vxdi (piA'l'xcya) he is working 
50.9 

vA'l'xcyaPx they two work 

oA'l'zcyanx they work 

aA'l'xcycPwtin we two (excl.) are 
working 

aA'l'xcywnxan we (excl.) are work- 
ing. 



(3) Pronouns added to certain verbs that end in x: 



qat&n- to go, to start 8.2 
aq- to run away 52.10 

lI'u- to come 8.8 
oj- to run away 52.10 



xwil/' to return 12.6 



hutc- to play 8.8 
Ll'vr to come 8.3 
ta* it lives 32.21 
mXku!- to cut 82.14 
tsmv!- to assemble 7.3 
lVu- to approach 8.3 
aq- to run away 88.3 

ta* it lives 32.21 
Ll'vr to approach 8.3 

aq- to run away 88.3 



qa'tdntuxan I shall go 22.2 
aqa'waxan I intend to run away 

90.21 
Li'uyaxan I came 
a/qtuns we two (incl.) shall run 

away 92.2 
aqa' waits we two (incl.) intend to 

run away 90.23 
awl' l Hunt we (incl.) shall return 

60.9 
arm' l /yard we (incll) have returned 
hu'tctuvi we (incl.) shall play 7.2 
iAwa'wanx you intend to come 25.8 
ta^yanx thou didst live 
mi'iPtuxte you two will cut 90.5 
tsmu'tuxtdi you shall assemble 30.7 
zl'utuxhe will come 8.9 
dqa'ioax he intends to run away 

86.15 
ta''yax (if) he lives 44.12 
Liu'tuxa u x they two will come 
Ll'uya u x they two came 
aqa'wa u x they two intend to run 

away 86.18 
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dq- to run away 88.3 dqafivcPx&n we two (excl.) intend 

to run away 
li'u- to approach 8.3 Li'ittunxan we (excl.) will come 

30.11 
Ll'uyanxan we (excl. ) have come 

(4) Amplification of stem: 

tig- to dig 80.6 yciq (they two) dig 84.7 

<Mx- to flop c'yatx (they) flop (around) 36.23 

Aa*"- to be ready 8.10 ha'wa it is ready 23.10 

Lion- to tell 16.9 L!wa a n he relates 16.6 

(5) Verbs that end in -a: 

hau'- to quit 11.4 ha'wa it is ready 23.10 

wa- to speak 7.1 waa! he said 12.10 

qa'tdn- to go 12.1 qa'tctoia he goes 36.1 

wttw- to affirm 17.7 wttwa' he affirms 58.9 

J 25. The Objective Pronouns 

The same forms as those discussed in § 24 are used to express the 
pronominal objects. In these terms the verbal stem is followed by 
an objective element, which in most cases .is followed first by the 
pronominal object, then by the pronominal subject. In all cases 
where this composition would bring two consonants into contact they 
are separated by a weak vowel (a or i). 

The objective elements here referred to are -wn, which expresses the 
relation to the third person object, and -fits, which indicates the rela- 
tion to the first and second persons. These will be treated more fully 
in §§ 27-29. 

In all forms that express a relation of a second person subject or of 
an exclusive subject to a singular pronominal object, the latter is 
omitted, and the pronominal subject follows directly the objective 
element before referred to. Perfect clearness is attained here, since 
the objective element defines the person of the object. Thus the 
forms thou, ye two, ye, acting upon either first or second person, 
can refer only to the first person; I and he, and I and they, only to 
the second, for otherwise they would be reflexives. In the combi- 
nation I-thee the subject is omitted. In the combinations 1-him, 
1-them two, I-them, the subject pronoun -n seems to have been con- 
tracted with the n of the objective element (see § 15); while in 
they-me the order of subject and object is reversed. 
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These phenomena may be indicated in the following tabular form: 

I. OBJECTIVE FORMS FOLLOWED BY SUBJECT 



Third person object 


First and second persons objects 


Subjects 


Subjects 


Singular 


Dual 


Plural 


Singular 


Dual 


Plural 


Inclusive . 
Exclusive . 
2d person 
3d person . 


-unanx 
-un 


-unam 
-unauxun 
-unats 
•una^x 


-unanl 
-unanxan 
•unatci 
-unanx 


Inclusive . 
Exclusive . 
2d person . 
3d person . 


-uUanx 


-uUa*xun 
-utsats 


-uUanxan 
-utsatct 



II. SUBJECT OMITTED 
I-thee— -iltsanx. 
m. INVERSION OF SUBJECT AND OBJECT 
* thet-me — Htsanxtn. 

rv. sequence: object-subject 

All dual and plural objects; all third person subjects (except they- 
me). 

The following table may serve to illustrate more fully the forms 
that are used in Siuslaw to express relations between subject and object. 
Suffixes marked with an asterisk (*) are forms reconstructed by analogy. 





Singular 




I 


Thou 


He 


li 


Me 

Thee 

Him 


-u4$anx 
•un 


-uUanx 
-unanx 


-utttn 

•UUanx 

-un 


-3 


ft 


Inclusive .... 
Exclusive. . . . 
You 

Them 


-uUatttn 
J -una*xtn 
1 -un 


*-utsavxunanx 

-unauxanx 
-unanx 


•uttans 

-ittta*xun 

•uUatt 

-unaux 

•itn 


1 


Inclusive .... 
Exclusive. . . . 
You 

Them 


-utsatcin 
f -tinanxtn 
\ -un 


*~uUanxananx 

•unanxanx 
■unanx 


-uUanl 
•utsanxan 
-attatci 
•ftnanx 

-an 
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Dual 




Inclusive 


Exclusive 


Ye 


They 


OQ & 


Me 

Thee .... 
Him .... 


-unan* 


-£Uo«xt2n 
-una*x&n 


•iUtait 
-tinatt 


-6£rfna«x 
*-tUsanxa«x 
-6na«x 


1 


Inclusive . . 
Exclusive . . 
You .... 

Them. . . . 


f ~u7ia*xaiu 
1 -unant 


~una*xa*xikn 
•&na*x4,n 


-utw*xHnat* 

-una*zaU 
•unat* 


1 
-&Mfua«x 
*-&M«xti»a»x 




Inclusive . . 
Exclusive . . 
You .... 

Them. . . . 


f -Unanxam 
I -unant 


-tinanxa«xtin 


•muaiuanat* 

-unanxaU 
•unaU 


*-ttt«inJa«x 
-fitoanxana«x 
-&satefa«x 
•6*a*xa«x 
-ti*a«x 




Plubal 




Inclusive 


Exclusive 


You 


They 


4 


Me 

Thee .... 
Him .... 


-Cnanl 


-uUanxan 
-unaman 


{ -QUatct 1 
I -iiUtnatct \ 

-unatct 


-uttanxtn 

*-fitKmxsnx 
-finanx 


i 

ft 


Inclusive . . 
Exclusive . . 
You .... 

Them .... 


f -una*xanl 
\ -unanl 


-uUaUanxon 
-fina«xanxan 
-unanxan 


*-utM«xtifiafcf 

•Hna*xatet 
-tfnatef 


*-u*«anfa*x 

*-u*M«x6i»aiftx 

**4U*tttanx 

-una*xanx 

-unanx 


3 


Inclusive . . 
Exclusive . . 
You ... . 

Them. . . . 


1 -unanxanl 
1 -tinanf 


-iiUalcyanxan 
•Jknanxanxan 
-unanxan 


-fifjonxanatcf 

•tifumxafcf 
-unatct 


-tjfowfanx 

*-flfWTITBTMIWT 

-fitsafcfomx 
-unamx 



While all these forms may actually appear suffixed to the verb, 
there prevails a tendency (discussed on p. 479) to suffix the subjective 
pronouns to adverbial terms preceding the verb rather than to the 
verb itself. This transposition of the suffixes for the subject of the 
action considerably lessens the syllabic quantity of the whole verbal 
expression. 

The pronoun I-thee coincides phonetically with the form for 
thou-me; and in order to avoid ambiguity of meaning, the subjects 
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of these combinations may be indicated by means of the discrimina- 
tive forms of the independent personal pronouns (see §§21, 113). 

All forms having a third person as the object do not, as a rule, 
indicate the number of the subject. This is rather done by means of 
the numeral xd'ts/u two for the dual, and the numeral particle kat'mut 
all for the plural. 

The difficulty arising from the fact that the suffix -unanx may 
express thou-him, etc., and they-him, etc., is bridged over by 
the additional use of the independent pronouns for thou and they 
(see § 113). This rule applies to all cases, so that it may be stated 
that, whenever, by some process of contraction, simplification, or 
abbreviation, two or more suffixes expressing identical relations be 
tween subject and object are phonetically alike, their subjects are 
indicated by the use of the independent pronominal forms. Thus, 
for instance, the form -utsanx may express I-thee, thou-me, 
and he-thbe. These are usually distinguished by means of the 
pronouns qnd, I, qnl&te thou, and s x cL8 he (see § 113), that are placed 
before or after the verb, denoting that the first, second, or third 
person respectively is the subject of the action. 

The third person singular has no subjective element, owing to the 
fact that Siuslaw has no distinct form for that pronoun (see § 24). 

d'nxi- to desire 18.5 st'n'xyutsanx qnd, hutca'wax I 

want thee to have fun 21.6 
waa*' he says 19.3 s'aMUc'nx waa'yuts (when) thus 

thee I tell 36.19 
Vlcwa*' he gets, he takes 82.6 **a'Uanx tanx Vkwa'yute qnh that's 

why I (came to) get thee 21.3 
hin- to take along 9.5 htya'nyuteanx hitd' stein I'll take 

thee into my house 58.6 
tcaq- to spear 68.18 ya € k u d?i tcaqa'qcfin a seal I was 

spearing 68.8 
yaq^- to look, to watch 9.1 ya'quyutsats qnh I will look at you 

two 
yax- to see 34.4 yixa'yunaPzin qnh I see them two 

xni w n- to do 9.7 s x a f tsa^dn xniyuni' w yun thus to 

them two I will do it 88.17 
tEmu'' to assemble 7.3 kumi'ntc M t<A nictdi'tc ta'tei tEmu'- 

uts not you in vain these you I 

assembled 30.18, 19 
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s*a'tsa thus 8.7 

waa if he says 8.9 

tEmu'- to assemble 7.3 
tqiU- to shout 52.8 

man- to take care of 38.13 

L/wa a n- to tell 16.5 
leIu*' he is hitting 

yaq u% - to look 9.1 



waa'- to speak 7.1 



hln- to take along 9.5 

l/xu- to know 19.9 
yax- to see 20.10 



skwct- to stand 10.9 
yax- to see 20.10 
leW he hits 

yax- to see 20.10 

xintm- to travel 13.3 

Jten- to beat 78.18 

§ 25 



Patsa'titeatd thus I (do it) for you 

32.14 
hri'mutfnxan waa'yun (to) all them 

I tell it 
temu'unanxbn 1 assemble them 
tqvlu'yutsanx qnl'&te thou art 

shouting at me 
hl if 8anx md'nisuts qnl'&ts well 

thou shalt always take care of 

me 22.2, 3 
Lhad f nl8unanx 8*aUii'tc thou wilt 

keep on telling him thus 17.2 
Ina'tinx LElu'yutecPxiln always 

thou art hitting us two (excl.) 
Lslu'yunanx tvlaPx xd'tslu thou art 

hitting those two 
ya'q u hi8Vfaanxan hi'Ua thou shalt 

always watch us (excl.) well 

70.14, 15 
ya'quyunanx qnVx*U thou wilt 

look at them 
waalaPUAn he told me 58.18 
at&'t&n waa'aHs thus me he told 

58.20 
H'n 8*dL8 hi'nixaHs qa { ha f nte and 

me he took way off 66.18 
L/xu f yutsanx 8*hs thee he knows 
tc%'lc*nx yixa f yuts ma'q u L H*nx 

wa f a l 9Uts Ufim wherever thee 

sees Crow, to thee he will keep 

on talking always 38.16, 17 
skwaha'hcfin 8*b& he set it up 
yixa'yun he sees it 70.2 
Ldu'yuteans 8*h* he is hitting us 

two (incl.) 
yixa'yutecPx&n he is looking at us 

two (excl.) 
Ha u x xi'ntmisun he takes them 

two along 92.16 
Icumi'ntc*nl qwhtc Jcu' % ni$uts not 

us (incl.) any one will ever beat 

72.17 
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yag u% - to look 9.1 ya'quyutsanxan a*hs he looks at 

us (excl.) 
li'u- to come 9.2 hfya'tctnxan lIi'lIMs people us 

(excl.) came (to see) 100.8 
leW' he hits LsHWyutsatd he is hitting you 

8*a f 8utsat<A Ldu'yuts he is hitting 

you 
LElu'yunanx 8*dLs he is hitting them 
**d* haf'mut Ldu'yun he hits all 
xnl w n- to do 9.7 xni w ni' w yuns 10.5 (abbreviated 

from xni w nl' w yunans) we two 

(incl.) will do it 
leW he hits leIv: 'yuteaPx&n we two (excl.) are 

hitting thee 
qnafxun Ldu'yute we two (excl.) 

are hitting thee 
xavf he died 40.21 ooavfna u xAn ants ml'kta hltc we 

two (excl.) killed that bad man 

96.8.9 
leIu*' he hits qna^xtin leLvJ yutsats we two 

(excl.) are hitting you two 
qnafxHtn Ldu'yun we two (excl.) 

are hitting him 
Ldu'yunaPxtin tu'a u x xa'tslu we 

two (excl.) are hitting those two 
qna'x&n Ldu'yuteaUA we two 

(excl.) are hitting you two 
qna'xfan Hx&n Ldu'yun tvfa L!a! ai 

we two (excl.) are hitting those 

(many) 
Ldu'yutsats qnl'&ts you two are 

hitting me 
LElu'yunat8 you two are hitting 

him 
qni'x a l8 LElu'yuteaPxfin you two 

are hitting us two (excl.) 
LEiu'yunats tu'aPx xa'Ulu you 

two are hitting those two 
qnl f xts*ts hafmuflnxan Ldu'ytits 

you two are bitting us (excl.) all 
LElv!yimat8 hal'mut you two are 

hitting (them) all 
8*a f 8 w ax LElu'yut&n they two are 

hitting me 

§ 25 
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ya'x- to see 20.10 

qnu- to find 
leW he hits 



Llxmlya? he kills 

Jc/a- to invite 16.3 
hate*- to ask 66.16 
yaq u '- to look 9.1 
&l'nxi- to desire 18.5 
Lxtil'- to dr^ 60.19 ' 
leW he hits 



anx- to give up 54.12 
yaq u *- to look 9.1 
hattf- to ask 66. 16 
yaq u% - to look 9.1 
waa v he says 19.3 
§ 25 



ytxa'yuna u x they two saw him 

62.20, 21 
Ha u x qnu' hurt they two find it 56.9 
8 s a's w ax LElu'yutsans they two are 

hitting us two (incl.) 
8 s a , 8 w ax leIv! yutsanxan tney two 

are hitting us two (excl.) 
tua'tPax LEtu'yuteatct those two 

are hitting you two 
tua f 8 w ax LElu'yun ha { 'mut those 

two are hitting (them) all 
L/xmiya'yunanl we (incl.) will kill 

him 28.3 
qnhnlLlxmiya'yun tu'anx we (incl.) 

will kill those (all) 
8*a f teanxan k/aha'yuts that's why 

we (excl.) invite thee 24.10 
a'tsanxan ts hatc^a'yuts qnh that's 

why we (excl.) ask thee 74. 15 
qna'nxan ya'q u hlsiit8 we (excl.) 

will continually watch thee 72.6 
et'ntxyunanxan Li'utux we (excl.) 

want him to come 17.2, 3 
yafxatnxan Itfi'a 1 Lxuy&yun lots 

we (excl.) salmon dry it 
qna'nxan LElu'yutsats we (excl.) 

are hitting you two 
qna'mcan LElu'yun tu'a*x xa'ts/u 

we (excl.) are hitting those two 
qna'nxan leIW yutsatci we (excl.) 

are hitting you (pi.) 
hat'mu&nxan LElu'yun qnh we 

(excl.) are hitting (them) all 
a'naxfitsatct you (shall) let me 

alone 27.5 
yaq u% yV w yut8atc& haya'mut you all 

shall look at me 72.11, 12 
hatc^a'yunatct you (shall) ask her 

74.10 
ya'^yutsaPoc&n qni'xt8*tc$ you are 

looking at us (excl.) 
atsi'tc'nxan waa'yuts thus they 

told me 46.20, 21 
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L/wa a nr to tell 16.5 



& 'narl- to desire 18.5 L/xma'yana£n etfntxyute (to) kill 

me they want 21.9 
Whdyun he kills it 46.5, 6 t8 u hafyunanx ants LVmncCq they 

kill that elk 82.17, 18 
tua's*nx Lldna'yuteard these told 
us (incl.) 
{ 26. Position of Pronouns in Verba Accompanied by Adverbial Forms 
As has been stated before (see p. 474), the pronominal suffixes stand 
in terminal position, and theoretically are added to the verb; but 
whenever an adjective, an adverb, or a particle precedes the verb, the 
pronouns are preferably suffixed to these and precede the verbal 
expression. The verb appears in all such cases in what may be called 
the fundamental type (see pp. 470, 474). 
ni'ctcbm because 18.8 



nVctdmin mEq/ya'wax because I 
intend to dance 72.12 

kumVnic E nxplna if not you are sick 
86.14 

taVk^ns aya'qaHi ts si'xa 1 here we 
two (incl.) will leave this (our) 
canoe 56.5 

sqa l kts qa'tc'ntux^ sqa l kts t!im- 
ct!HHx there you two shall go, 
there you two shall raise chil- 
dren 32.5 

8*attf/tc w ax waandwa thus they 
two speak to each other 10.1, 2 

Ka v nanl hu'tctux differently we 
(incl.) will play 11.2 

yaPxatnxan hutcuf lots (of games) 
we(excl.) play 70.19 

tri'ktd hutcu if y s'atea'UA xni' w nls 
where (ever) you play, thus you 
will keep on doing it 72.20, 21 

Hnx w<ln tch'n then they finally 
returned 60.10, 11 

The same tendency to suffix the subjective pronouns to adverbial 
expressions that precede the verb is shown even in cases where a 
verbal expression is preceded by a nominal subject or object. 

htya'tc people 60.25 h'ya'tc'nx WtfUUto txu people thee 

• will eat just 13.10 
l!°wo!x messenger 7.7 - L°wa'x?nxan ts Liu' (as) messen- 

gers we (excl.) these come 30.6, 7 

§ 26 



hwmXntc not 12.2 



ta l k here 



8qa l k there 14.6 



Patxi'tc thus 8.1 



hcfna different 58.9 



ya a 'xa l much 8.5 



tdUc where 34.2 



H and, then 7.4 
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UqwcP'tEm root, alder tree ttqutmi'aPx qaa? an alder tree they 

92.5, 6 two entered 92.6 

ytfkH seal 62.4 ysku's'nx tu % tca if sea-lions they 

spear 62.2 
qa { x night 40. 14 qa^x'nx a'l'du ya'qphitux (at) night 

likewise you will watch 70.18, 19 

OBJECTIVE FORMS (§§ 27-48) 
§ 27. Introductory 

In sentences containing subject and object the interrelation between 
them is expressed with great definiteness by means of suffixes that 
precede the subjective and objective pronouns. My original inten- 
tion was to treat these suffixes as pronominal elements; but the chief 
objection to such a treatment lies in the fact that the pronouns, sub- 
jective and objective, are repeated after them. Hence it was found 
advisable to treat them as objective elements. In the expression of 
the relations a distinction is made between third person objects on the 
one hand, and first and second persons on the other. Furthermore, 
the indirect object is distinguished from the direct object, and the 
same classification of persons is found. The possessive relations 
between the subject and the two objects are also expressed with great 
clearness ; and, finally, a sharp line of demarcation is drawn between 
the indicative, imperative, and passive modes. 

It would seem that the following table represents all the suffixes 
belonging to this group: 



INDICATIVE 


Imperative Passive 


Personal Interrelations 


Object 


1st <fc 2d per. 3d per. 


1st per. 3d per. 




Direct . . 
Indirect . . 


-tU* >un 
-Emit -ux 


At* -yun, -ini 

Avy&n 
Amis -ytix 


Ami, 
Aimw 




Possessive Interrelations 


Forms of 
possession 




Not own . 
Owu insep. . 
Own sep. . 


AiUs AU 
-\tx t -ix 


AUs Al 

Alsx 
Attn 


AiUx 
-xamitx 
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Some of these forms are applicable to the present tense only, show- 
ing different suffixes in other tenses. Thus, an entirely divergent 
treatment is accorded to the suffixes denoting possessive interrelations 
for the durative, intentional, and past tenses (see § 37) . 

For the purpose of greater clearness, these forms have been sub- 
divided into the following four groups: 

(1) Indicative forms denoting personal interrelations. 

(2) Indicative forms expressing possessive interrelations between 

object and subject. 

(3) Passive suffixes indicating pronominal and possessive interrela- 

tions. 

(4) Imperative forms denoting pronominal and possessive interrela- 

tions. 

Indicative Suffixes Denoting Personal Interrelations (JJ 28-81) 

| 28. Direct Object of Third Person -tin (-a*n) 

This suffix transforms nouns into verbs, transitivizes all verbs 
expressing intransitive actions, and changes a transitive idea into a 
causative concept. In all these cases the object must be a third person. 
All stems ending in e-diphthongs change the i of the diphthong into y 
before adding the transitive suffix (see § 8). This suffix immediately 
precedes the subjective pronouns, and hence invariably follows the 
tense signs. For the interchange between -un and -cfln see § 2. 

lc/u?wina 1 ' ice appears 76.13 lc!u x wi r nun L/a' ai ice he made all 

over 94.2, 3 
tEkla'lcL! trap 100.4 tBkfa'IcL/un he sets traps 

yalqa'cfl hole 84.6 a'nteux yaHqcfln those two (who) 

dig holes 84.5 
&a't*a thus 8.7 Patsa'tin thus (he does it) 

hl v sa well 12.2 htea'un he cures him 

winx he is afraid 17.6 wi'nxaPn she was afraid of him 

86.1 
ctl'x it shook 36.10 ci'l'xwn she shook him 58.4 

maltc- to burn 25.2 ma'ltcvPn Liya'wa he made a fire 

94.23 
xav! he died 40.21 xau'un he killed him 96.13 

ma a tc it lay 32.20 qa*x ma'tcun on top (they) put it 

80.9 
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xnV w nE (they two) do 48.12 
L/waPn he tells 16.5 

waa' he says 12.10 
waa 1 he said 8.9 
lH!a? he eats 44.19 
yixa? (they) look 66.6 
ttitcay (they) spear 62.2 

tafi it sits 32.21 

qntihv? he finds 
tqulvf' he shouted 92.6 
ya'^haH he looked 25.3 
Ha u x vn'lut they two affirmed 

90.6 
wa'ayax he spoke 
aA'ntmtyax he traveled 

xi'ntmis (you) will continu- 
ally travel 13.3 
wa f a l 8 he says continually 26.8 

Li'u (they) came 9.3 
xau' he died 40.21 

l/tea? he sees 

hate'- to ask 66.16 



xnl' w nun he did it 94.14 

Ha u x L!wa a 'wwn they two told her 

96.10 
waa'afin he said to him 20.7 
waa'ytin he told him 36.26 
IHIa'yun he devoured him 15.2 
H ytxa'yun and he saw it 58.13 
H K nx tiVtca'yun they spear (them) 

62.5 
ta'yun qamtta'aHln my mother 

kept her 100.12 
t£q qnuhu'yun something he finds 
tqvlu'yun he shouts at him 
ya'cfhaHun (I) look at them 25.5, 6 
H ma'cpL vyillutun Crow answered 

him 36.6, 7 
waPyaxafin he spoke to him 36.11 
H aA'ntm^axcfln he took (them) 

along 92.13 
qnl'xt&nx xi'ntmtsun you will 

always carry it 14.3 
V)a'a l »un (you) keep on telling him 

19.5 
Llu'un he got (there) 16.3 
xau'na u xitn we two (excl.) killed 

him 96.8, 9 
yiaw'yunavx they two see it 62.20, 

21 



hattfa'yunatcb you ask her 74.10 
§ 29. IHrect Object of First and Second Persons -Ute (-a*tB) 

This suffix indicates that an action has been performed upon a first 
or second person as object. The person of the actor is expressed by 
suffixing to -uts the corresponding subjective pronouns (see § 24). Its 
use corresponds to that of -tin for the third person object. 

An explanation for the interchange between -uU and -aHs will be 
found in § 2. This suffix follows all other verbal suffixes excepting, 
of course, the subjective pronouns. The u unquestionably denotes 
the indicative mode, and is identical with the u in -im, -tZa?, -vtis, -ut, etc. 
(see §§ 23, 28, 30, 35, 36). 

This suffix has been referred to in § 25, where a tabular presentation 
of the different combined subject and object pronouns will be found. 

§ 29 
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sVnafi- to desire 18.5 
yaqu- to look 9.1 
man- to take care 38.13 
yaqu- to look 9.1 



tW- to speak 7.1 
yax- to see 13.7 

For further examples see § 25. 



si'ntxyiUsanx qnh hutoa'wax I 

want you to have fun 21.6 
ya'quyutsate qnh I will look at 

you two 
hVsanx md'nlsuts well thou shalt 

always take care of me 22.2 
ya'q u h%8iit8anxan hl^sa thou 

shalt always watch us (excl.) 

well 70.14, 15 
waa'cflteln he told me 58.18 
tci'k M nxyiaxzfyut8 ma!q u L where- 

ever Crow sees thee 38.16, 17 



{ 30. Indirect Object of Third Person -fix (-a*x) 

Each language has a number of verbal expressions that require the 
presence of a direct and indirect object. Such verbs are, as a rule, 
distinguished from other stems by means of some grammatical con- 
trivance. Siuslaw uses for that purpose the suffix -ux added to the 
bare stem. This suffix, however, is used only when the third per- 
son (singular, dual or plural) is the indirect object of the sentence. 
As soon as the first or second person becomes the indirect object, 
another suffix, -Emte, is used (see § 31). 

The pronoun expressing the subject of the action always follows 
the suffix ~ux. 



icaxax- reduplicated stem of 
wax- to give 18.5 

hamts- to dip out 

hh/atsVts- reduplicated form 
of hits-, toy at*- to put on, 
to wear 11.8 

lak*- to take, to fetch 7.5 

hamx- to tie 8.6. 



H waxa'xcflx ants mi'^xwl then he 
gave him that lightning 38. 2 (for 
ux=*a c xBee § 2) 

8*hs ka'mtmlx he dipped it out for 
him 46.6 

Myatd'tmxan I put it on him 



laJcwa'Jcuxain 1 took it away from 

him 
hamxi'xux he tied it on him 



§ 31. Indirect Object of First and Second Persons -Emts 

This suffix is used only with verbal steins that require a direct and 
indirect object. The direct object expressed by this suffix is always 
the third person, while the indirect object must be either a first or 

§§ 30-31 
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a second person, regardless of number. The suffix expressing the 
same idea with the third person as the indirect object has been dis- 
cussed in § 30. The pronominal suffixes denoting the subject of the 
action and its relation to the direct object are the same as those used 
in connection with the suffix -uts (see § 29). The verbal stem to which 
this suffix is added has frequently terminal reduplication. 

hamx- to tie 8.6 hamxV xEmtsanx I tie it on thee 

wax- to give 18.2 qna f hamts*nx wd'xa l 8Emt8 to thee 

I will keep on giving it 44.15 
wdxa'xBmtearixin they gave it to 
me 
hltsa 1 ' he put it on hlUdyEmtsanx qniaPte you put it 

on me 
s'a'sin Myatsi'tsEmts he put it on 

me 
8*a f 8*nx hUsa'yEmt* he put it on 
thee 
afq- to leave 56.5 a^a'qEvitsin he left it to me 

wax- to give 18.2 wdxa 'xEint&anx ta'la he gives thee 

money 

Indicative Suffixes Expressing Possessive Interrelations Between Object 

and Subject (§§ 32-37) 

| 32. Introductory 

The phenomenon of expressing possessive interrelations between 
object and subject of a sentence through the medium of distinct suf- 
fixes is by no means of uncommon occurrence in the American Indian 
languages. 1 From a logical point of view such a formation is per- 
fectly justifiable, and may be said to have its origin in the actual 
difference that exists between the concept of an act performed upon a 
given object and the conveying of the same act performed upon 
an object that stands in some relation to the subject of the sentence. 
Thus the English sentence I whip my horse states a fact that is 
fundamentally different from the sentence I whip the horse, in so 
far as it expresses, besides the act performed by the subject upon the 
object, also the possessive relation that exists between object and sub- 
ject. In the Indo-European languages, in which each idea maintains 
an independent position in a complex of grammatical concepts, such 

1 Sec, for example, Sioux, Chinook, KutenaL 

§ 32 
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relations are indicated by means of independent words, as a rule pos- 
sessive pronouns; but in Siuslaw these relations are relegated to the 
verb, and consequently we find them conveyed by means of certain 
suffixes that are added to stems denoting verbal ideas. 

The possessive relations that may exist between object and subject 
of a sentence are of a threefold nature. The object may form an 
inseparable part of the subject (I wash my face); the object may be 
separably connected with the subject (I lose my knife); or the ob- 
ject may stand in a possessive relation to another object (I lose his 
knife). Siuslaw distinguishes clearly between these three types of 
relationship, and expresses each of them by means of a distinct suffix. 

| 33. Suffix Indicating that the Object Forms an Inseparable Bart of 
the Subject -Itx (-altx), -tx 

This suffix indicates that the object of the sentence is inseparably 
connected with the subject. Hence all stems expressing an action 
performed by the speaker upon any part of his own body (and even 
upon his name) occur with these suffixes. Now and then they will 
be found added to stems denoting actions that do not necessarily 
involve an integral part of the subject as its recipient. All such 
formations must be looked upon as ungrammatical; that is to say, as 
due either to analogy or to an unintentional mistake on the part of 
the informant. 1 

The verbal ideas which are expressed in this manner need not 
always be transitive in our sense of the word. They may, and as a 
matter of fact they do, denote conditions and states in which an inte 
gral part of the subject may find itself. Such expressions are possi- 
ble, because to the mind of the Siuslaw they convey transitive ideas. 
Thus the sentence I am sorry expresses, according to our interpre- 
tation, an intransitive idea. The Siuslaw treats it as a transitive 
sentence, and expresses it by saying I make my mind sick. In 
the same manner Siuslaw conceives of our expressions my hair 
burned, his child died, it is cold, etc., as transitive sentences, 
and renders them by (I) burned my hair, (he) caused his child 

TO DIE, THE EARTH MAKES ITS BODY COLD, etc. 

No specific reason can be given for the occurrence of the parallel 
forms -Itx and -fo, nor has any distinction been detected in the use of 

» My informant made such mistakes rather frequently, but corrected them promptly whenever her 
attention was called to them. 

5 33 
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the two forms. It seems, however, that -to tends to appear after 
other suffixes, while -Ito is added to bare stems. 

This suffix must not be confounded with the frequentative -itx (see 
§ 68). -Itx interchanges frequently with -a l tx. For an explanation 
of this interchange see § 2. 



hats- to paint 

fife/- to open (mouth) 28.2 

skuxC- to stand 14.4 



hdsa v txan qa'nni I paint my face 

Ik/aHx Laa' he opened his 
mouth 96.1 

hai'muiPnx lafqat skwahaf'te 
xwaM' they all had feathers on 
their heads (literally, all they, 
feathers to stand caused on their 
heads 10.9 

k!u x vAma v tx L/a' ai ice appeared 
(literally, ice made on its body, 
the earth) 76.10 

plna l tx ha x they were sorry (liter- 
ally, sick they made their minds) 
15.4 

ya/xa l txan ha 1 I am crafty (liter- 
ally, much I have in my mind) 
20.7 

tcanh(tii'mxutxa % w q u Ll'mt ants 
psni's they two were clubbing 
each other's anus, those skunks 
86.9 

tlnto ha 1 his heart cooked 96.9, 10 

ka'mixtxcm M'qu* I tie my hair 

to mVlUAstx hct'mut hl'qy} his hair 

began to burn (literally, it began 

to burn on him his all, hair) 

29.4 

ha v na hau'to ha 1 his mind had be- 
come different (literally, differ- 
ent on him it had made itself, 
his mind) 60.21 

In the following examples, terms of relationship are treated as in- 
separable parts of the subject: 

pin- to be sick 40.21 pla a nto ants t/cmo (he) got sick 

his boy 40.20 
§ 33 



k/u x win- ice 76.11 



pin- to be sick 40.21 



ya a 'xa i much 8.5 



toanhatl- to club 



tin- to boil, to be ripe 98.7 
hamx- to tie 8.6 
mVlt(Ast he commenced 
burn 29.3 



haw- to end, to make 14.6 
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*i'na?t- to desire 18.5 si'nafitx ants t/dmc xwi'L/tuxtc he 

wanted that his child should 
come back (literally, he wanted 
his, that child, return shall his) 
42.5, 6 

waa'- to say 7.1 s*atsi'tc w ax vxu^'tx amis mUa thus 

their (dual) mother told them 
(literally, thus their two, told, 
that mother) 54.23 

hanC- to call ha'nCltx matll' he called his elder 

brother 58.16 

xav! he died 40.21 ts % q M nx xawa v to (when) their rela- 

tives died (literally, relatives 
they, die theirs) 68.13 

waa'- to say 7. 1 s*atsi'tc wa'aHx ants LxaP'yax thus 

he said to that his friend 42.7, 8 

§ 34. Suffix Denoting that the Object is Possessed by the Subject, but 
Separable from it a tern- (-a tt tsm-) 

This suffix seems to be a compound consisting of two separate suf- 
fixes, -uts- and -ra. While the original function of the second element 
is unknown, the first component is undoubtedly the suffix expressing 
the direct object of the first and second persons (see § 29 and also § 23). 

It expresses a transitive action whose recipient is possessed by the 
subject without forming an integral part of it. Terms of relationship, 
and all concrete nouns, excepting those nominal stems that denote 
parts of the body, are thus considered; but, owing to frequent errors 
on the part of the informant, this suffix will be found used also in con- 
nection with objects expressing parts of the body. 1 All subjective pro- 
nouns are added to this suffix by means of a connecting weak vowel, 
as a result of the law regulating the use of consonantic clusters (see 
§ 4); and, as the third person singular has no distinct form, this suffix 
appears in final position as -ut&mE. The u of this suffix often inter- 
changes with the diphthong a* (see § 2). The suffix follows the tense 
signs, and is frequently added to reduplicated stems. 

la'Tc*- to take, to get 7.5 IdJcioa'Jcutsmin lc B a'ni I take my 

bucket 
qnu K - to find 56.9 qnu'hutemin qal'tc 1 found my 

knife 
z/xma 1 '- to kill 15.3 L/xrna v yutsmanx mPu'sk* you 

killed your younger brother 

» See \ 33, p. 486. 

§ 34 
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lak*- to take 7.5 
l/ox- to send 16.10 
waa v he says 8.9 
Li'u (they) come 9.3 

waa - to speak 8.1 

mi'ltc&st he begins to 

29.3 
aA'l'xe%~ to work 50.9 



Wcwa'TcutsmE Jc'a'ni she took 

her bucket 90.21 
L/oxa'xafitsmE hUc he sent his 

people 30.1, 2 
atsi'tc waa'yutsmE qi'utc thus he 

said to his wife 48.17 
yd af xa i tE li't/a 1 Llvfi'vyutsmi 

lots (of) this (their) food (they) 

are bringing 100.9, 10 
Liu'utemE hitsi'stc she came to 

her (own) house 58.7, 8 
waa'cfltmiE ants L/a' ai Kite he said 

to his many people 7.1 
burn H qfa'U mVU<AstutsmE then her 

pitch began to burn 90.22 
xftt'xel'yutemcPx a'nts't^ax ma' ft 

they two worked at their (dual) 

dams 48.10 



In the following instances this suffix has been used in connection 
with nouns that form an integral part of the subject: 



t/EmxP- to cut 

pax- to close (eyes) 36.16 

ya'q u haH he looked 58.1 

vfi'ltctet he begins to send 

pin- to be sick 40.21 

rntnx u - to lighten 38.5 

tctft'i wind 
§ 34 



H K nx tlEmxu'yutemE hi'qu* then 
they cut their hair 68.14 

paxa'xutsmE Jcopx he shut his 
eyes 36.20 

yo'quhaHu u 'tsmE Jcopx he opened 
his eyes (literally, he looked 
with his eyes) 36.20 

vfi'lt&stu'tsniE wa'a8 he began 
sending his message (word) 
92.19 

jptanya^tistutsmE hattc he was 
sorry (literally, he begins to 
make sick, his mind) 40.21 

H whn nd'ntmHu'tsmE L/a' ai now 
he made lightning (literally, 
then finally caused to lighten 
her body, the world) 38.6 

te&t'a't'utemE L/a' ai ants tsxu'n- 
pvi TsxunpLi made a wind 
(literally, caused to blow his 
world, that TsxunpLi) 94.6, 7 
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§ 35. Suffix Indicating that the Object is Possessed by a Third 
Person Object -til (-a*l) 

This suffix expresses an act performed upon an object that forms an 
integral part of or that is separably connected with another object. 
Hence it indicates the possessive relation that exists between two 
objects as seen by the subject of the sentence. The possessor of the 
object of the action must be the third person, regardless of number. 
If, however, it is absolutely necessary to indicate the number of the 
possessor, this is accomplished by means of suffixing to the possessed 
object the possessive suffixes for the third person singular, dual or 
plural (see § 88). It is noteworthy that the possessed object appears 
in the absolutive form, and not with the locative case endings, as might 
be expected. The pronominal suffixes expressing the subject of the 
action follow the suffix -vl; and as this suffix ends in a consonant, and 
some of the subjective pronouns begin with a consonant, the pronouns 
are frequently preceded by a connecting, weak vowel (see § 4). 
There exists undoubtedly an etymological connection between the u 
of this suffix and the u of the direct object of the third person -un 
(see §§ 23, 28). For the u of -vl the diphthong a* is quite frequently 
substituted. This interchange has been discussed in § 2. 

sVnxi- to desire 18.5 st'ntxyutn hlt&l'* I like his house 

hamx- to tie 8.6 ha'mxaHn tclL I tie his hands 

yax- to see 34.4 yfaa'yvlanx mitd, you see his 

father 
Kin- to take along 23.2 hvna'yvlanx Llxmi'ft you took 

his bow along 
ya'4* % - to see 23.9 H ya'q u 'yvl mt'ck'la 1 and he 

saw her vulva (bad thing) 

90.10 
yax- to see 34.4 ydoti'xulaPx tcu'aPs he saw their 

(dual) vulvas 90.15 
ya a k/- small 36.23 yak!l't<ftvl xwd'ka she cut his 

head into pieces 96.11 
haw- to end, to make 14.6 ha v na hau'vl ha 1 different she 

made his mind 58.9 
lak u - tq take 7.5 t/i'ya* laJcwa'hul ants rnatJV 

bear had seized that his older 

brother 58.16 

§ 35 
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qiva n n- to pour 29. 2 H wd,n qwa'*ntil LaayaftcHc (they 

two) now pour it into his 
mouth 96.7 

hate'- to ask 66.16 "ltd hattfa'ytil ha { you ask her 

(literally, and you ask about 
her mind [opinion]) 74.8 

§ 36. Suffix Expressing an Object Possessed by a First or Second 
Person Object -fllta (-a<m») 

This suffix has the same function as -til, but differs from it in so 
far as the possessor of the object must be either a first or a second per- 
son. The number of the possessor, when required, is indicated by the 
possessive suffixes added to the possessed object (see § 88). Owing- to 
the variability of the person of the possessor, this suffix conveys, 
besides the idea of a possessive relation between two objects, also the 
connection that exists between subject and object. Hence it assumes 
a function, limited in scope, but similar in character to the suffix for 
the combined subject and object pronouns. This functional similarity 
is indicated even in the phonetic composition of the suffix, -tilts is 
undoubtedly a compound suffix consisting of the previously discussed 
-til and of the suffix for the subject and object pronoun -tits (see § 29). 
It is not inconceivable that the original form may have been -t#ti&, 
contracted later on into- tilts. A comparison of the Siuslaw transi- 
tive indicative suffixes shows that the majority of them have the u 
in common. Hence it may be claimed that the ti originally con- 
veyed the idea of a transitive indicative action (see § 23); and as the 
ti was already present in the first element of this suffix (-i2), it may 
have been omitted as superfluous in the second part. 

Owing to this additional function of this suffix as a medium of ex- 
pressing subject and object pronouns, the subjective pronouns are 
added to it in a method similar to the one employed in the suffixation 
of the subjective pronouns to the suffix -tits (see § 25). After certain 
consonants this suffix is changed into -aHts (see § 2). 

hin- to take along 23.2 hlna'ytiltscmx Llxml'tl I take along 

thy bow # 

yax- to see 34.4 yixa'ytiltsanx qa'nni I look at thy 

face 

L!x{ti)- to know 40.16 Llxti'ytitsanx mith qn& I knov 

thy father 
§ 36 
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waah to give 18.2 

Llaymav- to kill 15.3 
tsxan- to comb 
la&*- to take 7.5 
i/a?(u)- to know 40.16 

ycuxr to see 34.4 



waxa'yvltsanx td'IAn mi'n'tffwi I 

will give thee my lightning 

38.1, 2 
L/xmai'yvltsanx mPu'slP qniaPts 

you killed my younger brother 
t8xana f yvit8anx hl'qu* you combed 

my hair 
Vkwa'yvltsin ants qal'tc he took 

that my knife 
L/xu'yvltsin mtth he knows my 

father 
s'hs LlxvL'yvlteanx mitb, he knows 

thy father 
m hs yixa'yultsanx qa'nni he looks 

at thy face 



§ 37* Suffixes Denoting Possessive Interrelations for Tenses other 
than the JPresent -laltt, -a^itl, -yaxaitt 

When possessive interrelations that occur in tenses other than the 
present are to be expressed, the Siuslaw language resorts to an inter- 
esting form of composition of suffixes. Thus the durative suffix -w 
(see § 69), the intentional (see § 70), and the past -yax (see § 74), are 
combined with the possessive suffix -Itt (see § 88), forming new com- 
pound suffixes -wrf, -a w U% and -yaxaHi, that indicate semi-reflexive 
actions performed constantly, or about to be performed, or performed 
long ago. In these new suffixes no sharp line of demarcation is drawn 
between objects that are inseparably connected with the subject, and 
objects that are possessed by the subject. 



ycP'k!- small 36.23 

yak/is he is constantly (get- 
ting) small 



haw- to finish 14.6 
Jufwis he makes continually 



hm'tc/L ya'k/lsiti ha 1 don't ye be 
downhearted I (literally, not you 
small always make your mind) 
66.5 

H'nx humVntc at&i'tc haP'wisiti 
ha 1 and you don't believe it thus 
(literally, and you, not thus, 
make continually your mind) 
46.24 

qa'xantc haP'vnsiti ha 1 downward 
make continually your hearts 
8.10 

§ 37 
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hm- to take along 23.2 

hi'tm he always takes along niaPts H K nx qcmVnal hini&Ul you 

will take along your knife (liter- 
ally, you, and you, knife, take 
along will alwavs yours) 50.16, 
17 

H K nl xnl' w n%&Ui still we will keep 
on doing our . . . 72.17 

hamxa' w itin hl'qu* I intend tying 
my hair 

paxa' w itin Jcopx I intend to close 
my eyes 

yaxatdaPwitin t/dmc k/* f Lii I in- 
tend to try to look for my boy 
tomorrow 60.1, 2 

H K n8 tquya' w ltl we will cook (our 
camas) 98.3 

ha'mxyaxaHl hi'qu* he tied his hair 

pd'an/axaHi7ikopx I closed my eyes 

A similar process is resorted to whenever the prohibitive mode 
(see § 40) of an action denoting that the object is possessed by the 
subject is to be expressed. In such cases the durative -is (see § 69) 
is combined with the possessive -iti- (see § 88), and the whole verb is 
preceded by the negative particle hut, kumi'ntc not (see § 131). 

kidinx tsxa'nvnsitl hx'qu* don't 

comb thy hair I 
hvfts lk!a'a l 8%ti Laa! don't 



xni w n- to do 10.5 

xnl' w n%8 (we) always do it 
72.15 
hamx- to tie 8.6 

hamxa w ~ to intend to tie 

pax- to shut (eye) 36.16 
paxa w - to be about to close 

ya'xatc'- to try to look 13.7 
yaxat<?a w - to intend to try to 
look 

tquya w - to intend to boil 

hamx- to tie 8.6 

ha'mxyax he tied 
pax- to close 36.16 

pa'xyax he closed 



texanu- to comb 
Ik fa- to open 28.2 
hln- to take along 23.2 
haw- to finish, to work 14.6 



you 

(pi.) open your mouths! 

hmnx hl'nwUl si'xa 1 don't take 
thy canoe along! 

IcumVntc E td qa'xantc ha w vrmfi 
ha 1 don't ye be continually 
downhearted (literally, not ye, 
downwards, make continually 
your, hearts) 8.10 



§ 37 
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Passive Suffixes Indicating Pronominal and Possessive Interrelations 

(if 3S-39) 

{ 38. Passive Suffixes for Verbs Requiring in the Active a Double 
Object -Im£, -umx (-a*mE) 

-Imir. This suffix invariably follows the verbalizing -I or -a 4 (see 
§ 75), and seems to express the passive voice of verbs that require in 
the active the presence of a double (direct and indirect) object, 
although it will be found suffixed to verbal stems that do not neces- 
sarily require such a double object. Whenever the subjective pro- 
nouns are added to it, the obscure e of this suffix is changed into a 
weak a or t. The form -^ms occurs in terminal position only. This 
suffix follows all temporal suffixes. 

imx- to give 18.2 waxa'ylmanx qani'nal it (will) be 

given to you, (a) big knife 19.6 

hl'qla ivasca'yusimE a f nts*tc mitd, 

dentalia shells are usually given 

to him, to that her father 74.19 

Alts- to put on 11.10 fiitsa'yvmin it is put on me 

haw- to end, to make, 14.6 txunx htf'sa hawa'yimE ha 1 they 

are just good-minded toward 
thee (literally, just thee well it 
is made towards, mind) 21.1 

In two instances this suffix has been added to a stem without the aid 
of the verbalizing -t (-a*). 

ha' us easy atriftc ha'uslmE thus it was agreed 

upon (literally, thus it was 
[made] easy) 24.1 

haw- to finish, to end 14.6 ha'usims ants ts/aln ready (made 

for him is) that pitch 26.5, 6 

This suffix may be preceded — for the sake of emphasizing its passive 
function — by the present passive -scam (see § 55). In such cases the 
verbalizing suffix is omitted. 

hits- to put on 11.8 waa' ants hitsi'xamimE said that 

one on whom it was put on 11.10 

gun- to pour H w&n qtfnl'xamlmE and now it 

was poured down into his . . . 
29.2 

aq- to take off 13.1 aqa l, xam%ms it was taken off him 

§ 38 
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-urns has the same function as -imE, and is used in connection with 
similar verbal stems. It differs from it only in so far as it is added 
directly to the stem. An explanation of the parallel occurrence of 
-time and -a a niE has been given in § 2. 

wax- to give 18.2 ts n gin waxaFmB what do you give 

me (literally, something to me, 
it is given?) 18.2 
qanVnai waxa^mcmx a big knife is 
given to you 21.4 

jn'u- to be noisy 36.24 wa x yd^xa* tEq H pi'ums they 

made noise with everything (lit- 
erally, although many things 
[they have], still it is made noise 
with) 29.1 

§ 39, Passive Suffixes Denoting Possessive Relations of the Sub- 
ject -filtx, -xamltx 

These suffixes express, besides the passive voice, also the fact that 
the recipient of the action is either possessed or forms an integral 
part of a given object. 

-ffltx seems to be composed of the suffix -vi, which indicates that 
the object forms an integral part of or is possessed by another object 
(see § 35), and of the suffix -tx, denoting that the object is an integral 
part of the subject (see § 33). If this is the origin of the compound 
suffix, the amalgamation of these two independent suffixes into one 
new formative element that expresses the passive voice, and at the 
same time contains the idea of a possessive relation between object 
(grammatical subject) and object, presents a problem that must remain 
unexplained. The person of the possessed subject is indicated by the 
suffixed subjective pronouns (see § 24). The stem to which this suffix 
is added occurs frequently in an amplified form (see § 112). Stems 
ending in i (short or long) change it into y before adding the passive 
suffix (see § 8). 

late 1 ' to take, to get 7.5 "kumi'ntcPax lakwa'vltx ants qi'ute 

not their (dual) were taken, 
those wives 50.22 
lakwa'vltxa u x ta'tePax <p!\Uc taken 
away were these their (dual) 
wives 52.3, 4 
S 39 
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tu- (also t!u x ) to buy 74.8 



xcll!- to make 50.8 



Tcumi'ntc'nx ton tluha'ultxanx 
t/dmc not for nothing will they 
buy your child (literally, not 
[of] thee just bought [will be] 
thy child) 74.5 

s&ntxyv!" xdL/a f vito they try to 
find some remedy (literally, they 
desire [that] made [cured] be 
his mind) 15.5 

huya'vltx ha x his mind will be 
made different 19.2 

s&'ntxyuttxanx t/dmc thy child is 
desired (asked for) 74.4 

HcPx tsina f x i yultoq u Ll , mt And their 
(dual) anus [will] be scorched 
88.7 

ha'tJyaxaHto ha 1 ants qiutcu'ni 
(when) asked was her opinion, 
that woman 74.16 

(~aHtx= -titto see § 2) 

In many instances this suffix is preceded by the verbalizing -a* (see 
§§75,8). 



8i'nxi- to desire 18.5 
tst'nzii- to scorch 

KaU?- to ask 66.16 



shwaha*' he stands 14.4 
tkvxi- to bury 80.10 
hate?- to ask 66.16 
woof he says 8.9 



H skwaha'yvltx tEqyv!" then is 

stood up its (of the house) 

frame 80.7 
ikwlha'yvltx qavPnti'yuvfitc ants 

hltsl' 4 dirt is put on both sides 

(of) that house 80.10, 11 
. . . ants hattfa'yvltx ha 1 (when 

of) that one is asked his opinion 

74.4, 5 
waa'yvltxan mitt, my father is 

spoken to 



-xamltx is undoubtedly composed of the suffix for the present 
passive -xam (see § 55), of the abbreviated -ttf (see § 35), and of the 
suffix -to (see § 33). When it is remembered that this suffix can be 
added only to verbs that require a double object, the amalgamation of 
these three independent formative elements into one suffix for the 
purpose of expressing the passive voice of an act whose recipient 
(grammatical subject) stamds in some possessive relation to one of 

§ 39 
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the three persons (speaker, person spoken to, or person spoken of), 
becomes at once apparent. 

The use of this suffix may be illustrated by an example. The verb 
to put on requires a double object, because it implies the idea to put 
something on somebody, or vice versd. Hence Siuslaw renders the 
English sentence his hat was put on (really, his hat was put on 
him) by a complex consisting of the verbal stem and the compound 
suffix -xamltx. In this suffix the first element, -xam, indicates that the 
action is passive (performed by somebody upon the recipient); the sec- 
ond element, -Z-, denotes that the direct object (in this case the noun 
hat) is possessed by the recipient of the action; while the last element, 
-tx (which when used alone indicates that the object forms an integral 
part of the subject), serves to bring out the idea that the action is per- 
formed upon the indirect object (on him) which (in this case) can no 
be separated from the (logical) subject (his hat). 

The persons that are implied in the possessive relations as indicated 
by this suffix are expressed by means of the subjective pronouns 
added to it (see § 24). Since the first element of this expound suffix 
is the present passive -xam, the manner in which it is added to the 
verbal stem is similar to that employed in the suffixation of -xam 
(see § 55). 

dq- to take off 13.1 aqa v xamltxan Ibwa'nuq" taken off 

(me) is my hat 
hits- to put on 11.8 hitsi'xarnltxan Vcwafrvwf* put on 

(me) is my hat 
t!Emx u - to cut off tlEmxwa'xamltxanx t&L cut off 

(thee) was thy hand 
lak u - to take (away) 7.5 s'atsl'tc^ax wad xam a'ntmx lo- 

hm'ocandtxqi'utcthus were told 
those two from whom the wives 
were taken away (literally, thus 
they two were told, those two 
[of] whom taken away were 
[those their dual] wives) 54.14 

Imperative Forms Denoting Pronominal and Possessive Interrelations 

(§§ 40-48) 

§ 40. Introductory 

In the following sections there will be discussed suffixes that express 
not only the imperative mode, but also the exhortative. 
§ 40 
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Besides separate suffixes indicating the imperative of intransitive 
and transitive verbs (see §§ 61, 62), Siuslaw shows distinct suffixes 
that express the pronominal and possessive interrelations between 
subject and object. 

Another interesting feature that may be noted in connection with 
the formation of the imperative mode is the presence of a distinct 
negative form of the imperative or prohibitive mode, and the man- 
ner in which it is expressed. Generally speaking, the durative suffix 
-w (see § 69), used in connection with the subjective pronouns for the 
second persons (see § 24), and in addition to the particle of negation 
(see § 131), expresses the prohibitive mode. This idiomatic expres- 
sion may be justified by the fact that a prohibitive command addressed 
to the second person has much in common with the negative form of 
a durative action performed by the same person. 

Owing to the fact that the imperative suffixes express other cate- 
gories than a command, the prohibitive form of the imperative 
referring to such categories is expressed by adding to the durative 
-Is the respective suffixes that denote the non-imperative idea (see 
§§ 29, 30, 33, 35, 36, 37). Examples of the prohibitive mode and a 
detailed description of its formation will be found in §§ 60-62, 42-46. 

\41. Exhortative Suffixes Expressing the Direct Object of the Third 
Person -yiin, -iwyfln, -Inl 

These three suffixes express an admonition to perform an action 
having a third (not mentioned) person as its object. The difference 
between -yun and -l w yun could not be traced to any particular cause, 
owing chiefly to the fact that the latter form occurs very seldom. The 
informant always rendered the first two suffixes by a transitive future, 
and they seem to have been employed quite extensively in this second- 
ary function. 

-l/Un is suffixed to verbs expressing transitive ideas only, and the 
stem to which it is added always occurs in an amplified form (see §§7, 
112). 

a*q- to leave 56.6 ta v Jc*ns aya'qyun ts Wi'a* here we 

two (incl.) will leave this salmon 
(literally, let us two leave) 
l/ox- to send 16.10 L/°wa'xyun kite I will send these 

people (literally, let me send) 
30.19 

§ 41 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 32 
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ana- to give up 60.11 
L.'xmaV- to kill 15.3 
W/- to eat 15.2 
hamx- to tie 8.6 



JcumVivtdnl ana'xyun not we (incl.) 

will give it up (literally, don't 

let us two) 16.8 
L/xmlya'yunard we (incl.) will kill 

him (literally, let us kill him) 

28.3 
hivd' ntc ll' tHyun not he will eat 

it (literally, don't let him eat it) 

34.22 
hama'xyun he will tie it (literally, 

let him tie it) 



-V*yUn exercises apparently the same function as the first suffix, 
but does not necessarily require amplification of the stem to which it 
is added. 

xnV°n- to do 11.11 amtPrii'vyun* we two (incl.) will do 

it (literally, let us two doit) 10.5 
amiyunV"yun I will do it (literally, 

let me do it) 
qa&tinl'vyun I will make him go 
(literally, let me make him go) 
kwa hu n' to bend down 13.5 kunl'^yun I will bend it down 

In an analogous manner Siuslaw seems to have formed an exhorta- 
tive suffix expressing the direct object of the first person. This is 
done by substituting -U (see § 23) for the -n. As but few examples 
of this formation were obtained, a full discussion is impossible. The 
examples follow. 



qatc'n- to go 12.1 



yaq/* % - to look, to see 25.3 
l!xu- to know 40.7 
ka c 8- to follow 92.7 
km- to take along 9.5 



yacf^yV^yutsaUA ye look at me 

72.11,12 
L/xHwa'aPyutea'tci ye shall know 

me 30.17 
J^wa^yv/tsana^yoxx shall follow me 

92.3 
Wya'nyutsanx I will take you along 

58.6 



-I nf is suffixed to transitive verbs, and is always used in connec- 
tion with the exhortative particle qaft (see § 129). The subjective 
pronouns for the first and third persons as the performers of the 
action are always added to the particle (see § 26). This suffix appears 
frequently as -a % nl (see § 2). 

§ 41 
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lak?- to take, to seize 7.5 

taoa'- to speak 7.1 
tqvl- to shout 52.8 

hits- to put on 11.8 
tii'nr to invite 16.2 



qa if la u x lafam'nl let them two take 

(them)! 52.12, 13 
qaH waa v nl let him speak to him I 
qa v l M ns tqvi/l'm let us two (incl.) 

shout at him! 
ga i 'l M nxh i yatsi'nl let them putitonl 
qaH'nl iACnVnl let us (incl.) invite 



| 42. Imperative Sufflac Expressing the Direct Object of the First 

Person -Its (-alts) 

This suffix is added directly to the stem, and commands the person 
addressed (subject) to perform an act upon an object which must be 
one of the first persons. The -ts of this suffix is undoubtedly identi- 
cal with the -ts found in all suffixes that express first and second 
persons objects (see §§ 23, 29, 34, 36). The combined pronominal 
forms that are added to this suffix can be only those indicating the 
second persons as the subject and the first persons as the object of 
the action (see table, pp. 473, 474). In this connection the following 
peculiarities may be noted: 

(1) The singular subject is not expressed, being understood in the 
command. 

(2) Dual and plural objects are not expressed in the suffixes, but are 
indicated by means of the independent personal pronouns for the first 
persons. 

(3) For a singular object the subjective pronoun for the first singu- 
lar (-ft) is added to the imperative suffix. 

(4) For dual and plural subjects the subjective pronouns for these 
persons are added to the imperative -Its. 

The following table will best serve to illustrate these four rules: 





Thou 


Ye 


You 


Me 

Us two (exclusive) . . 
Us (exclusive) . . . 


-UHn 
-ftamxan 


-ttsatt 
-ttsate 
■UtaU 


-Usatef 
-ttsafcf 
-ttsolcf 



The subjective pronouns beginning with a consonant are added by 
means of a weak a- vowel (see §§ 4, 24). 

This imperative suffix occurs often as -aHs (see § 2). 

§ 42 
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waa'- to speak 7.1 walcfUfm td'kbn wa'as speak to me 

(with) this my language! 36.10 
hln- to take along 23.2 hi'nitdn take me along! 

L/vxm- to tell 7.3 L/wa/nltsin tell me! 

L/wd'niteanxcm tell us (excl.)! 
ywf*- to look 23.9 ya! quhlteate ts nd, look ye at me! 

atg- to leave 56.5 a^qa^Uatd you leave me! 

The prohibitive form is expressed by combining the durative -« 
with the objective form -ute and by placing the particle of negation 
Jcu*, TcumVntc, before the verbal expression (see §§ 69, 29, 60). The 
pronominal suffixes are those used to express the second person as the 
subject, and the first person as the object, of an action (see § 24 and 
table, pp. 473, 474). 

Kin- to take along 23.2 hmnx hi'nlmte don't take me 

along! 
hm'nxan hl'nlmte don't take us 

(excl.) along! 
qn u% ~ to find 34.12 hunnx qnu n vnmts don't find me! 

§ 43. Imperative Suffice Indicating the Indirect Object of the Third 

Person -yOx 

This suffix is etymologically related to the suffix -ux discussed in 
§ 30. It is added to verbs requiring the presence of a direct and in- 
direct object, and it expresses a command that involves the third person 
(singular, dual and plural) as the recipient of the action. 

wax- to give 18.2 wa'xyux give it to him! 

wa'xyuxanx give it to them! 
gun- to pour 29.2 qwa' % nyux Laaya'tc pour it down 

into his mouth! 29.2 
hits- to put on 11.8 Mya'tsyux put it on him! 

hamx- to tie 8.6 ha'mxyux tie it on him! 

The prohibitive mode is obtained by combining the durative -Is (see 
§ 69) with the suffix -fix (see § 30) and by placing the particle fcu* or 
kuml'ntc (see § 131), before the verbal expression. 

wax- to give 18.2 hmnx wa'xcPsux don't give it to 

him! 
hits- to put on 11.8 hmnx Wya'tsimx don't put it on 

him! 
qiin- to pour 29.2 kumi'ntc'nx qwa n nlsux don't pour 

it (into his mouth)! 

§ 43 
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{ 44. Imperative Suffix Denoting the Indirect Object of the First 

Person -Imt8 

This suffix expresses a command to perform an act the indirect 
recipient of which is the first person. It is etymologically related to 
the imperative suffix -Its (see § 42) and to the objective form -Bints (see 
§ 31), being composed of the initial element of the former suffix and 
of the whole of the latter formation (see § 23). The method of adding 
the pronominal forms to this suffix is identical with the method dis- 
cussed on pp. 472-475. 

wax- to give 18.2 wa'ofimtstn give it to me I 

wd'ximteanxan give it to us! 
hits- to put on 11.8 h'ya'tslmtefn put it on me I 

hamx- to tie 8.6 ha'marimtsatct you (pi.) tie it on 

me! 

The suffixed particle -u (see § 132) is frequently added to this com- 
bined suffix. In such cases it denotes an act performed near the 
speaker. 

xv>il/- to return 12.6 moiL/i'mtsinu give it back to me! 

hamx- to tie 8.6 hamafi'mtstnu tie it on me! 

The prohibitive mode is expressed by combining the durative -w 
(see § 69) with the suffix -stats (see § 31 and also § 40). 

wax- to give 18.2 JnvLnxwa'xcPsEmta don't give it to 

me! 
hits- to put on 11.8 kwfoix Mya'tsUsmts rUtic don't 

put it on me! 

§ 45. Imperative Suffix I>enoting that the Object is Possessed by a 

Third Person -II. 

This suffix indicates that the possessor of the recipient of the action 
is the third person singular. Duality and plurality of the possessor is 
expressed by suffixing the subjective pronouns for the third persons 
dual and plural (see § 24) to the possessed object (see § 35). This 
suffix is added directly to the stem, and is related (phonetically and 
etymologically) to the suffix -uZ, indicating that the object is possessed 
by a third person object (see §§23, 35). Duality and plurality of the 
subject of the action are expressed by adding the subjective pronouns 
-U and -tct (see § 24) to the suffix -3/ and as these pronouns begin with 

§§ 44-45 
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a consonant, they are merged with the imperative suffix by means of 
a weak a-vowel (see § 4). 

yu wi L!- to break 94.4 yu'L/U qal'tc break his knife! 

tsxanu- to comb isxa'nvM hi'qu* comb his hair! 

hln- to take along 23.2 hi'nti hlxml'tl take along his bow! 

Ian- to call 23.7 Wnti WnUPax call their (dual) 

names! 
hamx- to tie 8.6 hctmoM td , Ltc i nx tie their hands! 

hamxl'lats tciL you two tie his 

hands! 
t!E'mxu- to cut 48.12 t/Errvxvf'laUA xwa'lca you cut (off) 

his head! 

The prohibitive mode is expressed by combining the durative As 
(see § 69) with the suffix -vi (see § 35) and by placing the negation 
Jcu*, TcumVntc not before the verb (see § 40). 

yu wi L/- to break 94.4 hvinx yvlhllml qal'tc don't break 

his knife! 
hamx- to tie 8.6 TcumVnt^nx ha'mansvi tdh don't 

tie his hands! 
tsxcmu- to comb Jcwinx texa'nwimt hl'qu* don't 

comb his hair! 

| 46. Imperative Suffix Indicating that the Object is Possessed by 
a First Person -flto 

It expresses a command to perform an action, whose recipient is 
either possessed or forms an integral part of the first person. It is 
related to the imperative -Its (see § 42) and to the suffix -Jilts discussed 
in § 36. The combined pronominal forms that are added to this suffix 
for the purpose of indicating the number of subject and possessor are 
identical with those discussed on pp. 472-475. 

xcll!- to make 50.8 xa'Lffltsbn qal'tc fix my knife! 

xamL- to wash xa'mudtsin qa'nrti wash my face! 

hln- to take along 23. 2 hVnUtsatci sl'xa 1 you take my canoe 

along! 
hamx- to tie 8.6 ha'mxtttsanaxin tdL tie our (excl.) 

hands! 

The prohibitive form is obtained by combining the durative -is 
(see § 69) with the suffix -vlts (see § 36). The negative particle kit*, 
humi'nto not must precede the verb, while the pronouns expressing 

{ 46 
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the person spoken to may be suffixed either to the negation or to the 
combined suffix (see §§ 40, 26). 



tsxanu- to comb 
harnx- to tie 8.6 
hvnr to take along 23.2 



kwlnx texa'nvft&ults hl'qu* don't 

comb my hairl 
kumi'ntc'ts ha'mxisults tciL don't 

you two tie my hands! 
hvoVtd hi'nlsutts LfxmVtl don't 

you take along my bow! 



1 47. Imperative Suffix Expressing Possessive Interrelations between 

Object and Subject -tax 

In the imperative the suffix -tec is used for expressing possessive 
interrelations between object and subject in both cases, when the object 
forms an integral part of the subject and when it is only separably con- 
nected with it. Considering that actions involved in such a command 
presuppose the presence of a pronominal subject and object, it is not 
improbable that the suffix -tec may be related to the suffixes -u& 
and -ttx (see § § 23, 29, 33). For subjects other than the second person 
singular, the different subjective pronouns are added to -tec (see 
§§24,4). 



M'n'k/y to rain 78.1 

texanvr to comb 
Vcla'a- to open 28.2 
lak u - to take 7.5 
l/ox- to send 16.10 
pax- to close 36.16 
minx u - to lighten 38.5 

aHc- to trade 36.4 

late- to get 7.5 

hi'n'k/y- to rain 78.1 



bXn g h!ltsxL!a! ai cause (thy) rain to 

come down! 76.18 
Uxa'nutsx hl'qu* comb thy hair! 
Vc/a'atec loo! open thy mouth! 
la'kutex k'a'ni get thy basket! 
L/oxtsx hitc seDd thy man! 
paxtsx kopx shut thy eyes! 
mi'nx*t8x h!a! ai make lightning! 

38.5 
aHcna ,hu t8xan8 let us two (incl). 

trade! 
Ia'kutsxat8 <p!utc you two take 

your wives! 52.17 
hVn'k/ltswats L. f a' ai you two cause 

your rain to descend 76.19 
hWkH'Uxateft, L/a' ai you fellows 

make rain! 



For the formation of the prohibitive mode see § 37. 
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§ 48. Exhortative Suffix Expressing Possessive Interrelations Be- 
tween Object and Subject -ItamE (-altsms) 

This suffix may be called the imperativized form of the suffix -ufcro 
denoting that the object is separably connected with the subject (see 
§ § 23, 84). It expresses, however, possessive relations between subject 
and object regardless of the kind of possession, and is used only 
in connection with the particle qaH (see § 129). By its means Sius- 
law expresses a desire addressed to the first and third persons that & 
certain act be performed upon an object that either forms an integral 
part of or else is separably connected with the third person. All 
subjective pronouns are added to the particle qaH (see §§24, 26). 
Siuslaw has no distinct suffixes for the purpose of expressing posses- 
sive relations with the first or second persons as the possessor, or rela- 
tions between subject and object. For the interchange between -items 
and -aHsms see § 2. 

pax- to close 36.16 qaH jxixa 1 ' terns Jcopx let him shut 

his eyes! 
xaL /- to build 50. 8 qa v l x ns xcll /i 'terns hltsi fi let us two 

(incl.) fix his house! 
xamL- to wash qaHnx xamLl'temE qa'nni let them 

wash their faces I 
hits- to put on 11.8 qaf'laPx h i yatei f terns Ikwanu'q* let 

them two put on their (dual) 

hats! 

MODAL SUFFIXES (§§ 49-64) 
§49. Introductory 

In the succeeding chapters will be discussed, besides the suffixes 
that indicate the passive voice and the imperative and exhortative 
modes, also the formative elements expressing such concepts as recip- 
rocality, distribution, and tentative and negative actions. A separate 
section might have been devoted here to a discussion of the formative 
elements -u and -S, the former expressing the indicative and the latter 
indicating the imperative mode. Since, however, these two elements 
never occur alone, and since they have been fully discussed in connection 
with other suffixes (see §§ 23, 28, 29, 30, 34, 35, 36, 41, 42, 44, 45,46, 
48), it has been thought advisable to call attention here to their modal 
functions, but not to treat them separately. 

}§ 48-49 
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§ 60. Reciprocal -naw{a) 9 -muac*- 

-naw(a) precedes all other suffixes, and is followed by the subjec- 
tive pronouns. Owing to the fact that Siuslaw does not permit clus- 
ters of w+ any consonant (excepting n), the w of this suffix changes 
into a voiceless w (written here hu ) before all consonants except n (see 
§ 4). For that reason the reciprocal -naw(a), when followed by the 
present -t (see § 72), the future -tux (see § 73), or by the imperative 
-Km (see § 61), is heard as -na h % -na hu tux, and -na hu m respectively. 

The stem to which this suffix is added is not infrequently followed by 
the reflexive particle tsHms (see § 123). The full form -nawa is added 
when the suffix stands in final position; that is to say, when it ex- 
presses the subjective pronoun for the third person singular (see § 24). 



lU- to hit 



winx- to be afraid 17.6 



waa'- to speak 7.1 



8i'nxi- to desire 18.5 



rvinay to fear 17.6 



iqul- to shout 52.8 



aHc- to trade 36.4 



Lclna' warns we two (incl.) hit each 
other 

Ldlna'waPxtLn ts'ims we two (excl.) 
hit each other 

Lolna'wats t^ims you two hit each 
other 

win*xna'wa u x they two were afraid 
of each other 86.1, 2 

waana'wa u x they two talk to each 
other 10.4 

Patsi'tcPax waana'wa thus they 
two speak to each other 10.1, 2 

waana'wisaPx ants m a a'tn, they two 
keep on talking to each other, 
those chiefs 78.8, 9 

altsari kumi'ntc mVk!a % na sbntx- 
na'vnz thus we (incl.) won't try 
to abuse one another (literally, 
thus we not badly will desire 
[to abuse] one another continu- 
ally) 78.12, 13 

win'xna'wanzan ts J ims we (excl.) 
are afraid of one another. 

tqvlna'wanx they shout at one an- 
other. 

a i tona fhu tux E ns we two (incl.) will 
trade 36.7 

Ha u x aHcna'kaH then they two 
traded 36.7 
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Loir to hit Lolna fhu tvats you two will hit each 

other 
Lclna' hu mat8 you two hit eachotherl 
tqul- to shout 52.8 tgvlna' hu tunxan we (excl.) will 

shout at one another 
yaq u '- to look 23.9 yaq u hma' h *rnat<A look you at one 

another! 
waa'- to speak 7.1 waana' hu txanx wo! as they speak 

one another's language 
In two instances this suffix is followed by the verbalizing -a* imply- 
ing the commencement of a reciprocal action. For an explanation of 
this inchoative idea see § 75. 

waa'- to speak 7. 1 atei'tcPax waanawa? thus they two 

(begin to) talk to each other 
78.13 

ku*n- to beat 72.17 H'nx todw, kuna'wa* now they 

(begin to) beat one another 80.1. 

In a few instances this suffix is used to express distribution of 
action. 

t/tfrnxu*- to cut 48.12 H t/smafhta'viPn he cut it into 

pieces (literally, he cut it here 
and there) 52.23, 24 

Iqu'nvfi knot lqumotna' hu tun yafi'xa* he made 

lots of knots (literally, he made 
many knots here and there) 

m'qu- to join 80.9 ml^na fhu tun he joined it together 

mpq- (?) 80.15 Lapqana' h Hun he put them side by 

side 

aq- to take off 13.1 dgna' hu tun he took it apart. 

-miifle*- has the same function as the preceding -naw(d) y but is 
employed less often, and seems to be confined to a limited number of 
stems. This suffix is frequently affected by the shifting of the accent 
(see § 12). 

woa 1 ' he says 8.9 waa v muxwa^x they two talk to 

each other 10.6 
8*at&'tca u x waaVmuaP thus they 

two talk to each other 10.6, 7 
atsi'tcPax waa'yEmxust thus they 
began to talk to each other 56.4 
waa'ysma^sta^xthej two began to 
talk to each other 48.18 
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tcanhafi,- to club 



JdlmaH!- to hit 



tcctoiAati'rnaMtaxPx q u Li'mt ants 
pm&'s they two were clubbing 
each other's anus, those skunks 
86.9 

Mma^L/mvaswanx they hit one 
another 



{61. Distributive -It 9 ax 

This suffix expresses the distributive of intransitive verbs. Owing 
to the fact that most nouns, even without the aid of any specific device, 
may have the function of intransitive verbs, this suffix will be found 
added to nouns, especially to terms of relationship. The initial I is 
frequently changed into a 1 (see § 2). 

The form -Wax followed by certain subjective pronouns is subject to 
a peculiar law of contraction (see § 24). 



k/in- to hear 70.5 



suqu- to join 



Ldpq- (?) 



nlctc- to fight 



mPu'tk* younger brother 56.6 



mictci'* younger sister 40.2 



Te! i na v faastc wa'as xaftslu inq/a'- 
a l two rivers will have one 
language (literally, hear mutu- 
ally their language [the people 
of] two rivers) 32.6, 7 

su'qvttfax ants hitsi'* xaLH'yusns 
adjoining these houses are built 
80.9, 10. 

c&qa'tc hlaya! H din a x hUsi'* xa- 
L/a'ytinE LdfpqaH^ax on one 
place three houses are built side 
by side 80.14, 15 

ni'ctcatfa u x ^t'^xyun (to) fight 
mutually they two want (with 
them) 52.2 

TrtfL'skwU' > a u x xafts/^wcPx younger 
brothers mutually they two 
(were) 40.18 

ni'ctca?a u x, ma'skwifa u x = ni'ct- 
catfaxa u x, rnashtfifaxcPx (see 
§24) 

mafctcbfano&an ( = ma'ctcttfaxm- 
xan) sisters mutually we (excl.) 
are 

} 51 
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{ 62. Tentative -t& 

This suffix indicates an attempt on the part of the subject to perform 
a certain action, and may best be rendered by to attempt, to try . . . 
The native Siuslaw, unable to express its exact meaning, rendered it 
by various phrases, chiefly by sentences like to do something slowly, 
to "kind of" • . ., etc. Verbal stems ending in a consonant insert a 
weak vowel between its final sound and the suffix (see §4). In ter- 
minal position this suffix appears as -tc'ya (see § 24). 

yax- to see 34.4 sffim'nx yaxatita'wax there they 

intend to try to look 60.7 
ya'xatdist'nx litlaya? you (will) 
try to begin to look for food 13.7 
yaxatdaPvfttin t/dmc I intend try- 
ing to look for my boy 60.1, 2 

Lxat- to run 12.3 ixa'tatdtet JcIlxWtc Llayaftc he 

begins to attempt to run every- 
where 13.8, 9 

ka K n- to beat 72.17 H 8*a tei'k/ya kftnu'twoa that one 

very (hard) tries to beat (them) 
78.18 

t/uha'- to sell, to buy 74.5 tULkatdl'ntxcPx (they two) try to 

sell their (dual) many (hides) 

lit!- to eat 13.10 ll't/atc'in I eat slowly 

mix- to swim mi'xatc?ya he is "kind of" swim- 

ming 

1 63. Negative -if {-aH) 

This suffix expresses negation of action, and is used with intransitive 
verbs only. Negation of transitive verbs by means of a special suffix 
is not exhibited. The verbal stem to which this suffix is added must 
be preceded by the negative particles &u<, JcumVntc not (see § 131). 
An explanation of the parallel occurrence of -U and -a l l is given in § 2. 

a u s- to sleep 23.9 JcumV?itc*nxan a^sU not we (excl.) 

sleep 70.19 
aAntm- to travel 12.10 JcumVntc ni'Jc/a aA'ntvrM not alone 

he traveled 94.11 
cb'nxi- to think JcumVntc nict&'tc cVnafU not (of) 

anything he was thinking 60. 

20,21 
d'l'x- to move, to shake 27.2 JcU { ci'l'ani not he moved 27.2, 8 
§} 52-53 
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ufihv- to affirm, to answer 17.7 hu { ya'tsa tmlhml not (for) a long 

time he answered 74.4 
tat- to live 32.21 sqWma H TcumVntc ta'tt inqla'ltc 

pelican did not live in the bay 

44.1 
stnq/- to be hungry 44.11 *&* Tcumi'ntc d'nq/aH I (am) not 

hungry 44.15, 16 
ami- to die 40. 21 lcumi'ntc xalvrll he does not die 15. 8 

Modal Elements of the Passive Voice (§§ 64-59) 

| 54. Introductory 

Siuslaw employs a great number of suffixes for the purpose of 
expressing the passive voice. Many of these suffixes express, besides 
the passive idea, some other grammatical category, and according to 
this secondary function they may be divided into the following classes: 

(1) Pure passive suffixes. 

(2) Suffixes conveying the passive voice and temporal categories. 

(3) Passive suffixes indicating pronominal and possessive interrela- 
tions. 

The suffixes of the last category have been fully discussed in §§38 

and 39. 

\ 55. Present Passive -zam 

It expresses the present tense of the passive voice, and may be added 
directly to the stem or may be preceded by the verbalizing suffix -a* 
(-$) (see §§ 75, 2). In the latter case it conveys an inchoative passive 
idea. In narratives this suffix assumes the function of an historic pres- 
ent. Stems ending in a consonant insert a weak vowel between their 
final sound and the suffix (see § 4). 

l/°vxl'x- to send 7.7 H whm, hloxdaxim then finally he 

was sent 16.10 
qaa- to enter 44.4 SExa^tc qaalxam into a canoe it 

was put in 34.5 
waa'- to speak 7.1 waa'xam 8*at#L'tc he was told thus 

8.1 
wtiw- to affirm 17. 7 vfilwa'xam he was answered " yes " 

30.11 
shod- to stand 10.9 skwaha'xam ants xaHca'cfl placed 

was that roast (in the fire) 90.9 
hate'- to ask 66.16 H Katdl'xam he was asked 66.16 

lak u - to get, to take 7.5 tctmtca'mi lolcm'xam an ax was 

seized 27.10 

§§ 54-55 
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In two instances the verbal stem, to which this suffix is added, has 
been reduplicated (see § 107). 

li'u he comes 9.3 H whn L/iL/wa'xam finally he was 

approached 16.3 

tsmu- to assemble 7.3 t!Emt!ma!xam w&n they come to 

see him now (literally, he is 
assembled about, now) 23.3, 4 

For forms in -xamLtx, expressing passives with indirect object, the 
grammatical subject being the property of the indirect object, see § 39. 

§ 56. Future Passives in -atam, -I (-a 1 ), -aa* 

These suffixes indicate the future tense of the passive voice. No 
explanation for the occurrence of the variety of forms can be given. 
Similarly, all attempts to correlate these different suffixes with certain 
stems have been without results. 

-atam is added directly to stems. Stems ending in a-vowels con- 
tract this vowel with the initial a of the suffix (see § 9). Final i 
and u of the stem are diphthongized into ya and wa respectively 
before the addition of the suffix (see § 7). 

tsmu- to assemble 7.3 ntct&'tc'tci tE tEwPwa'tam . . . 

why these you, will be assem- 
bled 30.17 
qn u% - to find 34.12 qn u% wa'tam&n I will be found 

8?a!tsa thus 8.7 Patsa'tamtn thus it will (be done) 

to me 
Jc/a % - to invite 16.3 Jc/aha'tcvmanx you will be invited 

woa'- to speak 7.1 waa'tcm he will be told 

hin- to take along 23.2 hlna'tam it will be taken along 

By adding to -atam the objective form -un (see § 28) a compound 
suffix -atamun is obtained which exercises the function of a causative 
passive for the future tense. No examples of this formation have been 
found in the texts. 

hin- to take along 23.2 hlna'tamun he will cause him to 

be taken along 
skwct- to stand 10.9 sJcwaha'tamun I will cause him to 

be placed 
skwahaftamun = skwaha'tamuntn 
(see § 15) 
§ 56 
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tvfn- to invite 16.2 



i^na'tamun I will cause him to 
be invited 



-T (-a*). This suffix must not be confounded with the nominalizing 
suffix of identical phonetic value. The stem to which it is added 
invariably undergoes a phonetic change, which may be called stem- 
amplification (see § 112). An explanation for the parallel occurrence 
of -I and -a 1 is found in § 2. 



Am- to take along 23.2 
ha" n^ to beat 72.17 
Lol- to hit 
hakw- to fall 8.7 



ana'x- to give up 16.8 

l/xux u - reduplicated form 
l/qdu- to know 40.16 



of 



htya'nln I shall be taken along 
k*wa' K nln I shall be beaten 
L°wa'linx you will get hit 
Ha u x tcl'watc hakwa'a 1 they two 

into the water will be thrown 

88.7, 8 
ntctx A* a'naxa 1 suppose he be 

given up 64.26 
L/aPwa'xiom I shall be known 



-oa tt occurs more frequently than the two previously discussed suf- 
fixes, and is added to the bare stem. Stems ending in a contract their 
final vowel with the initial a of the suffix (see § 9). Sometimes, but 
not as a rule, the stem is amplified before adding the future passive 
-aa u . This suffix usually requires the accent. 



xtoV°n~ to do 10.5 
LlxmaV- to kill 15.3 

tiVn- to invite 
ma'q!\- to dance 28.7 

l/ox- to send 16.10 

xau- to die 40.21 
hln- to take along 9.5 



yafi'xa* hutca 1 ' xnV°na'a u much 

playing will be done 9.6, 7 
Hn kumVntc si'ntivyun Llxmaya'a" 

I not want it (that) he shall be 

killed 15.8, 16.2 
fa'tea tuna'a" thus he will be 

invited 16.2 
atsi'tc waa'xam mRqfflnda* thus 

it was said, U A dance will be 

arranged for him' 5 19.1, 2 
d'nfxyat/ya ants Kite hloxa'cP was 

thinking that man (who) was 

going to be sent 19.8, 9 
A'r^xyunE xawa'a" it was desired 

(that) he be killed 24.1 
wim hina'a" now he will be taken 

along 25.1 

§ 56 
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t€tc- to spear 62.2 iPxoatca'a" it will be speared 62.8 

lalP- to get 7.5 kumi'ntc'nx txu lakwa'a", tuhaf- 

a u nx ya a 'xa not for nothing they 
will get you, they will buy you 
big (literally, not you just taken 
will be, bought you will be 
much) 74.16, 17 

5 57. Past Passive -xamyax « 

This suffix is (loosely) composed of the present passive -xam (see 
§ 55) and of the suffix for the past tense -yax (see § 74). 

qnu- to find 56.9 Lbmna'*q qn u 'wa'xamyax elk was 

found 34.12, 13 
lak u - to seize 7.5 a/nts Kite lohm'xamyax that man 

(who) was seized 60.12 
%*a!Ua thus 11.10 s'atsi'xamyax thus it was (done) 

32.16 
hiq/- to start 15.1 s*a't8a h%q!a!xamyax thus it was 

started 32.16 

xavl he died 40.21 xdPwi 'xamyax he was killed 29.6 

That the composition of this- suffix is felt to be rather loose may be 
best inferred from the fact that the sign of the past (-yax) may pre- 
cede the passive suffix -xam^ as is shown in the following instances: 

d'nxi- to think 60.21 (A'ntxyaxam ^atsVtc it was thought 

thus 27.6 
hu 4 - (?) to lose hu { 'yaxan (I) got lost 68.2 

ydk/l'tc- in pieces 96.11 yaklltcya'xam xwd'katc into pieces 

was (cut) his head 29.4, 5 
tc/ha u c- to be glad 27.1 tc!liaPcya!xam wcin gladness was 

felt now 23.3 

In all these instances the suffix -yaxam has resulted from an origi- 
nal -yaxxam (see § 15). 

§ 58. Passive Verbs in -titn- (-a*tn-), -a'nE (-a^'nE) 

These suffixes are extensively employed in the formation of the 
passive voice; alone they do not express any particular tense. 
They may be added either directly to the stem, or to the stem ver- 
balized by means of the suffix -a* (see § 75). The subjective suffixes 
are added to these suffixes by means of a weak vowel (see § 4); but 
since the third person singular has no distinct form, and as clusters of 

§§ 57-58 
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consonants in final position are inadmissible, the form of this suffix in 
terminal position is always -utnE (-aHriE). 

The form -u'nE has resulted from the change of the t of -utn- to a 
weak aspiration (see § 16). The interchange between u and cfi has 
been discussed in § 2. 



qaLx- to count 8.5 
xnl w n- to do 10.5 

vxlgl- to speak 7.1 

gatcu^tx he drinks 

Ihali'tx- to shout continually 

11.10 
waa if he says 8.9 

ttitcay he spears 62.2 
axiL/a*' he makes 50.8 

xnl w n- to do 10.5 

rnUtc- to burn 26.9 

waa if he says 8.9 

xaL/a 4 ' he makes 50.8 

k/a- to invite 16.3 



sl'nxi- to desire 18.5 
L/onitx- to tell continually 



H qa'Lxutns then it was counted 
Pa! tea xnl' w nutnE thus it was done 

62.9 
kumVntc nictcCtc waP'aHnE noth- 
ing was said 18.3 
pd'l'ii qatcvt'txcfitnE (from the) 

well it is drunk 76.12 
Ihali'tosaPtnE he is continually 

shouted at 
atift!tc i n waa'yutnE thus I am told 

20.6 
tutca'yvtnE it is speared 8.7 
UVlH L!a' ai H xaLla'yutnE 

many arrows are m^,de 78.6 
s'a'tsa xnl' w nu % nE thus it is done 

74.2 
ma'UcunE ants hitsi'* a fire was 

built (in) that house 25.2 
s*atsi'tc waa'yunE ants hlte thus 

was told that man 30.2, 3 
k!%x t£q x&LlcfyunE everything 

is made 78.5, 6 
klaha'yunin I am invited 17.9 
hfaha'yunanx thou art invited 

16.3 
Jc/aha'yu'natci you are invited 

30.10 
st'^xyu'nanx Li'utux you are 

wanted (to) come 19.7, 8 
afaftftc L/oni'txa^nE thus it is fre- 
quently said 16.9 



When preceded by the sign of the past tense, -yax (see § 74), these 
suffixes denote the passive voice of the past tense. 

hate 9 - to ask 66.16 atsi'tc waa { ' ants ha'Ufyaxa^'tnE 

thus said that one (who) was 

asked 66.24, 25 

§ 58 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 33 
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haw- to finish 14.6 ... antshltsl ,i ha^wa^styaaodHnE 

(when) that house began to be 
finished 

§ 89. Dwrative Passives in -Xsfttn- (-Isfc'nE), -Osn- 

"1 sfltn- ("IsU'tiB). This suffix is composed of the durative -w (see 
§ 69) and of the passive -utn- (see § 58). It denotes a passive action 
of long duration. Owing to its durative character, the verbal stem to 
which this suffix is added is frequently amplified (see § 112) or dupli- 
cated (see § 107). -Isutn- interchanges constantly with -cflsutn- (see 
§§2, 69). The subjective pronouns are added by means of a weak 
vowel. In final position it occurs as -IsutriE, because a final cluster of 
t+n is inadmissible (see § 4). The change of the t to a weak aspi- 
ration in -l8iVnE has been fully discussed in § 16 (see also § 58). 

Ian- to call by name la'nimtn e ants kite he is constantly 

called, that man 23.7 

dU'x- to shake 27.3 ct'l'atisiitnEhe is constantly shaken 

27.2 

waa'- to speak 7.1 atei'tc wa'a l m % nE thus he is always 

told 24.2 

hits- to put on 11.8 Mya'MwtnK it is frequently put 

on 11.7 

li'u (they) come 9.3 LtlLtvn'swbnE he is being ap- 

proached 26.2 

yaq u% - to look 23.9 ya'q u hisunE he is continually 

watched 26.1 

qaLx- to count 8.5 qa'hxLsv^nE it is being counted 

62.11 

waa'- to speak 7.1 atsi'tc waa v 8ii % nE thus he is being 

told 23.10 

hal- to shout 13.11 Ihall'sunE he is continually 

shouted at 14.2 

l/xvt to know 40.16 ku* Ltxu'xu'svfnE tcaitci'tc ants 

xint not it was known where 
that one went 64.15, 16 

-il*n- is a combined suffix. Its first element is undoubtedly the du- 
rative -us (see § 69); while the second component seems to represent 
an abbreviated form of the passive suffix -u&i-, discussed in § 58. It 
indicates a passive action of long duration or frequent occurrence, and 
may best be rendered by it would . . . 

§ 59 
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This suffix is always added to the verbal stem by means of the ver- 
balizing -a' (changed into - 1; see § 75). Both -I and -a* are subject to 
consonantization before the initial vowel of the passive suffix, so that 
this suffix invariably occurs as -iyusn- or -ayusn- (see § 8). In a few 
instances it appears as -Vyum- (see § 2). The subjective pronouns 
beginning with a consonant are added to this suffix by means of a 
weak vowel; and as a third person singular has no special form, and 
since a terminal cluster of s + n is inadmissible, these suffixes in termi- 
nal position always appear as -urns, -iyusnE or -ayusns (see § 4). 

tqvl- to shout 52.8 tqyil'yusnE ants UAxnVns he is 

always shouted at, that raccoon 

76.16, 17 
hal- toshout 13.11 IhciiyusnE he would be shouted 

at 70.22 
vxwf- to speak 7.1 at&ltc waa'yusnE thus he would 

be told 24.7 
ten- to call 23.7 lanat/i'yusnE he is continually 

called 76.17, 18 
tu 1 - to buy 74.17 tuha'yusns she would be bought 

74.18, 19 
xnl w n- to do 10.15 8*a'tsa xnl w nVyu8nE thus it would 

be done 76.5 
%- to dig 84.2 Uqe if yumE ants L/a' ai dug would 

be the ground 80.6 
waif- to make 50.8 xaL/VyusnE ants hitsi'* made is 

that house 80.13 

In one instance this suffix has been added to a verbal stem by means 
of the verbalizing -u* (see § 75). 

t<An u - to pack tdn w u'yusnE H qatc*nVyusnE they 

pack it and go (literally, it is 
packed and carried off) 100.20 

In another instance the suffix appears as -wustie. 

lVu (they) come 9.3 L/mt'kcu Llvft'wumE flounder is 

brought continually 100.10 

Thi3 occurrence of the w before -usnE may be explained as due to 
retrogressive assimilation; that is to say, the original y has been 
changed into w to agree in character with thew of the stem Llwa*' he 
comes. 

§ 59 
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Modal Elements of the Imperative and Exhortative Modes (§§ 60-64) 
§ 60. Introductory 

Attention has been called in § 40 to the variety of suffixes that are 
employed in Siuslaw for the purpose of expressing the imperative 
mode. By far the majority of these suffixes indicate, besides the im- 
perative idea, also pronominal and possessive interrelations between 
subject and object. These have been treated as primarily objective 
forms, and have been fulty discussed in §§ 40-48. In the following 
sections only such suffixes will be discussed the primary functions 
of which are those of an imperative mode. 

Siuslaw makes a clear distinction between a true imperative, a pro- 
hibitive, and an exhortative mode, and expresses these three varieties 
by means of distinct formative elements. 

The difference between the ideas expressed by the imperative and 
exhortative is one of degree rather than of contents. The imperative 
expresses a command more or less peremptory; while the exhortative 
conveys an admonition, a wish. Furthermore, the exhortative rarely 
applies to the second person as the subject of the action. All exhor- 
tative expressions are preceded by the particle qaH (see § 129) and are 
rendered by let me, him . . . 7 permit me to . . . , may i . . . , etc 

§ 61. Imperative Suffix for Intransitive Verbs -Em 

This suffix is added to intransitive verbs only, regardless of whether 
they express a real active idea or a mere condition. It is suffixed di- 
rectly to the verbal stem; and when added to stems that end in a 
vowel, the obscure e of the suffix is contracted with the vowel of the 
stem. In such contractions the quality and quantity of the stem- vowel 
usually predominate (see § 9). The second person singular is not ex- 
pressed. The imperative for the second persons dual and plural is 
obtained by suffixing to -Em the subjective pronouns -ts and -fci re- 
spectively (see § 24). These pronouns are added by means of a weak 
a- vowel (see § 4). 

lit!- to eat 13.10 IVt/sm eat! 40.26 

lewis- to wake up 40.9 hm'sEtn wake up! 58.5 

vxwf- to speak 7.1 via! cm speak! 

qatc*n- to go 8.2 qa'tcnEm go! 

ma'qH- to dance 28.7 maq!yEm dance! 
§§ 60-61 
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haw- to quit, to end 14.6 ha'um quitl 

qatc*n- to go 8.2 qa'tcnEmats you two go! 

tqyi- to shout 52.8 tqyllEmats you two shout! 

qatx- to cry 58.15 qd'txEinatd you cry! 

xaPn- to climb up 12.4 xa'hiEmatd you climb up! 

In negative sentences the imperative suffix -Em is replaced by the 
durative -Is (see § 69). The whole phrase is preceded by the particle 
of negation leu*, TcumVntc not (see § 131), to which are added the sub- 
jective pronouns for the second persons (see §§ 24, 26). 

xintm- to travel 12. 10 hwVnx xi'ntmis don't travel! 

a u s- to sleep 24.1 hwinx a* sis don't sleep! 23.9 

qatha'ntc far 10.3 lewinx qafha'ntcis don't (go) far 

away! 56.21 
waa'- to speak 7.1 Icwinx s'atsl'tc wa f a l s don't thus 

say! 50.1 
qatc M n- to go 8.2 hitfts qa'tc*nis don't you two go! 

54.23, 56.1 
ma'qH- to dance 28.7 lcumi'ntc*td malqlls don't ye 

dance! 

By suffixing to the imperative tne subjective pronouns for the first 
persons dual and plural (see § 24), an exhortative mode for these per- 
sons is obtained. 

tca'xum go! tca'xumans let us two (incl.) go! 

58.5 
li'tlEm eat! 40.26 li't/Emans let us two (incl.) eat* 

IVtlEmaml let us (incl.) eat! 
na'lEra start! na'lEmanl let us (incl.) start! 

{ 62. Imperative Suffix for Transitive Verbs -Is (-afc) 

This suffix expresses an imperative transitive idea. It must not be 
confused with the durative suffix -Is (see § 69), the phonetic resem- 
blance between these two suffixes being purely accidental. It must 
be borne in mind that the durative -Is indicates an intransitive action, 
and is made transitive by the addition of the transitive -un (see § 28). 

The student is easily apt to confuse these two suffixes, because in 
the prohibitive mode the transitivized durative -isun (see p. 518) is 
used; but this use is perfectly logical, since a transitive prohibitive is 
intimately connected with the idea of a (negated) action of long dura- 
tion performed by a second person as subject 

I 62 
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The following table may best serve to distinguish at a glance be- 
tween the different suffixes in -Is that occur in Siuslaw: 



Not related 

Related 


•U transitive Imperative 
-tain transitive prohibitive 


~U intransitive durative 
-ittfn transitive durative 



The imperative for the second persons dual und plural is not often 
expressed by suffixing to -w the subjective pronouns -ts and -td re- 
spectively (see § 24), because the subjective pronouns are usually suf- 
fixed to attributes and particles that precede the verbal term (see § 26). 
The interchange between -i and -a 1 has been discussed in § 2. 

waa'- to talk 7.1 wa'a l 8 talk to him! 76.18 

Llwan- to tell 7.3 Llwd'nls tell him! 30.13 

hl'saUA L/walnls well you tell 
(them)! 30.3 
t€tc- to spear 62.2 t°wa'tcis spear it! 64.2 

hin- to take along 9.5 hl'nlstakQ it along! 

shwa % - to stand 10.9 skwa'hah set it up! 

hamx- to tie 8.6 ha' mafia tie it! 

qat&n- to go 8.2 qa'tc*nlsats you two make him go! 

lit!- to eat 13.10 U'tHsatd you eat it! 

In negative sentences the imperative suffix is replaced by the tran- 
sitive form of the durative -isun (see § 69). The verb is preceded by 
the negative particle hut, IcumJL'ntc, used in connection with the subjec- 
tive pronouns for the second persons (see §§ 131, 40). 

L. f wan- to tell 7.3 hwi'nx L/wa'nlsun don't you tell 

him! 17.1, 2 
qatc*n- to go 8.2 hvinx qa'tc*nimn don't you make 

him go! 
hin- to take along 9.5 Tcumi'nt^nx hVnlsun don't you 

take it along! 

The exhortative for the first persons is formed by adding to -Is the 
subjective pronouns for these persons (see § 24). 

lak u - to take 7.5 Wkwlsans let us two (incl.) take it! 

haw- to quit, to stop 14.6 ha'wisanl let us (incl.) stop it! 

§ 63, Intransitive Exhortative -Ixml (-a*xmi) 

This suffix expresses an admonition, addressed to a first or third 
person, to perform an action that has no object. The verb must be 
preceded by the exhortative particle qaH (see § 129), and the subjective 

§ 63 
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pronouns indicating the subject of the action are added to this parti- 
cle and never to the exhortative suffix (see § 26). 

The reasons for the interchange between -ioemi and -a l wmi are 
discussed in § 2. 

qatcPn- to go 8.2 qaH qatc'nl'xmi let him go! 

a?8- to sleep 23.9 qaHn a*#i'xmi let me sleep! 

waa'~ to speak 7.1 qa v l M ns waa v xnii let us two (incl.) 

speak! 
ma'q/H to dance 28. 7 qa if l E naxm maqlVxmi let us (excl. ) 

dance! 
hdL- to shout 13.11 qaf'l'nl hali'xmi let us (incl.) 

shout! 
qatcu- to drink 76. 12 qa v l M nx qatcvf'xmi let them drink ! 

lit!- to eat 13.10 qaH UtH'xmi let him eat! 

In one single instance the exhortative for a second person (singular) 
occurs. The suffix is followed by the future passive -I (see § 56), and 
the exhortative particle is missing. 

mc&tc- to burn 25.2 mUtcl'xmlnx you may get burned 

(literally, to burn [exhortative, 
future passive] thou) 26.9 
§ 64. Exhortative A 
This suffix admonishes the speaker to perform an act, the object of 
which must be one of the second persons, and may best be rendered 
into English by let me, thee .... The object of the action is 
expressed by adding the subjective pronouns to this suffix (see § 24) 
by means of a weak a-vowel (see § 4). Singular subjects are not ex- 
pressed phonetically; duality or plurality of subject is indicated by 
means of the independent personal pronouns (see § 113). The particle 
lc* (see § 127) frequently follows these exhortative forms, and, when 
preceding a form with the second person singular as the object (-lanx), 
it changes the final x into a (see § 4). 

Llwanr to tell 17.1 L/wa'nlanx let me tell thee! 

lcI- to hit LolrflaU let me hit you two! 

hate'- to ask 66.16 Jw!t<?lat& let me ask you! 

L/wdn- to tell 17.1 L/wd'nlanaJc* let me tell thee! 

<L/wd'nlanxlc u 

For other devices employed in Siuslaw for the purpose of express- 
ing the exhortative mode, see § 129. 

§ 64 
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TEMPORAL SUFFIXES (§§ 65-74) 
§65. Introductory 

Siuslaw shows a rich development of the category of time, and em- 
ploys a variety of suffixes for the purpose of denoting the different 
tenses of actions and conditions. The simple form of the verb has 
an indefinite character and is used to denote past and present occur- 
rences, but otherwise the temporal classification is strictly adhered to. 

All temporal suffixes may be divided into semi-temporal and true 
temporal suffixes. Primarily , each of these suffixes expresses the tense 
of an intransitive action only; but by suffixing to the tense sign 
transitive suffixes, such as -uw, -JUs, etc., the same idea of time for 
transitive occurrences is obtained. The only exceptions are found in 
the intentional and future tenses, which show two separate forms- 
one for intransitive verbs and the other for transitive actions (see 
§§ 41, 70, 73). 

Semi-temporal Suffixes (§§ 66-70) 
§ 66. Inchoative -at 

This suffix denotes the commencement of an action, and assumes in 
some instances a transitional significance. Stems ending in a con- 
sonant insert a weak vowel between the final consonant and the initial 
element of the suffix (see § 4). When it is desired to express the 
inchoative tense of a transitive action, the transitive -un or any of the 
other transitive forms is added to the suffix (see §§ 27 et seq.). 

qwaxtc- to go towards 62.8. H qwa'xtcist tei'watc and she began 

to go towards the water 90.22 
maltc- to burn 25.2 mi'ltcfot he began to burn 29.3 

L/xatatc*- to attempt to run Lxa'tatc'fot TcHxu'tc l lay die he 

begins to attempt to run in all 

directions 13.8, 9 
qafn"- to be tired qaf'nust a'lits'tc mHL'slc" he began 

to get tired, his younger brother 

58.11 
qatx- to cry 58.15 Ha u x stlm qa'txa&t and they two 

there began to cry 58.17 
vMtc- to send qamita'tc zol'ltcfotun her father 

(discriminative) began to send 

her 92.20 
mate- to lie 38.21 8*atsl'tc rnVtcistun . . • thus he 

began to fell . . . 94.7, 8 
§§ 65-66 
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hatuKnlt!- to believe 78.1, 2 H whn ha'n E nl f t!istun and finally 

she began to believe him 46.3 

In a few instances this suffix will be found added to a stem after the 
same has been verbalized by means of the suffix -a* (see § 75). 

aAntm- to travel about 12.10 Jc/eam'tc Llaya'tc H'nx aA'ntma*st 

everywhere they began to travel 

about 72.20 
&aHv!ni pEli'tc afilntma^tun the 

big one first he began to take 

along 92.18 
wusl- to be sleepy vm^ya'aht ants mi'lc/a hltc began 

to feel sleepy that bad man 26. 

1,8 
vmsya f a*sthi I begin to feel sleepy 

26.8 
lit!- to eat 13.10 wa'nvMs U/i'stun already he (had) 

commenced to devour him 94.19 

(1=0? see § 2) 

It sometimes follows the other true temporal suffixes, lending to the 
inchoative action a definite tense. 

jpkmyaH' to be sorry (present ptanyat'tistutsmE ha { tc he began 

tense) to feel sorry for his (boy) 40.21 

maltc- to burn 25. 2 H malt&'ust he will begin to build a 

fire 90.6 

In a number of cases this suffix expresses an adjectival idea. 

pin- to be sick 40.21 ants plnast he (who) begins to get 

sick, he (who) is sick: hence the 
sick (man) 86.15 

xfi,'q!a u - to split yVq!a u st q!a!\l pitch (that) begins 

to split, split pitch 

haw- to finish 14.6 ha u wa {, st finished 

t&ma'st any kind of a place (sic) 
66.6 

| 67. TermlnaUve -Ixa* (-a*xa*) 

This suffix expresses termination of an action. The stem to which 
it is suffixed must be preceded by some form of the verb hau- to end, 
to finish. For the interchange between -ixa* and -atxa* see § 2. 

§ 67 
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pitc- to go over 88.15 



hau'un pUcat'xa* I quit going over 

(logs) 
hau'un qatxa^asa* I quit crying 
hau'tx walti'xa* it stopped snow- 
ing 
hau'txan hcia^xa* I stopped shout- 
ing 
hau'ln harrun'xa* I quit tying 

"his . . . 
hau'ln Inat'xa* llntc I quit calling 

his name 
hau'ln waa^'xa* I quit talking to 
him 
It seems that the terminative suffix is frequently subject to the law 
of vocalic harmony, in spite of the fact that Siuslaw makes but little 
attempt at the harmonization of its vowels (see § 11). I have found 
a few examples showing that the initial vowel of the suffix has been 
assimilated to the quality of the vowel of the stem. Whether this rule 
applies to all cases could not be determined with any degree of cer- 
tainty. 



qatx- to cry 58.15 
wait- to snow 

hoi- to shout 13.11 

hanix- to tie 8.6 

In- to call 

waa'- to talk 7.1 



xun- to snore 27.9 
hun- it gets dark 34.8 
tEmu'- to assemble 7.3 



hcm'txan xun&'xa* (and not xuna v - 
xa { ) I quit snoring 

hau'tx hunu i 'xa i L.W°'(and not hu- 
na v xa { ) it stopped getting dark 

hau'tx tEmaPyaP'xa* hltu'tc (and 
not tE7na*ya i 'xa i ) he quit as- 
sembling (the) people * 



§ 68. Frequentative* -at!I, -Itx (-a*tx) 

-at!% denotes frequency of action, and may best be rendered by 
frequently, always. In the first person singular the final long 
vowel of this suffix is shortened (see § 24). In terminal position the 
suffix -at/i is often changed into -at/ya (see §§7, 24). 

d'^xyat/ya he is always thinking 

12.4 
ha'Tcwatlya it always falls down 

90.12 



d'nxl- to think 60.21 
hakw- to fall 8.7 



qatc*n- to go 8.2 
naJcwa*- to be poor 
§ 68 



qa'tc l nat!ya he frequently goes 

14.5 
nakwa 'yatyanxan we (excl.) are 

always poor 76.19 
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Li'u- to come 9.2 nVctdm 8qa l lc Ll'watH because 

there he came frequently 68.4, 5 

ta { - to live 16.2 pl ft tsU ta'yatll in the ocean he 

always lived 44.18 

qaa'- to enter 84.5 nictci'tcanx tanx leu* qaa't/i $n- 

q!a'a % tc why do you, this one, 
not frequently come into the 
river? 44.3, 4 

In one instance this suffix occurs as -t/i. 

Tc!ap- low tide 36.18 ts Jc/apa {, t/l inqla'a 1 (so that) al- 

ways dry (may be) this river 38.2 

When frequency of action in transitive verbs is to be expressed, 
the transitive suffixes are added to the frequentative -at/l. This 
suffix amalgamates with the transitive -un into -at/yun (see § 8). 

ci'rm- to think 60.21 c/lntxyat/yun rnita'vn I am always 

thinking of my father 

c&l'x- to shake 27.2 <A'Vxyat!yun qnh I always shake it 

pfanya*' he is sorry t&lldya pianya ir t/yun haHc (ev- 

erybody) is very sorry for him, 
(everybody) hates him 19.2, 3 
( < planyatya'tlyun). 

ta 4 - to sit to live 16.2 ants t!l't!yun (<taya't!yun) that 

(on which) he was sitting 94.6 

-f tx has the same function as -at.% and was invariably rendered by 
constantly, always. It is usually preceded or followed by the tem- 
poral adverb Inht always (see § 120). The phonetic resemblance be- 
tween this suffix and the objective -itx (see § 33) I believe to be purely 
accidental. This suffix occurs often as -a l tx (see § 2). 

qatc*n- to go 8.2 ya a 'xa u x L/ona*' oJntsux qatc'nl'tx 

much they two talk, those two 
(who) keep on going 56.7 

p a a if Ln- to hunt 15.3 t&'mqmatc H B nx paLnVtx some of 

them are constantly hunting 
82.16, 17 

ma'qli- to dance 28.7 msq/a u tx he always dances 86.2 

8 68 
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xU-xci- to work 48.10 aA'l'xcUxaPx a'ntdtcaf 1 ma' ft they 

two were constantly fixing those 

their (dual) dams 50.3, 4 
si'nxi~ to desire 18.5 tiVnatitx tEtc mictcL ,i he always 

wants that her younger sister 

92.13, 14 
taqn- to be full 60.19 taqanVtx hltu'stc it is always full 

of people 70.3, 4 
yixum- to watch yixumi'txana u x they two were 

constantly watching him 94.1 
qatc*n- to go 8.2 qatcUnX txcfin In&t I always make 

him go 

In a few instances, especially when following other suffixes, the 
frequentative -xtx seems to lose its initial I. 

hawa if it ends 14.6 hawa if 8tx ants Lvyctwa he begin? 

to finish (kindling) that fire 
(hawa if 8tx < hawa {, 8t + -tx, see 
§ 15) 90.7, 8 

t/uhatcfin- to try to sell sev- yaxat'txaPx ta'UPax Iqla'nu HcPx 
erally (?) t!uhaU?l'ntxa u x (when) they 

begin to multiply (have much) 
these their (dual) hides, then 
they two constantly tried to sell 
them 100.19 

yiiL!- to break yu wi L!a'tx qcPxtimv! it constantly 

broke on the top 94.4 

These three examples may also be explained as demonstrating the 
application of the pronominal suffix -^tx (see § 33). 

§ 69. Duratives -Is (-ak), -Os 

Duration of action is expressed in Siuslaw by means of the suffix -*, 
which, however, never occurs alone. It invariably enters into compo- 
sition with other suffixes, such as the suffix for the past tense, for the 
passive voice, etc., or it is preceded by either I or u. It is not in- 
conceivable that this durative -8 may be related to the auxiliary -s(see 
§ 76). The difference between -48 and -U8 seems to be of a true tem- 
poral nature. 

-Is (-(1*8) denotes duration, continuation of action of a clearly 
marked future significance, and, owing to this future character, it is 
employed extensively in the formation of the imperative mode (see 

§ 69 
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§§ 60, 62). Transitive verbs add -un or its equivalents (see § 28) to 
the durative -Is. For the interchange between -Is and -a*s see § 2. 

xint- to travel 23. 1 tci'wans zi'ntis to the water we two 

(incl.) will keep on traveling 92.9 

stlm ta'%8 there he kept on staying 
70.12 

wa l ya'tsa Hn md'q/ls even for a 
long time 1 still keep on dan- 
cing 72.10 

s'a'tsanl xnl' w nls thus we (incl.) 
will do every time 72.14, 15 

cti&'tcwa'ah ants Kite thus kept 
on saying the man 25.9 

slcwa'hcfs ants kite continually 
standing is that man 64.11 

qnl , xts M nx xnl' w nisun you will con- 
tinually do it 70.11, 12 

atsi'tc wa'a l siln thus he kept on 
saying to him 64.14 

Hns tJcwa'misun and we two (inch) 
still will keep on making dams 
48.14 

qa'Lxesun ants tsxcvyv! wi (they) 
keep on counting those days 8.5 

-Us is suffixed mostly to stems that have been verbalized by means 
of the suffix -a* (see § 75), and expresses a continuative action per- 
formed in the present tense. It applies to transitive verbs having 
a third person object. Examples for similar forms with a second 
person object were not obtained. 



ta { - to live, to stay 16.2 
ma'qli- to dance 28.7 

xnl w n- to do 10.5 
woa'- to speak 7. 1 
shwa- to stand 10.9 
xnV°n- to do 10.5 
waa'- to speak 7. 1 
thum- to make a dam 48.8 

qaLx- to count 62.8 



Uqa*' he digs 84. 2 



jL/xmay- to kill 16.1 
[lit!- to eat 13.10 

tlcum- to make a dam 48.8 



lI'H (they) come 9.3 
hcPvwtna*- to finish 



a'ntsux Uqa'yus ants L. f a' ai those 
two (who) continually dig that 
ground 

H 8 s (i8 Lixmal'yus H lltll'yus and 
he would kill and devour him 
15.3, 4 

tel'l^ax tJcwaml'yus L/a' ai where- 
ever they two were making dams 
52.24 

Ha u x Itfi'a 1 L. f lL!wVyus to them two 
salmon continually came 98.16 

ha^a^l'yusa^x wftm, they two fin- 
ish it finally 84.6, 7 

§ 69 
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yax- to see 20.10 ydxl f U8 { n ts si'za 1 (whenever) I 

saw that canoe (coming) 100.8, 9 

qn u *w to find 34.12 H'nx qnuwl'wus ya a 'xa { hitcu ,wi 

they would find lots of people 
(qnu*ioi , u)U8<qnuiDi'yu8) 66.22 

By suffixing the durative -* to the sign for the past tense, -yax (see 
§ 74) a compound suffix -yaxs is obtained which denotes an action of 
long duration performed in the past. This suffix is often contracted 
into -ixs (see § 9). 

a u 8- to sleep 24.1 a^syaxsin^ a^sixdn I had been 

sleeping 
qatc™ - to drink 76.11 qa'tcwa l X8, qa'tcwayaxs he had been 

drinking 
lit!- to eat 13.10 li't/yaxsbn I have been eating 

pKku' u - to play shinny 9.4 pa/Jc^xsin, poU^yaxAn I have 

been playing shinny 

| 70, Intentional* -awax, -a w fln 

-awax. This suffix indicates intention to perform a certain action. 
Hence it was usually rendered by I (thou). . . am about to, I 
(thou) ... am going to, I (thou) . . . will, I (thou) . . . 
want to. It is used with intransitive verbs only; and it is contracted 
with the subjective pronouns, for persons other than the first person 
singular and the second dual and plural, into -awanx, -awans, -awcPx, 
-awanl, -moanzan, and -awanx (see § 24). 

aq- to run away 52.10 aqalwaxan I intend to run away 

90.21 
ant8plna'8t H ct'nHcyat/ya aqa'waz 
that sick (man) always thought 
of running away 86.15 

Ll'u (they) come 9.3 Llwa'wanx you intend to come 25.8 

yaq u% - to look 23.9 ywf^ya'wax he intended to see 70.8 

ya<f % ya f wanxcvn we (excl.) are go- 
ing to see 

qaqun- to listen qaqu K na'wax h!a' ai they were go- 

ing to listen 30.18 

hutc- to play, to have fun 7.2 hu'tcawans we two (incl.) are go- 
ing to play 10.5 

plvl- to hunt jmila'wax^ilri we two (excl.) in- 

tend to go hunting 54.22 

?nilc u - to cut 90.5 mikwa'waxts you two will cut 

§ 70 
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xaHc- to roast 90.9 

iA'u (they) come 9.3 

tEmu'- to assemble 7.3 
maHc it lay 32.22 



Ha*x xa i tca'wa % x and they two 
finally intend roasting 90.8 

Lvwafwanl wd,n we (incl.) are about 
to arrive now 66.1 

tEmua'waxtd you will assemble 

mEtca'wanx they intended to lie 
down 38.23 



-a w Un. This suffix expresses the same idea as -awax, from which 
it differs in so far only as it implies a transitive action that has a 
third person as its object. It is probable that by some process of 
contraction this suffix represents an abbreviation from an original 
-awaxafin or -awaxfcn. 



hin- to take along 9.5 

waa'- to speak 7.1 
lak u - to take, to get 7.5 

tBmu'- to assemble 7.3 

yap*- to look 23.9 



hina' w un amis plna'st she intends 

taking along that sick (man) 

88.1, 2 
H waa' w un ants hitc L/a' ai and he 

was about to talk to these people 
yd^xa* tldmc lakwa' w un many 

children he wants to have (to 

get) 
tBmua' w un ants z/a' ai hltc many 

people are about to assemble 

30.8 
sga/tma u x yo^ % ya' w un from there 

they two intended to watch 

62.18, 19 



True Temporal Suffixes (§§ 71-74) 

§ 7 1* Introductory 

Siuslaw distinguishes between three true temporal categories, 
namely, present, future, and past. Excepting for the first of these, 
which is used to denote present and past, this differentiation is clearly 
marked and strictly adhered to. 

§ 72. Present -t 

It denotes an action performed at the present time. Stems ending 
in a vowel lengthen the vowel before adding the suffix -t; stems ending 
in a t insert an obscure (or weak) vowel between their final consonant 
and the suffix (see § 4). Transitive present actions are expressed by 
adding to the -t the transitive suffixes -un and -ute (see §§ 28, 29). 

55 71-72 
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vMw- to affirm 30.11 

hlq/- to start 15.1 

d'nxi- to desire 11.7 

wa'8L8i- to be angry 

tca'xitr to turn back 58.5 
qatc*n- to go 8.2 

xaln- to climb up 62.7 
qathafntc way off 10.3 

maltc- to burn 25.2 

qaqtfn- to listen 30.18 

lit!- to eat 13.10 
ya<f- to see 23.9 

who- to affirm, to agree 30.11 



Ha u x whn m'lut they two finally 

affirmed 90.6 
aPatw/tc wad H hl'q!a l t thus he 

talks and starts (off) 22.5, 6 
si'nxM taqa v na he wants some- 
thing 18.5 
wa'sLslt ants tsimVl'd was angry 

that muskrat 52.17 
H tca'xaH he turns back 16.5 
qa'tc { nt he goes 12.9 
qa'tc l nta u x they two are going 23.1 
txu xa'Vnt he just climbs up 12.4 
qathdntctanl win we (incl.) have 

come far now 66.3, 4 
ha ir mut ma'ltcH everything burned 

(down) 34.18 
qa'q u hantun pi'u kite he heard 

(make) noise (the) people 36.23, 

24 
ll't/'tun he ate him (up) 94.19 
yo f q u ha i twn ants inqla'a 1 he 

looked at that river 36.21, 22 
H md'q u L wi'lutun then Crow 

agreed to it 36.6, 7 



§ 73. Future -tdx 

This suffix is added to intransitive stems only, and it denotes an 
action that is to take place in the future. Stems ending in a vowel 
lengthen the same before adding this suffix. When added to stems 
that end in a t, an obscure (or weak) vowel is inserted between the final 
t of the stem and the initial consonant of the ending (see § 4). 

Whenever -tux is to be followed by the subjective pronouns for the 
second person singular, inclusive and exclusive dual and plural, and 
the third person plural, it is contracted with them into -tunx, -tfww, 
•ta u x(Ln (?), -tunl, -tunxan, and -tunx respectively (see § 24). The 
transitive future is rendered by means of the suffixes -yihn, -IPt/un 
(see § 41). 



qatc*n- to go 8.2 
Llwan- to tell, to relate 17.1 
§ 73 



qa'tc ntuxan I will go 22.2 
qa r tc { ntunx thou shalt go 22.2 
Llwa'ntunx thou shalt tell 30.12 
L/wa'ntuxtci you will tell 7.3 
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#mM- to end 9.1 
lVu- to come 9.2, 3 



smu'tf'tux it will end 20.5 
Ll'utux he will come 9.2 
tVutunxcm we (excl.) will come 

30.11 
nl'Tc/anl qwa'xtdtvx alone we 

(incl.) will go down 62.14 
hvftctum we shall play 10.6 
hu'tctunl we (incl.) shall play 7.2 
d'qtuns we two (incl.) will run 

away 92.2 
d'nq/taPx&n we two (excl.) will be 

hungry 
mi'JcPtiuxte Wlaya! you two will 

cut salmon 90.5 
m'utuxaPx they two will die 88.7 
zwi'L/tunl we (incl.) will turn 

back 60.9 
tqcPvfi'Utns Ic/i'nfcitux upstream 

we two will look for . . . 56.17 

§ 74. Bast -yax 
This suffix expresses an act performed long ago. The idea of a past 
transitive action is conveyed by suffixing to -yax the transitive -un 
and -ute (see §.§ 28, 29, 2). It is subject to contraction whenever fol- 
lowed by the subjective pronouns for the second person singular, in- 
clusive and exclusive dual, third dual, inclusive and exclusive plural, 
and third plural (see § 24). The contracted forms for these persons 
are -yanx, -yarw, -ya tt xAn, -ycPx, -yanl, -yanxan, and -yanx. This 
suffix always requires that the accent be placed on the first syllable of 
the word. 



qwaxtc- to go down to the 

river 48.18 
hutc- to play 7.2 

dq- to run away 52.10 

sinq!- to be hungry 44.11 

miJc u - to cut 

xav! he died 40.21 
xwIl/- to turn back 12.6 

kftnlcy- to look for 16.1 



guff- to dream 
tJcum- to close 48.8 
Llha- to pass by 80.12 
ta { - to live 16.2 

afrnt- to start 20.3 

iA'u (they) come 9.3 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 34 



Kite qvf'tfyax a person dreamt 
68.21 

amis thva'myax (when) it closed 
78.3 

Qa'a* dux Ll'hayax along North 
Fork it passed by 32.19 

m*yd e Jc u 8 tat'yax hlaya! in the be- 
ginning (they) lived in a place 
82.11, 12 

Hn sihi'tc xVntyax (when) I began 
to grow up (literally, then I 
[into] growing started) 100.18 

Ll f uyan8 we two (incl.) came 

§ 74 
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hvto- to play 7.2 

li'u (they) came 9.3 
xintm- to travel 12.10 

d'nxi- to desire 18.5 

hlnr to take along 9.5 

woa'- to speak 7.1 

Lfwan- to relate 17.1 



hu'tcyans (when) we two (incL) 
play 78.9 

hu'tcywnl (when) we (incl.) play 
78.13 

Ll'uyanxan we (excl. ) came 

H oA'n tmnhjauPn and he took (them) 
along 92.13 

tcina'ta* d'r^xycaufin whoever de- 
sired it 11.6, 7 

qatka'ntc hi'nyaxafin ycfJCs way 
off took him seal 68.17, 18 

8*aMtc tm, a, yaxa*n thus he told 
him 36.11 

s'atn'tc L/wa a 'nyaxa*n thus he re- 
lated to him 38.8 



The past suffix is frequently added to a duplicated stem, denoting 
a past action of long-continued duration (see § 108). 

lak"- to get, to have 7.5 ld'lc u Jcyax hlW!tc tBxmu'nya she 



was taking a male person 
8*a'tsa hl'q!aq!yax thus it started 

15.1 
t&i'wanB hat'qtqyaz from the 

water ashore it had come 56.13 
qat'xixyaz ts h!a! ai it was getting 

dark 34.4 
tH^tdtcyaxafin ts yaflPs I have 

been spearing this seal 66.17 

In a few instances it has been found following the present -*, 
although for what purpose could not be ascertained. 



%/- to start 22.6 
hafq- shore 44.7 
qa*x darkness, night 38.21 
ttiVtc- to spear 62.2 



hiq/- to start 22.6 KVqlaH 22.6 



t/imct/t- to raise 
children 30.23 

vfilvy to affirm 

30.11 
qatc*iv- to go 8.2 
m0*fc>-tolie32.22 

xaftc- to roast 90. 8 
§ 74 



t/Vmct/U 



wi'lut 90.6 

qaUdnt 12.1 
rrtEftc/U 

zat'tcit 



a'ntsux hi'q/aHyaxp*hva v t 
those two who had started 
to play shinny 78.15 

Ha*x whn tH'mctlUyca 
then they two finally 
raised children 

wi'lutyaxan I agreed 

qctt&nt/yaxan I went away 
mi'tcHyazcfln i/ayu'stc 1 
laid it down on the ground 
zat'tcUyazcfln he roasted it 
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(For the idiomatic use of the past suffix in conditional clauses see 
§ 136.) 

VERBALIZING SUFFIXES (§§ 76-77) 
§ 76. Verbalizing -a', -U* 
While the majority of Siuslaw stems do not require the addition 
of a specific verbal suffix in order to convey a general verbal idea, 
these two suffixes have been found added to a large number of neutral 
stems, especially in the present tense. They may therefore be ex- 
plained as verbalizing a neutral stem and as expressing an intransitive 
action of present occurrence. They are frequently used to denote an 
action performed by the third person singular, for which person Sius- 
law has no distinct suffix (see § 24). There can be no doubt, however, 
that these suffixes are identical with the Alsea inchoative -a$, -m, 1 and 
that -a* bears some relation to the Coos intransitive -aai. 1 While no 
difference in the use of these two suffixes could be detected, it was 
observed that -u* is never added to stems that end in a y, jp, or in a. 

pin- to be sick 15.4 ptna {t he was sick 40.21 

hutc- to play 7.2 hutca 1 ' 72.6, hutcu if 23.8 he plays 

waa'- to speak, to say 7.1 waa v he says 8.9 

lit!- to eat 13.10 Vt/aP he eats 46.12 

ha'q- shore 44.7 ha { qa if he comes ashore 82.6 

yax- to see, to look 20.10 ytxa*' he looks 66.6 

skwa*- to stand 10.9 shvaha*' he stands 14.4 

smuf- to finish, to end 11.1 smitfvt' it ends 14.6 

a u 8- to dream, to sleep, 23.9 asu if he dreams 68.22 

Lxo8- to fly, to jump lxosu*' he jumps 

tqyi- to shout 62.8 tqvlv? he shouted 92.6 

mn- to dive 64.21 sinu if he dives 

That these suffixes are not essentially necessary for the purpose of 
expressing a verbal idea, but that, like their Alsea equivalents, they 
may have originally conveyed inchoative ideas, is best shown by the 
fact that all such verbalized forms are parallel to bare stem-forms. 
In all such cases the amplified form seems to denote inception and 
(at times) finality of action. . 

t^ni^t0a'nowheaffirms58.9 w&nwttwa*' he begins to affirm 

17.7 
H Idn and he came back 7.7 tdma { ' he came back 68.16 

1 See Coos, p. 332. 

| 75 
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vi'u (they) arrive 9.3 
xav! he died 40.21 
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tcft!nta u kite lvwcl v whatever per- 
son came 24.7 
xav)a if Kite (when a) person dies 
42.11 
atsi'tc L/wa a n thus he tells ya a 'xa u x L!ona v much they two 

58.22 begin to talk 56.7 

a'nts*nx xnl' w nE those (who) s'a'tsanx xni w na if thus they begin 

do it 78.20 to do (it) 78.19 

ta* he is sitting, he lives 16.2 tqa w witc taya { ' upstream (they) 

commence to live 82.12, 13 
JcumVntc yax not (he) sees 34.4 yixa? wd,n (they) commence to look 

66.9 
Hnx havf they quit 11.4 sqa l Jc wctn hawa*' here finally it 

ends 14.6 
H whn slcwaha' now he stands sfavaha*' he stands 14.4 

(up) 28.8 
Hwaa' then he says 11.2 waa v he says 8.9 

smu'fa it ends 11.1 smitW it ends 14.6 

§ 76. Auxiliary -*, -t 

These suffixes express our ideas to have, to be with. A peculiarity 
that remains unexplained is the fact that they are always added to the 
locative noun-forms that end in -a or -us (see § 86). 

-8 is always added to the locative form ending in -a, and never to 
the -us form, which may be due to phonetic causes. The use of this 
suffix is rather restricted. It is not inconceivable that it may be related 
to the durative -Is (see § 69). 



Abrolutive 

tsi'L /Harrow 50.14 

qal'tc knife 
Ihwa'ni pipe 



Locative 

tsiL/ya' 50.9 

qal'tcya! 
Tkwa'nya 



lqa v Hu log 32.21 Iqa'tHva 



Auxiliary 

na'han Hn tsiL/tya's I will 
have an arrow 50.16 

qa'I'tcyas he has a knife 

Ikwa'nya&n I am with a 
pipe 

Iqa'Puxis he has a stick 



-t occurs very often, and is added to all forms of the locative case. 
It can never be confused with the sign of the present tense -£, because 
it is invariably preceded by the locative forms in -a or -us, while the 
suffix for the present tense follows vowels and consonants other than a 
or s (see § 72). 

§ 76 
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Abeolutive Locative 

qiutcu'ni woman qiutcii'nya 76.7 

30.21 

Ted' tan horse 34.9 Tcotana! 



fix tooth t'ixa' 

y&cti'l'ma big 40.6 yikti'l'ma 

li't/a 1 food 34.23 lltlaya! 13.7 

JcU'nu ladder Tcll'nwa 



ts'q something 
13.2. 



taqat'na 18.5 



Auxiliary 

qlutcunya't he has a 
wife 48.8 

IcumVnto ledtana't not 
they had horses 
100.20, 102.1 

t'ixa't ca'ya teeth has 
(his) penis 90.19 

yiktVl'mat ca'ya he has 
a big penis 92.1 

IcumVntc lit !aya't (they) 
had no food 34.10 

Tdl'nwat ants hitix'* a 
ladder has that house 
80.12 

ha {, mut IcumVntc tdqa*'- 
nat*tc hl'qu* they all 
had no hair (literally, 
all not with something 
is their hair) 68.12 

SExaPtin I have a canoe 

Tcumi'ntc telt/yu'st 
(there) was no wind 

mtta'yust he has a father 

mUa'yust he has a 
mother 

Iqatuwi'yust he has a 
stick 

hltsi'st he has a house 

tcflc ants iAmVstlst 
L/a' ai where (there 
was) that green place 
34.2, 3 

{ 77. Suffix Transitivizing Verbs that Express Natural Phenomena -l/ 
A suffix with a similar function is, as far as my knowledge goes, to 
be found in but one other American Indian language; namely, in 
Alsea. This suffix is added exclusively to stems expressing meteoro- 
logical phenomena, such as it snows, it rains, the wind blows, night 
approaches, etc. ; and it signifies that such an occurrence, otherwise 
impersonal, has become transitivized by receiving the third person 
singular as the object of the action. Its function may best be com- 
pared with our English idiomatic expression rain, snow overtakes 

5 77 



slxa 1 canoe 56.5 
tdtt!% wind 


BEza* 48.18 
tcit/yu'8 


mitd, father 54. 22 
mttd, mother 54.23 


mita'yus 
mUa'yus 


lqa { '*tu log, stick 

32.21 
hitsi'' house 25.2 
hVmsVl raw 


Iqatuvnyu's 

hitsi's 48.7 
Limstl's 
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him, night gobies upon him, etc. By adding to -l! the subjective 
pronouns for the first and second persons (see § 24), the same expres- 
sions with these persons as objects are obtained. This suffix always 
follows the tense signs, and immediately precedes the pronominal 
suffixes. 

ga { x night, darkness 38.21 Hxtin sfimlc gaf'xtuxL/ us two 

(excl.) there night will overtake 
94.18 
tdl't'l wind tci't'iL/ a storm overtook him 

tszaya? day breaks 50.3 Uxaya^Lla^x (when) day came 

upon them two 48.9 
Jc/ap- low tide 36.18 Jtla'ptvxh! low tide will overtake 

(them) 36.18 
u'ltl snow 76.10 wa'U B tuxL/bn snow will overtake 

me 
hi'n'lcit it rains hVn'Jc/it { L/anz rain pours down 

upon them 

It is not inconceivable that this suffix may represent an abbreviation 
of the stem i/a' ai plage, world, universe (see § 133), which the 
Siuslaw always employs whenever he wants to express a natural phe- 
nomenon. 

tszaya*' h!a ,a{ day breaks 50.3 

M'n'Jc/ya L.'a' ai it rains 78.1 

Iclwwinay L/a' ai (there was) ice all over 76.11 

qa { 'xixyax ts L/a ,ai it got dark 34.4 

PLTXBAL FORMATIONS (§§ 78-80) 
§ 78. Introductory 

The idea of plurality in verbal expressions may refer either to the 
subject or object of the action. In most American Indian languages 
that have developed such a category, and that indicate it by means of 
some grammatical device, plurality of subject is exhibited in intransi- 
tive verbs, while plurality of object is found in transitive verbs. 
Such plurality does not necessarily coincide with our definition of this 
term. It may, and as a matter of fact it does, in the majority of cases, 
denote what we commonly call distribution or collectivity. Thus the 
Siuslaw idea of plurality is of a purely collective character, and seems 
to have been confined to the subject of intransitive verbs only. Even 
the contrivance so frequently employed by other American Indian 
languages, of differentiating singularity and plurality of objects by 

S 78 
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means of two separate verbal stems — one for singular and the other 
for plural objects — is not found in Siuslaw. 1 One and the same 
verbal stem is used in all cases; and when it becomes necessary to in- 
dicate that there are more than one recipient of a transitive action, 
this is accomplished by the use of the numeral particle y&'xa* (see 
§ 139) or of the stem L.'a' ai (see § 133), as may be seen from the follow- 
ing examples: 

yuwa'yun cunts qla'll he gath- yuwa'yun ya af za* ants q!a t7 A (they) 
ered pitch gathered lots (of) that pitch 

88.5, 6 
yfatfyun kite 1 saw a person ytoa'yun yafi'xa* Kite I saw many 

people 
wa'a^tsms ants kite he said to waa'a^tsms ants L/a' ai kite he said 

his man to all (of) his people 7.1 

L/dxa'xaHsms kite he sent his Lldxa'otaHsmE kite L/a' ai he sent 
man many people 30.1, 2 

But if Siuslaw does not employ a distinct grammatical process for the 
purpose of pointing out plurality of objects of transitive actions, it 
has developed devices to indicate collectivity of subjects of intransitive 
verbs. For that purpose it uses, besides the numeral particle ycP'xa* 
(see § 139) and the stem L/a' ai (see § 133), two suffixes (-u u and -tx) that 
are added directly to the verbal stem. These suffixes are always added 
to verbal stems that denote an intransitive act, and their functions may 
best be compared to the functions exercised by the French on or 
German man in sentences like on dit and man sagt. 

$ 79. Plural -O", -««* 
This suffix expresses an action that is performed collectively by 
more than one subject. Etymologically it is the same suffix as the 
verbal abstract of identical phonetic composition (see § 97), and the use 
of one and the same suffix in two functions apparently so different 
may be explained as due to the fact that there exists an intimate psy- 
chological connection between an abstract verbal idea and the concept 
of the same act performed in general. 3 The following example, taken 

1 1 have found only one case of such a differentiation. I wai told that the item gaa- to inter, to 
put ik, refers to singular object*, while the stem ixaa- can be used with plural objects only. But 
as this information was conveyed to me after much deliberation and upon my own suggestion, I am 
inclined to doubt the correctness of this interpretation. It is rather probable that these two stems 
are synonymes. 

i The same phenomenon ocean in Dakota. 

} 79 
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at random, will serve to illustrate the comparison more clearly. The 
Siuslaw word xil'xcu'"* (stem oM % x<fl- to work) may have two distinct 
meanings. When used nominally (as a verbal abstract), it may best be 
rendered by the concept of working, work; when used verbally, 
it is to be translated by to work in general, all (many) 
work. This psychological connection between such terms as work 
and to work generally, collectively, may have led to the use of 
one and the same suffix in a nominal and verbal capacity (see § 22). 
This suffix is added directly to the verbal stem, and its double form 
may be due to rapidity of speech rather than to any phonetic causes. 
It is frequently preceded by the temporal suffixes, especially the pres- 
ent -t (see § 72), and it was always rendered by they . . . The sub- 
ject of the action is usually emphasized by the use of the numeral 
particles hafmut all, yaP'xa* many (see § 124), and of the stem z/a'* 
(see § 133). The particle either precedes or follows the verb. This 
suffix requires the accent. 



tEmu'- to assemble 7.3 
hutc- to play 7.2 
j?eJcu'- to play shinny 9.4 

h l yaU- to live 

hal- to shout 13.11 

ma'q/i- to dance 28.7 
xnl w n- to do 10.5 



tEmu' u they came together 30.16 
hutcv!" L/a' ai they play 8.8 
PeJcu'"* L/a' ai they play shinny 

70.10 
yWxa* htyatmh'** lots (of people) 

live 
halu' u ants kite L!a! ai shout collec- 
tively, those people 70.9 
rnEq!yu' u L!a! ai they dance 28.8 
Pa'tea xnV°nvf u ants h!a' ai thus 

do it collectively, those people 

70.22, 23 
(fiutcu'ni L/a' ai H <miJcu'* IfiaW 

many women cut salmon 82.14 
qatc*natv! u they walk about 34.19 
tetL/atu'* y&'xa* h!a! ai they are 

shooting 8.6 
ya f q u *ywn, ants li't/a* mitcu'** 

L/a' ai he saw that food lying 

(around in great quantities) 

36.26, 27 

Owing to the frequent interchange between the u-vowel and the 
diphthong a a (see § 2), this suffix occurs often as -oa a , -aa*^. 
§ 79 



milc u - to cut 90.5 

qat&n" to go 8.2 
tdi/- to shoot 10.3 

maHo- to lay 32.22 
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%kwa % - to stand 10.9 stvm sJcwahaF** h!a fai there they 

are standing (collectively) 28.9 
h&q!- to start 15.1 8*a't8a hlqlycfi*"* ants L!a' ai thus 

they (will) start 
s'aftsa thus 11.10 Patsa*" * ts hltc L/a' ai thus (they 

do it) these people 
fc/foti'- to go and see 16.1 TcIbnVya'cfi nVctca ts ta* many 

(were) going to see how this (one 

was) living 

f 80. Plural -toe 

This suffix exercises the same function as the preceding -u u , differ- 
ing from it in so far only as its subjects must be human beings. It is 
added either to the bare stem or to the stem verbalized by means of 
the suffixes -a', -u* (see § 75), or it follows any of the temporal suffixes. 
The function of this suffix as a personal plural is substantiated by the 
fact that the verb to which it is added must be followed by the col- 
lective forms of hltc peeson, hltcvy, hltcu ,wi (see § 97). Whenever 
this suffix is added to a stem that has been verbalized by means of the 
suffixes -a', -u', it coincides in phonetic structure with the temporal 
and objective form -Itx (see §§ 33, 68). But the following collective 
hltcv!* differentiates these two forms. Stems ending in an alveolar or 
affricative add this suffix by means of a weak a-vowel (see § 4). This 
suffix is always rendered by they, people. 

tBmu'- to assemble 7.3 H win tEmu'tx hltcu' u finally the 

people assembled 7.6 
tsmPwaytx hltcu'" 4 8qa l le people 

assembled there 66.15 
8*a't8a thus 11.10 H wd^id*atsa , tx hitcu' wi now they 

(began to do it) thus 7.5, 6 
hutc- to play 7.2 H win hutca'tx hltcu!" now they 

(commence to) play 9.3 
waa'- to talk 7.1 H whn waa'tx hltcu fu then finally 

people said 16.1 
atsi'tc waafmxustx hitcu' u thus 

they began to talk to each other 

64,20,21 
qato*nr to go 8.2 Hwhn qa'tctntx finally they went 

16.2 
ta*- to live 16.2 haf'mut tqafwlto tayat'tx hUcu' wi 

all up-stream they lived 82.13 

§ 80 
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PeJcu' u - to play shinny 9.4 pakwa if tx hltcu' u ts L/a' ai these 

people play shinny 78.7 
hah- to shout hali'tz hltcu!* people shout 13.11 

§ 81. IRREGUXAB SUFFIXES -n (-in), -my ax (-m) 

Here belong two suffixes whose exact function and etymology can 
no longer be analyzed. It is even impossible to tell whether they 
represent petrified formative elements, or elements of an exceed- 
ingly restricted scope, which may be responsible for their sporadic 
appearance. 

The first of these suffixes to be discussed here is the suffix -n- or 
-in-. It never occurs independently, being always followed by another 
verbal suffix, such as the transitive -un (see § 28), the temporal (see 
§§ 65-74) and the passive suffixes (see §§ 88, 89, 54-59). It seems to 
be related to the reciprocal -now (a), and its function may be charac- 
terized as expressing a transitive action involving reciprocality or 
mutuality. 

t/u'hatc*- to try to sell t/uhat^l'nun 1 I try to sell it 

Ha u x t/uhat'ei'ntxaPx 1 they two 
try to sell their (hides) 100.19 
ma'q/i- to dance 28.7 maq!lna' w wa I will cure him (litr 

erally, dance for him) 
mEqleinafcP a dance will be ar- 
ranged for him 19.2 
8*<L ata f 8 ants ma! qllnutnE (for) 
him only this dance is arranged 
28.7 
mftmq!- to buy (in exchange H mi'nq/vniVnE tixaa? she is 
for a slave) (?) bought in exchange for a slave 

76.3 
Ll'iir to come 9.3 LlunapvycPz* (when) they two 

come together 46.7 

The other irregular suffix is -m, which, however, occurs by itself in 
only one instance. It is usually followed by the suffix for the past 
tense -yax (see § 74), and expresses in such cases an action that almost 
took place. It was invariably rendered by almost, vert near. 

i The use of this suffix may be Justified here by the fact that the idea to sell requires a seller and 
a buyer. 

• The -n is used here because the action involves two persons— one that comes, and another that k 
approached. 

§ 81 
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TAnt he goes, he travels 20.3 pi'^tsfo xi'ntma in the ocean he 

travels (around ?) 44.1, 2 
hahv- to fall 8.7 hafkumyaxan I almost fell down 

a u 8- to sleep 24.1 aP'smfyaxan I very nearly fell 

asleep 
qatcFrv to go 8.2 qa'tcntmyaxan I very nearly went 

Jcun- to beat 72.17 Jcu'^namyaxaPn I almost beat him 

qatxr to cry 58.15 qa'tx'myax he very nearly cried 

Nominal Suffixes {§§82-108) 

i 82. INTBODTJCTOfcY 

The number of nominal suffixes found in Siuslaw is, comparatively 
speaking, rather small, and the ideas they express do not differ mate- 
rially from the ideas conveyed by the nominal suffixes of the neigh- 
boring languages. There is, however, one striking exception, for 
among the neighboring languages (Coos and Alsea) Siuslaw alone 
possesses nominal cases. Another interesting feature of the Siuslaw 
nominal suffixes is the large number of suffixed formative elements 
that require the accent, and their phonetic strength (see § 12). 

§ 83. DIMINUTIVE -tstftn 

This suffix conveys our diminutive idea, and may be added to stems 
that express nominal and adjectival concepts. Under the influence of 
the consonant preceding it, it may be changed into -asJc'in. 1 When 
added to stems that end in a vowel, the vowel of the suffix is con- 
tracted with the final vowel of the stem (see § 9). When followed by 
the augmentative -tt'md, the -in- element of this suffix disappears (see 
§ 84). This suffix requires the accent. 

t/dmc infant 40.19 tfdmd'sJcHn a little boy 94.16 

Wl'a 1 fish 56.1 Wi'sVin Lla' ai many small fish 

46.6, 7 
qiutcu'ni woman 30. 21 qiutcuni'slc'in a little woman, a girl 

rnith father 54. 22 mitla'sk'nl'tim, my step-father (lit- 

erally, my little father) 100.3, 4 
IVpxan niece (?) 92.17 lipxam.i'slc'intcPax they two (were) 

his little nieces 92.15, 16 
led' tan horse 34.9 JcotanVsJc'in a small horse, a pony 

^Owing to the fact that most of the texts and examples were obtained from William Smith, an 
Alsea Indian (see p. 438), whose native tongue has no true alveolar spirants («, c), this suffix appears 
frequently in the texts as -Jdfc'fn. 

§§ 82-83 
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L/maW- short L/maJc'Vsh'tn very short 50.18 

yak- small 29.4 yaP'Jc/i'sk'in very small 36.23 

xyal'x almost, very nearly 11.1 xyal'xVsFin qa't&nt qc&ha'ntc he 

went a little ways (literally, al- 
most, a little, he goes, far) 12.1 
hVcatca a while hlcatca' sViti a little while 64.8 

§ 84. AUGMENTATIVE -iVmU 

•%l*m& expresses the idea of largeness, and, in terms of relation- 
ship, that of age; and it may be suffixed to stems expressing, besides 
nominal, also adjectival ideas. When added to stems that end in a 
lateral, the lateral of the suffix disappears in accordance with the law 
of simplification of consonants (see § 15). This suffix requires the 
accent. 

qilHtc woman 48.17 <fiutd'l'm& old woman 94.22 

LipL- grandfather Lbpi/md grandfather 

JcamL grandmother 96.22 waa l 'tz ants TcamL'matc she said 

to that her grandmother 96.21 
t/dmc infant 40.19 t/dmd'l'md old hifant, hence 

young (man) 54.22 
tsx?m strong 10.1 tExmVl'md very strong (man), 

hence old (man) 40.10 
psni'8 skunk 86.1 psnid'l'md a large skunk 

yiht big 48.8 yiHVl'ma very big 40.6 

The diminutive suffix is not infrequently added to the augmentative 
for the purpose of mitigating the impression made by the augmenta- 
tive, and vice versd. 

t/dmc infant 40.19 t/dmcM'ma'sJc'tn little big infant, 

hence little boy 94.20 

mild mother 54.23 mUasVt'l'mtl 1 step-mother (liter- 

ally, little old mother) 

CASE-ENDINGS (§§85-87) 
§ 85. Introductory 

Unlike the languages spoken by the neighboring tribes, Siuslaw 
shows a rich development of nominal cases. Two of these, the geni- 
tive or relative case and the locative, are formed by means of sepa- 
rate suffixes, while the discriminative case is formed by means of a 
vocalic change (see § 111). In addition to these distinct case-endings, 

i The contraction of mUatVVl'mH from mUath'tnl'lmd may be explained as due to the awlmtlitlon 
of n to I following the contraction of the vowels. 

§§ 84-85 
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there exists a great number of nominalizing sitffixes indicating nom- 
inal ideas of an absolutive (nominative) form; so that the Siuslaw noun 
may be said to show four possible cases, — the nominative or absolutive 
case, the discriminative, the genitive or relative case, and the locative, 
which has an extended meaning. In discussing these case-endings it 
will be found preferable to begin with the locative case, because of 
the important position it occupies in the language. 
§ 86. The Locative Case -a, -Tls 

These two suffixes indicated originally local ideas of rest, and, as 
such, are best rendered by our local adverbs on, in, at, to, etc. It 
would seem, however, that this primary function was extended so 
that these suffixes may also mark the noun as the object of an action, 
thereby exercising the function of an accusative case-ending. The 
use of these suffixes for the purpose of expressing objects of action 
and the adverbial idea of rest may be explained by the intimate psy- 
chological connection that exists between these two apparently dis- 
tinct concepts. The following example will serve to illustrate this 
connection. The sentence 1 cut salmon may, and as a matter of fact 
does, denote the idea I cut on the salmon. 

The correctness of this interpretation is furthermore brought out 
by the fact that the verb, upon which these suffixes are dependent, 
can under no circumstance appear in transitive form. Should, how- 
ever, such a verb appear with a transitive suffix, the noun will then 
occur in the absolutive form; and, since confusion might arise as to 
the identity of the subject and object of the action, the subject of the 
action is always discriminated (see §§ 21, 111). 

The importance of these two suffixes as formative elements may be 
deduced from the fact that they enter into the formation of the forms 
expressing our periphrastic conjugation to have, to be with (see 
§ 76) and that the adverbial suffixes (see §§ 90, 91, 93) can be added only 
to nouns that occur with these locative endings. 

-« expresses, besides the nominal object of an action, also the local 
idea of rest. There is a tendency to have the accent fall upon this suffix. 

It'Va 1 fish 56.1 mi'lcHuxts IV lay a' you two shall 

cut salmon 90.5 
Liya'a* fire 25.5 ha^qmas Llya'wa near the fire 26.1 

U!cin pitch 26.6 yuwafyaPxtin yd af xa { ts/Una' we 

two (will) get much pitch 
94.17, 18 

§ 86 
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(fiutcu'ni woman $0.21 
pEJcu' u - to play shinny 9.4 
td water 36.20 

L/a' ai ground, place 7.1 

Wtam. horse 34.9 

fix tooth 

td water 36.20 



tdmtcafmt ax 27.10 



hltc 8Vn { xya qiutcu'nya (a) person 

wants a woman 76.7 
psJcu'ya xdL/a ir L/a fai many shinny 

sticks (they) make 78.5 
tcnfwa maHc ants ... in the wa- 
ter lay that . . . 32.22 
tdi'wa H Tc!u x vAna v on the water 

ice appeared 76.13 
mxkta* 1 Llaya! in a bad place 

12.10; 13.1 
Tcumi'ntc Tcotana't not they had 

horses 100.20; 102.1 
fixa't (it) has teeth 90.19 
u la u x tci'watc hahwa'a 1 they two 

into the water thrown will be 

88.7, 8 
tci'wcmE Wqigyax from the water 

(it) came ashore 56.13 
tc/lintca'myatc xawa'a" with an ax 

(he) killed will be 28.1 



-#*. Like the preceding -<z, it is employed for the purpose of form- 
ing the locative case of nouns and of expressing the local idea of rest 
It is suffixed to nouns in -u (see § 97) and in -$ (see § 98). When 
added to nouns in -$, the -i of the noun is consonantized, so that the 
suffix appears to be -lyus (see § 8); while, when suffixed to nouns in -ti, 
the -u of the suffix is contracted with the u of the noun (see § 9). 



TclvFvfi'nl ice 
pVl'tl lake 62.18 
tso'ti sand beach 
Pe1cu' u shinny game 

hutcuf wi fun 8.5 
u'mli thunder 

§ 86 



qa u xa v x Jc/itPwbniyu's on top of the 

ice 76.14, 15 
teVeqan pfcitiyu's tsmu'yax deer 

at (the) lake assembled 34.11. 
tails tsUlyu f 8 (you) will keep on 

living on the sand beach 46.15 
8*a hunu'tswa psJcu fu 8 L/aya'he 

always beats (people) at shinny 

78.18, 19 
a'l'tutunx hutcuystc thou also shalt 

come to the fun 22.8 
umllyu'stc lIu' to thunder (it) came 

36.8, 9 
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A number of nouns undergo unexplained phonetic changes when- 
ever the locative suffix is added, while others employ an abbreviated 
form of this case-ending. Since no fixed rules can be given that 
will cover each of these cases, it will be best to tabulate all such nouns, 
giving their absolutive and locative forms. These nouns are as follows : 



Absolutiye cue 

mitifa 1 elder sister 90.23 
mictrf'* younger sister 40.2 
mitd, father 54.22 
mUh mother 54.23 
L/a' ai earth, many 7.1 
Iqat'Hu log 32.21 
a^tdd camas 96.20 
hltc person 15.2 
si f max u landing-place 
tsEhaPya grass 8.6 
yaFxa fern-root 80.18 
hltsl'* house 25.2 



Locative case 

mtsa'yus 40.12, 13 
mictca'yus 
mita'yu8 
mila'yu8 
L.'ayu's 76.10 
Iqatuwlyu's 88.16 
aPtciyu's 98.11, 12 
hltu's 66.14 
sbma'x u 8 48.21 
tssha^ya^ 
yaFxa*8 
hltd's 58.8 



In many cases one and the same noun shows in its locative forms 
both case-endings, as may be seen from the following examples: 



h!a' ai ground, many 7.1 
a^tdsi camas 96.20 
hltc person 7.1 



i/aya' 13.1 and L.'ayu's 76.10 
dPtcmja and aHciyu's 98.11, 12 
hltu's 66.14 and hltu'tc 7.5 



A few nouns appear with locative case-endings that seem to bear no 
relation to the suffixes -a, -us. The following have been found: 

Locative 

sexo,* 1 48.18 

8Exa a 'tc qaa'xam into a canoe it 

was put 34.5 
hamltcu' 
ha v mut hamltcu! Vlcwa*' all (some) 

whale got 82.6 
2.5, 6 ttqutml' 

tlqutinl'aPx qaa if an alder tree they 

two entered 92.6 
xwdJcl' 
la v qat 8hwaha v tx xwakV feathers 

(they) placed on their heads 10.9 
Lxa* hi 64.11 



Absolutive 

8l'xa l boat 56.5 



haml^td whale 82.5 



Uqwa a 'tEm alder tree 



xwd'Jca head 29.5 



Lxavf spear 64.7 



» The locative form *Ria*' may be explained as a noun with the local suffix of rest used as the 
object of an action (see 1 91). 

§ 86 
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Kite person 7.1 hltu'tc 

la'frt/wi hltu'tc a sheriff 7.5 

ma!q u L crow 34.23 m u qwa'L 34.21 

qayu' wi nts stone qayuna'ts 62.7 

q u Ll'mt anus 86.9 q*Liml't 

ya £ Jc u s seal 62.4 ysku's 62.2 

loo! mouth 28.2 Laaya! 29.2, 96.7 

Nouns that end in the augmentative suffix -il'ma (see § 84) change the 
final ft into a clear <z-vowel whenever the locative is to be expressed. 

yxktVl'ma very big 40. 6 yiktt'l'mat ca'ya he has a big penis 

92.1 
qliitci'l'md old woman 96.15 qlutcVl'mato to the old woman 

94.16 

In a few instances the locative suffix -a has the function of an ad- 
verbial suffix of instrumentality. 

tcbmtca'mi ax 27.10 Ha u x wd,n tdmtct'mya qa't&nt and 

they two now an ax take along 
(literally, with an ax go) 96.10, 
11 
skwaha*"* z/a' ai Wmut ants td- 
mtd'mya they are standing, all 
those who have axes 28.9; 29.1 

§ 87. The Relative or Genitive Case -Etni, -Em 

These suffixes have the function of the Indo-European genitive case- 
endings. 

-Ernl is suffixed to the absolutive form of the noun; and when 
added to nouns that end in a long vowel, its obscure e is contracted 
with the long vowel of the noun and disappears (see § 9). The noun 
to which this suffix is added is always the object of the action. 

It'l'a 1 salmon 56.1 It 1 lays' ml txa^' salmon's tracks 

Iq/d'nu hide 100.15 Iq/dnvS'ml 1 yixi'* many hides (lit- 

erally, of hides a multitude) 102. 
1,2 
t/i, t!l'ya { bear 56.11; 58.14 • UlyayEfml txa^' bear tracks 56. 10 
pi'lq u ti raccoon pUq u t8E f ml lq!a f nu raccoon-hide 

tExmu'ni man 30.21 tExmu'nyEml LlxmVtl a man's bow 

» See 1 9. 

§ 87 
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This suffix may be added to pronouns and particles, as may be seen 
from the following examples: 

nd, I 21.8 nVctdm'nx na'm'l tE*q because 

thou (art) of me (a) relative 21.5 
ha if ?nut all 10. 9 h^muiu'rnl 1 m a a'tl of all (the)chief 

This suffix is also employed in the formation of the independent 
possessive pronouns (see § 114). 

"jsm differs from the preceding -sml in so far as it can be added 
only to the locative form of the noun, and that in the few examples 
that were obtained it denotes the subject of an action. 

Relative 

m % qwa'LBm wa'as Crow's 
language 34.21. 

umli'yu8Em wa'as Thun- 
der's language 36.8 

hitu'tcEm hlxml'tl (an) In- 
dian's bow 

MtsVsEm tEqyH' wi of house 
(the) frame 

When followed by other suffixes, the obscure e of -Em drops out, 
and the consonants are combined into a cluster. 



Abeolutive 


Objective 


ma!q*L crow 34.23 


m u qwa'L 


u'mll thunder 


umli'yu8 


kite a person 7.1 


hltu'tc 7.5 


hitsi'* house 25.2 


hiUsi'a 58.8 



Abeolutive Objective 

mild, mother 54.23 mUa f yil8 



mat/l' elder brother mdtJi'yus 
58.11 



Relative 

mtta'yii8mUin mitd, of my 
mother (her) father; my 
grandfather 

mdt/i'yitemlt&n t/dmc my 
elder brother's boy 



§ 88. THE POSSESSIVE SUFFIXES 

Possessive relations of the noun are expressed in Siuslaw by means 
of the suffix -I that is followed by the subjective pronouns (see § 24). 
Posssession for the third person singular is expressed by the suffix -tc 
added to the noun without the aid of the sign of possession, -t. Pos- 
session for the third persons dual and plural is indicated by adding 
the subjective pronouns -a*z and -nx to the suffix -tc. Thus it would 
seem that Siuslaw employs two distinct suffixes for the purpose of 
expressing possession: -I used for the first and second persons, and 
-ft? for the third persons. 



> See S 11. 
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The possessive suffixes are verbalized by adding the auxiliary suffix 
-t (see § 76) to the sign of possession; so that Siuslaw may be said to 
possess two sets of possessive suffixes, — one purely nominal set and 
one with a verbal significance. In the latter set the suffixes for the 
third persons are missing. 

All possessive suffixes stand in terminal position following even the 
case-endings and the adverbial suffixes. 

The following table will serve to illustrate the formation of the pos- 
sessive suffixes: 





Nominal 


Verbal 


Singular .... 


fist person 

<2d person 

(8d person 


-In 

-inx 
-ic 


-ittnx 


Dual 


Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d person 

8d person 


-Ins 
-fccfin 
-Us 
-tc*ax 


-tttfW 

-tta«xtfn 
-tttto 


Plural 


Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d person 

3d person 


-in! 
-Inxan 
-ltd 
-4c*nx 


-ittni 
-ittasem 

-mux 



The pronominal suffix for the exclusive dual -a u x&n, -axtin^ has been 
abbreviated here to -x&n. This abbreviation may be the result of 
contraction. The I of the possessive suffixes appears frequently as a 
diphthong a 1 (see § 2). The possessive suffixes follow all other nomi- 
nal suffixes. 



ts'U-mu't friend 23.4 
mifa father 54.22 



hltsi'* house 25.2 

tin name 13.10 

txafn' track, path 56.10 

mitifa 1 elder sister 90.23 
wafas language 34.21 



i 88 



ts'U'mu'tin my friend 36.15 

mita'aHin . . . m/Ha'aHbn my fa- 
ther . . . my mother (literally, 
I have a father ... a mother) 
100.1 

tca'xumans hitsi 1 'stein let us two 
go back to my house! 58.5 

ll'tcPt ti'nlnx cougar (will be) thy 
name 13.5, 6 

matte txatni'tcinx it lies in thy 
path 48.22 

mitffefite her elder sister 40. 11 

s*at#L'tc wa'atto thus he said (lit- 
erally, thus his language) 40.36 
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t/Qmc child 40.19 

Jcopx eye 36.16 
tciL hand 50.18 
mitb father 54.22 
xwd'ka head 29.5 
m'd'ti chief 11.2 

xu'nka 1 a bet 78.15 



t/dmeins t&'ntux our (dual incl.) 

boy 8 will return 42.7 
Icdpxa l 'xti,n our (dual excl.) eyes 
tdh'iAU your (dual) hands 
mita'tc^ax their (dual) father 52.8 
vwd'lca l nl our (incl.) heads 
m a dt%'nxan our (excl.) chief 
m a dtVtd your chief 
xu'nha l tc M nx their bets 70.7 



The possessive suffixes may be added to particles and attributive 
elements that precede the noun. This is due to a tendency inherent 
in the language to keep the principal parts of speech free from all 
pronominal elements, and which finds its counterpart in the tendency 
to add all subjective suffixes to the adverbs that precede the verb 
instead of to the verbal stem (see § 26). 

In many instances the independent possessive pronouns (see § 114) 
are used in addition to the possessive suffixes. This is done for the 
sake of emphasis; and in all such cases the suffixes are added to the 
independent pronouns, and not to the nominal stem. 



8*attf!tc thus 8.1 
n& I 21.8 

ntctdl'tc how, manner 36.4 
his good 38.21 

Pa'tsa thus 11.10 
8*ayna he, that one 15.4 
fib I 21.8 
kix M 8 ten 8.1 



his good 38.21 



Patsi'tcin ha 1 thus I think (liter- 
ally, thus my mind) 21.7 
vxi'a l 8*nx na'm'lit&n wa'as you will 

continually speak my language 

36.13 
nictci'tcMix ha 1 how (is) thy mind 

40.3 
hl'smx ha x hau'tux you will feel 

better (literally, good thy heart 

will become) 
8*a f t8atc niet<fima*mu thus (is) his 

custom 38.16 
iPatna'mltc wa'as wa^syaxaH his 

language he spoke 36.14 
na'm*lln& Ted'tan our (incl. dual) 

horses 
lfi'z*8tcPax hau'yax t fame they two 

had ten children (literally, ten 

their two, had become, children) 

60.16, 17 
hl H 8lnl ha 1 we are glad (literally, 

good our [incl.] heart) 72.18 

§ 88 
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Us good 38.21 

nA I 21.8 

ante that there 7.1 



Wslnzan klttf* good (was) our 
(excl.) house 100.13 

nafmHlnzan tsq our (excL) rela- 
tive 102.5 

t/l'ya* lahva'Jcu*n a'ntein m&t/i' 
(a) bear caught that there my 
elder brother 58.18 



Nominal possessive suffixes are added to verbal stems in many cases 
when the object stands in some possessive relation to the subject of 
the sentence (see § 33). Siuslaw uses for that purpose the verbal set 
of possessive suffixes (see table on p. 546) ; and, since the pronouns in- 
dicating the subject of the action are added to particles and attributive 
elements preceding the verb (see § 26), these suffixes occur mostly in 
terminal position. 



atq- to leave 

hem- to become 
ycP'xa* much 8.5 
his well 38.21 
woof- to speak 7.1 
y&'xa* much, many 8.5 

lxu'Is dry 60.19 



ta v Jc M ri8 aya'qaHl ts si'xa 1 here we 

two (incl.) shall leave our canoe 

56.5 
haf'nanx ha*tuxa l ti ha x different 

will become thy mind 60.14 
s*a'tsan H*n ya'xa l tlka x that's why 

I (know) much (in) my mind 20.9 
tsl'Jc/yanxan Ki'siti ha 1 we (excL) 

are very glad 24.5, 6 
atsVtc*nx wa'atsiti tsVmqma thus 

you shall tell your people 78.10 
H B nx yafl'xaHo ll't!a l they have 

much food (literally, and they 

much their food) 80.17 
Lzu'i8tc*nx ants Ifl'a 1 dry (is) that 

their salmon 80.17, 18 



The possessive suffixes are sometimes added to the verbal stem, es- 
pecially the suffix for the third person singular. 



xwi'L/tux he will return 



www*' he says 8.9 

l/xuz u - reduplicated form of 
l!tw- to know 40.16 
i 88 



sVnxitx ants t/amc xwi'L/tuxtc he 
wanted his boy to come back (lit- 
erally, he desired his, that boy, 
shall come back, his) 42.5, 6 

kwmi'ntc wa'a { tc ants qashVu not 
she said (to) that her husband 

Jcu* l/xu'zMc ha 1 not he knew his 
mind 58.4 
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The subjective pronouns may at times perform the function of 
the possessive suffixes. This is especially true in the case of the 
pronoun for the first person singular when used in connection with a 
demonstrative pronoun. 

UPlc this here 32.18 t/i'ya* lahva'Jcu*n td'Hn t/amc (a) 

bear caught this my boy 60.9, 10 
tva'aftdn ta'l&n wa'as speak to me 
(with) this my language 36.10 

wnU that there 7.1 t/i'ya* lakwa'foPn a'ntdn mdt/i' 

(a) bear caught that there my 
elder brother 58.18 



ADVEBBIAX, S UFFIXE S (§§ 89-06) 
§ 80. Introductory 

Siuslaw expresses all adverbial relations derived from nouns by 
means of suffixes, that precede even the pronominal suffixes. Of 
these, the local suffixes indicating motion and rest, and the local suffix 
expressing the ablative idea from, can be added only to the locative 
forms of the noun (see § 86). It is rather interesting to note that there 
is no special suffix denoting instrumentality. This idea is either ex- 
pressed by means of the locative -a (see § 86), or it is conveyed through 
the medium of the local suffix of motion -tc (see § 90) and of the local 
-ya (see § 93), or it may be contained in the suffix of modality -foe 
(see § 94). All these ideas are»so closely interwoven with that of in- 
strumentality, that the instrumental use of elements denoting primarily 
objects, motion, and modality, presents no difficulty whatsoever. 

§ 00. Local Suffix Indicating Motion -tc 

It is added to the locative forms of the noun (see § 86), and may be 
best rendered by to, into, at, on, upon, towards. 

tci water 64.24 Ha u x t&'watc hakwafa 1 and they 

two into the water will be 

thrown 88.7, 8 
hiUnf* house 25.2 Hnx win Utfn tittd'stc they now 

returned into the house 60.10, 

11 
mfoi'a} elder sister 90.23 wi'ltdstun misa'yustc he sent her 

to her elder sister 92.20 

H 89-90 
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L!a' ai ground 76.10 
&!xa x canoe 56.5 

pWtt lake 62.18 

qlutci'l'md old woman 94.22 

qayu ,wi nts rock 

md'q u L crow 34.23 

fc/iz ir/a' a< everywhere 



L!ayu f 8tc to the ground 94.8 

8ExaPtc qaa'xam into a canoe were 
put 34.5 

yVlViyv! ate tEmu'yox at the lake 
(they) came together 34.13, 14 

Liu'waPx qiutc&'l'ma'te they two 
came to an old woman 94.16 

xalna* qayuna'ttftc (one) climbs 
up the rock 62.7 

iAv! mPqwa'tftc he came to Crow 
36.3 

Ic/exu'tc l lay a! to waa'un every- 
where he said ... 7.2 

Local adverbs and stems denoting local phrases are not considered 
as nouns. Hence they can have no locative forms, and the adverbial 
suffixes are added directly to such words. 

ha*q shore 44.7 yixa if hatqtc (they) looked ashore 

66.6 
Inu outside 38.23 H'nx Inu'tc Llha! and they outside 

went 38.23 
qo'zPm away from shore 34.6 qo'x u mtc hal'mut qwa'xttfst out 

into the water all went 34.15 
qa'x&n up, above 34.21 qa'xtLntc hdkwafyiVnE upwards it 

is thrown 8.7 
qcth&'n far 56.8 qatha'ntc tati/af he shot far 10.3 

In like manner the local suffix is added to the independent pronouns; 
and all such pronouns, when followed f>y this suffix, have the function 
of objective pronouns (see § 113). 

nb, I 21.8 tEmu'tuxtd nd,tc you shall come to 

me 72.11 
nv&U thou Tcumi'ntc Wsa m'ofito not good (it 

is) on you 12.5 

In a few instances the local suffix -tc has been found added to the 
absolutive form of nouns. This ungrammatical suffixation may be due 
either to imperfect perception on my part, or to errors on the part 
of the informant. The instances referred to are as follows: 



paa^vA sand beach 
IkH'a 1 mouth of the river 

i 90 



paa^vntdx qatc*natu' u along the 
sand beach they walked 34.14 

Liu'wanx lk!i'a l tc they came to the 
mouth of the river 66.11 
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inq!afl river, creek 30.23 *ta*z lIu' bnq/a'Uc and they two 

came to a creek 56.4 

In many instances the locative form of a noun or pronoun followed 
by the local suffix of motion -tc indicates the idea of instrumentality. 

tdl water 64.24 klttf* talqn\» tciioa'tc the house (is) 

full of water 
hitc person 7.1 taqanl'tx hitu'stc it was always full 

of people 70.3, 4 
tc&mtcafmi ax 27.10 tc&mtca'myatc xawa'a* with an ax 

he will be killed 28.1 
li't/a 1 food 34.6 td'gnis llt!aya!tc ants MM'* full 

with food (was) that house 54.5 
Uloin pitch 26.6 tf/ntxytfuE UlUna'tc xawa'a* it 

was desired (that) with pitch 

he should be killed 24.1 
8*d, that one 10.1 Patna'tc xawa'a" with that (thing) 

he will be killed 26.6 

§ 01. Local Suffix Indicating Best -u (-a*) 

This suffix is added to such stems as are not considered nominal, 
and hence can not express the local idea of rest by means of the loca- 
tive -a or -us (see § 86). It is consequently suffixed to adjectives — 
which are really intransitive verbs — and it performs for such terms 
the additional function of a locative case-ending. The only noun to 
which this suffix has been found added in its local and objective mean- 
ing is the stem si'xa* canoe (see § 86). This apparently exceptional 
use of the local suffix -u in connection with a noun may be due to the 
fact that the informant, unable to recall a single instance of the noun 
8i'xa l in its proper objective form (stoaya'f), and not conscious of the 
grammatical processes of her language, has endeavored to form the 
objective case according to her own idea. The idea implied by this 
suffix may be rendered by in, at, on. The interchange between -u 
and -a* has been discussed in § 2. 

ml'lcla bad 14.7 nVctdi tEX xi'ntmls hltc milc/a* 

Llaya! how (can) always travel 
a person in a bad place? 12.10; 
13.1 

Jc/lx each, every 24.4 txu'nx Jc/exu' Llaya' xi'ntmis just 

you everywhere will continually 
travel 13.6, 7 

§ 91 
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Jc/lx each, every 24.4 
8*aH M such, in that manner 15.1 
yaP'lcIVtVin very small 36.23 
si'za 1 boat 56.5 

Instances where this suffix has 
ending may be given as follows: 

Jc/lx each, every 24.4 
ml'Tc/a bad 14.6 
&'xa % canoe 56.5 



Jclexv/ z/aya' H 8*aH* on each place 

such (was the world) 14.6; 15.1 
H'nx sqafltlHlay 8*aHvf and they 

eat on such (a place) 62.5, 6 
yak/isVinu' Llaya' H tlyv! wi on a 

very small place they lived 38.19 
Iqa^tu txu maHc ants sexo? sticks 

merely were lying in that boat 

48.20, 21 

the function of a locative case- 



Jc/e'xu'tc l laya'tc l /6xa'xa c tsmE to 
each place he sent his . . .30.1 

Li'u ml'ldaHc l laya'tc he came to 
a bad place 

sExa&n sftntxya a canoe I want 

82X0? He qaa'xam into a canoe were 
put 34.5 

§ 92. Local Suffix -ix (-o*», -yox) 

This suffix is used chiefly in connection with verbs of motion, and is 
added to nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. Its function may best be 
compared to the function performed by our adverbs on, over, along, 
when used in connection with verbs of motion. The long % of the 
suffix is often changed into a 1 (see § 2) or diphthongized into ya 
(see § 7). 

Qa'aHdx psti'tc Liha'yax along 
North Fork at first it passed 
32.19 

paaPvtitcix qatc*natu'* along (its) 
sand beach tbey walked 34.14 

ha v qa l xanl tca'xvntux along the 
shore we will go back 66.12, 13 

qa u xa l 'x Tc!u x vAnlyu f 8 on top of 
the ice 76.14, 15 

td'watc hl f 8a l x lIv! to the water 
on (a) straight (line) it was com- 
ing 32.20 

qa^xUnyax xbnt along the sky it 
traveled 32.19 

tci'Jcyax Liha 1 ' ts hltc whereon 
climb up people 80.13 



Qa'aHc a tributary of the Sius- 
law river called at present 
" North Fork 
paaFtoi sand beach 

ha*q shore 44.7 

qa u x high, up 80.9 

his well, straight 38.21 

qaPx&n sky 
tdJc where 34.2 
§ 92 
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In one instance this suffix is added to a demonstrative pronoun. 

**d that one 10.1 8*a l 'xa u x pitca*' over that one they 

two stepped 88.18 

§ 03. Local Suffixes -ya, -ue 
-ya is added to those locative forms of the personal pronouns and 
nouns that end in an alveolar or affricative consonant (t, 8 9 tc) and to 
adverbs the final consonant of which belongs to the same series. 

gPLi'mt anus 86.9 q u Liml'tyatc Llha' from his anus 

he came out 94.20 

jjfc ,% t&8 ocean (locative form) pi'tsisya hatqa*' from the ocean he 
44.1 came ashore 82.4 

qu'ltc Umpqua river qu'ttcyaa* from the Umpaua river 

(they came) 100.15 

hitsi'* house 25.2 hit&sya from the house 

nh I 21.8 na'tcya from me 

ha*q shore 44.7 ha^qaHcya go away from the fire! 

(literally, what is shore like from 
it you go away) 26.7 

qantc where qafntcyanx l%v! from where (dost) 

thou come 66.16 

-tie is suffixed to nouns and to personal pronouns whose locative 
forms end in a vowel (see § 86), and to such stems as form the loca- 
tive cases by means of the local suffix of rest -u (see § 91). 

i/iz L/a' ai every place Jc/exu'nE L/aya'nE from each place, 

from every where 8.2 

td water 64.24 td'wanE ha v qiqyax from the water 

he came ashore 56.13 

vwa'lta head 29.5 xtoaM'nE from the head 

8i'xa l canoe 56.5 sexo^he from the canoe 

These local suffixes are frequently used as implying the idea of 
instrumentality. 

qal'tc knife L/xmal'yun qa'Vteya he killed him 

with a knife (literally, from a 
knife) 

tdL hand 50.18 tci'LUE loIe^Iuti with the hand he 

struck him 

zxavl spear 64.7 Lxa u 'hlnE ants Kite skwalua 1 ' with 

a spear (in his hand) that person 
stood up 64.11, 12 

§ 93 
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§ 94. Adverbial Suffixes Indicating Modality -Uc (-a*fc), -na 

-Itc. This suffix has both a nominal and a verbal function. As a 
nominal suffix it signifies like. It is found suffixed to a number of 
modal adverbs (see § 121), and it invariably requires the accent. The 
interchange between the long I and the diphthong a 1 has been dis- 
cussed in § 2. 



clco'tc hill 46.10 



txa'n* tracks, road 56.10 



afrq one 18.7 



s*a'tsa thus 11.10 



nVctca something, how 16.2 



qa f xHntc qa'tdnt ckotei'tc he went 

up a hill (literally, upwards he 

goes, hill-like) 12.9 
tdJe ants lqa if% tu L°wa v txalnVtc 

wherever that tree falls across 

the road (literally, road-like) 

84.2,3 
a'lqcfitc&n l /xu'yun qnd, half I know 

it (literally, one [half] like I 

know it) 92.12 
waa'xam s*atsi'tc he was told thus 

8.1 
Icvn'nx nictc&'tc L/wd'nisun don't 

you tell him anything 17.1, 2 



My informant frequently rendered this suffix by the phrase what 
you would call a . . . , some kind of ... , especially in cases 
where the noun employed did not convey the exact idea that was 
wanted. 



m a d'tl chief 10.2 
matx'yu wi chief, general 

Ina*"* rich man 86.4 
tEqyu' u frame 80.7 
Ikfl'a 1 mouth (of river) 



m a a'tUc ts qwo'txa 1 beaver (was) 

(what you would call a) chief 

50.6, 7 
s*atsi'tc waa' ants maft'wUc ants 

si'xa 1 thus said that (what you 

would call) captain (of) that 

boat 64.26; 66.1 
IrwPvMc ants Kite (what you would 

call a) chief (was) that man 76.3 
tEqyu'vMc (what you would call a) 

frame 
TkH'atvfttc ants pk l i'li (something 

like the) mouth (of) that lake 



When added to adverbs that convey local ideas, it must be preceded 
by the local suffix of motion -tc (see § 90). 
§ 94 
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8qa l k there 14.6 

qanfe- down 

tqaHoi'- up-stream 56.8 



sqatktci'tc qa't&ntux there (they) 
will go 30.22 

qantstd'tc txu sloxu'x" down sim- 
ply he went (slid) 12.6 

qa'tc'nt tqaPwitci'tc he went up- 
stream 58.12 



This modal suffix may also express the idea of instrumentality, as 
will be seen from the following examples : 



UU'lH arrow 50.7 



tsax* slave 76.3 



TcumVntc xa'vrU UfLi,!%'tc not he can 
die through (literally, with) an 
arrow 15.8 

tfihafhcPn teExwi'tc he bought her 
in exchange for a slave 



When added to verbal stems, -Uc is almost invariably followed or 
preceded by the verbs xi?it- to go, to start, and hiq!- to start, to 
begin; and the idea conveyed by such a phrase may best be compared 
with our English sentences I go into a state or . . .,1 start . . . 
-ly. The Siuslaw informant, unable to express this native phrase in 
English, usually rendered it by I, thou, he almost. . . . 



td&n- to go home, to return 
12.10 



tvmv!- to assemble 7.3 



Ll'u- to arrive 9.2 



tcax*- to go back, to return 
30.14 



xav! he died 40.21 



qdtx tcEnl'tc xKnt he cried as he 
went home (literally, he cries 
when homewards he starts) 
58.15, 16 

tEmvf'tc xint L!a! ai people came 
together (literally, into a state 
of coming together go many) 
30.15, 16 

Llvn'tc w ax whn x&nt they two are 
almost home (literally, in the 
manner of arriving they two 
finally go) 23.1 

lci'x E 8 tsxayu' wi a'nttin tcsxwi'tc 
xint for ten days I was going 
back (literally, ten days this 1 
returningly went) 66.20, 21 

XEvfi f tc M nx hi'qfya (when) you are 
near death (literally, [when] in 
the manner of dying you start) 
34.25 

§ 94 
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Jc/ajh low tide 36.18 H Jc/api'tc oAntVt ants td and the 

water began to get low (liter- 
ally, into a state of low tide 
went that water) 36.20 

*£'- to grow 98.10 slhl'tdn xi'ntyax (when) I began 

to grow up (literally, [when] 
into a state of growing I went) 
100.17 

In one instance this suffix occurs as -aHc> and is preceded by the 
stem qatcn- to go. 

yax- to see 20.10 H qa'tc*nt yExaFtc a'nt&tc tcma'm 

he went to see his cousin 40.24 

The verbs xint- and hlq!- may be omitted, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing example : 

tc&q- to spear 68.8 qatha'ntc hi'nyaxcfln ya'Jc*8 tea- 

qa v tc the seal took him way off 
as he speared him (literally, way 
off took him, seal, spearingly) 

68.17, 18 

-na is added to adjectives only, and expresses an idea similar to 
that of the English suffix -LY. 

ml'lcla bad 14.7 Jcwi'nx L/wa'nisun mVk!a K na don't 

tell it to him badly 17.1, 2 
Icumi'ntc mi'lcicfna sin i xna f tDl8 not 
badly (we shall) keep on think- 
ing of each other 78.12, 13 

Hl'm grease nVctdm tft'sctnanx IMa'wax be- 

cause greasy (things) they are 
going to eat 82.8 

§ 95. Adverbial Suffixes Indicating Time -t\la, -ita 

These suffixes are added to nouns that indicate division of time, and 
to verbs expressing celestial phenomena, and they may best be ren- 
dered by TOWARDS, WHEN THE TIME OF . . • GOMES. Both Suffixes 

require the accent. 

jnetesm summer 46.11 fftctcEmtlta' H*nx sqa l Jc toya? to- 

wards summer (hence, in the 
spring-time) they there live 
62.2, 3 

i 95 
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qlmxcPyu'vA salmon season 



qlu'nEm winter 80.18, 19 
hi'n'lfl- to rain 76.18 
qa*x night 38.21 
nictctntna*' spring comes 



q/ExaPyu'witita' H tqcP'vtitc taya { ' 
when salmon-time comes (they) 
up-stream live 82.12, 13 
qiu'nEmtltaf towards winter 
hin'Jc/ltaf in the rainy season 
qatzbtaf towards night-time 
nictdnaMita' Ha u x Pa'Ua xni' w ns 
towards spring-time they two 
thus do it 98.5 



§ 06. Modal Adverbs in -a 

This suffix may be called the suffix of modality par excellence. By 
its means all stems expressing adjectival ideas, and all particles, are 
transformed into adverbs. Many of these stems (amplified by means 
of the modal suffix -a) do not occur in their original form, being 
used adverbially only. All such stems are denoted here by an 
asterisk (*). Whether this suffix may not be ultimately related to 
the locative -a (see § 86) is a debatable question. 



his good 38.21 
lI'u near 40.12 

yafi'xa* much, many 8.5 
yikt big, large 48.8 

*iAmq- quick 

*ha i n- different 
*nik/- alone 
*8*ate- thus 
*teik/- much, very 



lcumi'ntc Wsa nitc not well (it is) 
on me 12.2 

iAu'wa 1c*nd, inqla'ltc ts ta { near,* 
perhaps, the creek, these live 
66.7, 8 

hvftctuna ya a 'xa we shall play a 
great deal 10.6 

qanistdi'tc tiqa'yvsnE yVTcta very 
deep it would be dug (liter- 
ally, down-like it is dug largely) 
84.3, 4 

iA'mqan t&'ntUx right away I shall 
return 56.22 

ha if na differently 58.9 

ni'Jc/a alone 94.11 

fa'Ua thus, in that manner 18.4 

Ufr'lclya very, very much 13.9 



GENERAL NOHINALIZING SUFFIXES (§§ 07-106) 
§ 07. Nominal -tZ»* (-#°), -ft*** 

This suffix conveys a general nominal idea, changing any neutral 
stem into a noun, and is employed extensively in the formation of 
verbal abstract nouns. It is also used to express collectivity of action, 

§{ 96-97 
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an application that is in perfect harmony with its nominal character, 
as has been explained in § 78. The forms -u* and -u wi may be 
explained as due to imperfect perception on my part, while the 
double occurrence of -u u and -a* is caused by the phonetic relation 
that exists between the u and the diphthong a* (see § 2). 

hvtcu'"*, hutcu'* fun, 8.5; 16.6 

t&Jc ants L!a' ai tsmMi'* where 
(there is) that big assembly 88.3 

qxo&'tc L!xv!yunpaLnu' wi (he) who 
knows (the art of) hunting 82. 18 

tii'Jc/ya L/xu'yun xil'xcyu ,% very 
(well) he knows (the art of) 
working 52.22, 23 

Pa'teatc vCya'cfi such (was) her 
growth 98.6 

Lxatu' wi a race 78.18 

wi'nxanx tci'wa rfintinu' wi thou art 
afraid to go to the ocean (liter- 
ally, thou fearest to water the 
journey) 

ydLqa'a* a hole 84.6 

vattca'a* roast 90.9 

anxyu' wi a song 



hutc- to play 7.2 
tEmu'- to gather 7.3 

paLn- to hunt 82.17 

xU'xci- to work 48.10 



«S- to grow 98.10 

Lxat- to run 12.3 
x&ntm- to travel 12.10 



yc&q- to dig 84.5 
xaHo- to roast 90.8 
arm- to sing 

This suffix is found in a great 
stems can no longer be analyzed. 

ha u tol f yil shaft 

paafwi sand beach 34.14 

pahu' wi codfish 

pd'l'ii spring, well 76.12 

ma'tcu bed (place of lying ?) 

ma'ltcH chimney, stove (place 

of burning?) 
tEqyu' u frame (of a house) 

80.7 
tuqya'cfl up the river 32.22 
tfu'nizyu pocket 
nicUAma*mu custom, fashion 

36.28 
ciml'Ltxu upper lip 
tsxayu ,wi day, sun, weather 8.1 
§ 97 



number of nouns whose original 
The following list may be given: 

tcmUqu' wi ring (tcmttq finger) 
Jc*t8u' wi saliva 

Tcvfcu hog (from French through 
medium of the Chinook jargon) 
Tcu'Hdyu sea-otter 
Jcmu'Jcu pipe-stem 
lccilcyu ,wi wall 
Tdi'nu ladder, stairway 
Icioini'ntxu throat 
Jc/a'l'apu navel 
qa&Ll'u husband 48.20 
qaHoa'cfl bay, down-stream 80.6 
qaHVu bark 90.8 
q!Exa*yu'vfi salmon-time 82.12 
Ina**** rich man, chief 86.4 
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tk w tma f atsu live-coals Llya'cfl fire 25.5 

lqa in tu tree, log 32.21 zxavf pole, spear 64.7 

Iqla'nu hide, skin 100.15 hlmi'Tccu flounder 100.10 

When added to the numeral particle yaP'xa* much, many, it denotes 
the idea expressed by a noun of quality. This particle is to all 
appearances a stem amplified by means of the nominal suffix -a 1 
(see § 98); and since two nominal suffixes of a similar function 
can not be added to one and the same stem, the -a 1 disappears, and 
the suffix -a* is added to the bare stem ydx-. 

ya^xa 1 much, many 8.5 td'ntHc ya'xa* xalna^ how many 

had climbed up (literally, what 
their number climbed up) 62.11 

tci f nt*tc ya'xa* tEqtc ants gluten' ni 
as many relatives as that woman 
had (literally, how much their 
number [of] her relatives [of] 
that woman) 76.1 

LXa^p^tc ya'xcfl five their number 
100.15 

§ 08. Nominal -i (-a*) 

This suffix is found in a large number of nouns expressing a variety 
of concepts. It occurs with nouns indicating instrumentality, with 
verbal abstract nouns, with nouns of relationship, with terms desig- 
nating animals, with stems expressing natural objects, etc. It is not 
altogether inconceivable that this nominal formative element may be 
identical with the verbalizing suffix -a { (see § 75), even though its 
nominalizing function can no longer be explained in a majority of cases. 
In many instances the original stem to which this suffix has been 
added does not occur in its independent form. The substitution of 
the diphthong -a 1 for the long % has been discussed in § 2. 

PeJcu'- to play shinny 9.4 pa'lcvft shinny stick 

Ml!- to shoot 8.6 M'l/I arrow 50.7 

minx"- to lighten 88.5 mt'ntarf lightning 38.2 

toVnkv- to work 50.6 wVnaki work 



ta* he sits 16.2 tl'ta 1 chair 



§ 98 
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ft'*/- to eat 13. 10 
hu'tc- to play 7.2 

asvMl' blanket 

inq/a'a 1 , inq/a% river 30.20, 

23 
umll' thunder 36.8 
u'ltl snow 76.10 
haml'Hci whale 82.4 
ha'Tcvn mussels 82.2 
hi' a 1 clouds 
hxUft fi house 25.2 
ha 1 heart, mind 8.9 
pVi'tl lake 62.18 
mshlV father-in-law 
ma'l kidney 
m a d'tl chief 10.2 
ma'tl dam 48.10 
mat!l' elder brother 58.11 
mfot'a 1 elder sister 90.23 
mictcl'* younger sister 40.2 
mVcVla 1 something bad, vulva 

26.5 
tqd'tl hook 
tqu'nl smoke 



ll't!a l food 34.23 
hutca 1 ' fun 10.5 

8i'xa l canoe 56.5 

tsall' small beads (?) 

tdti' { sand beach 

tso'tl waves, breakers 

tsxi/npzl coyote 88.9 

tdl water 36.20 

tdl'ttl wind 

telu'xvn spoon 

Ic'a'ni basket 90.21 

ya'xt chicken-hawk 

qd'vn blood 

y^nfei' 1 perforation in the ear 

q w unax% fi cheek 

qwo'txa 1 beaver 48.6 

q/a'tcti cedar 

If I' a 1 salmon 56.1 

Iq/d'sl eel 

L!a' ai ground, world, earth, place, 

many 7.2 
Lfl'*nl floor 
i/xml'tl bow 



When added to stems that express adjectival ideas, this suffix forms 
nouns of quality. 



his good 38.21 
ytict big 48.8 

y&x- much, many 8.5 



hlsl'* goodness 

hltsl'ssm yiktl'* of the house the 

large (size) 
lq/dnu if ml ytxfc'* of hides a great 

number 102.1, 2 



§ 99. Nouns of Quality In -Vu« (-<'©«**) 

There can be little doubt that the vocalic elements of this suffix are 
identical with the nominalizing suffix discussed in § 97. The etymol- 
ogy of the initial consonantic element is obscure. This suffix is added 
to adjectives and adverbs only. Owing to the fact that a number of 
adjectives end in -t (see § 104) and that double consonants are invariably 
simplified, these adjectives drop their final consonant before adding 
the suffix (see § 15). 

§ 99 
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hatca't long 76.1 UA'nPtc ha'tctfu'* for a long time 

(literally, how much its long 
period) 48.2 
lna? wi rich 86.4 InaHoWu'"* wealth 

yikt large 48.8 y$k?u' wi large size 

qa'xtin high 8.7 qaxHnfU fwi height 

qa { n- deep qafntfii'"* depth 

his good 88.21 htefu'** kindness 

qa'ha'n- far 10.3 qatkantfu'* distance 

§ 100. Nouns of Agency in -yam, -it (-aH), -«/, -t/u* 

Nomina actons are formed by means of the following suffixes: 

-ya u x This suffix seems to have been used frequently. 

lak % - to fetch, to catch 7.5 la'lPhycPx sheriff (literally, a 

catcher [of people]) 
xu u n- to snore 27.9 xu'nya u x a snorer 

la'wat!" to gamble la'wat/ya u x a gambler 

fo- to call (?) lna'lya u x an interpreter 

tEmu'- to gather 7.8 tEma u 'ya u x a person who assem- 

bles (people) 30.2 

-W (~a*l). This suffix is easily confounded with the verbal negative 
suffix of similar phonetic structure (see § 53); but this similarity is 
purely accidental. 

toi'nJA- to work **A trifle !y a toVnlcU he (is a) very 

(good) worker 50.5, 6 
jXkxci'- to work 48.10 xi'l'xcU a workingman 

xintm- to travel 12.10 xi'ntmri a traveler 

wool'" to speak 7.1 wa'a l l a speaker 

pElcii'- to play shinny 9.4 pallcvfil a shinny player 

-tl It is quite possible that this suffix may have some connection 
with the initial element of the suffix for nouns of quality, -tfu % (see 
5 99). 

LlvAn to tell 8.2 hlwant! an informant 

Ubi!- to shoot 8.6 U&lH! a marksman 

yuvy to pick, to dig 96.18 yvlyaH! a person who picks (ber- 

ries [reduplicated stem]) 
paLn- to hunt 82.17 paL'nt/ a hunter 

tlamc child, infant 40.20 t/tmctf one who raises children 

30.23 

§ 100 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 36 
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-t/tvt seems to be another form of the preceding suffix. 

lak u - to fetch . . . ts la'k»t/wi Kltu'tc this 

gatherer of the people 7.5 
la'JcH/vA a fetcher 22.9 
§ 101. Nouns in -aa> 
This suffix is used for the purpose of forming nouns from verbal 
stems, adverbs, and stems denoting geographical terms. When added 
to verbs or to adverbs, it is best rendered by person, people; while 
when used in connection with geographical terms, it denotes a tribal 
name and may be translated by inhabiting, belonging to. 



xavf he died 40.21 



z/dz- to send 16.10 



d?mx he will sleep 27.7 



wafnvMs long ago 14.7 



nictdmafmU custom, fashion 
36.28 



pdl'tc first 32.19 

Lxa wi -1 

qu { - f gu'ltc south 



qpa { - north 
qatxq- east 
pi''td8 ocean 44.1 
ckotc mountain 46.10 
§ 101 



Jcu { nb,ts xa'waPxaHnE if he had not 
been killed (literally, not had he 
been a person [who was] killed) 
29.7 

tdn ants hltc L!°wa'z returned 
this human messenger (literally, 
returned that person [who was] 
sent) 7.7 

(l!°wo!z instead of L/°ioa'xax, see 
§24) 

d'n i zyu t nE tstttna'tc xawafa* aP- 
stuxaz it was desired (that) with 
pitch killed shall be the person 
(who) will sleep 24.1 

nVcldm 8*a'tea wa'nvAtsax be- 
cause thus (did it) the old-timers 
(literally, [people belonging to] 
long ago) 68.13 

8*ateVtc wa'nwbteax ntctcAmtfrnwax 
thus (was) the custom of the old- 
timers (literally, thus [of people 
of] long ago the [things pertain- 
ing to their] customs) 76.6, 7 

pdl'tcax a first settler 

LxaPyax the other one, friend 42.8 

qvtyax, qu'ltcaz an Umpqua Indian 
(literally, a person inhabiting 
the south) 

qpa'yax an Alsea man 

qaf'zqaz a Kalapuya Indian 

pi^tdsax inhabitants of the ocean 

ckd ,% tcLtcaz a mountaineer 
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§ 102. Nouns in -tint (-o«nt) 

This suffix is added to adjectives, a few adverbs used in an ad- 
jectival sense, and to nouns. It has a double function. When added 
to adjectives or to adverbs, it transforms them into nouns, just as 
any adjective is transformed into a noun by adding one to it (com- 
pare our phrases the big one, the good one, etc). When used 
with other nouns, this suffix has an adjectival character, which may be 
best rendered by hade or, composed of. 

tEX?m strong 10.1 tExmu'ni the strong one, a man 

30.21 
LzaP'yax other 42.8 LxafyaxaPni the other one 86.18 

yikt big 48.8 yiktu'ni the big one 

&aH large ^aHv/ni the larger one 92.18 

yak/- small 38.19 tu yaklaPni that small one 88.12 

limni'tc behind 86.11 limnitcvfni mictcl ,i the youngest 

sister 40.2 
hl'qla beads, Indian money, hlq/ahaFni consisting of dentalia 

dentalia shells 74. 19 shells 78. 14 

pVlq u ts coon pilqPtsu'ni tahd'nik made of rac- 

coon (-hide) quivers 70.23, 24 
t!% bear 12.4 Hiyu'ni taha'nilc made of bear 

(-skin) quivers 70.24 
Jc/i x tEq everything 24. 4 TcIexWni tE K qa*ni hutca v composed 

of every sort (of) fun 10.5 
lafqlaq boards laqiaqcfl'nltc hitsi'* made of some 

kinds of boards the house 80.7 

This suffix may be added to verbal stems provided the verb has 
been changed into an attribute of a following noun. 

hamz- to tie H hamxaPni ants tsEha^ya and 

that made of tied grass . . . 8.6 

§ 103. Nominalizing Suffix Indicating Place -a«mu 

This suffix indicates the place where a certain action is performed. 
When added to stems ending in a velar or palatal consonant, it appears 
as -ycfimu, and changes the final velar of the stem (<?, q!) into a palatal 
Jc (see § 17). After all other consonants it occurs as -cfimu. The short 
u-vowels following velar and palatal consonants disappear before this 
suffix. It is possible that the final u of the suffix may be related to 
the general nominalizing suffix -u discussed in § 94 (see § 23). 

§§ 102-103 
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ma'qll- to dance 28.7 
ya'q %% - to see 23.9 
j>e!cu'- to play shinny 9.4 

nlctcat!- to fight 
tuhatc?- to try to buy 
Lxat- to run 12.3 



ntEkyaFmu a dance-hall 
yskycfmu a vantage point 
pskyafmu a place where shinny is 

played, ball-grounds 
nlctcat/a'mu battlefield 
tuhatdcfimu a store 
Lzaiafmu track (literally, a place 

where people run) 
ntctcfanatmii custom, fashion 29.9 

§ 104. Adjectives in -t 

Siuslaw has no true adjectives. All stems denoting adjectival ideas 
are intransitive verbs, and may be used as such, as may be seen from 
the following examples: 

mi , fc/aAl^?thatbadman23.2,3 t*i f Jc/ya mi'lcla very bad it was 

14.7 
hatca't hVqla long (strings of ) katca't ants lqa if *tu there was a 
dentalia shells 76. 1 tall tree 92. 21 

Owing to this verbal significance, the Siuslaw adjective shows no 
special suffixes. A few stems denoting adjectival concepts appear in 
duplicated form, mostly those expressing color (see § 109). There will 
be found, however, a number of words expressing attributive ideas 
that end in -t. 1 Whether this consonant is related to the auxiliary -i 
(see § 76) or whether it may be looked upon as a true adjectival suffix, 
is a question open to discussion. The following is a list of such ad- 
jectives: 



xfikt big, large 48.8 
hawa'tdt new 
hatca't long, tall 76.1 
hlxt wild 
pafila'st a spotted 
pinVlt sharp 
mskct fat 90.16 
timsqayd't bitter, sour 
tint ripe 
tqatiya't dear, expensive 



tfxvli't straight 
&aH big, old 92.18 
tdnq/t poor 16.10 
tdU thick 
JATlt heavy 11.9 
Jc/wi'act proud 
q u dl'ct thin 
Lqut red 
L/agt wet 56.13 
L/nuwa'tit deep 



§ 105. Irregular Suffixes -JFm, -tot, ~wl, -yUwt, -Iwt 

These suffixes occur very seldom, and, while their function is to all 
appearances nominal, it can not be explained accurately. 



i See also 1124. 



« Doney: p'dMfat gray . 



$§ 104 105 
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-Etn occurs with a few nouns. 

Ugwa a 'tEm root, alder tree tsamVtsEm chin 

92.5, 6 qiu'nEm winter 80.19 

pCctcsm summer 98.8 xaf'tsEm woman's basket 

-tot seems to denote an abstract idea. 

pin- to be sick 40.21 plnVd sickness, cough 

ga*x dark, night 38.21 ja'atf'rf darkness, night 

hvm'nhwun black ho'nid dusk 

nVctca ( ?) how 16. 2 nVctctd arrival ( ?) 40. 16 

nictcbnwa*' spring comes nictcanu'wid year 92.12 

The following nouns have analogous form: 

aPtdd camas 96.20 zfni/l n tdtd crawfish 

IVxtsnlsi small-pox 

The nouns tewa'st frost and LHoa'd nose may also belong here. 

-ivi is found in a small number of nouns. 

d'na*v)t grouse lc/o°'xwi gnat 

tmia'vA bone q u ha,'qwi broom 

In a few instances this suffix seems to form nouns of agency, and 
may be related to the suffixes discussed in §§ 97 and 99. 

tsxan- to comb one's hair tsxa'nvfi a comb 

qatcvt- to drink 76.12 qatcm'wt a person who waters 

animals (?) 
cPxvL- to drive away, to scare cuawa'vfi a driver (?) 

56.11 
%- to dig 80.6 Uqa'vfi one who digs holes 

-yUwt> -Itut. These two suffixes have a peculiar function. They 
seem to denote the nominal object of an action performed by a noun 
of agency (see § 100). The most puzzling phenomenon connected with 
their function is the fact that they can be added only to the discrimi- 
native form of a noun (see § 111), which seems to stand in direct con- 
tradiction to its objective significance, because the discriminative 
case points to the noun as the subject of the action. 

Abaolutlve Diacrimlnatlve Objective 

j?sni f 8 skunk 86.1 psna's 86.7 t&L/tl pmasyu'vfi a 

skunk-shooter 

§ 105 
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AbeoluUve 

hUc person 7.1 



8ioal griasly bear 
(?) huckleberries 



qwo'txd beaver 
48.6 



Discriminative 

htya'tc 13.10; 15.2 



swallb.Z 



ts'xya 



pwoaftza 1 52.4 



Objecttrt 

UlL/tf hfyatcu'wt a 
man-killer 

tsmafyaPz hyatcfc'vA a 
gatherer of people 

tslLltl swalyu'wt a 
grizzly-shooter 

laHcHlvA taxyu'wt a 
picker of hackle- 
berries 

tsiLltl qwoati&wt a 
beaver-killer 



Another nominalizing suffix that seems to be confined to one stem 
only is -as in the noun wa'as language, word, message 34.21, formed 
from the verbal stem waa- to speak, to talk. 

Reduplication (§§ 106-109) 
§ 106. Introductory 

Reduplication as a factor in the formation of grammatical categories 
and processes does not play as important a rdle in Siuslaw as in many 
other American Indian languages. 

Considered from a purely phonetic point of view, the process of 
reduplication may affect a single sound, a syllable, or the whole 
word, while from the standpoint of position of the reduplicated ele- 
ments it may be either initial or final. In accordance with these pro- 
cesses, a given language may show the following possible forms of 
reduplication: Vocalic or consonantic initial reduplication; consonantic 
final reduplication, commonly called final reduplication; syllabic redu- 
plication, usually referred to as doubling or reduplication of the sylla- 
ble; and word-reduplication, better known as repetition of the stem. 

Of the forms of reduplication known actually to occur in the Ameri- 
can Indian languages, Siuslaw shows only duplication of the (first) 
syllable, duplication of the final consonant, and repetition of the stem. 
Syllabic duplication occurs rather seldom, final duplication is resorted 
to frequently, while repetition of the stem plays a not unimportant 
part in the formation of words. 

Reduplication is confined chiefly to the verb; its use for expressing 
distribution — a phenomenon commonly found in American Indian 
languages — is entirely unknown to Siuslaw, which employs this pro- 
cess solely for the purpose of denoting repetition or duration of action. 

} 106 
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§ 107. Duplication of the Initial Syllable 

This process occurs in a few sporadic instances only. The repeated 
syllable occurs in its full form, the original syllable losing its vocalic 
elements. Initial stops of both the original and repeated syllables are 
usually changed into fortis (see { 17). 

tsmu'- to assemble 7.3 t/smt/mafxam win they come to 

see him (literally, he is assem- 
bled about) 23.3 
iA'u (they) come 9.3 l Hl /wa'xam he is approached 16.3 

LtlLlvfi'autnE he is continually 

approached 26.2 
Pcttsanz tsL/i'L/utute that's why 

1 came (to see) you 21.6, 7 
h i ya , tcn M xan lII'lHUs people us 
came (to see) repeatedly 100.8 
ta { - to sit, to live 16.2 <mU Tsxuna'pLl t!l't!yun (that) on 

which Coyote was sitting 94.6 
Ao2-toshoutl3.il lhali'yusnE he would be shouted 

at 70.22 (this form may be ex- 
plained as derived from an origi- 
nal halhali'yusnE) 
IhtiUl'txa^nB he is continually 
shouted at 11.10 
yuw- to pick 96.18 yu'ycfl w t! one who picks 

{ 108. Duplication of Final Consonants 

This process is employed extensively, and consists in the repetition 
of the final consonant with insertion of a weak a- or i- vowel. In 
many instances the quality of the connecting vowel is affected by the 
vowel of the stem. This is especially true in cases where the stem 
ends in a u-vowel, after which the connective vowel is assimilated and 
becomes a weak u. The short vowel of the stem is not infrequently 
changed into a long vowel. This duplication plays an important 
part in the formation of the past tense (see § 74), and, in addition to 
denoting frequency and duration of action, it seems to be capable of 
expressing commencement, especially of intransitive actions. 

a u 8- to sleep 23.9 a^d's he began to sleep 26.9 

qax dark 38.21 qa { xt'x wa'nwiU it got dark long 

ago 64.19 

§§ 107-108 
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H wd,n xinti't he kept on going 
now 56.23 

H 8Ldxu f aP vftLla'xh! he came 
down again 12.6 

kciqa'q vxm he then went ashore 
58.17 

H txu loqwa'q* and just he was 
boiling 96.7, 8 

mik/a'Jc/ ants tsxayu ,wi begem to 
get rough that weather 64.15 

vxin smut* a' f it ends finally 9.1 

tcita'f the wind blew 94.5 

H'nx cll hutca'tc s.nd they now be- 
gan to play 72.23, 24 

Jc/apVp low water (comes) 

xwIl/<i'l/ whn he finally came 
back 12.7 

8qd'tEm nali'l he started from there 
68.10 

s*a f tsa hi'q/aq/yax thus it began 
15.1 

Ha u x lakwa'huPn they two took 
(them) away 52.16 

la'lcukyax she took 60.23 

xumca'ca u x w&n they two are ap- 
proaching now 23.2 

hfyatsi'tsun ants Wqat he is put- 
ting that feather on 11.8 

t?watd'tcuna u x they two began to 
spear it 56.15, 16 

Pwa'tcttcyaxa^n I have been spear- 
ing it 66.17 

Ha*x tcaqa'qafin and they two be- 
gan to spear it 56.19 

Ha u x yaxi'xun they two saw it 
56.15 
qnu % - to find 56.9 Hn qnuhu'hu u n I am finding it 

A very interesting case of duplication applied to formative elements 
is presented by the nominal suffix -ox. This suffix signifies people, 
belonging to, and, when added to the adverb wd'nwits long ago, it 
was invariably rendered by old-timers (see § 101). Whenever the 
speaker wants to imply the intensive idea people op very long ago, 
he usually repeats this suffix. 

§ 108 



sin£-togo20.3' 

8LozP- to go down 

hatq shore 44.7 

loqw- to boil 96.1 

ml'k/a bad 14.7 

smut- to end 11.1 
tc&t- to blow 94.5 
hutc- to play 7.2 

i/ajh low water 36.18 
xtPix/- to go back 42.6 

nal- to start 

hl'q!- to start 22.6 

fa*«- to take 7.5 

zumc- to come, to approach 
hits- to put on 11.8 
tuto to spear 62.2 

tcaq- to spear 68.18 
yax- to see 20.10 
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wd'nvMsax old-timer 68.13 wa'nvAteaxaz people of long, long 

ago 29.9 
8*a!t8a xnl w 'nutnE wd'nwitsaxax 

thus it was done (by) people of 

long, long ago 62.9 
wd'nwitsaxax nictdma'mu (of) old, 

old-timers their custom 68.19 

Similarly the modal -itc (see § 94) is found repeated in a few instances. 

ted where 34.4 tcaitci'tc ni'ctux where he will go 

64.20 

§ 109. Duplication of Stems 

While this process is, strictly speaking, of a lexicographical char- 
acter, and as such ought to be treated more properly under the head- 
ing " Vocabulary" (see § 137), it will nevertheless be found useful to 
give here a list of doubled stems. Barring a few nouns, most of these 
terms are adjectives denoting color and quality. 

hwu'nhwun black qa'sqas stiff, hard 

pxu if j>zu { sorrel, yellow qu'hquL white 40.10,11 

tvHctvk deaf qtd'nqtdn blue, green 

i n t 'k! i nk! soft xu'sxus naked 

JciWit heavy 11.9 Vima'lim blind 

jmna f pHna f gopher, mole tsini'Ltdni'L 2 little beaver (?) 

96.19 50.15 

mv! ' sinus cow l tc/wntca'mi ax 27.10 

t! x a'l % t! x al m tongue q v la i L , q u la i L otter from ocean (?) 

tdyt'letsiyt'le wagon 1 laqlaq board 80.7 

Vocalic Changes (§§ 110-112) 
§ 110. Introductory 

Siuslaw expresses two distinct grammatical categories by means of 
vocalic change. Of these two categories, one is nominal, while the 
other has a strictly verbal character pertaining to intensity and fre- 
quency of action. When applied to nouns, vocalic change expresses 
the discriminative case. 



i Chinook Jargon. * Chinook. 
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§111. The Discriminative Case 

The discriminative case is that form of the noun which singles it 
out as the performer of an action directed upon an object; i. e., it 
designates the nominal subject in sentences containing pronominal or 
nominal object. 

The discriminative form of pronouns and of nouns of relationship is 
expressed by means of the prefix q- (see § 21). All other nouns express 
the discriminative form by means of a vocalic change that varies accord- 
ing to the quantity of the stem- vowel, and in polysyllabic stems 
according to the quantity of the vowel of the accented syllable. The 
following rules may be said to apply in all cases: 

1. The discriminative form of nouns the stem-vowel of which is a 
long I or u is obtained through the diphthongization of these vowels 
into ya and wa respectively (see § 7). For purely physiological reasons 
a weak vowel corresponding to the quality of the diphthongized 
vowel is inserted between the diphthong and its preceding consonant 

kite person, people 7.1 Hya'q u% yun hfya'tc and people 

looked on 70.4 
ll'tc't cougar 13.3 Vya'tcH hhjat&'tsun Cougar put it 

on 13.4 
mVh!a bad 14.7 mtya'Jc/a htya'tc Vtla'yun a bad 

person devoured him 15.2 
hlq* wild-cat 34.17 h'yatd'tsun h*ya?q* Wild-Cat put 

it on 11.11 
Iklanu'k" screech-owl 86.1 tsi'klya vA'nxdPn ants psnVs Uc!- 

anHoa'lt* Screech-Owl feared 

that Skunk veiy much 86.3 
hina' w un ants jilna'st llc/an'hca'lc* 

Screech-Owl intended to take 

along that sick man 88.1, 2 
qiutcu'ni woman 30.21 d'l'xun qiutc u ioa'nt (a) woman 

shook him 58.4 
tExmv/nl man 30.21 vfi'lun tExmHoa'ni (the) man 

agreed with her 58.7 
tsxayvf wi sun, day 8. 1 mtthml 'tutstn tsxay u wa'vA (the) Sun 

had pity on me 72.14 

Somewhat irregular discriminative forms are shown by the nouns 
til grizzly bear and ql'utc wife, which occur as t!lya if and qa'yute 
respectively. 

§ 111 
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til grizzly bear 12.4 t!lya v htyat&'tmn Grizzly Bear 

put it on 12.3 
yi'u&wife 48.17 ma a tc qa'yutc*tc (he and) his wife 

had lain 60.13 

2. Nouns with short stem-vowels, or with short vowels in the ac- 
cented syllable, change these vowels into an a in their discriminative 
forms. Short a-vowels of the stem are lengthened into a. 

psnt's skunk 86.1 Vna* ,wi hltcH lqaqa v txa*n pEna! s 

(at) a rich man he always broke 
his wind, (namely) Skunk 86.6, 7 

Uffsqim deer 13.9 Wyatstftsun tsa'sqin Deer put it on 

13.8 

qwo'txa 1 beaver 48.6 a'tsa H TcumVnto sifntxyun qwoalt- 

xa il ants q u L!Vtc that's why not 
liked Beaver that Otter 54.8, 9 

pUq u ts raccoon 70.23, 24 pa'hfts hfyatsfftsun Raccoon put 

it on 

q!a!za*xt wolf 13.2 qla'xaPxt WyaUtft&iLn Wolf put it 

on 12.8 

8ioal grizzly bear awai IH/a'yun Grizzly Bear de- 

voured them 15.2 

squma* pelican 44.1 waa'cfln squrrw! ants IqlaVo'ma 

said Pelican to Sea-Gull 44.17 

3. Stems containing diphthongs, or stems whose accented syllables 
end in the diphthong a', add a short a to the diphthong for the purpose 
of forming the discriminative case. 

hafmut all 9.5 haya'mut htya'tc Llxu'yun all peo- 

ple know it 60.24, 25 
yaq u *yi' w yutsatc& haya'mut you all 
shall look at me 72.11, 12 

ha if na different 58.9 haya'na h'yatst'tsun another (one) 

put it on 12.8 

4. Polysyllabic stems whose accented syllable ends in a consonant 
and is followed by a syllable beginning with a consonant form the dis- 
criminative case by inserting a short a between these two consonants. 

tsxu'npLi coyote 88.9 ants Tsxuna'pLi t!l't!yun that (on 

which) he was sitting, (namely) 
Coyote 94.6 

tsxmi'l'md old people 58.25 tBxmtt'a'mi L/xu'yim an old man 

knew it 76.15, 16 

* Probably xnjshtard for qwatxai. & 211 
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vm'll thunder s*atsl , tc waotcfin umatt thus said 

to him Thunder 36.9 
(fiutdffl'md old woman 96.15 giutdtt'a'mi ta'yun ants tsi'L/i the 

old woman kept that arrow 96.2 
tefifntaP which one 90.1 tcfcna'ta? ttfnfzyaxcfln ants . . . 

whoever wanted that . . . 

11.6, 7 

§ 112. Intensity and Duration of Action 

Vocalic change as a means of expressing intensive and durative 
actions is of a twofold character. The change consists either in the 
diphthongization of the long I- and u- vowels of the stem (see § 7), 
or in stem-amplification. In both cases the underlying principle may 
be described as the change of a monosyllabic root into a stem having 
two syllables. 

Diphthongization is applied to those stems only whose vowels are 
either long % or u. A verbal stem with a diphthongized vowel expresses 
durative actions only in connection with other proper devices, such as 
the temporal suffixes or duplication of final consonants (see §§ 41, 56, 
69, 108). Owing to the fact that certain temporal suffixes — nota- 
bly the inchoative, the frequentative, the durative, the present, the 
future, and the imperative — imply to a certain extent intensive 
actions, or actions that are being performed continually, the suffixes 
for these tenses are frequently found added to the verbal stem whose 
vowel has been diphthongized, while all other tenses are formed from 
the simple root. 

Lion- to tell 16.9 s*atsi'tc L/wa a nthuB he was speak- 

ing 16.6 

fcu'n- to bend down H txu Jewa' hu nt and (they) would 

just bend down 11.9 
HhwaJ^na'tOst and he would con- 
tinually lower his head 13.5 

tkum- to close, to shut 48.8 Hns ikwa'mlsun and we two shall 

keep on making dams (literally, 
closing [the river]) 48.14 

tuto to spear 62.2 Pwa'tcis win spear it now! 64.2 

Pwatd'tcunaPz they two are 
spearing it 56.15, 16 

qu % n- to pour 29.2 qwa' x nyuz pour it into his ... I 

29.2 

l/oz- to send 16.10 L/°wa'xyun (I) shall keep on send- 

ing (them) 80.19 
} 112 
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l/xv^ to know 19.9 L/xHoafx^yutsa'td you shall know 

me 30.17 
lak % - to take, to get 7.5 vAn lakwa'kvPn now (they two) 

were taking them 52.16 
hits- to put on 11.8 h*yatsi't8un he is putting it on 11.8 

dltx- to flop c'yatx it is flopping 36.23 

Uqa 1 ' he digs 84.2 ya'lqafin (they two) are digging 

(holes) 84.5 
&£l/- to shoot 8.6 &*yax/- to shoot 

Intensity and duration of action of verbal stems whose root-vowels 
are vowels of quantities and qualities other than I and u are ex- 
pressed by means of amplification of the root by the insertion of a 
weak vowel between its two final consonants. This process occurs 
in a few rare instances. 

anx- to give up 60.11 JcumVntc&nl ana'xyun not we shall 

give it up 16.8 
hamx- to tie 8.6 Jc/* f Lun hama'xyun tomorrow I 

will tie it up 
xnWn- to do 10.5 Pa'UcPx&n am%yuni w 'yun thus to 

them two I will do it 88.14, 15 
Pa'tscPxHn xniyuna' w un thus to 

them two I intend doing it 

Another example of stem-amplification for the purpose of express- 
ing duration of action is furnished by the stem a { q- to leave, which 
is changed into ayaq-. 

ta l 'k M ns aya'qyun here we two (incl.) will leave it 56.16, 17 

Stem-amplification may have also caused the change of the root 
L/xma 1 - to kill into L.'xmlya 1 -. 

yd^xa* hltc L/xmiya'yun ants Stool many people he is killing, that 

Grizzly Bear 94.9 
L!xmiya!yunanl we (incl.) are going to kill him 28.3 

Siuslaw possesses a number of stems that occur in such double forms, 
and I give here a few of the most important. 

l/oiv- 16.9 L/wa a n- to tell 16.6 

JhTn- lcv)a hu n- to lower one's head 11.9 

tkum- 48.8 tJctoanv- to close, to shut 48. 14 

tu % tc- 62.2 Pwate- to spear 56.15 

jfTn- 29.2 qyootn- to pour 29.2 

§ 112 
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L/oah 16.10 


l!°wox- to send 7.7 


Jc*U- 


Icwate- to paint one's face 


L(A- 


x^oZ- to strike 


JfcaV 92.7 


Wwas- to follow 92.3 


vlt- 76.10 


taafo- to snow 


lak»- 7.5 


lakwa'- to take, to get, to fetch 




52.16 


xau'- 40.21 


zawa'- to die 15.5 


hau'- 11.4 


ha' war- to be ready 23.10 


t!u x - 74.5 


tluha'- to buy 74.5 


t/E'mvu, u - 48.12 


t/Emxwa- to cut into pieces 


t^7u- 58.7 


tcttwa'- to agree 30.11 


yaay 40.11 


ya'xar to see 20.10 


Al^r 11.8 


h { yate- to put on 11.7 


hltlr 9.5 


h { yan- to take along 


%- 80.6 


yalq- to dig 84.5 


tefo/- 8.6 


te'yax/- to shoot 


q!u { p- 


qluyap- to twinkle 36.14 


citz- 36.23 


ttyafo- to flop 36.23 


»/- 13.10 


Vyat!- to eat 


tctf'fr- 12.10 


tdyan- to come back 


#*£- 


aya'q- to leave 56.5 


hamx- 8.6 


hamax- to tie 


ana;- 60.11 


ana'x- to give up 16.8 


<m$"n- 10.5 


xnlyun- to do 88.14, 15 


LlarQr 19.9 


lI&wo- to know 30.17 


ilxma 1 - 


zlxmiya*- to kill 28.3 



Amplification of the stem seems to have been used in a few in- 
stances for the purpose of expressing intransitive actions performed 
by the third person singular. It will be remembered that this per- 
son has no special suffix, the same being understood in the stem or in 
the verbal suffixes. In some cases, however, Siuslaw adds a weak a to 
the stem, provided the same is not followed by any of the subjecti?e 
suffixes (see § 24). 



havf to quit, to be ready 



yax- to see 40.11 



§ 112 



.2 wolnvAts ha'wa long ago it (was) 
ready 23.10 
txun xafwa sVr^xyutns just I to 

die am wanted 20.8, 9 
txunx ya'xa 8i'n 4 xyulnB merely 
thou to (be) 8ee(n) art wanted 
20.10 
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t!u % - to buy tsa'ntd tu'ha sVn { 2^/un if you to 

buy want her 74.8 
waa'- to speak 7.1 H waa' and he said 12.10 

In one instance the quality of this weak vowel has been assimilated 
to that of the stem-vowel. 

tqyi- to shout 92.6 mita'tcPax ants tqvlvf waa! their 

(dual) father, that one shouted 
(and) said {tqu'lu instead of 
tgu'la) 52.8 

The Pronoun (§§ 113-115) 
§ 113. The Independent Personal Pronouns 

The independent personal pronouns occur primarily in two forms, 
according to whether they are used as subjects or objects of an action; 
but, owing to the fact that from the subjective pronouns there is 
obtained by means of the prefix q- (see § 21) a discriminative form, 
the independent personal pronouns may be said to have three dis- 
tinct forms — the discriminative, subjective, and objective or loca- 
tive sets. Both the discriminative and subjective pronouns refer to 
the subject of the sentence, differing, however, in so far as the former 
applies to subjects of transitive actions, while the latter is used mostly 
in connection with intransitive verbs. The discriminative form, more- 
over, is employed whenever the sentence absolutely requires that sub- 
jectivity of action be indicated (see §§ 21, 111). To be sure, cases 
where the subjective pronouns are used with transitive verbs are by 
no means rare. 

Siuslaw, like so many other Indian languages, has no distinct pro- 
noun for the third person singular, this person being supplied by the 
demonstrative pronouns **&, s M a i na^ 8*fe (see § 115). The first person 
dual has two separate forms, one for the inclusive (I and thou), and 
the other for the exclusive (I and he). Similarly, in the first per- 
son plural are distinguished the inclusive (I and ye) and exclusive (I 
and they). 

These pronouns perform the function of a whole sentence, and may 
be rendered by I, thou, he, etc., am the one who. . . . 

5 113 
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The tabular presentation of the independent personal pronouns is as 
follows: 







Subjective 


Objective 


Discriminative 


Singular. . . 


(1st person . . . 
1 2d person . . . 
1.3d person . . . 


na'han, na 

nixato 

i*a 


nate 

nl&tc 

tPai'na, tPai'natc 


qna'han, qua 
qnta*ts 


Dual. . . . 


Inclusive . . . 
Exclusive . . . 
2d person . . . 
3d person . . . 


nans 
nau/xtin 
nixats 
s'a'uaz, 8*a*x 


na'tcPn* 
na'tca^xHn 
nVxtc'U 
s*aina'tcaux 


qnans 
qna'ztin 
qnuPts 
9*a'9a*z 


Plural. . . . 


Inclusive . . . 
Exclusive . . . 
2d person . . . 
3d person . . . 


nani 
na'nxan 
nl'xatftct 
8*anx 


na'tdnt 
na'trfnxan 
nVxtc'tct 
a'aina'tcfnz 


qnanl 
qna'nxan 
qni'&to'tcl 
$*'at*nx 



This table shows that the independent pronouns are derived from 
two steins —nd, for the first persons, and nix or nvcis for the second per- 
sons; the first singular and all dual and plural persons being obtained 
by suffixing the subjective pronouns for these persons (see § 24) to the 
singular forms. Thus the inclusive and exclusive dual nans and 
naxfin are composed of the first person singular nd, and of the subjec- 
tive suffixes -ns and -xtln. In like manner the inclusive and exclusive 
plural nanl and na'nxan consist of nd, + -nl and nd, + -nxan respectively. 

The second person dual nlx a ts is abbreviated from an original 
ni'zt8*t8. This abbreviation is due to simplification of double conso- 
nants (see § 15), causing a phonetic similarity between the pronouns 
for the second person singular and dual. In order to avoid possible 
confusion, duality of subject is indicated by suffixing to the verb the 
subjective pronouns for the second person dual. The second person 
plural is regular, consisting of the singular form for the second person 
plus the subjective suffix plural for that person. 

The third persons dual and plural are obtained by adding the 
subjective pronouns for these persons to the subjective form of the 
demonstrative pronoun **d. 

The objective forms of the personal pronouns — that is to say, those 
forms that are used as objects of a sentence — are formed by adding to 
the subjective pronouns the local suffix indicating motion -fc(see § 90). 
The form for the second person singular is the result of an abbrevia- 
tion from an original nx'xt&tc caused perhaps by a reduction of the 
cluster of final consonants. 

§ 113 
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It will be noticed that the subjective suffixes employed in the forma- 
tion of the corresponding dual and plural persons are added after the 
adverbial -fc, a trait which Siuslaw has in common with the Alsea 
language. The objective pronouns for the third persons have as 
their basis the corresponding forms of the demonstrative pronoun. 

For the sake of emphasis the subjective suffixed pronouns are some- 
times used in addition to the independent forms. 

Examples of subjective pronouns: 

na'han Hnt&lL.Hya's I have an arrow (literally, I am the one who 
[I] is arrow-having) 50.16 

alUan ts n&L/oza'xam that's why this I was sent 21.8 

na'han a'nt8*nx sfr^xyuts I am that one whom you wanted 40.14 

Jcumt'ntctn nb, ntctci'tc wa'a l l not I anything will say (literally, not 
I, I am the one who anything will say) 74.9 

Jc/txa*' nd, alone (was) 1 100.3 

nlx^ts H*nx qanl'nal hi'nisiti you'll take along your knife (liter- 
ally, you are the one, you, knife take along will, yours) 50.16, 
17 

nl&ts lH!a ir you are eating 

H 8 E d,pdi'tc?tux and he will be first 10.1 

nan* hi'sa we two (incl.) are well 

na^xdn m'Ulu we two (excl.) are two 36.15 

&a*z ata's L/xu'yun they two only knew it 98.9 

8*d,nx tsi'k/ya L/xu'yun they very (well) know it 72.1, 2 

Examples of objective pronouns: 

hwmXnto h% v sa nd,tc it is not good for me 12.2 
Hnx nhto Ll'wte then you shall come to me 44.6 
Jcumfntc WBanl'&tc it (does) not (look) good on you 12.5 
kumtfntc na'to'ns 8Vn { xya ts qlutcu'nt not us two (incl.) like 
these women 52.13 

Examples of objective and discriminative pronouns for the third 
persons will be found under "Demonstrative Pronouns" (see § 115), 
while the discriminative pronouns for the first and second persons 
have been illustrated in § 21. 

§ 114. The Possessive Pronouns 

The independent possessive pronouns are compound forms con- 
sisting of the following three separate elements: the independent 
personal pronoun (see § 113), the relative case-ending -sml (see § 87), 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 37 § 11* 
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and the sign of possession -i (see § 88). The sign of possession is not 
present in forms that express the third persons as the possessor. 
To these compound forms are added the suffixed subjective pronouns 
(see § 24) for the purpose of indicating the person of the possessor. 
The suffixed pronouns, to be sure, agree always with the independent 
pronouns that form the initial elements of the compound. The fol- 
lowing peculiarities will be observed in connection with the pro- 
nominal forms that enter into the composition of the independent 
possessive pronouns: 

1. For the first and second persons (singular, dual and plural) the 
subjective forms of the independent pronoun are used. The stems 
nd, and nix are employed for that purpose. 

2. For the third person (singular, dual and plural) the objective 
form of the independent pronoun (8*a { 'na) is used. 

3. Singularity, duality, or plurality of the person is expressed, not 
in the initial pronominal element, but in the suffixed subjective pro- 
noun. Consequently the initial element remains unchanged for all 
numbers. 

Owing to the fact that Siuslaw has no distinct subjective suffix for 
the third person singular, the suffix -tc is added without the aid of the 
sign of possession -4. Duality and plurality of the third person are 
indicated by adding to -tc the subjective suffixes -aPz and -nx respec- 
tively. 

In § 88 the fact has been mentioned that possessive phrases are 
verbalized by adding the auxiliary suffix -t (see § 76) to the sign of pos- 
session. This -t often figures in the composition of the independent 
possessive pronouns, especially those for the first and second persons. 
. The following table shows the independent possessive pronouns: 



Singular . . . 


1st person .... 
2d person .... 
3d person .... 


na'm'lln, na'm'Httn 
nVxamRnx, nVxamtittnz 
s*aina'mltc, s*a<na'ml 


Dual .... 


' Inclusive .... 
Exclusive .... 
2d person .... 
8d person .... 


na'm'Hns, na'm'lUtni 
na'm'HxCn, na'm*tUa*x&n 
ni'xamtft*, nVxamlUUs 
8 K aina'mltc*az 


Plural .... 


Inclusive .... 
Exclusive .... 
2d person .... 
8d person .... 


na'm B linl t na'm'Uttni 
na'm E ftnxan t na'm s lMinxan 
nl'xamlUcl, nl'*wn«*kf 
iPatna'mHcn'z 
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It will be noticed that the obscure e of the relative suffix -Eml has 
been contracted with the preceding vowels of nfo and Pa^na into a 
clear a-vowel (see § 9). The weak vowel in na'm*tin, na'm'llns, etc., 
is due to the law of sound-groupings (see § 4). 

The third person singular often loses its distinct suffix for that per- 
son (-tc). This loss is due to the fact that the form B'^na'ml is in 
itself capable of expressing a possessive idea that has the third person 
as its possessor. 

These possessive pronouns have the force of a whole sentence, and 
may be properly translated by it is mine, it is thinic, etc. They are 
frequently used for the sake of emphasis in addition to the possessive 
suffixes that are added to nouns, and in such cases invariably precede 
the nominal concept. 

V)a'a l 8*nx na'm'lltin wa'as you shall continually speak (with) my 

language 36.13 
na'm'lin q/a'U my pitch, this is my pitch 
na'mtfittn Ikwa'nvq" this is my hat 
na'm'lin mith (he) is my father 
ni'zamlinz led' tan your horse 
ni'xamllnx mil& (she is) your mother 

8*a { na'mltc wa'as wa a 'syaxa a n his language he had spoken 36.14 
&a { na'mltc Laa! his mouth 
s'd^na'ml led' tan his horse 
na'mHlns Ico'tan our (dual, incl.) horses 
na'm'llx&n tc%L our (dual, excl.) hands 
ni'xamlifa lcvftyo's your (dual) dog 
s x a i na , mlt<f D ax Ico'tan their (dual) horse 
na'm'llnl Ico'tan our (plural, incl.) horses 
na'm'linxan t£q our (plural, excl.) relative 102.5 
ni'xamlitd ts*g your (plural) relatives 
8*a i na'mltc i nx qal'tc their (plural) knives 

§ US. The Demonstrative Pronouns 

Although Siuslaw has a number of stems that are used as demon- 
strative pronouns, there could not be detected in them such cate- 
gories as visibility or invisibility, presence or absence, nearness to or 
remoteness from the speaker. It is true that in some instances the 
informant would render a certain demonstrative pronoun as indicating 
nearness or remoteness; but this rendering was invariably caused by 
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the leading character of my questions, and never appeared spontane- 
ously. 

The demonstrative pronouns, however, present another striking 
feature that is not commonly found in the American Indian languages. 
This feature consists in the fact that some of them occur in two dis- 
tinct forms, one being used with subjects of the sentence, while the 
other is applied to objects only. This fact serves as another instance 
illustrating the extent to which the category of subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity permeates this language. 

The following demonstrative pronouns have been found in Siuslaw: 

td a k has been invariably rendered by this, and in some instances 
by hebe. It may be used in connection with subjects and objects 
alike. Duality and plurality of subjects and objects are indicated by 
the suffixation of the subjective pronouns -a*z and -nz respectively 
(see § 24). 

td a 1c psni's this skunk 

td a Jc tExmu'ni this man 

tel'lc/ya his tEq ta/Tdn lakwa'Jcun, (a) very good thing this here I 

have obtained 72.15, 16 
L!°wa'xan tafldn lIu' as a messenger here I come 17.6, 7 
WlPax qa f tc*ntUx these two will go 32.10, 11 
td a 'k { nx tExmu'ni these men 

tE applies to subjects and objects. There can be no doubt that it 
is an abbreviated form of the demonstrative pronoun ta a h (see above). 
It was usually rendered by this or the. When followed by the sub- 
jective pronouns (see § 24), the obscure vowel assumes a clear tinge 
and appears as a distinct a-vowel. 

H mEq!a v tx ha^qmas Llya'wa tE IkJanu'Jp and she danced near 

the fire, this Screech-Owl 86.11, 12 
Liha'yax ts Llya'afi it passed (by), this fire 32.19 
tl'l&n ts ta* this here is my house (literally, here I, this one, live) 

58.8 
aPa'Ua hl'tc*ic rAcUAmctmu tE til that's why bear acts like a per- 
son (literally, thus [of a] person his fashion [has] the bear) 60.26 
wi'nxcfln tspEni'8 she was afraid of this skunk 86.1 
hina'yun tE mVkla Kite he took along this bad man 23.2, 3 
nl'ctcanx tanx ya a 'xa { qatx why do you cry much (literally, how ps 
it that] you this, much cry) 94.16, 17 
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8*a'tsa tanx tffnhcyiUns that's why this you are wanted 18.4 
IdkwafultxcPx ta'td*ax ql'utc ta*z UimVl'a qtooa'txa^ax taken 

away (were) these their (dual) wives, (namely of) them two, 

Beaver and Muskrat 52.3, 4 
.... ta'nxan huteu? .... (as) these we (here) play 70.12 

In some instances this pronoun may have a verbal force, and is 
then best rendered by this who. . . . 

8*a f tsa IHla*' ts ta if yax thus ate those who lived (there) 82.12 

8 E &8 is used with subjects of transitive verbs only, and seems to 
have a distinct discriminative character. In this capacity it exercises 
the function of the missing independent pronoun for the third person 
(see § 113). It may either precede or follow the verb, although there 
is a prevailing tendency to place it at the end of the sentence. It 
may be translated by this or he. 

H IHla'yun 8*hs and he devours him 94.10 

mi'kla ts'q xau'un s*a8 bad something this (one) had killed 96.12, 

13 
8*d* k u n& (Pxu'yun ants If I' a 1 he, perhaps, has scared away that 

salmon 56.11 
s*ds qata'yun ants ixau' he hooks that spear 64.7 
8*a's M nl Wxa'yuts he killed us 28.3 

s^h refers to subjects of both transitive and intransitive verbs. 
The difference between this pronoun and the above discussed s E hs lies 
in the strictly discriminative character of the latter. It may best be 
rendered by this, he, and is mostly employed as a personal pronoun 
for the third person singular (see § 113). Duality and plurality of 
the subject are indicated by suffixing to s*cL the subjective pronouns 
-a*x and -nx respectively (see § 24). 

8*d, tExmu'nt this man 

H tstm 8*d, ya'q uX yun always he sees it 68.22 

HpbpEli'tcHux and that one will be first 10.1 

**a tf x ata's Llxu'yun ll'tta 1 these two only know (where) food (is) 

98.9 
8*d,iix tei'ktya Llxu'yun hutcu' u these very (well) know (how to) 

play 72.1, 2 

In four instances this pronoun has been used as referring to objects. 
1 believe this use to be the result of erroneous application on the part 
of the informant. The examples follow. 
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**& Llxu'yun WanVwa'&P him she knows, Screech-Owl 86.7 
$*d Hn ql'utc hawa'yun that one I (will my) wife make 90.1, 2 
«*d atafs ants ma'qUnutriE (for) him only the dance was arranged 

28.7 
IPwa'tdis whn 8*& yikti'l'md spear now that big (one)t 64.2 

8 E a l 'na refers to objects only, and serves as the objective form of 
the missing personal pronoun for the third person (see § 113). Hence 
it may be rendered by this, that, him. By adding the subjective 
suffixes to it (see § 24), the dual and plural persons for this pronoun 
are obtained. 

yd a 'xa { hltc plna l tx ha x s g a i 'na many people were sorry for that 

15.4 
JcumVnt&n nd nictd'tc wa'a l l pEti'tc 8 E a v na not I anything will 

say first (without) her 74.9 
8 M a'tsa u x H humVntc tEq s*a i 'na u x that's why they two (cared) 

nothing about them two 54.11, 12 

ffi, til' a, a demonstrative pronoun that may best be rendered by 
that one. It denotes subjects and objects alike. A comparison be- 
tween this pronoun and the previously discussed s*d, suggests that the 
initial elements t and 8 may be petrified prefixes having the function 
of demonstrative pronouns. This assertion receives further substan- 
tiation from the fact that Siuslaw forms, in analogy to 8*&8, a discrimi- 
native pronoun tu'as, and that it has two other demonstrative stems 
whose initial elements are t- and 8- respectively. These pronouns are 
tu'aH that kind and 8*aH this kind, and they may be explained as 
being composed of t- (tu-) + -aH and 8- -f -aH. The function of the 
second element can not be explained. The t- occurs, furthermore, 
independently as ts (see p. 580). * 

The pronoun tu, tufa, occurs also in dual and plural forms, obtained 
by adding the subjective suffixes -a u x and -nx (see § 24) to it. 

tu yaklaFnt qlutcu'ni that small(est) woman 88.12 
Jcumi'ntc his tu tExmu'nt not good (is) that man 90.23; 92.1 
tu'a tExmu'ni that man 

qna'ivxan Ldu'yun tu'a u x xa/tstu we (incl.) are hitting those two 
tu'anx tExmu'ni those men 
LElu'yutsin tu'as that one is hitting me 
tu'aH that (is the) kind 102.2 

kumi'ntc his natc ts 8*aH zla' ai not good (is for) me this kind (of 
a) place 44.4, 5 

1 The # as a demonstrative element has been also found in Alsea. 
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8*aH* L!a' ai such (a) world 15.1 

wa x yd a 'xa i tE kite, s*a { tu' tf'nfzya although many (are) these 
people, that kind (of a thing every one) likes 102.2, 3 

ants is the only pronoun that may be said to contain a locative 
force. It is invariably used in connection with objects that are away 
from the speaker, and may be rendered by that one. It may refer 
to subject and object, and is used in the singular, dual, and plural, 
although in most cases duality and plurality are accentuated by suffix- 
ing the respective subjective pronouns -a u z and -nx (see § 24). This 
pronoun may also have a verbal force, and is then best rendered 
by that one who . . . , those who. ... It always precedes 
the noun. 

kamxafnt ants tssha^ya that tied (up) grass 8.6 

8 u hw%'tc Ufvnqlt ants hltc very poor (was) that person 16.10; 17.1 

ants qa { x last night (literally, that night) 40.14 

Uc/an u wa'Jc u wi'nxa*n ants psni's Screech-Owl was afraid of that 

Skunk 86.5 
ants Iqa^tu ants Tsxuna!pLl t/i't/yun that tree on which 

Tsxunpii (Coyote) was sitting 94.6 
mu'na*x&n ants mVTc!a Kite we two killed that bad person 96.8, 9 
lahva'1cu u n ants giutcu'ni ants u x tdni'itsinl'L those two otters 

took away those women 52.16 
ants L. f a' ai hltc those many people 7.1 
antspsJcu ,wi those who play 70.6, 7 
ctisi'tc waa'xam ants hltc tca'xaH thus was told that man who was 

going back 30.13, 14 
llc/anu'Jc* ya'q u *yun a'ntsux m,Eq!a v tx Screech-Owl watched those 

two who kept on dancing 86.8 
s*a!tsa znl' w nls a'nts'nx pukwa*' thus keep on doing those who 

play shinny 78.17 

In a number of instances two demonstrative pronouns are used, fol- 
lowing each other in immediate succession. This is done primarily 
for the sake of emphasis. In such sentences the second demonstra- 
tive stem may be rendered by a relative pronoun. 

ha*' note a if sxa li't/a 1 tE s*d, <pL!itc that otter is eating a different 
food (literally, different her, also, food, [of] this here sea-otter) 
54.7,8 
H 8*d, tE tlwmc&'sWin and this here (is) the little boy 94.16 
H waa'xam ants s*a qa'tc { ntux and was told that man who will go 
16.7 
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Jcumi'ntcPax sVn { xyun lx'u ta'ls ants s*d, they two don't want to 
stay near here (literally, not they two, want it, near [to] keep 
on staying, that one here) 

Parallel to these forms are the indefinite, interrogative, and reflexive 
pronouns. The following have been observed: 

whtc* It has the function of an interrogative, relative, and in- 
definite pronoun, and applies to animate beings only. When used in 
an interrogative sense, it is best rendered by who, while as an indefi- 
nite pronoun, it is to be translated by somebody. The interrogative 
character of this particle can be recognized only by the interrogative 
tone of the sentence in which it occurs. 

wdtcHc ltd' tan whose horse (is it)? 

to&tc xa'lntux somebody will climb up 

watc tsf&mtc ha 1 (he) who strong (is) his heart 10.1 

w&tc L.'xu'yun Lxatu fwi (he) who knows (the art of) running 78.18 

tis'q is used as an interrogative and indefinite pronoun, and ap- 
plies to animals and inanimate objects only. It may best be rendered 
by what or something. 

tE % q what (is it) ? 

ha^mut tE K q everything 9.5 

tu'lc/ya his tE K q (a) very good thing 72.15, 16 

JcumVnt^nx tE K q you (will be) nothing 13.2 

aU tE % q waxa'yExayim when something will be given to him 18.5 

H&a'Ua t£q qnuhu'yun that's why something he finds 

In a few instances ts*q has been rendered by relative. This free 
rendering is perfectly justifiable, because in the instances quoted ts*q 
implies the idea of being something to the person spoken to or 
spoken of. 

na'm'linx tE x q you (are) my relative (literally, my something 

you [are]) 20.6 
ttfimstc i£q ants Iqlal'd'md her own relative (was) that pelican 

(literally, her own something) 46.1 

An objective form of this particle has been found in one instance. 
tE K qa u na'nl la'Tcvnsun something we (incl.) will always get 72.17,18 
tdqa u na is the regular objective form of ts*q, and occurs fre- 
quently. 
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Jcumi'ntcx&n taqaf'na wi'nx not we two (excl.) anything fear 94.17 
st'nxit tdqa^na he wants something 18.5 

wa'stfsyanx taqafna (when) you get mad at anything 36.11, 12 
wa'a l s*nx tdqafna (when) you will say something 38.4 

Another objective form of this particle may be the form td'qan, 
occurring in one single instance. 

tdfqan tEX tcait&'tc oA'ntmis why do you want to go anywhere 
(literally, for something, perhaps, somewhere [you] keep on 
going) 48.1, 2 

tctnt, t&i'nta u , serves primarily as an interrogative pronoun, 
in which case it is rendered by which one? Its scope, however, has 
been widened, permitting its use as a relative pronoun and in some 
instances as a numeral adverb. In the latter sense the form tctnt is 
invariably used. It is then translated by whoever, whatever, or by 

HOW MUCH, HOW MANY? 

tcl'ntaPn tEX Vkwa'yun which one I (wonder) shall I take? 88.20; 

90.1 
td'nta u nx si'n*xyun which one do you want? 40.4, 5 
tct'nta" nictca? ants Kite whatever does that man 70.22 
tct'nta* hltc Llway whatever person came (here) 24.7 
tctfnta" yVlctHc . . . whosoever. . . is big 90.1 
tcint hltc qa'ntcya Liwa'wax whatever person from somewhere is 

going to come 38.10, 11 
tct'nfinx hl'qla how many shells have you? (literally, how many 

thy dentalia shells?) 
tcint Jed' tan how many horses? 
. . . tctnt tsxayu' wi ... on such a day (literally, [on] whatever 

[a] day) 7.3 

ts'ims has the function of a reflexive pronoun, and is best ren- 
dered by (I) myself, (thou) thyself, etc., or, when used with nouns, 
by (my) own, (thy) own, etc. 

tsHms 8*at8i'tc cV^xyatlya to himself thus he always thinks 88.11 
Ldu'yun ttfims I hit myself 

titonstc tE q ants Iqlal'd'ma ants squmaf her own relative that Peli- 
can (is of) that Sea-Gull 46.1, 2 
L/xmai'yutsmln t£ims m"v!sk* I killed my own brother 

qa'Wntt, qa'w u nfttc, imparts the idea of reciprocality, and is 
best rendered by each other, mutually. The difference between 
the two parallel forms lies in the fact that the latter has been amplified 
by means of the modal suffix -Uc (see § 94). 
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H k/ix ts % q shtoaha'yusnE qa'vAntl everything was placed on both 

sides 80. 8 
qaw u ntl'tcPax vftn'xna'wa each other they two feared 86.2 
qa'w*nti on both sides 

The Numeral (§§ 116-117) 
§ 116. The Cardinals 

1. ci a q 18.7 16. Jd'x's H qa'tlmx 

2. xd'ts/u 30.23 17. Jd'x'sH xd'ts/u qtd'max 

3. d'n a x 62.12 18. Jci'x's H ci'n a x qtd'max 

4. xd'ts/un 40.23 19. la 'x*s H humVntc aPq qa*'nat 

5. Lxa'y* 72.8 20. xd'ts/u Jdx^stim 

6. qa'tlmx 21. xd'ts/u Jdx^stim H al°q 

7. xd'ts/u qtd'max 30. cf'n tt x JclxJsttm 

8. ci'7i a 3 qtd'max 40. xd'ts/un JcixJsttm 

9. a'l a qxa u t 50. Lxa^sJdx^sAm 

10. fcix**8.1 60. qa'tlmx Jcixe'stim 

11. M'x x sHa'l a q 70. xd'ts/u qtd'max Jcix^sHm 

12. K'x** ^ xd'ts/u 80. tfi'fiaas qtd'max JelxSsttm 

13. H'x's H d'n a x 90. a'l a qxaH qtd'max hixSst&m 

14. 1d'x x sHxd'ts/imt€a i xtvi'yu 100. K'x** Ka#'«£im 

15. fo'x** tf £ Lxa^phtc a*xv)i'yu 101. fci's** Jclxefstim H al a q 

By origin the Siuslaw numeral system is probably quinary, 
although there seem to be only four simple numeral stems; namely, 
those for one, two, three, and five. The numeral xd'ts/un foub 
is to all appearances a plural form of xd'ts/u two. The numeral 
qa'tlmx six could not be analyzed. It is not improbable, however, that 
it may signify one (finger) up, in which event seven could be ex- 
plained as denoting two (fingers) up, while eight could be rendered 
by three (fingers) up. In spite of incessant attempts, the numeral 
for nine could not be analyzed. Its probable rendering may be sug- 
gested as one (lacking to) ten. The numerals for fourteen and 
fifteen may be translated as by ten and four its addition and ten 
and five its addition respectively. The exact rendering of nine- 
teen is obscure, while twenty evidently denotes two times ten, etc. 

Siuslaw does not possess the series of ordinal numerals. These and 
the numeral adverbs, such as the multiplicative numerals, are expressed 
idiomatically by means of adverbs or adverbial suffixes. The adverbs 
pdl'tc ahead and limnl'tc behind (see § 119) are very often used as 
ordinal numerals for the first two numbers. 
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pEnVs pdi'tc H lk!anu , Jc u limni'tc Skunk (doctored) first, and 

Screech-Owl second 86.11 
fiaHu'nipEli'tc xi'ntma^tun the biggest one first he took along 

92.18 
Qa'dtcix pdl'tc Llha'yax tE Llya'cfl along North Fork at first it 

came, this fire 32.19 

Multiplicative numerals are sometimes formed by adding to the car- 
dinals the modal suffix -Uc (see § 94). 

xatsluvn'tc&n yixa'yiln twice I saw him 
a'lqaHdn L.'xu'yun qnh once I knew it 92.12 

Ordinal numerals in the sense of at the first, second, etc., are 
sometimes formed by suffixing to the cardinals the suffix -atu. 

alqa^tu tsxayu' wi on the first day, in one day - 
xdts/uwd'^tu tsxayu' wi on the second day, in two days 
xdts/una n tu tsxayvf wi on the fourth day, in four days 

The suffix for the numeral five appears in a somewhat changed 
form. Instead of the expected -cftu, this numeral takes the suffixes 
-lata, -tya'tu. The suggestion may be offered that the inital t- of 
these suffixes is the adjectival suffix -t (see § 104), and the -atu the 
regular modal suffix. Of course, this does not explain the occurrence 
of the semi-vowel y in -tyatu. 

t/amcins t&'ntux Lxa i pistd ,i tu tsxayu' wi our (dual, incl.) boys will 

return in five days 42.7 
Lxatystya^tu Hwhn td { n hitd'stc on the fifth day he finally came 

home 72.9 
tei'ntux Lxa { pi8tya' % tu tsxayu' wi he will come back in five days 
40.25, 26 
Two steins, lc! l x and hai'mut, are used as definite numerals. The 
former is best rendered by each, every; while the latter, to all 
appearances an adjective in -t (see § 104), is best translated by all. 
Jclzx tE*q everything 24.4 
tEXTnu'nitcPax ants t/dmc Tc/lx they two had each a boy (literally, 

males their two, those boys, each) 40.19 
hat'mut ma'ltcH ants Limna ft q all elks got burned 34.18, 19 
Aa p mut qa'ttfnt sqa l Tcta!tc all go there 23.6 

§ 117. The Decimal System 

The units exceeding multiples of ten are expressed by forms whose 
exact rendering would be ten (twenty) and one (two) as, for instance, 
Jcl'x's H a'l a q ten and one, etc. The "tens" are formed by means of 
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the suffix -tfi/ft, that is added to the cardinal numerals for ten. The 
numeral thus amplified is preceded by the cardinals from two to ten 
(inclusive). Thus twenty, literally translated, means two times ten, 
thirty signifies thbee times ten, and one hundred denotes ten 
times ten. The numeral for thousand was, naturally enough, never 
used. The informant invariably gave the English equivalent for it 

The Adverb (§§ 118-121) 
§ 118. Introductory 

Siuslaw has, comparatively speaking, a small number of adverbial 
stems. These express ideas of a local, temporal, and modal character. 
A few of them are compounds, — that is to say, they consist of two or 
more adverbs that occur independently also, — while others occur 
with the adverbial suffixes whose function is always in harmony 
with the ideas expressed by the bare stem. Thus a few adverbs indi- 
cating local ideas appear with the local suffix -tc (see § 90), while most 
of the modal adverbs take the suffixes of modality -Itc or -a (see §§94 
and 96). 

It is quite conceivable that the final Jc in the local adverbs #fc, stlmk, 
and sqatlc, may imply some local idea, especially in view of the fact that 
both stum and stimk occur. 

A very important law applying to local adverbs (and phrases) is the 
fact that, whenever they are used in connection with nouns, the nouns 
invariably take the locative case-endings (see § 86). 

§ 119. Local Adverbs and Phrases 

a'mhaHx in the middle tuti'm there 72.3 

ha*q ashore 44.7 luqa'trns over there, across 

hat'qmm alongside, near 25.4 tuqya'a** up-stream 32.22 

haHoi's beyond qa'tltc* across the river, opposite 

pdl'tc ahead, first 32. 19 80. 16 

m E yo*l(?8 in the beginning qa'thb from here 60.4 

82.11 qa'xantc? under, down, below 8.10 

fiu'U 1 here 17.3 qa'xiln, qa^x&n 6 high up, above. 
tlk, ta?Jc here 56.5, 19 on 8.7; 34.21 

» Probably related to the Coos W» over there. 

* Alsea to'qwl. 

•Coos qa'tltc down the stream. 

« Related to Alsea q&'ian under, beix>w. 

ft Coos qaxan- up. 

§§ 118-119 
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qa*x l on top 76.14 

qahi'tc 2 below, down the 

stream 62.17, 18 
qatwa'cfi below, down stream 

80.6 
tqcPvfi!, tqa^vntc up-stream 

56.8, 12 
8tim,8t%mk there 30.23; 32.12 
sqa'tEm from there 34.3 
8qa l k, sqek there 14.6 



q^ha/nb^.^qafha'ntcihvl^^Q.b 
qan^ qanistctitc down, below 12.6 
qo , x u m off shore, out in the water 

34.6 
qtsi inside 

UmnVtc behind, after, second 86.11 
Inu outside 38.23 
Li'u near (used also as a verb in 

the sense to come, to appboach) 

40.12 



§ 120. Temporal Adverbs 



ate* at that time, when 16.8 
a? Id then, afterwards 34.3 
hi'nak!* right away 20.1 
wa'nvAts long ago, already 

14.7 
wl'yu still, yet 
yaftsa a long time 11.3 
ta'lits after a while 50.2 
t%L awhile 



Li'mqa quick, right away 19.6 
§ 121. Modal Adverbs 



UalnxaHs yesterday 

tstm always 15.5 

UPu'ztlts early in the morning 40. 9 

ttffkyac L!af ai sometimes 100.7 

fa&ya'teacLla!*** after a while, 

soon 7.7 
MWt today 38.16 
1c!*'lu s tomorrow 60. 2 
Inht always 13.3 



a't8a % aUfc'tc thus 15.5; 11.2 
hl'catca a little 
ycP'xa* much, many 8.5 
yux u too much 12.2 
tt'mwa together 40.18 
nictcama^nafE differently 
9.3,4 



aPa't8a* s'atmftc thus 8.2, 7 
8 u Jcioi'tc very, very much 16.10 
ct'ntcata in a circle 
tmlJclya very, very much 13.9 
xyal'x, Jcu* xyal'x almost, very 
nearly 11.1; 10.9, 11.1 



Particles (§§ 122-133) 

§ 122. Introductory 

Siuslaw has a great number of particles which serve to define more 
clearly a certain part of speech or even a whole sentence. Their 

»Alsea?a«x high. 

•Possibly related to Coos qaya'atc down thb stream. 

•See § 136. 

« A compound adverb consisting of the negation ku* not, the adverb yd'Ua a long time, amplified 
by the obscure suffix -c, and of the stem l/o'«< (see § 133). 

•By prefixing to this adverb the demonstrative pronoun antt, Siuslaw forms a compound adverb 
onto k! M 'L&, which is best rendered by yestebdat. 

• See 1 126, 

§§ 120-122 
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meaning was deduced mostly from the sense of the sentence in which 
they occurred. These stems are either monosyllabic (in which case 
they may be enclitic or proclitic) or they consist of two or more syl- 
lables, A limited number seems to be composed of two or more 
originally independent particles. As a rule, particles are not capable 
of word-formation — that is to say, they can not be amplified by means 
of any of the grammatical processes, such as prefixation, suffixation, 
etc. But owing to the fact that Siuslaw shows a tendency to keep 
the verbal stem free from all subjective suffixes, these suffixes are 
preferably added to the particles that precede the verb (see § 26). 
Some of these particles seem to be in reality verbal stems, but do not 
convey a clear verbal idea unless used in conjunction with a proper 
verbal suffix (see § 135). 

In accordance with their syntactic function, the particles may be 
conveniently subdivided into the following categories: 

(1) Pronominal particles. 

(2) Numeral particles. 

(3) Conjunctions. 

(4) Temporal particles. 

(5) Particles denoting degrees of certainty. 

(6) Particles indicating connection with previously expressed ideas. 

(7) Exhortative particles. 

(8) Restrictive particles. 

(9) Miscellaneous particles. 

(10) Suffixed particle -u (-a 11 ). 

(11) The stem L!a' ai . 

§ 123. Pronominal JP articles 

The pronominal forms treated in § 115 are used sometimes without 
formative prefixes, and appear then like true particles. The follow- 
ing are particularly used in this manner: 

id a k this, here tE'q what, something 

is this tdnt, td'nta" which one, wbo- 

tu that ever, whatever, how much, 

ants that one how many 

wdic who, some one tftms (reflexive) self 

qa f w"nti mutually 
§ 123 
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Related to tcfarti are the particles tdlk where, and tea, tcaltd'tc 

WHERE TO. 

tcxk, a local particle denoting rest. It may be used indicatively 
and in an interrogatory sense. It is best rendered by where. 

tdk 8 E a i na , ml led' tan where is his horse ? 

tdk qnuhu'yun hltc where (ever) he finds a person 94.9, 10 

leu* tdlc nowhere 56.11 

tdk ants k!alatu' u where that fun (is) 88.2 

tdk ants yiktVl'md lqa ifK tu where that big log (is) 88.17, 18 

ted, tea\teVtc 9 a local particle indicating motion. It is used in 
an interrogative and indicative significance, and is best rendered by 
where (to). The form tcaltd'tc may be explained as caused by the 
double suffixation of the adverbial suffix -itc (see §§ 90, 94). Such 
double adding of a suffix occurs in only one other instance; namely, in 
the case of the nominal suffix -ax (see § 101). 

leumVntc tea yax nowhere (anything to) see 34.4 
kumVntcxfon qa i ha'ntc tea nVctds not we two (excl.) far some- 
where will go 56.2 
. . . tcdntELlu' . . . where this I arrived 66.19 
tcaltd'tc lo*l nl'ctux (I) wonder where he will go 64.20 
tcaltd'tc qa'tc { ntyax he went somewhere 

§ 124. Numeral JParticles 

Here belong the following stems: ya a 'xa { many (see also § 12), 
ttfrnxut, tsi'tiExma, td'nlxt half, and k E a l t how many. The particles 
serving as fractional numerals invariably follow the noun they define, 
while the two other numeral particles may either precede or follow it. 

yixa'yun yaP'xa* hltc I saw many people 

tifmxMb tafia half a dollar 

hl'tc'tc tsi'nExma ants til that bear is half a person (literally [a] 

person [is] his [one] half, that bear) 60.16 
hltc td'nixt ants t/l half human (is) that bear 60.22 

These forms might also be considered as adjectives. It will be 
noted that most of them end in the adjectival suffix -t (see § 104). 

§ 125. Conjunctions 

Only three particles were found that may be properly said to have 

the function of our conjunctions. These particles are a'l'du, a { 'sxa, 

and«2. 

§§ 124-125 
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a'VdU refers to nouns only, and its function is of an inclusive 
character, indicating that the defined noun is included in the action. 
It always follows the noun and is best rendered by likewise. It is 
frequently used as a verb (see § 135). 

H t/l a'Vdu ma'ltcH Bear likewise got burned 34.16 
hl f q u a'Vdu mi'ltdst Wild-Cat likewise burned 34.17 
ydPxcPx a'l'du IH/a'yun fern-roots they two likewise eat 98.15 
qa if x*nx a'l'du ya'q u hitux at night you likewise shall watch 70.18, 
19 

at'sxa serves the same purpose as the preceding a'Vdu, but 
may either precede or follow the noun to which it refers. It is best 
rendered by also, too. 

afl a q tExmvIni H a'l a q qiutcu'ni H a v sxa sqa l 1ctci'tc qa f tc { ntux one 

man and one woman too will go there 30.21, 22 
ha v natc a { 'sxa ll't/a 1 her food belonged to some one else (literally, 
different her, also, food) 54.7 
u l has various functions. Its chief function is that of a copula 
between nouns and sentences, and in that case is best rendered by and. 
Its position is free, although it tends to follow the noun and to 
precede the verb. 

a'l a q tExmvfni H a'V*q qiutcu'ni one man and one woman 30.21, 22 

mita'aHin H mtta* 'a l tiri my father and my mother 

pEni'8 pdl'tc H lJc/anu'Jc u limnl'tc Skunk (doctored) first, and 

Screech-Owl second 86.11 
s'atsi'tc waa', H hl'q/aH thus he said and started 22.5, 6 
ta* H IH/a*' he sits and eats 

It serves, furthermore, to introduce a new idea, in which case its 
functional character may best be compared to that of our syntactic 
period. Its exact rendering is a rather difficult matter, unless the 
arbitrary then be excepted. 

l fxu'yun ml'Tc !a tsl'lc !ya. l fxu'yun hi'sa Ik fan^hva'k* antspEni'i. 

Lna^ 10 * hltc H lqaqa l 'txa il npEna , 8 she knew him (to be) very bad. 

Screech-Owl knew that Skunk very well. At a rich man Skunk 

was breaking his wind 86.5, 6, 7 
s*at#i'tc waa { ' ants lk!anu'k u . Ants pina'st H ct'ntxyat/ya aqa'waz* 

H 8*atn'tc waa! ants llc/anu'k u . Thus said that Screech-OI. 

Then that sick man thought of running away. Then thus said 

that Screech-Owl 86.14, 15, 16 
§ 125 
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Finally, it may denote a connection with a previously expressed idea, 
especially when used in conjunction with the particle wa* (see §128). 

wa l yikt ants hUsb'*, H to! quia hitu'stc although big (is) that house, 

still (it is) full (of) people 25.2, 3 
wa l tci'wa maj a tc ants lqa if *tu, H mtttca* 'although in the water lay 

those logs, nevertheless (they) began to burn 82.22 
wa x yd af xa { hltc, H ha v mut s*b,s IH/a'yun although many (were) 

the people, still he devoured (them) all 94.10, 11 

This subordinate function, as it were, is particularly brought out 
when H is followed or preceded by the modal adverb a'tsa, s*a'tsa thus 
(see § 121). This phrase is invariably rendered by that is why. 

a'tsa H w&n tEmu'tx hltcu' u that is why now people assemble 15.5, 6 
ottsan HnTcumV ntc sVn € zyUn that is why I don't want it 15.8 
s B a f tsa u llcumVntc nl'Jc/a xi'ntmti hltc that was why not alone 

traveled a person 94.11 
H s*a'tsa H haya'mut htybtc Llxu'yun and this is why all people 
know it 

§ 126. Temporal Particles 
While Siuslaw employs distinct suffixes for the purpose of express- 
ing the different tenses in the verb, it has a few particles that are 
used to define more clearly the time, duration, or occurrence of a 
certain action. These are used mostly in conjunction with the proper 
temporal suffixes. The following particles serve this purpose: 

€Hj denotes commencement of an action, and has been rendered 
rather freely by now. 

a'Lan lit /a' wax now I commence to eat 

dir siLa'waz now he commences to swim 

H'nx cll hftbca'tc now they began to play 72.23, 24 

whn indicates finality, completion of action. It either pre- 
cedes or follows the verb. The informant invariably rendered it by 
now, then, but the most proper rendering would be finally. 

Hw&n tctfn he finally returned 68.12 
aqa'qa*x wd,n they two finally ran away 92.5 
w&n smufaff finally it ends 9.1 
sqa l 1c w&n hawa*' there finally it ends 14.6 

wa x 9 waha', expresses repetition of action, and is best rendered 
by again. It rarely occurs as an independent particle, being mostly 
used as a verb (see § 135). The explanation for the occurrence of the 
double form has been given in § 3. 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2— 12 38 § 126 
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qa'tdnt cmte hltc wakaf that man went again 19.5 
kUnVya'waxan waha'wax I will look again 56.20 
Hw&n waha'haPn qa'mskPtc finally again (said) to him his younger 

brother 56.20, 21 
Hn leumi'nto vwVlHux wa ft tux I will not go back again 46.8 
waha? xalna*' ants yafk u s again climb up those seals 62.10 

llyax- indicates short duration of action. It always occurs in 
verbal form (see § 135), and is best rendered by a while. 

iVyaxEm qa'^nsm! listen a while! 

li'ya&xyaxan aPsfoyax I slept a while 

liyaxa'waxan a u sa'wax I intend to sleep a while 27.5, 6 

§ 127. Particles Denoting Degrees of Certainty and 
Emotional States 

a'ck/alt indicates a supposition on the part of the speaker, and is 
test rendered by perhaps, (I) thought. It consists of two etymologi- 
cally obscure stems, a'ckfa and It. The subjective pronouns, when 
added to this particle, are always suffixed to the initial element, and 
never to li. It is invariably placed at the beginning of the sentence. 

a'ck/anl li xav! (I) thought you (had) died 68.14, 15 

a'ck/ali atsi'tc xw%L/a'wax ants t/d'mctns (I) thought thus were 

going to return our (dual, incl.) boys 42.9, 10 
a'cklali qa'tdnt he went (away) perhaps 

ha'nhan emphasizes a statement as having actually occurred 
Hence it is rendered by indeed, to be sure. It precedes the verb. 

H whn ha'nhan 8*at8a'tz hitcu'* now, indeed, thus people play 7.4 
H whn ha'nhan Liu'wanx hitsi'stc finally, sure enough, they were 
coming to different houses 30.6 

hank! "kind or," like, has a double function. When used with 
verbs, it implies that the action is not intimately known to the speaker. 
When referring to nouns (objects), it expresses a comparison between 
the defined noun and one already known to the speaker. It always 
precedes the noun or verb. 

hank/ t&Jctc ha 1 he is in a way glad (literally, "kind of " some 

where his mind?) 70.15 
hank! wi'naftx ha 1 he is rather afraid 
§ 127 
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hank! hl'tePtc ntctctmatmu ts qyoo'txoP the beaver acts like a person 

(literally, like a person his actions [of] this beaver) 54.11 
hank! hltc (he is) like (an) Indian 102.5 

tEX (I) wonder, suppose (if), (I) don't know. This particle 
has a dubitative character, expressing doubt on the part of the speaker 
as to the possibility or advisability of a certain action. It may refer 
to any part of the sentence, but must always precede the verb. 

UA'nta*n tEX Vkwa'yiin I wonder which one (shall) I take 88.20; 
90.1 

ni'ctci tEX xi'ntmfo hitc (I) wonder how (a) person (can) keep on 
traveling 

nVctcan tEX nictca'wax (I doubt whether we) shall accomplish (any- 
thing) 60.9 

nVctcanl tsx xawctun (I) wonder how we (incl.) can kill him 15.7 

ktt. This particle occurs in the texts only once; but, judging 
from the examples obtained in conversation, it seems to express 
agreeable surprise. 

Wsan Ml lohn waafyuts well he told me (I was agreeably surprised) 

46.18 
ta* Ml whn he is here (literally, he stays,, surprise) 

k (1) may, perhaps. This is a dubitative particle, occurring 
also in Coos, 1 and denoting possibility of action. Owing to its dubita- 
tive character, it has often an interrogative significance. 

nl'ctca k u what is the matter? (literally, how, perhaps . . .) 90.12 
kUnttya'waxan tqaHd'tc k u waha'wax I may look again up-stream 

56.20 
ni'ctxan k" a'nt&n mat!i f tE hut tctfriil what may (be the cause that) 

that my elder brother, this here, not comes back? 58.11, 12 
Vhwa'yunanx k* Ifi'a 1 you may get salmon 48.18 

kPWi, a compound particle, consisting of the preceding one and 
of the particle of interrogation nh (see § 131). Its significance is 
dubitative, and it may be rendered by it seems, perhaps, maybe, (I) 
guess. Its position is freely movable. 

wkn k u nh td'Jcin s'atei'tc a u d's now it seems, this I thus dream 70.1 
yd^xa* Wl'a 1 tqaHox' k u nh much salmon may be up-stream 56.8 

» See Coos, p. 385. 

§ 127 
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8?h8 k*nk (Pxu'yiin he, I guess, drove it away 56.11 
laTcwa'hGPn Jc u nit he took him (away), perhaps 58.14 
humffntc lc*nh 8*at8i'tc not thus (it is), I guess 21.10 

o$ has the same function as the previously discussed hank! (see 
p. 594). It may best be rendered by (it) looks like, as if. 

xafte/u xl hUc ts Jci'nna (it) looks as if two people here were talking 
plna l tx xl (it) looks as if he were sick 
tqaLaytxan xl I feel rather warm 

Ld'L (I) wonder, (I) don't know. It either precedes or else 
follows the verb. 

tcaitd'tc l&l nl'ctux (I) wonder where (he will) go 64.20 
ted, l&l Ll'Utvx (I) wonder where he will stop (arrive) 64.24 
plna? lo'l (1) wonder whether he is sick 

§ 128. Particles Denoting Connection with Previously 

Expressed Ideas 

Siuslaw has only two particles that serve this purpose. These are 
nVctc/Lm and wa l . 

nt'cttitm indicates causality, and is best rendered by because. 

. . . ni'ctdm 8qa l Jc Ll'watll . . . because there he frequently 
came 68.4, 5 

. . . nVctdtm fto Tc. fi xa'yu?i ts kite . . . because he made disap- 
pear these people 18.8 

. . . ni'ctdmin mEq/ya'wax . . . because I intend to dance 72.12 

. . . nVctimPnx nam'l ts K q . . . because you are my relative 21.5 

wa x is best rendered by although, even, in spite of. It may 
refer to the sentence as a whole or to any of its parts. The complex 
of ideas dependent upon wa x is invariably introduced by the conjunc- 
tion H (see § 125). 

cuqwa'an hawa'yun, wa l ca'yatc he passes it as roast, although 

his penis [it was] (literally i roast he makes it) 90.13 
ni'ctdm 8qa l Tc Ll'watH, wa x yd/tea, because there he frequently 

came every time (literally, because there he came frequently, 

even for a long time) 68.4, 5 
toa 1 ml'lclcfl L/aya' H Lxatat'even on a bad place he runs 14.1 
wa} yikt ants hUsi fi H ta'qnU hltu'ntc although big (was) that 

house, nevertheless full (it was of) people 25.2, 3 
§ 128 
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wa\ qa% H xint in spite of (the fact that it was) night, (they) kept 

on going 64.24 
wa l tEq mVk!a H IHla'yun 8*hs even (if it is) something bad still 

she eats it 44.20 

§ 199. Exhortative Particles 
qa*l expresses a polite command addressed to the first and third 
persons. It is hence employed in the formation of the exhortative 
mode. The verb usually occurs with exhortative suffixes (see §§ 41, 
48, 63, 64), although instances of idiomatic expressions are not lacking 
where these suffixes have been omitted (see § 139). This particle is 
best rendered by let (me, him, us, etc.). 

qaH qatctnl'xmi let him go! 

qa {, la u x lahwi'nl let them two seize (them)! 52.12, 13 

qaftnxdL/i' terns Mtei'* let me fix his house! 

qaH whn c^stux let him sleep now! 27.8 

tea serves to emphasize the imperative and exhortative modes. 
It invariably follows the verb, which must occur in either of these two 
forms. It can not be translated easily. In some instances the inform- 
ant rendered it by thy to. 

qaqu^nsm ten listen now! 

li't! smarts ten let us (incl. dual) eat! 

qa'txEm tcu, cry! 

a^ssm tcU try to sleep! 

tEmcC indicates a polite command addressed to any person. 

The informant rendered it by it is better to. . . . Although it 

usually followed verbs having imperative suffixes, I was able to ob- 

' tain examples showing the use of this particle in conjunction with 

verbal expressions of a non-imperative character. 

qxoct % nyux tEtnd,* Laaya'tc better pour it into his mouth! 29.2 

a^ssm tEmK (you had) better sleep! 

tsmti wa'tux it is better (that) he should talk 

akPha'n is apparently a compound particle, whose component 
elements can no longer be analyzed. It has an emphatic character, 
implying that a certain command addressed to the second person must 
be obeyed. It is best rendered by must, necessarily. 

ll'tlsm ak u hdn you must eat! 
Llwa'nls alpha! n you must tell him! 
l H'1%8 dk % ha'n you must hit him ! 

§ 129 
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5 130. Restrictive Particles 

ata'8 limits the action to only one object, and is to be rendered 
by only, merely. It usually follows the restricted object. 

lqa'qa % nx ata's your wind only (is sick) 86.16, 17 

pa'l'u ata's qatcu if txaHnE from (one) well only it is being drunk 

(plural) 76.12 
sqofk whn ata's hawat' only there now it ends 29.7 
8*&8 ata's L/xu'yun he only knows it 44.8 

lwyts\ has a restrictive function, and is best rendered by nothing 

BUT. 

hiq/ahaP'ni ants xu'nha 1 haPtsi nothing but dentalia shells these 

(people) bet 78.14 
Tuftsin Jed' tan yixa'yun nothing but horses I saw 

txU merely, only, just. It refers mostly to the verb, and may 
either precede or follow it. 

txu xyal'xi'sTc'tn qa'tc { nt just a little ways he went 12.1 
txu li'tc*t 1%'nlnx just Cougar (will be) thy name 13.5, 6 
xtfhtfyay txu hicatca'sFin he merely came out for a little while 64.8 
ll't/sm txu just eat! 40.26; 42.1 

<A'n { xyat/ya txu he was only continually thinking 42.2 
IcumVntc txu qiutcunya't hito not for nothing a person gets a wife 
(literally, not just a woman has [gets a] person) 74.1 

§ 131. Miscellaneous Particles 

kit 1 , kumi'ntc, no, not. These are two etymologically related 
stems that are used as particles of negation. The final tc in IcumVntc 
is the adverbial suffix (see §§ 23, 94) 

leu* d'l'xil he did not move 27.2, 3 

lev} ni'ctca nl'otcutns nothing could be done to him 94.12, 13 

Jcu'ya'tsacL/a'*' not long then ... 7.7 

IcumVntc Wsa not good (it is) 12.2 

JcumV?itc llt/aya't ants Wtan not food had the horses 34.10 

When followed by the subjective pronouns (see § 24), Jcu* is con- 
tracted into Jcwi. This contraction is not based on any distinct phonetic 
law, but is the result of rapidity of speech. 

kwi'ya u x ya'xaH mi'ck'la 1 not he saw their (dual) vulvas 90.3 
levnnx ya'tsa s E a'ts M yax not they long (did) thus 11.3, 4 
§§ 130-131 
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In certain cases the negated verb takes, beside the negative particle, 
the distinct suffix of negation -U (see § 53). 

ha" 9 hd'ntk, yes, all bight, are used as particles of affirmation. 

ha* 1 yes, all right 21.8 

hafnik yes 

ha* 1 Li'mqan UXntux all right, I'll come back right away 56.21, 22 

ha* 1 wa f nxan ?iat<?a ,w un yes, now we (excL) shall ask her 74.12 

nd, serves as a particle of interrogation, and refers to the sentence 
as a whole. Its phonetic similarity to the independent personal pro- 
noun for the first person singular (see § 24) is merely accidental. 

nictci'tdn tsxnd, wa'ah I wonder what shall I say? 74.7 

plna* nd is he sick? 

pahva'wanx nd, are you going to play shinny? 

OP, h&, have an exclamatory character, and may be called inter- 
jections. 

a*, nict&'tc pia a n nd, waha! what! is he sick again? 
Ae, TcumVntc h% H sa nl'&tc Hey! it (does) not (look) well on you 
18.5 

ka' fl, katVxtt, an emphatic particle. It never occurs alone, being 
always preceded by the negation leu*, kumVntc (see p. 598), and is 
then best rendered by not at all. 

IcumVntc kail' xaPwil not at all he came out (from water) 64.7, 8 
ku* katl'xti L/xma* ants ya'k u s he did not entirely kill that seal 

64.12, 13 
ku* Icati'xti xafwil not again he floated up 64.16, 17 

mtntc, a temporal particle indicating time in general. It is ren- 
dered by when, sometimes. The final tc is the adverbial suffix par 
excellence (see § 23). 

mintc i/aya' some time 

mirvtc lo*l Ll'utux (I) wonder when he will arrive 

mVntc*nx tca'xautyax when did you go home? 

tsan, ants, kU* nhts. These three particles are etymologically 
related. The last one is composed of the particle of negation ku* 
not and of nhts. The forms ants and nits resulted from the law of 
consonantic metathesis (see §13); ants is easily confused with the 
demonstrative pronoun of similar phonetic structure (see § 115). 

} 131 
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These particles serve to introduce conditional clauses, and are best ren- 
dered by if, since. Jcu { nhts is rendered by if not (see also § 136). 

tsa'ntci tih'ha sVn*xyun ... if you want to buy her ... 74.8 
tsa'ntci si'iSxyaxafin, Htci hatda'yun since you want her, (go and) 

ask her 74.10, 11 
ya a 'xa { kite tEm^wa*' sqafJc, ante hafqa*' ants hamV'td many people 

assembled there, when (if) those whales come ashore 82.21, 22 
. . . ants thva'myax ants \nq!a!a l when (ice) closed up that river 

78.3 

Whenever the subordinate clause is introduced by the negative tu* 
nhts, the co-ordinate sentence that follows must be preceded by the 
particle nhts.* 

ku { nhts xa'wa a xaHnE, H nhts tsi'le/ya mVlc/a L/a' ai if he had not 
been killed, it would have been a very bad country 29.7, 8 

Jcu* nhts Li'uyax, Hn nhts nakwa'yatitl ha x if he had not come, I 
should have been sorry 

nVctca, ril'ctca 9 rilctx. These three forms are undoubtedly 
etymologically related. Their primary function can not be easily de- 
fined, owing to the fact that they are used for the purpose of ex- 
pressing grammatical concepts of a varying character. The most 
frequent uses made of these particles are those of an interrogative and 
indefinite pronoun. The function of an interrogative pronoun is 
chiefly confined to the form nVctca when followed by the demon- 
strative pronoun ts (see § 115), while it serves as an indefinite pronoun 
whenever it is preceded by the negative particle leu*, leumVntc not. 
nVctca is frequently amplified by means of the modal suffix -Uc (see 
§ 94). 

nVctca Jc u tE cuqwa'an tE ha'lcwat/ya what may (be the reason that) 

this roast here continually falls down? 90.12 
nl'ctcanx tanx ya a 'xa { qatx why do you (this one) cry (so) much? 

94.16, 17 
nVctcan tsx nictoafwax I doubt whether (we) shall accomplish any- 
thing 60.9 
nVctcanl tEX xawa'un how can we kill him? 15.7 
. . . nVctca tE ta* . . . how this one was living 16.2 
leu* nVctca nVctcutns nothing could be done (to stop) him 94.12, 13 
leu* nVctca qa'tfFVt not able to get a drink 76.11 
leu* nVctca WlewU lltlaya' she could not get food 96.16, 17 
nictcVtc K t(AtstEm u wa , tam . . . why you have been gathered 30. 17 
S 131 
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TcumVntc ntctdl'tc d'nxU he thinks of nothing (else) 60.20, 21 
TcumVntc*tdL nictd'to ta'td tEmu'uts not for nothing did I assem- 
ble you (here) 30.18, 19 

nxctx occurs in two instances only, and to all appearances has an 
interrogative significance. 

nl'ctxan Jc u afntsin mat/V ts Ten 1 teVntt what may (be the reason that) 

my elder brother here does not come back? 58.11, 12 
nlctx Jc* a'naxa 1 how (would it be if) he were given up? 64.26 

In a great many cases nVctca and nVctca are used as verbs with a 
significance that adapts itself to the sense of the sentence (see § 135). 
The particles are then verbalized by means of some of the verbal 
suffixes. 

Tcu* nVctca nVctcutnE nothing could be done (to stop) him 94.12, 13 
Tcu { nVctca tcait&'tc nVctdl not can anywhere (they) go 76.14 
TcurnVntcxibi nVctds not we two (excl.) wiU Jceep on going 56.2 
nVctcan tsx ntctcalwax I doubt whether (we) are going to do (any- 
thing) 60.9 
nVctcaCcPx 8Vn 4 xyun to fight mutually they two want (it) 52.2 

In one instance the addition of a nominal suffix has transformed 
nVctca into a noun. 

TcumVntc qwatc L/xu'&n nVctcatc ants nt'etdst no one knows what 
happened to them (literally, how their arrival) 40.15, 16 

§ 132. The Suffixed Particle -u (-a*) 
It indicates an action, transitive or intransitive, that is performed 
near the speaker, and may be added to stems other than verbal. It 
always stands in final position as a loose suffix. Since similar forma- 
tive elements expressing other locative categories were not found in 
Siuslaw, and in view of the fact that Alsea employs, besides this suffix, 
many other suffixes denoting location of action, I am inclined to believe 
that this element represents a formative element borrowed from Alsea. 
The Siuslaw render it by here, this wat. A peculiar phonetic 
law seems to be intimately connected with this particle. When follow- 
ing the consonantic cluster nx, it causes the dropping of the x (see § 4). 
The interchange between u and a a has been discussed in § 2. 

Jca*8 = to follow 92.7 Wwarfyu'tsaflia* you will overtake 

me 92.3 
qcPx&n above 80.12 yu wi L faftx qaPxfanii' it broke on top 

94.4 

§ 132 
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qa'tdntUx he will come qa'tctfituxcP niUche will come to me 

xtoi'L/Em come back! xmi/Ema* come back this way I 

Liu'unanx they come (trans.) Liu'unana* tci'wanx they come 

out from the water 
xVntanx they travel 88.20 itfntana* fflmwa they travel this 

way together 
ya'quyiVnanx thou art seen ya'quy&nana* thou art seen here 
qatha'n from afar 66.8 qatha hana* iAu' he came from afar 

sga'tsm from there 34.3 sqa'tmanU URLlathffiPn I shoot at 

him from there 

§ 133. The Stem Lla'* 1 
The original function of this stem is that of a noun denoting place, 
country, ground, world, and it occurs in this function in a great 
many instances. Its locative form is tlaya! or L/ayu's (see § 86). 

mVkla h!al ai a bad world 29.8 

yak/ isle 1 inu' i/aya' H tlyu'** on a small place they were living 

38.19 
mVtcUtun h/ayu'stc he made (them) fall to the ground 94.7, 8 

In most cases, however, it is used with a significance which, while 
intimately connected with its original meaning, seems to lend to it a 
peculiar function. Thus it is employed in the formation of verbs 
expressing meteorological phenomena, and serves as the (impersonal) 
subject of such verbs. 

hi'n'lclya L.'a' ai it rained 78.1 

Tc!u x vAnay z!a' ai ice (appeared) all over 76.11 

qa { 'xtxyax ts z!a ,ai it got dark 34.4 

nd'qutyax L/a' ai it got cold 76.10, 11 

hflPnyax hta' ai it was dark (foggy) 84.8, 9 

leumi'nte uoi'lU ants h!a' ai there was no low tide 34.22 

<fiunEma v h!a' ai (when) winter begins 78.5 

From the Siuslaw point of view this application of h!a' ai is perfectly 
justifiable, because to his mind verbs expressing natural phenomena 
represent real actions performed by the universe as a personified sub- 
ject. Consequently he renders our neutral phrases rr rains, etc., by 
the world rains, etc., using the noun h!a' ai as the general subject of 
the action. 

As a further consequence of this general significance, L.'a' ai is used 
to denote plurality of subjects and objects, especially in cases where 
the verb is used in its singular form (see §§ 78, 79, 189). 

§ 133 
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t/amcVl'md h!a' ai all the children 34.6, 7 

qiutcu'ni L/a' ai many women 82.14 

SExaPtc qaa'xam ants L. f a' ai ts % q into the canoe were put many 

things 34.5 
mEtd'tc B tc xtoa/Jca ants h!a' ai one-sided their heads (of) those 

(people) 70.5, 6 
yaP'xa* zu'nha* h!a' ai they bet a great deal 70.6 
Klq/ahaPnt h!a' ai many dentalia shells 70.6 
t&'TcIyaml'lcIawa'nwbts L. f a' ai very bad (things existed) long ago 

14.7 
sifim L/af ai mafq/ls there they keep on dancing 29.3 
waa'aPtsms ants h!al ai Kite he said to all his people 7.1 
pElcvf* h!a' ai they play shinny 9.4 
L/oxa'xafitsmE Kite h!a' ai he sent all his people 30.1, 2 
lc!u x wVnun L/a' ai he made ice all over 94.2, 3 
teit'a'tfun L/a' ai he caused the wind to blow all over 94.5 

This stem occurs also as a suffix. In such cases it is abbreviated 
into -l/ (see § 77). 

§ 134. Nouns and Verbs as Qualifiers 

Siuslaw has no means of indicating by a grammatical device the 
sex of a given noun; that is to say, it does not exhibit grammatical 
gender. Hence, whenever it is desired to distinguish between the 
male and the female of a species, the nouns tExmu'ni man and 
qiutcu'ni woman are used as qualifying a given appellative term. 
The qualifying noun either precedes or follows the qualified term. 

qlutcu'ni lcufi'yds a female dog 
tExmu'ni led'tan a male horse, stallion 
Ufi'sqan qlutcu'ni a female deer, doe 
la'Tcukyax Kltu'tc tsxmvfnya she took a male person 60.23 
tBXfnu'nitcPaz ants t/dme Jc/lx they two had boys each (literally, 
male their [dual] those infants each [are]) 40.19 

Not infrequently verbs are used to qualify the actions implied 
by another verbal stem. The qualifier has then the function of a 
modal adverb, and its significance may best be compared to that of 
our adverbs ending in -ly. The position of the qualifier is freely 
movable. 

H8Ldxwf& xvnLla'L! so down(-wardly) he came back (literally, 
he slid down and came back) 12.6 

§ 134 
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xawa { ' hltc H IcumVntc tei'nli xim'L/tt (when) a person dies, (he 
will) not come back (by way of) return(-ing) (literally, not 
he comes back [and] returns) 42.11 

mita'tc w ax ants tqulih' wad their (dual) father, that one, shout- 
ed, saying (literally, shouted [and] said) 52.8 

§ 135. Particles as Verbs 

The frequent use of particles as verbs constitutes a characteristic 
feature of Siuslaw that is chiefly due to the fact that the majority of 
stems are neutral, deriving their nominal or verbal significance from 
the nature of the suffix that is added to them (see § 22). Conse- 
quently any particle (or adverb) may serve as a verb when occurring 
with the proper verbalizing suffixes, mostly the pronominal and tem- 
poral elements. 



hatq shore (§ 119) 
8*a'Ua thus (§ 121) 
ycP'xa* many (§ 124) 
a'ldu likewise (§ 125) 



wa\ waha' again (§ 126) 



Wqigyax it was (coming) ashore 

56.13 
ya'tsa s M afts M yax for a long time 

thus they (did) 11.3, 4 
stlmts ya'xtux there you two will 

multiply 32.6 
al'twa'wanx also you (come) 16.4 
a'l'tutunx hutcUystc also you will 

(have) fun 22.8 
Ha u x al'twa" hUu'stc they two 

again were among people 98.17, 

18 
Hiohnwaka'licfln qa'mskPtc finally 

again (said to him) his younger 

brother 56.20, 21 
wa' % tunx m u qwa! Lsmtc wa'as you 

will again (talk with) Crow's 

language 38.8, 9 
Uyaxa'waxan aPsatwax a little 

while I intend (doing it), (namely 

to) sleep 27.5, 6 
tcb'nta" nictca*' ants hltc whatever 

does a man 70.22 
Tcumi 'ntcxikn nVotds not we two 

(excl.) will keep on (going) 56.2 

§ 136. The Conditional Clause 

The rendering of the conditional clause in Siuslaw is accomplished 
in so many different ways, that it was thought best, for the sake of 
§§ 135-136 



ll'yax- a while (§ 126) 



ni'ctca (§ 131) 
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conciseness, to devote a separate section to this subject. The usual 
procedure is to introduce a conditional clause by means of the tem- 
poral adverb ats at that time, when (see § 120), or by means of 
either of these three related particles: tsan, lcu i nits, ants (see § 131). 

ats ts'q toaxa'ysxayim if something (will) be given to him 18.5 
tsa'ntA tu'ha sVn 4 xyHn if you (to) buy want her 74.8 
yaP'xa* hltc tEmPwa*' sqaflc, ants ha i qa i ' ants haml n t& many peo- 
ple assemble there, when those whales come ashore 82.21, 22 
Jcu { nhts xafwa a xaHnE if he had not been killed 29.7 

There are, however, other ways of expressing a conditional clause 
that are resorted to more frequently than the process just mentioned. 
Of these, the use of the past tense as conveying conditionality is of an 
exceedingly frequent occurrence, and is due to the participial function 
that is assigned by the Siuslaw to that tense (see § 74). In such cases 
the conditional clause tends to precede the sentence expressing the 
co-ordinate thought, although instances of a reversed order are by no 
means rare. The verb of the co-ordinate clause takes usually (but not 
as a rule) the durative suffix (see § 69). 

tci'Jc'nx ya'xyaxafin hltc, H K nx Llwa'nlsun if somewhere you see a 

person, you will tell of it (literally, having seen . . . ) 38.12, 13 
wa'stfsyanx tdqa { 'na, H B nx tsl'Jc/ya qa^xihi wafah if you get mad 

at anything, you very loud will always talk (literally, having 

become mad . . . ) 36.11, 12 
Ll'wayanx inq/a'ltc, *i*nx qnu'vri'vms whenever they came into a 

river, they would find (literally, having come . . . ) 66.21, 22 
Lluna*' w ya u x f H s'atsl'tc waa'yun when they two came together, 

then thus she said 46.7 
knqla'ltc hltc ta {, yax, H yd^xa* sinq/ if in the ocean a man lives, 

(very) much he is hungry 44.12, 13 
tsi'k/ya his aUn!tc wa a 'yax very good (it would have been) if thus 

he had said 42.13 

The conditional clause is also expressed by the use of the future 
tense. 

sV^xyu'ns tslUna'tc xawa'a", aPstuxax it was desired (that) with 
an arrow he (should) be killed, if he should (be a) sleep(er) 24.1 

tsl'ldya his tla'mcins ttf/ntux very good (would it be) if our chil- 
dren (dual incl.) should come back 42.6, 7 

hawa {, Pux ts tsl'L.% H B ns t&Lta't'tux when finished will (be) these 
arrows, then we two (incl.) will shoot 50.14 

rf'tunx, Hnx qnl'&ts xnl' w nlsun when (if) you will grow up, then 
you will do it 98.10 

J 136 
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The conditional clause may also be expressed by the verb in ita 
present tense. 

si'ntxyanx lit! ay a! , Hnx nhtc Li'iois if you want food, then you will 

always come to me 44.6 
ts*q xawa v jn'^tds, H 8*&8 IHla'yun ha v qyax if something dies in 

the ocean, he eats it (it) having come ashore 44.19, 20 
vriLa*' h!a ,ai H ha^qmas Uft'wa xVntmE when the water is low, 

alongside of the beach he travels 46.16 
tdn hitd'stc <mt8 qwo'tza 1 , aUtitc waa'yutsmE qi'utc when he gete 

home, that Beaver, thus he says to his wife 48. 17 

§ 137. VOCABULARY 

All Siuslaw words may be divided into two distinct classes, those of 
a denominating character and neutral stems. To the former belong 
all nouns of relationship, terms denoting parts of the body, animal 
names, words expressing natural objects, etc. These nouns never con- 
sist of more than three syllables. By far the greater part of the 
vocabulary consists of neutral stems, whose nominal or verbal function 
depends solely upon the sense in which they are used in a sentence and 
upon the functional value of the suffix with which they occur (see § 22). 
These stems are mostly monosyllabic, and consist of a vowel and con- 
sonant, of a consonant or consonantic cluster followed by a vowel, or 
(in most cases) of a consonant vowel and consonant. 

a H 8- to sleep 24.1 dq- to take off 13.1 

anaz- to give up 16.8 atq- to leave 

dq- to go away 52.10 attc- to trade 36.4 

%l!- to break 94.4 

wa~ to speak 7.1 qaa- to enter 34.5 

taf- to sit, to live 16.2 xau- to die 16.8 

si*- to grow 98.10 Ik/a- to open (one's mouth) 28.2 

mEqf- to dance 19.2 xintm- to travel 12.10 

xdh!- to do, to make 50.8 tqvi- to shout 52.8 

yax- to see 20.10 cU'x- to shake 27.2 

winx- to be afraid 17.6 L/wdn- to tell 17.1 

qatc*n- to go 8.2 

As examples of bisyllabic stems, the following may be given: 

wasLh- to be angry 36.11, 12 tsmu- to assemble 7.3 
qaqxCn- to listen Jc/d'la u - to be tired 36.21 

8inxi- to desire 11.7 xtl'xci- to work 48.10 

ha'n'nit/- to believe 46.3 
§ 137 
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Onomatopoetic expressions are exceedingly rare, being confined to 
three animal names and one verbal stem. 

mVtcmitc grouse (probably called so from its cry mit-mit) 

pupuhu'nilc! owl 

qo'qoq swan (white) 

xun- to snore H whn xu*n now he snores 27.9 

A few terms appear in a reduplicated form (see § 109). 
§ 138. STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES 

The absence of nominal incorporation and polysynthesis as gram- 
matical devices renders the Siuslaw sentence subject to easy analysis, 
and prevents the many complications that are met with in many other 
American languages. Each part of the sentence — such as subject, 
nominal object, predicate, and attribute — is expressed by means of a 
phonetically independent word. The successive order in which these 
parts of a sentence are arranged is arbitrary and exempt from any 
well-defined rules. The subject may be placed at the beginning or at 
the end of the sentence, usage favoring its occurrence at the very end, 
especially in cases where the sentence contains a nominal subject and 
object. 

lk!anvHc u HmEq!a v tx ha^qmas Liya'wa Screech-Owl was continu- 
ally dancing alongside of the fire 86.2, 3 
IJc/anPwa'Jc* wi'nxcPn ants pEnVs Screech-Owl fears that Skunk 

86.5 
tsi'Jc/ya wi'nxa^n antspEnVs ndanPwa'lc* very much is afraid of 

that Skunk, Screech-Owl 86.3 
jfitca'ya*x Iqatuvnyu's ants (fiutcu'ni they two go over logs, these 
women 88.15, 16 
Nominal objects may either precede or follow the subject of the 
sentence. 

hlna' w un ants plna'st Vt!an*wa!'k? she intends to take along that 

sick man, Screech-Owl"88.1, 2 
waa'a*n squmJa! ants Iqlal'd'ma said Pelican to that Sea-Gull 44.17 
Of a similar free position are those parts of the sentence that 
express adverbial ideas. They may precede or follow the verb. 

Ha*x tci'watc hakwa'a 1 they two into the water will be thrown 

88.7, 8 
xa'Vnt qa'x&ntc tyatuvfiyv! 'stc he climbs up on a tree 12.4 
yak!UVinu f i/aya' H tlyu' wi on a small place they live 38.19 
Vlcwa'yunanx IcPWi'a 1 sexoP you may get salmon in the boat 48.18 

§ 138 
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Nominal and adverbial attributive complements may precede or fol- 
low the noun or verb, excepting the demonstrative pronouns ants, Ib 
(see § 115), which are usually placed immediately before the noun- 
Owing to the fact that all adjectives are intransitive verbs, they seldom 
refer to the noun, and are freely movable. 

yafi'xa* kite plnaHx ha x many people were sorry 15.4 

yixa'yun kite ya a 'xa l he saw many people 

wi'nxaPn M'lctya tspsnVs she was very much afraid of Skunk 86.1 

tsi'Jc/ya u x xav! stfntocyun very much they two wanted him to die 

86.19 
yuwafyun yafi'xa* ants qla'U they collected lots of that pitch 88.5, 6 
LxcPyaxafl'niants psnt's that other skunk 86.18, 19 
yiJct ants hltsl'* big (is) that house 25.2 
hl'tcPtc nictdma'mu tE t!l a person's fashion (has) this Bear 60.26 

The same freedom of order as is exhibited by the different parts of 
the sentence is found in the relative position of coordinate and subordi- 
nate sentences. Subordinate clauses are usually introduced by parti- 
cles, and they may precede or follow the principal clause. 

v>a x tci'wa ma a tc ants \qa i,K tu y H mUtca*' although in the water lay 
those logs, still (they) burned 32.22 

nVctdm sqa l Tc Ll'watH^ wa l yaftsa because there he came fre- 
quently, even for a long time 68.4, 5 

yd a 'xa { kite, H tsmPwa*' sqa l k, ants ha { qa v ants hami"tci many 
people assemble there, when those whales come ashore 82.21, 23 

t£q amva*' pi^tsis, H s*hs Vt/a'yun ha { 'qyax when something 
dies in the ocean, he eats it after it has come ashore 44.19, 20 

§ 139. IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 

Here belongs in first place the manner of expressing comparison of 
adjectives. The comparative degree is expressed by using the objective 
form of the pronoun (or noun) for the compared object, which is in- 
variably placed at the end of the sentence. In some cases the idea of 
comparison is brought out more forcibly by the adverb p&l'tc ahead, 
first, following or preceding the object. 

s'd, his n&tc he is better than I (am) 
na'han Kl'sa nl'&tc I am better than you (are) 
yikti'l'mdn s^'napdl'tc I am taller than he (is) 
yilet s*<lpdl'tc na'tc*nl he is taller than we (are) 

§ 139 
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The superlative is expressed in the same manner, although the aug- 
mentative or diminutive suffixes (see §§ 83, 84) or the suffix -uni (see 
§ 102) are preferably used to indicate the superlative degree. 

Una*"* s*& na'tcPnxan he is (the) richest of us all 

8 E d, yak/VsVin tBxmu'ni he is the smallest man 

nahan ylkti'l'md I am the tallest 

s'd yilctu'ni that biggest one 

tu yak/afni that smallest one 88.12 

A very important example of idiomatic phraseology is the (collo- 
quial) use of the singular number for the plural. It will be remem- 
bered that Siuslaw has only two suffixes expressing plurality, neither of 
which is used consistently (see §§ 79, 80). In many cases the adverb 
yd a 'xa l much, many (see § 121), the numeral particle ha v mut all (see 
§ 124) or the stem h!a! ai place, world (see § 133), is employed for the 
purpose of denoting plural subjects and objects, and, while these stems 
are at times used in conjunction with one of the plural suffixes, they 
more frequently express plurality without the aid of these suffixes; 
that is to say, the verb is more often used in the singular form. 

yd a 'xa* h!a! ai Kite ytxa f yun he saw many people 70.2 
yd a 'xa { MtcplnaHx ha x many people were sorry 15.4 
Kaf'mut . . . VkwaP all get it 82.6 

la {, qat sJcwaha l/ tx xwdTd' ants h!a' ai feathers have on their heads 
those people 10.9 

Very often, however, the singular number has a plural function, 
even without the aid of any of these particles, as may be seen from the 
following examples: 

s'aftsa lH!a if ts ta l 'yax thus eat those who lived here 82.12 

H tqa^vntc taya* they lived up stream 82.12, 13 

H tEmHoa*' sqa l Jc they assemble there 82.21, 22 

d f n a xtc ya'xa* ants ycfk u s three were the seals (literally, three his 

number, that seal) 62.16, 17 
xd'ts/u hitellqa*' two people dig 84.2 
dt'nfxyun Iq/d'nu they wanted (to buy) hides 100.15 
hiq/aha&ni ants xu'nhat ha if tm, nothing but dentalia shells these 

(people) bet 78.14 

Another peculiar idiomatic expression is found in the manner of 
expressing an act performed by two subjects, both of whom are men- 
tioned. This is usually done by adding the subjective pronoun for 

§ 139 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 39 
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the third person dual -a*x (see § 24) to one of the subjects, using the 
other in its absolutive form. The noun taking the pronominal suffix 
occurs invariably in its discriminative form (see § 111). It is not abso- 
lutely necessary that these two subjects should follow each other in 
immediate succession. 

8*a'tsatc nictctma'mu tE sqUma' wa'nwits lq!al'da'ma u x thus was 
long ago the custom of pelican and sea-gull (literally, thus his 
custom, [of] this pelican long ago, [of] sea-gull, [of] them two) 
48.4, 5 

qwo'txa 1 td?nU'a'wa u x ta { beaver and muskrat lived 48.6 

s'atsi'tcfax hcSk! md'q u L tE uma'lV°ax thus is told the story of 
Crow and Thunder (literally, thus their two, story, Crow [of] 
this [and] this Thunder [of them two] 38.18 

qiutcVl*m& ltEJc°wa'ntc w ax ta* tVmwa an old woman and her grand- 
child lived together (literally, old woman, her grandchild, they 
two, lived together) 96.15 

Ha u x stlm qa'txast ants tExmu'ni qayu'tc E t<f D ax they two there 
commenced to cry that man and his wife (literally, they two, 
there, commenced to cry, that man, his wife, they two) 58.17, 18 

LxafyaxaPni ants pEnt's tsi'Jc/ya u z xau' s&'ntxyun ants plnast (he 
and) that other skunk very much they two wanted (that) that 
sick man (should) die 86.18, 19 

An idiomatic expression of irregular occurrence is the formation of 
the imperative mode of a verb that is preceded by the stem h<m- to 
stop. Such a phrase consists of the imperative form of the verb to 
stop followed by the demonstrative pronoun #*&, and of the past tense 
of the verbal stem that expresses the prohibited action. 

ha'um s*anx qa'txyax quit crying! (literally, stop, this one yon 

[who] has been crying) 
ha'um s*anx tsi'L/yax stop shooting! 
ha'um 8*cmx qa'Lxyax stop counting! 

The verb expressing the prohibited action may sometimes occur 
without the suffix for the past tense. 

ha'umatd s'a'td waana'wa stop talking to one anotherl 
ha'um 8*anx c u xu'yun tE led' tan stop scaring these horses! 

As the last instance of idiomatic phraseology may be mentioned the 
use of the durative as a negative imperative, a use that has been fully 
discussed in §§ 40, 60, and 61. 

§ 139 
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TEXTS 

The Death of Grizzly Bear 1 
Wa'nwits. 3 Tsflrtya 1 ml'kla wa'nwits 2 L!a /a1 . 4 K!exu' 5 Llaya' 6 

Long ago. Very bad long ago world. Each on place on 

u l 7 s E a ! t 8 Lla'* 4 SVtsa 8 hi'qlaqlyax' wa'nwits. 2 M'ya'kla 10 h'ya'tc 11 

then such world. Thus It had started long ago. Bad person 

i'tla'yun. 13 Swal 13 Ptla'yun 12 hitc L!a /ftU wa'nwits. 2 Hitc 

devoured him. Grizzly devoured people many long ago. Person 

p^'Ln 14 qatc'na 1 ', 15 U I s E ks 16 Llxmai'yus 17 u l lltli'yus. 18 

to hunt goes, then he would kill him and would devour 

him. 

YaVxa 119 hitc plna^tx 20 ha 1 sVna. 21 u l tEinu'tx 22 hitcu' u . 2S 

Many persons sorry their hearts for that Then assemble (pi.) people. 

Sln^xyu' 024 xaLla'ultx. 25 Tsim 28 xawa'a . 27 A'tsa 28 H win 29 

Desire (pi.) be fixed his Always killed That's why now 

(disposition). shall be. 

tEmu'tx 22 hitcu /wl . so u l waa ! 'tx 81 matiya' u82 tE 88 L!a /al . 4 

assemble (pi.) people. Then say continually chiefs (of) this region. 

"Pla'ntxan 84 ha 1 tsi'klya. 8 M'ctcanl 85 tex 88 xawa'un? 87 H 

"Sorry our hearts very. How we doubt kill him? For 

» See Leo J. Frachtenberg, Lower Umpqua Texts, Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, Vol. IV, pp. 15 et icq. 

* Temporal adverb ($ 120). 

* Modal adverb ($ 121). 
«8ee$133. 

* Jt/lx kach, evert (SS 124, 2); -tZ local suffix of rest (S 91). 
•Lta'*t particle ($ 133); -a locative case (SS 86, 8). 

r Conjunction ($ 125). 

* Demonstrative pronoun (§ 115). 

* hlqf- to start, to commence ({ 106); -yaz past tense (§ 74). 
»• Discriminative form of mVkfa ($111). 

" Discriminative form of hitc person (S 111). 

» tW- to eat (S 12); -a< verbalizing (| 75); -Hn direct object of third person (SS 28, 8). 

u Discriminative form of twti grizzly rear ($ 111). 

»* Transposed from paLnai' (§ 14); pom- to hunt; -at verbalizing (| 75). 

" qaicrir to go, to start; -at verbalizing (SS 75, 136). 

if Demonstrative pronoun (S 115). 

i' Uxmai- TO kill; -at verbalizing (SS 75, 9, 2); -As durative (SS 69, 8). 

w tW- to eat; -a< verbalizing (SS 75, 2); -«* durative (SS 69, 8). 

» Modal adverb (S 121). 

* pin- to re sick; -a'ttx suffix Indicating that object forms an inseparable part of the subject (S 33). 
si Demonstrative pronoun (S 115). 

s> trnfl- to asbemrle; -tz plural ($ 80). 

» hitc person; -0« plural (S 79). 

s« HnaX- to want, to desire; -«« plural (§S 79, 8) 

s» x&l!- to make, to Fix; -4Utx passive (S 89). 

s« Temporal adverb (S 120). 

st zaO- to die; -na» future passive (SS 56, 8). 

s« Modal adverb (S 121); a'too «l for that reason (S 125). 

s» Temporal particle (S 126). 

* hUc person; -flip* plural ($79). 

si toaa- to speak; -affct frequentative (SS 68, 9). 
ss ma&'ti chief (S 98); -«» plural (SS 79, 8). 
s> Demonstrative pronoun (S 115). 

M Abbreviated; for pla'ntzanzan; phi- to re sick (S 112); -tz suffix indicating that object forms an 
inseparable part of the subject (j 33); -nxan exclusive plural (SS 24, 4). 
s* ni'ctca particle (S 131); -nl Inclusive plural (J 24). 

* Particle (S 127). 

s7 xatir to dib ($ 112); -0» direct object of third person (S 28). 
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kumi'ntc M xa'wll 88 trfLlfto." A'tsan" u to" kumi'ntc" 

not he die not arrow through. Thus I so I not 

si'n'xyun 48 tsiLli'tc 40 Llxmaya'aV 44 U I win 29 waa'tx 45 hItcu' B » 

want It arrow with killed he shall be." Then finally say (pi.) people, 

kllnk'yaV 48 ni'ctca 47 tE 88 ta 1 . 48 SVtsa 8 tu'na'a*. 48 u l w&d» 

it will be gone how this lives. Thus he will be Then now 

and seen invited. 

qa'tc^ntx 50 kltnkW* 1 . 61 H w&n" LllLlwa'xam. 53 Llu'un. 88 

go (pi.) searchers. Then now he is approached. He got there. 

"Klaha'yu nanx 54 aHwa'wanx 65 hutcu u 'stc 58 Llaya'tc." 57 Kumi'ntc 31 

"Invited art thou, also about thou tun to place to." Not 

a'mhatc 58 ha 1 . u l tca'xa u t 58 4 • tcfn ants 60 hitc. u l s^tertc 41 

willing his mind. So goes back and goes home that man. And thus 

Llwa a n. 82 "Kumi'ntc 88 a'mhatc 88 ha 1 ." S^tsl'tc 61 Llwa'n 88 ants 80 

relates. "Not willing his mind." Thus relates that 

bite. Ya a 'xa i18 hutcu' u88 Lla ,a14 ants 80 tEmu'™ 1 . 84 4 waa'xam 81 

man. Much fun they (of) that assembly. Then is told 

ante 80 s K & 88 qa'tc'ntQx. 87 "Kuml'ntcinl 88 ana'xyun. 68 Ats* 

that who go will. "Not we give it up will. Whea 

xa'atOx, 71 u lnl 78 ana'xyQn." 88 Atsl'tc 78 Llonl'txa^nE. 74 

he die will, then we give it up will." Thus it is repeatedly said. 

« Particle of negation ($ 131). 

» xaH- to die; -M negative ($$ 63, 8). 

« M'Lfl abbow (S 98); -Ve adverbial ($$ 94, 9, 12). 

« a'toa thus ($ 121); -n 1st person singular (S 24). 

i* «J thkn ($ 125); -n 1st person singular ($ 24). a'tain «Jn fob that reason i ($ 125). Singular la- 
stead of plural ( S 139). Should have been a'Uanxan vlMnxan. 

« Hnxi- to DK8IRB (S 4); -iZn direct object of third person (§$ 24, 28, 8). 

*« Llxmai- to kill; -oa« future passive ($$ 56, 8). 

« tooo- to say; -te plural (§ 80). 

«• fc/inJ?f- to oo and look; -oa» future passive ($$ 66, 8). 

«* Particle ($ 131). 

« t- (f) to live, to beside; -ai verbalizing (§75). 

*» tiTn- to ;nvite; -aa* future passive ($ 66). 

»gate»-T0 8TABT, togo ($4); -te plural ($80). y 

« k!lnk'l- to oo and look; -f iJw< nominal (5 99). 

u LltJ- to come, to approach (SS 107, 112) ; -xam present passive (SS 66). 

" LiH- to arbivb, to come; -fln direct object of third person (SS 2$ 10). 

m t/a'- to invite; -at verbalizing (SS 75, 3); -tTn* passive (SS 58, 8); -nx 2d person singular (ff 24, 4). 

» Contracted; foraJ'<wi'tMU»na:($ 9); a'ldt likewise (SS 125,135); -awax intentional (SS 70, 8); -mx 
2d person singular (SS 24, 4). 

u MUca'* fun ($ 97); -fls locative case (SS 86, 9); -te local (S 90). 

w Lla'ot obound (S 133); -a locative case (SS 86, 8); 4c local (S 90). 

** a'mha willing; -tc possessive 3d person singular (S 88). 

•• icara- to turn back; -t present (SS 72, 2). 

•o Demonstrative pronoun (S 115). 

« 8*a'Ua thus (S 121): -itc modal (SS 94, 9). 

« UOn- to belate (S 112). 

« hate- to play; -tf» nominal (S 97). 

•* irmd- to assemble; -tZ»< nominal (SS 97, 9). 

» ww- to speak, to say; -xam present passive ($65). 

" Demonstrative pronoun (S 115). 

w qatcn- to go ($ 4); -tUx future ($ 73). 

« kumi'ntc not (S 131); -fi* inclusive plural (SS 24, 4). 

• anx- to give up; -yfin exhortative with direct object of third person (SS 41, 112). 

w Temporal adverb ($ 120). 

« arofl- to die; -ttta future (S 73). 

" «* then ($125); -nl inclusive plural (SS 24, 4). 

n a'tsa thus ($ 121): -Uc modal ($$ 94, 9). 

*« L!0n- to tell, to say; -Ux frequentative ($ 68); -o«*nE passive ($ 58). 
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U I win 29 Lloxa'xam 75 waa'xam* 5 ants 60 hitc. S u kwi'tc 76 tstnqlt 77 

Then finally is sent is told that man. Very poor 

ants 60 hitc Lloxa'xam. 75 "Hi ! 'sanx 78 Llwa'nisun." Kwinx 80 nictci'tc 81 

that man who is sent. "Well thou shalt tell him. Not thou w hat-like 

Llwa'nisun 79 mi'kla'na. 82 Llwa'nisunanx 88 s E atsi'tc, 61 'Si'n E xyut- 

shalt tell him bad-ly. Shalt tell him thou thus, 'Desire 

sanxan 84 il'utux 85 tlu'ts. 86 Tsi'klyanxan 87 sl'n'xytin 48 hutca'a".' 88 

we-thee come shall here. Very we want it fun shall be 

(had).' 

Atsi'tc'nx 89 Llwa'nisun. 78 Kwinx 80 Llwa'nisun 78 nri'kla'na. 82 

Thus thou shalt tell him. Not thou shalt tell him bad-ly. 

Ya^'xa'tc 80 ha 1 , tsi'klya 8 mi'kla." u l w&n 28 qa'tc'nt 91 ants 60 

Much his mind, very bad." So finally starts that 

hitc. Winx tsi'klya. 8 "Ll°wa'xan w ta'kin 83 iiu'." u l win 20 

man. He fears very. "Messenger I this I come." Then now 

wilwa 1 '. 94 "Nfctci'tcanx 95 wa^yaxa^ts 96 ants 60 il'uyaxP 97 — 

he assents. "What-like thee toldhe-thee that (who) came?"— 

"Kumi'ntc 88 nictci'tc 81 waVL 98 Txun 99 Llona'yutnE 100 s^tsi'tc: 61 

"Not what-like he said. Just I am told thus: 

'klaha'yu'nln.' 101 Atsi'tcfn 102 Llona'yQts. 108 'Tsi'klyanx 194 siVxyun 48 

'invited am l.» Thus me he tells heme. 'Very they want it 

» U6x- to bknd; ram present passive (55 66, 4) . 

" Modal adverb (5$ 121, 94). 

" Uinq!- to be poor; -t nominal ($ 104). 

** hl<s good; -a modal (§ 96) ; -nx 2d person singular (§ 24). 

" L.'6n- to tbll (| 112); -U durative (| 09); -fin direct object of third person (§ 28). 

» k&i not (S 131); -nx 2d person singular ($ 24). 

« nl'dca what ($ 131); -Uc modal ($$ 94, 9). 

« mi'fc/a bad (S 96): - % na modal ($ 94). 

» LJOn- to tbll (S 112); -is durative (§ 69); -Hn direct object of third person ($ 28); -nx 2d person 
singular (SS 24, 4). 

*ffwd- to desire; -iilsanxan direct object of first and second persons wk-thek (§{ 20, 8, and 
Table, p. 473). 

•* LW- to comb; -tUx future ($ 73). 

» Local adverb ($ 119). 

» Utl'klya veby (S 121); -nxan exclusive plural ($ 24). 

* hOie- to play, to havb fun; -aa* future passive (S 66). 

» atrf'te thus (55 121, 94); -** 2nd person singular (55 24, 4). 
m y&'xai much (S 121); -tc possessive 8rd person singular (§ 88). 
« qqlctir to stabt (S 4); -t present (S 72). 

« Contracted; fori/o'trattuoon (5 24); L/ftr- to send (§ 112); -ax nominal ($ 101); -nlst person singular 
(H 24, 4). 

m aa* this (S 115); -n 1st person singular (SS 24, 4). 

•* toUH- to apfibji, to agree, to ASSENT; -oi verbalizing (SS 75, 8). 

• ni'ctea what (5 131); -Ue modal (SS 94, 9); -nx 2nd person singular (SS 24, 4). 

m vxiar to sat; -yax past (S 74); -afito direct object of first and second persons (5 29). 

» £ifl- to comb; -yax past (S 74). 

m wuir to sat; -a«* negative (SS 53, 9). 

•» tea just (S 180); -n 1st person singular (| 24). 
«•• i.'On- to tbll; -a< verbalising ($ 75); -Qtnm passive (S$ 68, 8). 

i« */a*- to invite; -a< verbalizing (SS 75, 3); -fl'n* passive ($S 58, 8); -n 1st person singular (S 24). 
>« atH'te thus (SS 121, 94); -n 1st person singular (SS 24, 4). 

«•■ L/dn- to tell; -<i< verbalizing (S 75); -indirect object of first person and second persons (SS 29, 8, 
and Table, p. 480). 
«" Ut'kfya VEBY (S 121); -nx 8d person plural ($ 24). 
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iiwa'wax. 1 * S*at8l'tcln ,M L!°wa'x 107 ta'kln" iiu'."' S'aUI'tc 

intend to come Thus I messenger this I come."' Thus 

(thou). 

waa 1 '. 108 "IV'qtn 10Q waxa Q 'iriE no ta'kln ■» k laha'yu'nE ? " 1M - 

he says. "Something I be given* this I (who) am invited ? "— 

"Kumin'ntc 88 nlctcl'tc 81 wa a 'a fl tnE. 112 Txu 118 w&n 7 hutcu' 0114 

"Not anything is said. Just now have f on 

L!a /al . 4 SVtsa 8 tanx tls si'n'xyutnE 114 U'utux." M — "S'atsl'tc'nx 1 " 

many. Thus this thou art wanted come shall." — "Thus thou 

Llwa'nls, 118 'Si'nxlt 118 taqa ,f na. ,2 ° Ats 70 tE'q 120 waxa'yExayim, 121 H 

shalt tell, 'He wants something. When something be given to him, then 

win 89 U'atQx.' 85 S B atsI'tc E nx m waa'yats." 128 

finally he come will.' Thus thee tells he-thee." 

u l s^atsl'tc" waa' ants 60 a'i a q 128 hltc. "Txu 118 ya^xa'tc" 

Then thus says that one man. "Just much his 

ha 1 . S"atsI'tc M sl^'xya, 1 * nl'ctdm" 8 s'as" kl'xa'yun*" tis" 

mind. Thus he desires, because he kills thest 

hitc. A'tsa u l 28 ya^x^tc 80 ha 1 ." Atsl'tc 78 waa' ants 60 bite. 

people. That's why much his mind." Thus says that man. 

"Atsl'tc 78 waa'xam, 86 fc MEq !§Wa u . 127 HQya'Qltx 128 ha 1 , Tsfklya 1 

"Thus he is told, 'It will be danced Changed his mind. Very 

for him. (will be) 

pianya i 't!yfLn" 9 ha'tc/ 180 S^tsl'tc 61 waa 1 '. 108 'Ats 70 tEq" 6 

sorry continually for mind his.' Thus he says. 'When something 

h<TT> 

wa'xyaxa a mE, 181 u l U'atax." 88 S^tsl'tctn 108 wa^Vte." 188 

bo given to him, then he come will.' Thus me tells ho-me." 

>* LlH- to comb; -awax intentional (SS 70, 8). 

**8*aUl'tc7iiVB (SS 121, 94); -n 1st person singular ($$ 24, 4). 

i" Contracted; for Llowa'xax ($ 24); l.'6x- to bend (S 112); -ax nominal (§ 101). 

»woa- TO say; -a< verbalising (SS 76, 9). 

»• Wq pronominal particle (§ 128); -n 1st person singular (SS 24, 4). 

us wax- to give; -atons passive (S 88). 

ui fc/o'- TO invito (S 8); -at verbalizing ($ 75); -fl'tur passive (SS 58, 8). 

in waa- to say; -a*tns passive (S 58). 

»u Restrictive particle ($130). 

i" MUc- to have fun; -«« plural (| 79). 

i» took this (S 115); -nx 2d person singular (SS 24, 16). 

"« ttna*- to desire; -flfcur passive (SS 58, 8). 

Mt'aM'tc thus (SS 121, 94); -nx 2d person singular (SS 24, 4). 

«» L.'6n- to relate ($ 112); -Is durative (S 691. 

"» stnsi- to desire; -ai verbalizing (SS 75, 2); -i present (5 72). 

»» Pronominal particle (S 123). 

in Mis-heard for w&'xyaxahnE; wax- to give; -yax past denoting conditionality ($$ 74, 136); -a*mi 
passive (S 88). 

»» waa- to say; -a* verbalising (SS 75, 9); -HU direct object of first and second persons (S 29, Table, 
p. 466, $8). 

»» Numeral ($ 116). 

»* ttnxi- TO DESIRE (SS H2, 8). 

»» Particle (S 128). 

»* kHx- to disappear; -a< verbalizing (S 75); -tZn direct object of third person (SS 28, 8). 

»» mofl/- to dance; -In verbal (SS 81, 2); -aa* passive (J 66). 

i» hCya- to change; -Mix passive (S 39). 

i» Contracted; lor planyaiya'Uyun; phi- to be sorry (§ 112); -a* verbalizing (SS 75, 8); -oil freqoeo- 
tative (S 68); -tfn direct object of third person ($$ 28, 8). 

im ka\- mind, heart (S 98); -tc possessive 3d person singular (SS 88, 139). 

i» wax- to give; -yax past denoting conditionality (SS 74, 135), -afrmM passive (S 38). 

»» waa- to say; -aSts direct object of first and second persons ($ 29 and Table, p. 480). 
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u l win* qa'tc'nt 81 ants 60 hitc waha'. 188 "S E atsi'tc E nx 117 

Then now starts that man again. "Thus thou 

waVsun. 184 'Waxa'yimanx 185 qani'nah' Atsi'tc^nx 88 Llona'yun. 188 

ahalt tell him. 'Is given to thee knife.' Thus thou tell him. 

'iJ'mqanx 187 qa't^ntux, 67 klaha'yu'nanx. 64 Hutcu' wl114 L!a ,a14 

'Quick thou start shalt, invited art thou. Play many 

ya^'xa 1 ." Si'n'xya'nanx 188 U'utux.' 85 Atsl'tc^nx 88 Llona'yQn." 188 

much. Wanted art thou come shall.' Thus thou tell him." 

Ci'n'xyatlya 188 ante 60 hitc LlSxa'aV 40 "Qna'han 141 waa'yun. 148 

Thinks continually that man (who) sent will be. "I say to him. 

jJxu'yun 148 qna'han 141 ntctci'tc 81 waa'yun, 148 u l hl'nak! 1144 

Know it I what-like say to him, and right away 

qa't^ntOx." 67 u l win 88 qa'tc*nt 91 ants 60 hitc. "Qna'han 141 

he start will." Then now goes that man. " I 

waa'ytin, 142 u l hl'nak! 1144 qa'tc'ntQx." 67 

say to him, and right away he start will." 

Atsl'tc 78 ci'n'xyatlva 180 ants 60 hitc. u l xlnt u l iiu'. iiQ'un. 58 

Thus thinks continually that man. So he goes and arrives. He comes to him. 

"L!°wa'xan w ta'ktn 98 iiu'. Tsl'klyanx 145 si'n'xyu nE 148 iiwa'wax. 105 

" Messenger I this I come. Very thou art wanted intend to come. 

Ku 1 ya'tsac L!a ,al147 u l smu't' E tux 148 ants 60 Lla'" 4 hQtcu'". 08 

Pretty soon then end will that big fun. 

Atsl'tctn 108 waa'yQtnE. 148 Na'm E finx 150 tE'q. 180 Nlctci'tcanx 96 

Thus I am told. Mine thou relative. What manner thou 

tanx m ku"" a'mba'tl 1 " ha 1 ?" Atel'tc" waa'a°n. 1M "Ya"'- 

this thou not willing (thy) mind?" Thus he says to him. "Much 

xa ! txan 164 ha* 1 . SVtsan 18 * tE 88 kumfntc 88 a'mha 1 ^ 152 ha 1 . TxOn 88 

(think in my) mind. Thus I this not willing (my) mind. Just I 

» Temporal particle (S 126). 

im wo- to sat; -aU durative (SS 69, 9); -tin direct object of third person ($ 28). 

»» wax- to give; -at verbalizing (S 75); -ImM passive (SS 38, 8); -tut 2d person singular (§ 24). 

im L/0H- to relate; -o< verbalizing ($ 75); -Gn direct object of third person (SS 28, 8). 

>" Lt'mqa right awat (}J 120, 96); -nx 2d person singular (S 24). 

»» ftnxl- to desire; -WnE passive (SS 68t 8); -nx 2d person singular (S 24). 

i» dnaOr to think (S 4) ; -otfl frequentative (SS 68, 8, 7). 

»«• Uter to send; -oo* future passive (S 66). 

>« q- discriminative (§ 21); na'han personal pronoun 1st singular (S 118). 

>« woo- to say; -ai verbalizing (J 75); -fln direct object of third person (SS 28, 8). 

i** l/x»- to know; -Hi verbalizing (SS 76, 9); -Cn direct object of third person (SS 28, 8). 

»« Temporal adverb (S 120). 

«• tti'k'ya very (SS 121, 96) ; -nx 2d person singular (S 24). 

»«• sfnxi- to desire (S 4); -«*«* passive (SS 68, 8). 

ht Temporal adverb (S 120). 

»* tmoe- to end, to finish; -40x future (SS 73, 4). 

i« waa- to bay; -a< verbalizing ($ 75); -HtnM passive (SS 58, 8). 

"• Contracted; for na'irfliln'nx (S 15); nA I (S 113);-*mi relative (SS 67, 9); -f» possessive 1st singular 
(S 88); -nx 2d person singular (SS 24, 4). 

im Particle of negation (S 131). 

»*a'mha willing; -aifl possessive (SS 88, 9). 

"» waa- to say; -afrn direct object of third person (S 28). 

luyfr'xai much (5 121); -tx suffix indicating that object forms an inseparable part of the subject 
(S 83), -n 1st person singular (SS 24, 4). 

>** t'a'taa thus (S 121); -n 1st person singular (S 24). 
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k u na IM xa'wa'" si'n'xyutnE. 1 " SVtean 15 * u in 1M ya'xa'tl 1 " ha 1 ."— 

perhaps to die am wanted. Thus I and I much (think mind."— 

in my) 

"Kumi'ntc 88 s^tsftc, 81 txQnx 180 ya'xa m stVxyQtnE. 118 S K a'teanx ,i8 

"Not thus, just thou to see art wanted. Thus thou 

tE 88 klaha'yu'nE. 111 Txunx 160 w&n w ttf'sa 168 hawa'yimE 1 " ha 1 . 

this art invited. Just thee now well (towards) it is made mind. 

Te' q E nx lw waxa uf niE. no SVtsanx m tE 83 klaha'yu'nE. 111 Na'm E - 

Something thee it is given. Thus thou this art invited. Mine 

iinx 150 tE'q, 120 sVtsanx 1 * 2 tanx 116 Pkwa'yuts 186 qnk. m S'atsi'- 

thou relative, thus thee this thee fetch I-thee I. Thus 

tcin 106 ta'kin 98 ii'mqa 188 Uu'. Qani'nai waxa u 'manx. 169 SV- 

I this I quickly come. Knife is given to thee. Tho§ 

teanx 183 tanx 115 klaha'yu nE, in sVtsa 8 ta'ktn 98 Uu', nTctci- 

thou this thou art invited, thus this I come, became 

m'nx" na'm E I"> te'q." SVtaanx 1 " tE w iiu'uts m qna.'« 

thou me of relative. Thus thee this come I-thee L 

Srn'xyutsanx 178 qn& 1M hutca'wax. 174 SVtsanx 162 tE 88 Lfi'L!ututs. m 

Want I-thee I intend to play. Thus thou this approach I-thee. 

S^tsi'tcin 176 ha ! : kumi'ntc 88 k u nfc 158 tE«q 120 mi'kJa'na* 

Thus my mind, not perhaps something badly 

nlxHc. 177 A'tsan 41 tE 88 nl in Lloxa'xam." 76 — u Ha Q ! 179 Tsi'klyanx" 8 

thee to. Thus I this I am sent" — "Yes! Very thou 

nil'kla. Llxma'yanxin 180 si'n'xyuts. 181 SVtsan 158 ku lm a'mha^ 183 

bad. Kill they me want he-me. Thus I not willing (my) 

ha ! ." — "Kumi'ntc 88 k u nJl 166 8 E atsi'tc. ttl SVtsan ,M ta'kin 88 nl" 1 

mind." — "Not perhaps thus. Thus I . this I I 

i« Dubitative particle ($ 127). 

»MX0fl-T0DIE(SH2). 

«• «l then (| 125); -n 1st person singular ($ 24); s'a'Ua «J that's wht. 

im y&'xai much (| 121); -am possessive (SS 88, 9). 

«» ted just (| 180); -nx 2d person singular ($ 24). 

in yaz- to see (| 112). 

ia §M a 'tta thus (S 121); -nx 2d person singular (S 24). 

i« Alfe good; -a modal ($ 96), 

im fiaa- to make, to FINISH; -ai verbalising (SS 76, 8); -Im* passive (SS 88, 8). 

» Ufq something (S 128); -nx 2d person singular (SS 24, 4). 

>•• toJW- to take, to fetch (S 12); -ai verbalising (SS 76, 8); -tite direct object of first and seeood 
persons (S 29, Table, p. 480 and S 8). 

i« q. discriminative (S 21); na personal pronoun 1st singular (S 112). 

i" Modal adverb (SS 121, 96). 

i* wax- to give; -a*mB passive ($88); -nx 2d person singular (S 24). 

ito ni'cttfm because (S 128); -nx 2d person singular (SS 24, 4). 

m na personal pronoun 1st singular (S 113); -End relative (SS 87, 9). 

m £|0. to come; -UU direct object of first and second persons (S 29, Table, p 480, S 10). 

i7i iinxi- to desire; -CUanx direct object of first and second persons I-thee (S 29, Table, p. 473, S 6). 

w MUc- to play; -avax intentional (S 70). 

in l iq. to approach (S 107); -t present (S 72); -UU direct object of first and second persons (§ 29 and 
Table, p. 480). 

it* tPaUVtc thus (SS 121, 94); -In possessive 1st singular (| 88). 

177 Objective form of personal pronoun 2d singular (S 118). 

nt Personal pronoun 1st singular (S 118). 

iTt Particle of affirmation (S 131). 

w> i/xmf- to kill; -ai verbalizing (S 76); -nx 8d person plural (S 24); -n 1st person singular (SS 24, 4). 

i« slnxl- to desire; -UU direct object of first and second persons (SS 29, 8, Table, p. 480). 
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Lklxa'xam. 76 S'atsl'tc 81 nits, 183 ka 1151 nits 182 ni 178 L!o'xyaxa Q, nE. 188 

am sent. Thua If not, not conditional I had been sent. 

Qa'tc'ntunx 184 win!" 29 — "Qa'tc'ntuxan. 185 Wsanx 78 ma'nisuts 188 

8tart wilt thou now?" — "Go will I. Well thou shalt watch 

thou- me 

qni'xHs." 1 " S^atsl'tc" waa'a°n. IM "Ha°! ,w AtsI'tcin ,M ha'. 

thou." Thus he tells him. "All rightl Thus my mind. 

Kumi'ntc 34 k"na» M tE'q 12 * ml'kla'na" tE 3S hutcu'" 43 Lia'"." 4 — 

Not perhaps something bad-ly this fun big." — 

"Ha°, m qa'tc'ntuxan 1 " 5 wan. 19 Kami'ntc w wan" tE'q," xaO'- 

"Yes, start will I now. Not now something, die 

tQxan." lM S*atsi'tc M waa ,,,0 » "1 ^'qla't 1 * "Kumt'ntc M k u na 159 

if will I." Thus he says and starts. "Not perhaps 

win 28 s^tsi'tc. 81 Qa'tc'ntunx?" 184 Atsi'tc 78 waa'a^. 158 "Tsi'k!- 

now thus. Go wilt thou?" Thus he tells him. "Very 

yanx 145 qnk 188 si'n'xyuts. 181 ATttitunx 181 hutcu u 'stc." 68 Atsi'tc 73 

thee I like I -thee. Also shalt thou fun to." Thus 

waa'un. 182 "Qa'tdntQxan 188 win." 28 u l win 28 qa'ttfnt. 01 CiVx- 

he tells him. "Go will I now." Then finally he starts. Keeps 

yatlis 183 ants 80 hitc la'k°t!wi. 184 S B atsi'tc 81 ci'n'xyatSs. 188 

on thinking that man fetcher. Thus he thinks continually. 

Qa'tc'nta^x 185 win. 28 Liwi'tc w ax 188 win 28 xint. u la u x 187 s K atsitc 61 

Go they two now. "Approach, man- now go. So they two thus 

ner of, they two 

waa'xam. 85 "Xumca'ca u x 1M win. 28 Hlna'yun 188 win 28 tE 88 ml'kla 

are told. "Come they two now. He brings him now this bad 

hitc." Tc.ha^ya'xam^w&n. 28 W&n^tcl'n. T.Emtlma'xam 201 wan. 28 

man." Gladness was felt now. Finally he He is assembled about now. 

returns. 

"Tsl'klyanx 146 his tanx 115 iiu', ts'fl-mu't. Hu'tctunl 202 ya^xa." 208 

"Very thou good this thou comest, friend. Play will we much." 

w Particle (| 131). 

«• L.'Ox- to send; -yax past denoting conditional ity ({{ 74, 136); -aPnM passive ($ 68). 

»* Contracted; for qa'tc'ntHxanx ($ 24); qatcn- to go (| 4); 4Hx future (S 73); -nx 2d person singular 
<SS24,4). 

»» qatcn- to go (f 4); -tOx future ($ 78); -n 1st person singular (|{ 24, 4). 

'"• mdn- to watch; -is durative (| 69); -fits direct object of first and second persons (J 29,Table, p. 4gp). 

"* q- discriminative (| 21); nlarts personal pronoun 2d singular ($ 113). 

«* atsi'tc thus (If 121, 94); -?n possessive 1st singular ($ 88). 

w Jtafl- to die; -tdx future denoting conditionality (§§ 73, 136); -n 1st person singular (5$ 24, 4). 

"• hlq!- to start, to commence; -a< verbalizing ($$ 75, 9); -t present (| 72). 

im Contracted; for a'HUtHxanx (§ 24); a'Jdfl likewise (§$ 125, 135); -tUx future ($78); -nx 2d person 
singular (SS 24, 4). 

in xoaa- to say; -fin direct object of third person (| 28). 

» cinxl- to think ({ 4); -atli frequentative ($$ 68, 8); -Is durative ($§ 69, 9). 

im iakur to take, to fbtch; -f/urf nominal ($ 100). 

«•» qatcn- to go (§ 4); -t present (| 72); -a«x 3d person dual ($ 24). 

im tifl- to approach; -Uc modal (|$ 94, 8); ••ax transposed for -a*x 8d dual ($§ 24, 13) 

ur «* then (S 125); -a«* 3d dual (| 24). 

»* xutne- to approach, to come (| 108); -a«* 8d dual (| 24). 

>» Ala- to take along; -a< verbalizing (| 75); -fin direct object of third person (J$ 28, 8). 

*•* Abbreviated; f or te/Aa«cjraxxam (§16); tc!hac+- to feel glad (} 12); -yax past (5 74); -xam present 
passive ((§55,15). 

» trmfi- to assemble (J 107); -awm present passive (5 55). 

•■Contracted from h&'tctuxani (} 24); AtMo- to plat; -tux future (} 78); -til inclusive plural ($$ 24, 4). 

sMydfte- much; -a modal (} 96). 
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Atsi'tc 73 waa' ants 80 hltc. TEmu'tx 22 hltcu' u28 ants 80 Lla'* 1 . 4 Wa 12 * 

Thus says that man. Assemble (pi.) people those many. Although 

ya a 'xa llQ ants 80 hltc, u l ha^mut 208 qa'tc'nt 81 sqtfktcl'tc, 208 ants 60 L!a'* 4 

many those people, still all go now there to, manner, that crowd. 

La'nlsutnE 207 ants 80 hltc. "Tsi'klya 8 hid tanx 115 UQ / . Ya^xanxan 288 

Is called cod- that man. "Very good this thou comest. Much we 

tinually 

hQtcu 1 '. 209 HaOctans." 210 — "Ha G !" 178 S'atsl'tc 81 waa' ants 60 hltc 

have fun. Play will we two." — "All right!" Thus says that man. 

" Ya'q u hltunx, 211 kwInx 80 a u 'sTs. 212 Ya^'xanxan 208 hGtca 1 '." 208 Atsrtc 72 

" Look shalt thou, not thou sbalt sleep. Much we play." Thus is 

waa^sunE 218 ants 00 hltc. Wa'nwfts 2 ha'wa. 214 SPn'xyu'nE 148 

repeatedly told that man. Long ago it Is ready. It is desired 

tslfhm'tc 215 xawa'a", 27 a^stuxax. 218 Atsi'tc 78 ha'usImE. 217 "Ts'il-mu't, 

pitch with killed he shall when sleeper he Thus it is agreed. "Friend, 

be, will be. 

kwlnx^'sls. 212 Hu'tcttins." 210 Atsrtc 78 waWsu'nE. 218 "SVtsanx* 

not thou sleep con- Play will we two." Thus he is repeatedly told. " Thus thoa 

tinually. 

tanx I,6 kIaha'yutnB." ,M S"atsI'tc M waa"8utnB."* "Ya^xa' 1 * Lla'" 4 

this thou art invited." Thus he is told continu- " Many they 

ally. 

nlctcama^naru^ 220 ants °° tlyu'* 1 221 hutcu'* 1 . 222 K!lx » ts'q 120 hutca 1 ' » 

different (of) inhabitants games. Each some- fun 

those thing 

ujE nx 225 yJxa'yun. 228 SVtsanx 182 tanx 118 klaha'yiTnE. 111 Tsrk!y- 

and thou seest it. Thus thou this thou art invited. Very 

anxan 87 hl'sltl 227 ha 1 . Kumi'ntc 88 tE'q 120 ml'kla'na." 82 Atsi'tc 78 

we good is (our) heart. Not something badly." Thus 

wa'aisQ'nE. 218 TcFnta u228 hltc Liwa 1 ', 228 u l atsi'tc 78 waa'yusnE. 2 * 

he is repeatedly told. Whatever person comes. so thus he frequently was 

told (by htm). 

*" Particle (§128). 
» Numeral particle (§ 124). 

WsgattTHERE (§ 119); -tc local of motion (§90); -Itc modal (5 94). 
"Tin- to call by namr; -imitnM durative passive ($59). 
"•ydex-MUCH; -a modal ((96); -nxan exclusive plural ($24). 
*»hfitc- to play, to have fun; -Hi verbalizing (§ 76). 

"•Contracted; for h&'tctuxana (§ 24) ; hiitc- to play; -tQx future (§ 78); -na Inclusive dual (§§ 24. 4). 
«U Contracted; f or ya'q^hUHxanx (§ 2\)\yaq»*- to look (|8); *a< verbalizing (||75, 2); -tux future 
($ 73); -nz 2d person singular (§§ 24, 4). 
mom- to sleep (J 12); -is durative (§69). 
uiwaa- to bay; -aitu'nB durative passive (if 69, 9). 

**ha&- TO MAKE, TO HAVE BEADY (§ 112). 

"Wain pitch; -a locative case (§§ 86, 12); 4c adverbial (§90). 

**a*8- to sleep (§ 12); -tux future denoting conditional ity (§§ 73, 136); -ax nominal (§ 101 \. 

*"ha* yes (§ 131); -Ha durative (§§ 69, 9); -*toe passive (| 38). 

n"*/a f - to invite; (§ 8); -ai verbalizing (§ 75); -fifttt passive (§§ 68, 8). 

"•woo- to speak; -ahutnx durative passive (§§ 69, 9). 

**rtictcamai'ncd'- diffebent; -u»< plural (§ 79). 

»ta<-TO live (§ 2); -£»< nominal (§§ 97, 8). 

«Aiito- to play, to have fun; -«»< nominal (§ 97). 

b> Numeral particle (§ 124). 

***hutc- to have fun; -ai nominal (§98). 

*BuJ then (§ 125); -nz 2d person singular (§§ 24, 4). 

*»yaz- to bee (§ 12); -at verbalizing (§ 76); -an direct object of third person (§§28, 8). 

» hU good; Atl possessive (§ 88). 

••pronominal particle (§123). 

»lifi- to come; -at verbalizing (§§ 76, 8). 

aotoaa- to bay; -at verbalizing ($ 75); -tisn* durative passive (§§ 69, 8). 
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"Tsl'klya* his tanx" 8 Lia', tsll'mu't. Wb 1m4 yfi'tsa m ants" 

"Very good this thou come, friend. Although longtime that 

L!a /|U , 4 u l xnl^nls. 232 Ya'q u hltunx." 211 u l s^tsl'tc 81 waVsunE. 218 

crowd, still does continually. Look aha It thou. " Then thus he 1b told repeatedly. 

"SVtsanxan 1 " klaha'yQts.* 84 Ya"xa ,l » hutcu' wi "« s Wan" hlna'a u » 5 

"Thus we Invite we-thee. Much fun." Finally he taken 

will be 

tdk™ ants w hQtou' u » Lla" 1 . 4 Sqa ! k M7 hina'a u . M5 Ma'ltcu'nE 2 * 1 

where that fun great. There he taken Fire is made (in) 

will be. 

ants 80 hltsl' 1 . 230 Wa 1804 yfkt 248 ants* hltsl' 1 , 389 4 ta'qnfs 

that house. Although big that house, Btill full 

hlta'stc. 341 Stlm 343 ya'q u ha't 243 ants 00 hltc. "Ti'k B nxan 244 

people with. There looks that man. "Here we 

ta'nxan 248 hutcu 1 ', 209 ta'nxan 348 klaha'yuts 334 qn4." 187 EW'qmas 348 

these we play, these we inyite we-thee I." Alongside 

tl'xam 347 iiya'watc. 348 Qla'Il ants 80 Uya'a*. 349 "Yaxaa'wltc 380 

he is seated fire at Pitch that fire. "Multitude kind of 

L!a /ai4 hltc yaVWtan." 351 Atsl'tc 73 crn ! xyat!ls 198 ants 80 hltc. 

many people look at now L" Thus keeps on thinking that man. 

Ma'ltcu'nE 238 ants 80 hltsl' 1 . 238 "Kwlnx 80 a u 'sls 313 ts'Il'mu't. Atsl'tc 73 

Fire is built (in) that house. " Not thou always sleep, friend. Thus 

ta'nxan 245 waa'ydts 122 qn& 187 iiwa'wanx." 383 — "Ha a ! 179 tsl'klyan 353 

these we tell we-thee I intend to come thou."— "All right! very I 

hl'sitl 337 ha 1 . Yaq^yaVaxan^hatcu^stcWLlaya'." 265 Atsl'tc 73 wa'aV 88 

good (my) mind. Intend to look I fun at great at." Thus says continually 

ants 80 hltc. Ha ! 'qroas 248 tl'xam 247 Llya'wa. 357 Ya'q u hIsu x nE. 258 

that man. Close by he is seated fire. He is continually watched. 

» Temporal adverb (§ 120). 

» xnhm- to do; Am durative ( $ 69). 

» s'a'Ua- thus ( $$ 121, 96); -nxan exclusive plural ($ 24). 

wit/o'- tointitb ($3);-a< verbalising (§75); -fits direct object of first and second persons (§29, 
Table, p.4S0, § 8). 

»• kin- to take along; -aa» future passive ($ 66). 

"•Particle ($131). 

» Local adverb (5 119). 

w maUc- to burn: -fi'n* passive (| 68) . 

» See S 98. 

mo 8ee S 104. 

•u hUu's locative form of hUc ($ 86); -ic adverbial (| 90). 

** Local adverb (| 119). 

*» yaqu*. to look (§ 3); -ai verbalizing ($$ 76, 9); -t present (5 72). 

»h m herb ($ 119); -nxan exclusive plural ($$ 24,4). 

**<<*»* this ($ 116); -nxan exclusive plural (§§ 21, 16). 

«• Local adverb ($ 119). 

ht tat to bit ($ 2); -xam present passive ($ 66). 

m> Llya'au firm ($ 97); -a locative case ($$ 86,8); -tc local (§ 90). 

*» See $ 97 

*» yax- many; -anwi nominal (§ 97); Ate modal ($$ 94, 9). 

Wyaqv'- to look; ($3); -at verbalizing ($76); -^present ($ 72); -tin direct objectof third person ($ 28)« 

w Contracted from Liwa'waxanx ($24); i.fi-TO comb; -awax intentional ($$ 70, 8); -nx 2d person 
singular ($$ 24, 4). 

«• UH'k.'ya very ($ 121); -n 1st person singular ($24). 

m yaqu'- to look (§ 3); -avjax intentional ($$ 70, 8); -n 1st person singular ($$ 24, 4). 

**L!a'oi particle ($133); -o locative case ($$ 86, 8). 

*m waa- to say; -a*« durative ($$ 69, 9). 

■» Llya'au fire ($97); -a locative ease ($$ 86, 8). 

*• yaq*'- to look (J 3); AsunM durative passive (§$ 59, 9). 
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Wusya'a ! st 259 ants 60 ml'kla hitc. LllLlwI'sOtnE 260 wan.* 9 "Kwlnx 88 

Begins to feel that bad man. He is continually now. "Nottboa 

sleepy approached 

a u 'sls, 212 ya'q u h!s E nx. 281 A'tsanxan 282 ta'nxan 245 waa'yute 122 

always sleep, always look thou. Thus we these we tell we-thee 

Uwa'wanx. 252 Kwlnx 80 a^sls, 212 ya'q^Is^x. 261 Atsi'te 78 

intend to come thou. Not thou sleep always, watch always thou. Thus 

tanx 115 klaha'yu nE. M1 HWnxan 288 hawa^tx^ha 1 ." WusyaVst 2 * 

this thou art invited. Good we make our heart." Begins to feel sleepy 

ants 80 mTck'la 1 . 285 Ya / q u hlsu nE. 288 Ha'usIniE 288 ants 80 tslain. 

that bad man. He is constantly watched. Is made ready for him that pitch. 

SVna'tc 287 xawa'a". 27 Ll'wIs u< nE 288 ants 80 mEq!yu' u28Q Lla'* 1 . 4 

That with killed he will be. He is constantly those dancers many. 

approached by 

"Ha'^tcya, 270 ts'fl-mu't, mtltci'xmlnx." 271 Atsl'tc 72 waVsu'nE. 211 

"Shore-like from, friend, thou mayest get burned." Thus he is constantly toJd. 

"Kwlnx 80 a u 'sls 212 ts'tt'mu't."— "Wusya'a'stfn." 272 MEq!vu' o2i8 

"Not thou always sleep friend." — "Begin to feel sleepy I." Dance (pi.) 

Lla'* 4 A^s. 273 "Ha^qa^cya^^mfltcrxmlnx." 271 TcIha^cIsutnE. 274 

many. He sleeps. "Shore-like from, mayest get burned Gladness is constantly 

thou." felt. 

SVtsa 8 xawaV. 27 WusyaVst 288 wan. 29 Atsl'tc 78 waVsutnE, 211 

Thus killed he will be. He begins to sleep finally, Thus he is constantly told, 

ctTxIsutnE."* "H^'qa'teya," mfltci'xmlnx." m Ku ,1M cfTxiL** 

he is shaken con- "Shore-like from, mayest get burned Not he moveanot. 

stantly. thou." 

u lwan n qaa'xam 277 ants 80 LHyaxa*'* 1278 tslaln. MEq!yu ,u28 » 

So finally is brought in that boiled pitch. Dance (pi.) 

L!a /a1 . 4 " Ha'^a'tcya" ta'tl-mu't." Ku" si kwl'sil, ,M tsl'k!ya» 

many. " Shore-like from friend." Not wakes up not, very 

a u sf's. 278 Atsl'tc 78 waa'. ''A'nxa^tsatcf. 280 Llyaxa'waxan 281 a u sa / wax." 282 

he sleeps. Thus he says. " Leave alone you-me. A while intend I sleep intend." 

"•uwsl- to feel sleepy; -a* verbalizing (§75); -tt inchoative (f 66). 

ff»il(i- to approach (J 107); -Uutnx durative passive (§§ 69, 8). 

myaqu* -to look (§ 3); -Is durative (§ 69); -nx 2d person singular (§§ 24, 4). 

**a't»a thus (| 121); -nxan exclusive plural (5 24). 

**hV9 good; -nxan exclusive plural (§5 24, 4). 

•MAafi-TOMAKE; -aMx suffix indicating that object forms an inseparable part of the subject (|$S3,S). 

••See § 98. 

**ha'u8 ready, done; -ims passive (§ 88). 

**tPai'na re, that one (§ 116); -ic adverbial (5 90). 

**Llu- to approach; -iau'nE durative passive (§§ 69, 8). 

**maq!L to dance; -ft* nominal (§5 97, 8). 

WAaty shore (§119); -aUc modal (§94); -ya local (§98). 

mrnaltc- to burn (f 12); -fccmf intransitive exhortative (§ 63); -f future passive (§§ 66, 9); -ax 2d 
person singular (§24). 

**wiuH~ to feel sleepy; -a< verbalizing (§75); -$t inchoative (§ 66); -nlst person singular (§§ 24. 4). 

«"cw«- to sleep (§§ 12, 108). 

**tc!hac*- to be glad (§ 12); -UHtfiE durative passive (§ 69). 

**cU'z- to shake, to move; -UutnM durative passive (§ 69). 

v*eUxr to move, to shake; -*J negative (§ 63). 

Wqaa- to enter; -xam present passive (§ 65). 

«L/Le«- to boil (§§ 112, 7); -a*»< nominal (§§ 97, 9). 

**ct0is- to wake up; -U negative (§63). 

«" anz- to let alone; -auUatct direct object of first and second persons you- Me (§29, Table, p. 473, and 
II 24, 4). 

« llyax- a while (§§ 126, 135); -awax intentional (§70); -n 1st person singular (§§ 24, 4). 

•*a*»- to sleep (§ 12); -atoax intentional (§ 70). 
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U L wan* 9 ci'^xyaxam 298 s'atsl'tc: 91 "Qa'l 284 wan 29 a^stux." 285 

Then now it was thought thus: "Let now he sleep shall." 

La'qwls 289 ants 90 tslaln Ll'yaxa*'* 1 . 278 Atsi'tc 73 waa'xam, 95 "Qa 1 ! 294 

Bolls con- that pitch boiled. Thus it is said, "Let 

tinually 

wan M a-'stux."* Ha'Vtcya,™ tsll-mu't." Ku' m cfl-xll.™ u l 

now he sleep shall. Shore, manner, from, friend." Not he moves not Then 

wSn 29 xu u n. 

now he snores. 

H^'mut* * Lla" 14 tB'q m tokwI'xam. MT Tclmtca'mf 2M lokwrxam. 1 

All many something is seized. Axes are seized. 

Ka'stftux, 299 u l txu 118 tcimtca'myatc 290 xawa'a u . 27 u l wdn 29 xu u n. 

Get up will he, then just ax with killed he will be. And now he snores. 

Lkla'atc 291 Laa' xu u n. u l w&n 29 hau'tx 299 hltcu'". 29 Tsl'klya* 

Open his month he snores. Then finally quit (pi.) people. Very 

tcIma'nlsu'nE. 298 "Ltxmlya'yunanl. 394 SVs*nl 296 k! ! xa'yuts, 299 u l 

he is watched " Kill him will we. He us kills he-us, so 

constantly. 

sVtsanl 297 Llxmiya'yun." 299 Lokwl'xam 287 w&n^ants 90 Ll'yaxa '* 1 . 278 

thus we kill will him." Is seized now that boiled (pitch). 

"Ha^tcya 270 fctfl'mu't, mtitcl'xmlnx." 271 Kumf'ntc" cM-xfl. 279 

"Shore-like, from friend, mayest get burned thou." Kot he moves not 

»1 wan 29 xwakl'tc 299 ti'xam 247 ants 90 i^yaxa*'* 1 . 279 Tc!ha u cu' w,80 ° 

So now head on is placed that boiled (pitch). Glad are (pi.) 

ants 90 Lla'* 4 S*k M ata's 801 ante 90 maqll'nutnE. 802 Huya'ultx 129 

those many. He only that it is danced for. Is changed on 

(one) him his 

» cfnxJ- to think (S 4); -yaz past ($$ 74, 8); -xom present passive (SS 65, 15). 

w Exhortative particle (| 129). 

as a$u- to sleep (§12); -tuz future (§ 73). 

** laq*~ to boil; -is durative ( SS 69, 8). 

v Instead of lokwl'xam (SS H t 14); laku- to take; -a< verbalizing ($§ 75, 2); -zam present passive 
(S 55). 

»8ee$109. 

» tost- to get up; -tux future denoting conditionality ($$ 78, 136, 4). 

ao tctmtca'ml ax ($ 109); -a locative case (SS 86, 8) ; 4c adverbial (| 90). 

w tt/ao- to open one's mouth; -tc possessive 3d singular (| 88). 

*** hau- to quit; 4x plural ($80). 

*** Icim&n- to watch; -isu'n* durative passive ($ 59). 

*M£/xmi- to kill; -a* verbalizing (SS 76, 8); -yun exhortative with direct object of third person 
(If 41, 8); -*J inclusive plural (SS 24, 4). 

•* **a's he (S 115); -n* inclusive plural (SS 24, 4). 

** ifc/te- to disappeab; -a< verbalizing ($ 75) ; Htfs direct object of first and second persons ($ 29, Ta- 
ble, p. 480, and § 8). 

*" **o'fca thus (SS 121, 96); -til inclusive plural (S 24). 

•« L/xmi- to kill; -a < verbalizing (SS 75, 8); -yun exhortative with direct object of third person 
(§5 41, 9). 

sm xivatt' locative form of xw&'ka head (§ 86); -tc local ($ 90). 

•*>tc/hacu- to feel glad (5 12); -fi»< plural ($79). 

w Restrictive particle (5 130). 

w> mag/I- to dance; -in verbal ($$ 81, 9); -utrts passive (f 58). 
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ha 1 sVtsa. 8 SVtsa 8 ants 60 mEq!yQ' u288 iJa'* 1 . 4 u l wan 28 skwaha'. 3 " 

mind thus. Thou those dance (pi.) many. Then finally he standi op. 

Lokwi'xam 287 ante* i^yaxa*'* 1 . 278 u l stim 242 8kwaha a,wiS04 L!a' d< 

Is seized that boiled (pitch). And there stand (pi.) many 

ha^mut 208 ants 80 tcimtci'mya. 808 Wa l204 ya^xa 118 tis'q, 120 1 

all those axes with (are). Although much something, rtffl 

pi'QmE. 808 u l kumfntc 88 kwi'sll. 278 " Qwa"nytix 807 tEmi'" 8 

noise is made Still not he wakes up not "Pour it it is better 

with it. 

Laaya'tc!" 808 u i win 88 qa'nl'xamlmE. 810 Txfi 118 mi'ltclstx 811 Laa f . 

mouth intol" So now it is poured into Just begins to burn mouth- 

(his mouth). his 

Stim 248 Lla'* 4 ma'qlis. 812 Ml'ltcist 818 ants 80 hitc. MMtc!stx ,u 

There many keep on dancing. Begins to burn that man. Begins to born his 

h^'mut 206 hl'qu 1 . Stim 242 win 28 yakH'tcyaxam 814 xwa'kate" 5 

all hair. There finally was cut into pieces head his 

tdmtca'myatc. 280 Stim 242 tqu'nis 818 ants 80 mi'kla hitc. Xa°wf- 

axwith. There diffuses smoke that bad man. Killed 

constantly 

xamyax 817 tE 88 mi'kla hitc. 

was this bad person. 



Sqa ! k M7 win 28 ata's 801 hawa 1 '. 818 Ku 1181 


j£ta in 


sVtsa 1 


There now only it ends. Not 


u 


thus 


xa'wa ft xa u tnE, 818 u l nkts 182 tsl'klya 8 mi'kla 


Lb,".* 


SVtsa" 


he had been killed, then conditional very bad 


world. 


Tboa 


xa u wl'xamyax 817 mi'kla hitc. S'atei'tc 81 


win 28 


ata's** 


was killed bed man. Thus 


finally 


only 


wa'nwltsaxax 820 ntctctma'miL 821 SqaHt 287 win 28 


smlt'u 1 '. 


912 


old-timers (of) custom. There finally 


it ends. 





M 8kwa'- TO STAND (§$ 3, 112). 

»* ikwa'- to stand (S 8); -a«*< plural (| 79). 

ms tcimtcafmt ax (S 109); -a locative case (IS 86, 12, 8). 

»*pia- to make noise; -tint* passive (SS 38, 9). 

*» qH'n- TO pour (SS 7, 112); -yHz imperative with indirect object of third person (J 43). 

»• Exhortative particle (5 129). 

"* Laaya' locative form of Laa' mouth ($ 86); -tc local ($ 90). 

n *q&n- to poub; -I (a<) verbalising (SS 75, 2); -xam present passive (5 55); -fmx passive (5 35). 

«» Contracted from ml'ttcUt*lx ($ 15); matte- to burn ($ 8); -st inchoative (SS 66, 4); -tz suffix indi- 
cating that object forms an inseparable part of the subject ($ S3). 

*" maqH- to dance; -is durative (SS 69, 9). 

«« matte- to burn ($ 8); -tt Inchoative (SS 66, 4). 

«« Contracted from yOklVityaxxam (§ 15); yd*/- small; -Uc modal (S 94); -yax past (S 74); <am 
present passive (SS 55, 57). 

"» xuti'ka head; -tc possessive 3d singular ($ 88). 

™tqunl'i smoke ($ 98); -U durative (SS 69, 9). 

mt xofl- to die; -at verbalizing (SS 75, 2, 8, 11); -xamyax past passive (5 57). 

«• haUr to end, to finish; -a< verbalizing (SS 75, 8). 

no Evidently for xa'HyaxafltnM; xaO- to die; yax past denoting conditionallty (SS 74, 136); -cftal 
passive (S 58). 

Mutf'nuUi long ago ($ 120); -ax nominal (SS 101, 108). 

*» See S 103. 

ks tmae- to end, to finish (S 12); -<H verbalizing (S 75). 
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[Translation] 

(It happened) long ago. The world was very bad long ago. 
Everywhere it was so, and this was the cause of it: A bad person was 
devouring (the people). Grizzly Bear was devouring them long ago. 
Whenever a man went out hunting, he would kill and devour him. 
Many people felt sorry because of that. So one day the people came 
together and tried to devise some remedy. (They all agreed that 
Grizzly) must be killed. For that reason they came together.. Then 
the chiefs of that region said, " We feel very sorry, but how are 
we going to kill him? He can not be killed by means of arrows: 
hence we don't want to kill him with an arrow." Then finally some- 
one suggested to go and see how Grizzly lived, and to invite him (to 
come to the meeting-place). So one man went in search of him. And 
(when the messenger) came to Grizzly's residence, (he said,) " You, too, 
are invited to come to the play-grounds." But Grizzly Bear was not 
willing to go: hence the messenger went back, and, upon returning, 
related thus: " He does not want (to come)." (In the mean while) the 
people who had assembled had lots of fun. (Then after a while an- 
other messenger was sent), and the man who was about to go was told 
thus: "We won't give up. When he is dead, then we will give up." 
Thus it was repeatedly asserted. 

Then finally the man was ordered to go. He was a very poor man. 
"Speak to him carefully, don't tell him anything bad. Tell him thus: 
4 We want you to come here. We are going to have lots of fun. ' Thus 
you shall tell him. Don't tell him anything bad. He is shrewd and 
very bad." Then that man started out, thinking (a great deal) to him- 
self, for he was very much afraid (of Grizzly). (And when he came to 
Grizzly, he said,) " I come here as a messenger." (He then told him bis 
mission and departed. Not long afterwards Grizzly's friends came to 
visit him and inquired about the messenger's mission). One of them 
said, " What did the man tell you who came (here) ?" — " He said nothing 
(of importance). I was simply informed that 1 am invited (to some 
games). Thus he told me: 4 People want you to come very much. 
For that purpose I came here as a messenger.' " (After a while an- 
other messenger was sent to Grizzly, requesting him to come at once.) 
Then (Grizzly) said thus (to the messenger): "Will anything be 
given to me, if 1 come?" — "Nothing was said (about that). People 
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are just playing, and that's why you are invited to come," (Then 
Grizzly said), "You tell them thus: 'He wants something. If some- 
thing be given to him, then he will come.' Thus he says to you." 

(The messenger went back to his people and told them what Grizzly 
said). And he (furthermore) said, "He is shrewd. He thinks (of 
not coming), because he has killed (so many) people. That's why he 
is shrewd." Thus the messenger said. "He was (evidently) told (by 
some friend) that a dance had been arranged for the purpose of 
changing his (mean) disposition, and that everybody dislikes him. 
That's why he replied, 'If something be given to him, then he will 
come.' That's why he told me (so)." 

Then another messenger went to Grizzly. "You tell him thus: 
'A knife will be given to you.' Thus tell him. c You shall start right 
away, you are invited to come. Many people are playing (there), 
and it is desirable that you should come.' Thus you tell hira." And 
that messenger kept on thinking, "I will speak to him. I know 
what to tell him, so that he will start right away." Then the mes- 
senger started. "I will speak to him, and he will start right away.'' 
Thus he was thinking as he kept on going. Finally he came to (Griz- 
zly, and said), "A messenger I come. You are wanted very much. 
Pretty soon the games will come to an end, and for that reason 1 was 
told (to come here). You are my relative. Why don't you want to 
go?" And (Grizzly) answered him thus: "1 am wise, that's why I 
don't want to go. It seems to me that I am simply wanted (there) 
to be killed. That's why I am wise." — "Not so, they want you to see 
(the fun). For that purpose (only) you are wanted. Their intentions 
toward you are good. A present will be given to you. For that 
reason you are invited. You are my relative, hence I (came to) fetch 
you. That's why I came quickly. A knife will be given to you, 
because you are invited. I came right away, since you are my 
relative. The reason why I came to you is because I want you to 
have some fun. That's why I came to you. I don't think that any- 
thing bad will happen to you. That's why I was sent." (And Grizzly 
answered,) "Yes, you are a bad man. They want to kill me, that's 
why I don't want (to go)."— "I don't think (it will be) thus. (Not) 
for that purpose I wasjsent. If it were as you say, I should not have 
been sent. Will you go now?" — " I shall go. You will have to take 
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good care of me." And (the messenger) said thus to (Grizzly): 
"All right, I don't think that anything bad will happen (to you) on 
the part of those who play (there)." — "All right, I will go. I don't 
care, even if I die." Thus said (Grizzly) as he started. " I don't 
think (it will be) as (bad as you imagine). Are you coming?" Thus 
said (the messenger) to him. "I should very much like to have you, 
too, at these games." Finally (Grizzly) said, "I will go." So he 
started. And the man who came to fetch him was thinking continually. 
He was thinking thus. 

Now they two kept on going; and when they were almost there, 
the two (chiefs) were told, "They two are coining. He is bringing 
that bad man." So everybody was glad; and when he arrived, people 
assembled about him. "It's very good that you came, O friend I We 
shall have a great deal of fun." Thus everybody said (to him). Many 
people assembled (around him). Although there were many of them, 
still they all went there (to Grizzly), shouting, "It's very good that 
you came. We will play a great deal. We two will play." (Then 
Grizzly would say,) "All right." — "You shall watch (us). YoushaVt 
sleep. We will play a great deal." Thus he was constantly told. 
(Everything) had been made ready long ago. It had been decided to 
kill him with pitch during his sleep. Thus it had been agreed upon. 
"Friend, don't sleep! we two will play." Thus people kept on telling 
him. " For that reason you were invited." Thus he was told. " Peo- 
ple who live here know different kinds of games, and you will witness 
all kinds of fun. For that purpose you have been invited. We are 
well disposed (towards you). No mishap will befall you." Thus he 
was constantly told. Whoever came in would tell him thus. " It's 
very good that you came, O friend ! You will see, they will play for 
a long time." And he would (also) be told, "That's why we invited 
you. There is going to be a great deal of fun. " 

At last he was taken to the play-grounds. A fire was started in 
the house, which, although very large, was nevertheless full of people. 
Grizzly Bear was looking there. "Here we play, those who have 
invited you." He was seated near the tire, which consisted of pitch. 
"It seems to me 1 see (too) many people." Thus Grizzly was think- 
ing. And the fire in the house kept burning. "Don't sleep, O 
friend! (Not) for that purpose we asked you to come (here)." — "All 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 40 
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right! I am glad. 1 intend to watch the fun." Thus Grizzly was 
saying, seated close to the fire. He was constantly watched. 

(After a while) he began to feel sleepy. Then people kept on 
approaching him, (saying,) * * Don't sleep, look on ! For that purpose we 
invited you. We have abandoned all our hatred." (Again) he began 
to feel sleepy, (and again) he was constantly watched. The pitch with 
which he was going to be killed was made ready; while many dancers 
went to him, (saying,) " Move away from the fire, you may get burned, 
friend!" Thus they were telling him. " Don't sleep, friend P' — "I 
feel sleepy." People kept on dancing, while he began to fall asleep. 
"Move away from the fire, you may get burned!" Everybody was 
glad, because he was going to be killed. At last he began to sleep. 
Then people kept on shaking him, saying to him thus: " Move away 
from the fire, you may get burned!" But he did not move. So the 
boiling pitch was brought in, while the people kept on dancing (and 
saying), "Move away from the fire, friend!" But he did not get up. 
He was very sleepy, and (merely) said, " Leave me alone! I intend to 
sleep a while." So the people thought thus: "Let him sleep." And 
while the pitch kept on boiling, they said, "Let him sleep. Move 
away from the fire, O friend!" But he did not move, and (soon) com- 
menced to snore. 

Then people took hold of all kinds of things. They seized axes, 
(because it had been decided that as soon as) he should wake up, they 
would kill him with an ax. He was snoring, keeping his mouth wide 
open. Then the people got ready. They watched him closely. 
"We will kill him, because he has killed (so many of) us." Then the 
boiling pitch was seized, (and one man shouted,) "Move away from 
the fire, friend, you may get burned I" But he did not move. Then 
they held the boiling pitch over his head, and everybody was 
glad, for the dance had been arranged with the purpose in view of 
getting rid of (the consequences of) his mean disposition. For that 
purpose so many people had been dancing. Finally (one man) stood 
up and took hold of the boiling pitch. And around Grizzly there 
were standing many armed with axes. They made noise with all 
kinds of implements, but he did not wake up. (Then one man said,) 
"Better pour it into his mouth!" So it was poured into his mouth, 
which began to burn (right away). And the people kept on dancing, 
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(as Grizzly Bear) was consumed (gradually) by the fire. His hair got 
burned, and then his head was cut into pieces with an ax. And while 
suffering death, he was constantly diffusing smoke. 

Here (the story) ends. If (Grizzly Bear) had not been killed, this 
would have been a very bad place. Thus that man was killed. Such 
was the custom of people living long ago. Here at last it ends. 

Invocation of Rain 1 
K!u x wina !/ tx 3 Lla'* 1 . 8 Ya^xa 1 u'lti 4 Llayd's. 5 Na'qutyax 6 

Ice (has on) its (body) world. Much snow ground on. Cold became 

Lla*", 8 k!u x wlna" T Lla'* 1 .' Ku' 8 ni'ctca* qa'tcwll 10 ants" L!a"*. s 

universe, Ice has world. Not how drink not that crowd. 

PaTu 13 ata's 13 u l 14 qatcu l 'txa u tnE. 18 Haya'mut 16 h'yktc 17 qatcu 1 '- 

Well only then it is drunk from. All people drink 

txa fl n. w Wa IM » ya a 'xa' hitc, "1" sqa'k* qateu"tx» Tci'wa" "1" 

(from) it. Although many people, still there drink (pi.). Water on then 

k!u x wina ! '. 7 Ku 18 nt'ctca 8 tcaJtci'tc 38 nl'ctcil 24 ants 11 tiyu /wi . 25 

ice appears. Not manner where manner go not those inhabitants. 

Qa u xa ! 'x w klu'wlniyu's* 7 qatc E natu' u28 ants 11 hitc iJa'* 1 . 8 u l 14 

Top along ice on go (pi.) those people many. Then 

win 29 tExmil'a'm! 80 iJxu'ytin 81 ants 11 wa'nwitsaxax 82 nlctcIma e mu. M 

now people old know it that long ago people custom. 

> See Leo J. Frachtenberg, Lower Umpqua Texts (Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, vol. iv, pp. 76 et teq.) 

» k.'iawin- ice (J 12); -aUs suffix indicating that object forms an inseparable part of the subject 
(183). 

• Particle (§ 133). 
< SeeS 98. 

*Lfa'ai ground (§ 133); -As locative case (SS 86, 9, 8). 

• naqut- to be cold; -yax past (| 74). 

' k!u*win- ice (S 12); -a< verbalizing (§ 76). 

• Particle of negation ($ 131). 

• Particle (§ 131). 

» qatcii- to drink; -if negative (SS 68, 8). 

i! Demonstrative pronoun (| 116). 

» 8ee $ 97. 

» Restrictive particle (§130). 

" Conjunction (| 125). 

" qattil- to drink; -«< verbalizing (§§ 75, 9); -tx plural (| 80); -ctonm passive ($ 68). 

«• Discriminative form of hai'mOt all ($$ 111, 124). 

« Discriminative form of hitc person (SS 111, 7). 

»» qcUcH- to drink; -Hi verbalizing (| 75); -tx plural (| 80); -a^n direct object of third person ($ 28). 

» Particle (J 128). 

» Local adverb (§ 119). 

« qatcUr to drink; -Hi verbalizing ($$ 75, 9); tx plural (| 80). 

n fci water (J 88); -a locative case ($| 86, 8). 

» Particle (§S 181, 94, 108). 

** ni'dca manner ($$ 131, 135); -U negative (SS 53, 9). 

* ta<-, «- to live (1 2); -4to< nominal ($$ 97, 8). ' 
•• qa»z high, top (S 119); -cSz local (5 92). 

» Jt/u*K*'nt ice (SS 98, 12); -fls locative case (SS 86, 8). 
» qatctir to GO ($ 4); -t present (SS 72, 4); -tf « plural ($ 79). 

* Temporal particle (S 126). 

» Discriminative form of iExmi'lmd ($ ill); tsxam strong; -U'mA augmentative (S 84). 
« l/xu- to know; -Hi verbalizing (SS 75, 9); -tin direct object of third person (SS 28, 8). 
** wd'nwffe long ago (| 119); -ox nominal (SS 101, 108). 
» See S 103. 
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u l u tqull'yusnE 84 ants 11 tcixni'nE, 4 14 tqull'yusnE 84 aTdG 8 * ants" 

Then Is shouted at that Raccoon, and is shouted at also that 

constantly constantly 

tsxu'npil. 88 Lanatfi'yusnE, 87 "Tcixni'nE, tcixni'nE, hi'n'kStsx 81 

Coyote. He Is CAlled constantly, " Raccoon, Raccoon, to rain cause thy 

L!a'«M s WaVs" ts 40 mo'luptslni'ala!« Hi'n'klltsxata" I.!a' 4 '! , 

world I Tell to this Coyotel To rain cause ye two world! 

your 

Nakwa'yatyanxan, 48 nEqu^txanxan 44 ya^xa." 45 *1 14 win 28 

Poor we cold our (bodies have) we muchly." Then now 

lanatll'yusnE: 87 "Tcixni'nE, tcixni'nE, hi'n'kStsx 88 Lfa'*!' 

he is called continually: *• Raccoon, Raccoon, to rain cause tby world! 

Mo'luptetnl'sla" M'n'kKtsxats" Lla*"!" 3 "4«* wan*» hrVklya 1 " 

Coyote, to rain cause ye two world!" Then finally begins to rain 

your 

I.!a' ,a . , Haya'mut 18 h'yate 17 ha'nlnltlun." SVtea" "la"!" 

universe.. All people believe It. Thus amdtbey 

two 

tquli'yOsnE, 84 u l 14 win 88 hln'k!ya l 'tx M Lla'* 4 . SVtsa 4 * ■i M 

are shouted at then finally causes to rain world. Thus then 

continually, its (body) 

tquIu^nE, 81 ants 82 tkwa'myax 58 ants 11 inqla'a 1 . 54 

it is shouted, when closes up that river. 

Sqa'k' wan" hawa". M Smlt'u" M wan" sqa'k. 20 Ta'kln s 

There now it ends. It ends finally there. This I 

Llxu'yun. 31 

know it. 

m tqul- to shout; -*< (-1) verbalizing (§§ 75, 2); -Hsnw durative passive ($$ 60, 8). 

* Conjunction ($ 125). 
w See S 98. 

w In- to call; -at.'l frequentative (§ 08); -ton* durative passive (§J 69, 8). 

* hin'kn- to ra»; -a< (I) verbalizing (§§ 75, 2, 9); -Uz imperative (J 47). 
» wool- to speak; -a** transitive imperative (Si 62, 9). 

* Demonstrative pronoun (5 115). 
« Alsea term for coyote. 

« hin'kn- to rain; -ai (-{) verbalizing (55 75, 9, 2); -ttx imperative (5 47); -t* 2d person dual (H «t 4) 

<* nakvta'yat- to be poor; -nxan exclusive plural (§| 24, 4, 8). 

«« Contracted from nxqut&i'txanxan (5 15); naot^ to be cold (§ 12); -fl< verbalizing <| 76); -tx suffix 
indicating that object forms an inseparable part of subject (§ 33); -nxan exclusive plural (§5 24, <}• 

« yOmz- much; -a modal (§ 96). 

«« hWk!l- to rain; -ai verbalizing (§§ 75, 8). 

* T hanlnW- to believe; -tin direct object of third person (5 28). 

« Modal adverb (55 121, 96). 

«» «J then (§ 125); -a«« 3d person dual (§ 24). 

w Mn'Jfc/I- to rain; -ai verbalizing (§5 75, 8); -tx suffix indicating that object forms an inseparable 
part of subject (J 33). 

" tqHl- to shoit; -u*nE passive (§ 58). 

" Particle (§ 131). 

m dfcwn- to shut, to close (55 7, 112); -yax past denoting conditionality (55 74, 136). 

m See 5 98. 

» haH- to end; -a< verbalizing (5§ 75, 8). 

* smile- to end (5 12); -Hi verbalizing (5 75). 

w e*»fc thb (55 115, 12); -n 1st person singular (55 21, 4). 
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[Translation] 

(When in former days the) ground was covered with ice, much 
snow (lay) on the ground, and it became very cold, then the people 
had no way of drinking (water freely). From one well only could 
they drink, and all people drank from it. Although many were the 
people, still they all drank there. (And when) ice began to appear 
on the water (of the rivers), then all inhabitants could not go any- 
where. They were forced to go along the surface of the ice. Then 
(at such times there would always be some) old man who knew that 
(ancient) custom of the people of long ago. (He would then tell it to 
his people.) And Raccoon would be invoked, and Coyote likewise 
would be invoked. He would be called by name, "Raccoon, Raccoon, 
cause thy rain (to flow)! Speak to Coyote! Cause ye two your rain (to 
flow)! We are in straits, we are very cold." Then (once more Rac- 
coon) would be invoked, "Raccoon, Raccoon, cause thy rain (to flow)! 
(You and) Coyote cause ye your (dual) rain (to flow)!" Then at last it 
would rain. All people believed in (the efficacy of this formula). For 
that reason they two would be invoked, (until) it would commence to 
rain. Thus people were shouting whenever (ice) closed up the rivers. 

Now there it ends. It is the finish. (Thus) I know it. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

The following grammatical sketch of the Chukchee group of lan- 
guages is based on a manuscript by Mr. Bogoras, in which all the 
main facts presented here are contained. Since the principal object 
of the series of sketches presented in this Handbook is an elucida- 
tion of the grammatical categories found in the present condition 
of each language treated, I thought it best to re-arrange the material 
on the basis of an analytical study. I am therefore responsible for 
the essential form of arrangement and presentation here given. The 
re-arrangement was, however, made in consultation with Mr. Bogoras, 
the final form being given to the description of the grammar in ac- 
cordance with his criticisms and suggestions. The references to the 
Chukchee and Koryak Texts have also been added by me in order 
to prove the statements contained in the grammar. These also were 
revised, supplemented, and corrected by Mr. Bogoras. Finally I 
have added sample texts with explanatory notes. These have also 
been revised by Mr. Bogoras. 

It seemed important to add the Chukchee to the sketches contained 
in the Handbook, because it proves conclusively that those features 
which are most characteristic of many American languages are found 
also on the Asiatic continent. It seemed essential, furthermore, to 
present material for determining the position of the Eskimo language 
in relation to all its neighbors. 

The war has delayed the publication of this work beyond expecta- 
tion, and the final revision had to be made by the editor. 

Franz Boas. 

New York, December, 1921. 
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CHUKCHEE 



By Waldemar Bogoras 



INTRODUCTION 

The material for the following study was collected by me in 1895-97, 
when I was a member of the Sibiryakov Expedition of the Russian 
Imperial Geographical Society; and in 1900-01, when I was engaged 
in anthropological researches for the Jesup North Pacific Expedition 
of the American Museum of Natural History. 

The group of languages treated in this sketch includes the Chuk- 
chee, the Koryak, and the Kamchadal. Of these, the first two are 
closely related, while the Kamchadal shows markedly divergent 
forms. Its phonetics are more complicated than those of the other 
two languages, and it seems to have preserved some ancient traits. 
Its morphology, however, is obscured by the recent process of Rus- 
sianization, which has had a marked influence upon the language of 
the people. 

Since I spent several years among the Chukchee on the Kolyma and 
Anadyr, and attained full command of the language in a practical 
manner, my Chukchee material is much fuller and also more accurate 
than that collected in the other languages. The work on the Chuk- 
chee is also facilitated by the fact that the language has no dialects, 
the dialect of the maritime Chukchee of the Pacific coast being almost 
identical with that of the reindeer-breeders of the Kolyma river. 

Besides grammatical and lexicographic data, I have collected a large 
number of texts. I have also collected texts from the Asiatic Eskimo, 1 
with literal translation into Chukchee, made by natives and carefully 
revised with their aid, as a means of avoiding inexactness in the trans- 
lation of the Eskimo material. 

> Some of these have been published in my paper, "The Eskimo of Siberia" (Publications of the 
Jeoap North Pacific Expedition, vol. vni, part in). Leyden, B. J. Brill, 1913. 
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My work on the Koryak was done during the months from Decem- 
ber, 1900, to March, 1901. While Mr. Waldemar Jochelson studied 
the ethnology of the Koryak on behalf of the Jesup Expedition, the 
morphological study of the language was assigned to me on account 
of my familiarity with the Chukchee. I left the Anadyr in Novem 
ber, 1900, joined Mr. Jochelson at Kamenskoye, and spent about a 
month with him. From there I proceeded to Kamchatka and studied 
the Kamchatka Koryak and the Kamchadal. On account of the neces- 
sity of devoting some time to the Eskimo of Indian Point, I could not 
devote more time to the study of these dialects. 

The Koryak is spoken in a number of dialects, which may be clasBed 
in two groups, the western and the eastern. The western group 
includes the maritime villages on Penshina Bay of the Sea of Okhotsk, 1 
some of which are the largest of the Koryak settlements, and the 
reindeer breeders on the rivers flowing into the Pacific Ocean. Here 
belong, for instance, the villages of Qa'yilm, Cimi'tqa, and Po'qak* 
The eastern group includes all the maritime Koryak of Kamchatka 
and the villages of the Pacific shore, mainly around Alutor Bay. 
The Kerek may form a third group, which, although situated farthest 
to the east, is more closely related to the western branch. 

I shall call the western group "Koryak I;" the eastern group 
" Koryak II." Since the majority of the former group are reindeer 
breeders who live north from the maritime villages, and, along the 
northern border of the country, come into contact with the Chuk- 
chee, I have elsewhere called the Koryak I the northern group; the 
Koryak II, the southern group. 

The bulk of my Koryak material and all the texts are principally 
from the village Kamenskoye on Penshina ba}*, and also from Paren, 
50 miles farther to the west. I have marked this material, respec- 
tively, "Kor. Kam." and "Kor. Par." All words and forms marked 
simply "Kor." are common to the various dialects. The chief dif- 
ference between the dialects of Kamenskoye and Paren — both mem- 
bers of the eastern branch — lies in the rules governing the harmony 
of vowels. My material on the Koryak of Kamchatka is not exten- 
sive. 

* See W. Jochelson, The Koryak (Ibid., vol. yi), pp. 487 et seq. Ley den, £. J. Brill. 
'Ibid., p. 440. See also map at end of volumes vi and vu of the Publications of the Jessp North 
Pacific Expedition, 
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The Kamchadal material that I have been able to collect is not very 
full. The study of this dialect is at present very difficult on account 
of its corruption by the introduction of Russian elements. 

In KrasheninnikofFs time there were three dialects of the Kamcha- 
dal — a southern, an eastern (spoken on the Kamchatka river), and a 
western. The first two are extinct, the language of the natives hav- 
ing been replaced by Russian. The eastern dialect is spoken in 13 
villages on the coast of the Sea of Okhotsk. The largest of these is 
Kharghiuso va (Kamchadal, Pl6'x6n), where I stayed 20 days. A nother 
dialect is spoken in the village Sedanka, on the upper course of the 
Tighil river. Apart from phonetic differences, the chief features of 
this dialect are due to a strong Koryak influence. This, however, is 
also quite strong in the dialect of the Sea of Okhotsk. During the 
last 50 years, Koryak reindeer breeders have been living on the 
tundras of the eastern part of Kamchatka. The Kamchadal visit 
them, and purchase from them reindeer meat and skins for clothing. 
These Koryak are not Christianized, and speak only their own lan- 
guage. Thus it happens that the Kamchadal of the eastern shore, as 
far south as the village Kol, speak more or less the western Koryak 
dialect (I); and that among the half -Russianized Kamchadal, remnants 
of Koryak have almost completely replaced the old, native Kamcha- 
dal. In a few folk stories, fragments of which I was able to collect, 
the Kamchadal names have been forgotten, and Koryak names have 
taken their places. Sometimes it is not easy to determine whether we 
are dealing with Kamchadal or with Koryak terms. In the Sedanka 
dialect the influence of Koryak is felt even more markedly. The 
people are in the habit of using whole Koryak sentences, or begin a 
sentence in Kamchadal and end in Koryak. The dialect that has 
influenced the Sedanka people is the Kamchatka Koryak II. 1 Besides, 
there is a strong intrusion of Russian into both dialects. The Kam- 
chadal has lost many of its numerals, several pronouns, and a consid- 
erable number of nouns and adjectives, all of which have been replaced 
by Russian terms. These have not been assimilated so as to conform 
with the morphology of Kamchadal, but remain unaltered. A Rus- 
sianization may also be observed in the grammatical structure. 

Nevertheless the Russian spoken by the Russianized natives of 
Kamchatka also bears evidence of the influence of the Kamchadal. 

i Sedanka Kamchadal p' ova' tykal they pbbbhsd (-fk inchoative in Koryak II, -fiivo in Koryak I) 
itfi'titi hi will raws to death (if- future prefix Koryak n, y§- in Koryak I). 

3046°— Bull. 40, pt. 2—12 41 
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The Russian suffixes for case and gender do not occur, and all nouns 
and adjectives are used in the nominative singular masculine. All 
vowels are strongly marked as long, short, or obscure. 

In the following study I have confined myself to the main points of 
the morphology. The description is based mainly on Chukchee and 
on a comparison of Chukchee and the western Koryak of Kamenskoye. 
Kamchadal has been utilized only so far as to indicate the peculiar 
characteristics of this dialect. 

Notes on the Koryak are indicated by a single, those on the Kam- 
chadal by a double marginal vertical rule. Examples without refer- 
ence are taken from field notes. 

All references for the Chukchee indicated by page and line (for in- 
stance, 21.3) are to my Chukchee texts contained in the Publications 
of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition; those marked R, followed by 
page and line (for instance, R 23.5) are to my collection of texts pub- 
lished by the Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences. All references 
to Koryak (marked, for instance, Kor. 27.6) are to my Koryak Texts 
published by the American Ethnological Society. The following 
previous publications on this family of languages may be mentioned: 

L. Radlofp, Ueber die Sprache der Tschuktschen (Memoirs of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Science, St. Petersburg, 1861, Series vn, vol. in, No. 10). 

B. r. BoropaTb, Otipasm* MaTepiajioBT> nonaieHiio iyKOTCKan> Aawcui $ojujc- 

jiopa, co<5paHHMXb bt> Kojeum ckomt> OKpyrfc. OrrHcKb h3t> HsBicrift Hicne- 

paTopcKoft Aica/jeMiH Hayicb T. X. No. 3 (Mapn> 1899). 
[Waldemar Bogoras, Sample Text for the Study of the Chukchee Language and 

Folk-Lore, collected in the Kolyma District. Reprint from the Memoirs of 

the Imperial Academy of Sciences, vol. x. no. 3 (March, 1899).] 
MaTepiajm no nayieHiio lyKOTCKaro namca n $ojn>K9opa, coopaHHHe bt» Kojoim- 

ckomt> OKpyn>. Ha^aHie HMnepaTopcKoll AKa^eMin HayKb. B. 1. C.-IIeTep- 

<5ypr& 1900. 
[Materials for the Study of the Chukchee Language and Folk-Lore, collected in the 

Kolyma District, Part i. Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, 1900. 
Chukchee Mythology (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, voL 

vin, Part i). Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1910. 
Koryak Texts (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, vol. v). Ley- 
den, E. J. Brill, 1914. 
Ionacy Radlinsky, Ze zbiorow Prof. B. Dybowskiego. Slowniki Nazzeczy Luddv 

Kamczackich, 5 parts, Krakow, 1891-94. 

C. KpamesBHHHKOBT* OnncaHie seMjra KaM^aTKH. C.-IIeTepo>pn> 1819. T. 1. u. 
[S. Krashkninnikopf, Description of the Land Kamchatka, vols, i and h. St 

Petersburg, 1819.] 
B. H. TiomoB'b, Do xsana^HOMy oepery KaMiaTKH, C. II. B., 1906. 
[W. N. Tubhoff, Along the Western Shore of Kamchatka. St Petersburg, 1906.] 
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PHONETICS (§§ 1-24) 

Ohukchee (§§ 1-13) 

§ 1. Vowels 

The vowels of the Chukchee language may be divided into three 
classes: 

(1) Weak vowels: ** i e a u 

(2) Strong vowels: $ a e o 

(3) Neutral vowels: i s a H 

The vowels of the first and second classes are always long. 

i, e, u, have their continental values. 

a is a long obscure vowel, in rest position of all the muscles of 
the oral cavity, posterior nares closed, teeth and lips slightly 
opened. 

e i is a glide from e to i, with long, accented i. It is always com- 
bined with a glottal stop. 

2 is the open e of hell, but long. 

a has its continental value. 

o like o in nor. 

o b,u with very slight rounding of lips, with the acoustic effect 
of a sound between o and u. 

/, js, a, obscure, short vowels corresponding to the respective long 
vowels. 

u an i with rounded lips, short; somewhat like the Russian w. 

Unusual length or shortness of vowels is indicated by the macron 
and breve respectively (a, d). 

Diphthongs are formed by the combination of any of the vowels 
with following i and u: 

ai like i in hide. au like ow in haw. 

ei like ei in vein. eu like eu in Italian leucojo. 

oi like oi in choice. 
The i and u of diphthongs belong to the neutral vowels. Combina- 
tions of the vowels with the weak vowels i and u do not form diph- 
thongs. 

The i and u of true diphthongs must be considered as voiced con- 
sonants, because, in all intervocalic positions where they are not lost, 
and in proper position before certain consonants, they have conso- 
nantic character; and because they often modify following conso- 
nants in the manner of the preceding consonants y and w (see §§5, 9). 

81 
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Generally the accent of diphthongs is on the first vowel, although 
it is often placed on the second vowel. 

qailo'qim indeed upau'ma while drinking 

When the diphthong is followed by a consonantic cluster, the ter- 
minal vocalic sound of the diphthong is lengthened. This gives the 
effect of an accent on the first vowel. 
tipafurkm thou drinkest 
Before vowels, the u of the diphthong becomes w. 
nipa'w-2-tim I am drinking (stem Upau) 

Note. — In many cases i neutral, which does not form diphthongs, 
originates from contraction of yi (see § 10). 

Doubled vowels are also of frequent occurrence, particularly 

ii in ti'rkiir (male pronunciation l ) sun 

ee in dek lamp 

uu in mtu'ulpir son-in-law 

g£ in fflthityu from the skin intended for clothing 

aa in pa'arkin thou ceasest 

oo in ro'olqal food 

// in taiflf rrgin sinful action 

After the loss of £, y, or jr, between two vowels (see § 10), clusters 
of three repetitions of the same vowel may appear. 
miydaafk < miya'aga*k I will use 
A comparison with Koryak suggests that whenever two vowels 
appear in contact, an elision of a consonant has occurred. Examples 
of this are given in § 16, no. 18, p. 670. It would seem that in all 
these cases the Chukchee has the tendency to assimilate the vowels 
(see § 13, p. 665). 

$ 2. Consonants 
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« See 1 18. 


* Written lew before and after «. 
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p, m, as in English. 

v bilabial. 

t as in English. 

i like z in German Zeit, used only in female pronunciation. 

t like English ch in choice. 

J like English.;' in joy. 

n as in English. 

x stop produced by the tip of the tongue touching the upper 
alveoli, back of the tongue pressed against the hard palate, and 
sudden lateral release with slightly continued stricture. 

f, like x, but sonant. 

I as in German. 

r as in French (hard trill, roue). 

f dental r with weak trill. 

t\ d', 8\j\ n\ the corresponding consonants strongly palatalized, 
similar to ty, dy, sy, Jy, ny. 

£• strongly palatalized, intermediate between t' and £, but weaker 
than either. 

k as in English. 

wkw labialized k. 

fl like n in singing. Voiceless fl is always terminal, and appears 
after terminal /,*. 

q, <7 \ velars corresponding to k and g; g in this combination 

a (w, o) ) is often labialized. 

A, w y y, consonantic, as in English. Initial w is sometimes pro- 
nounced nasally, as in wo'tqan this one. In my Russian pub- 
lications I haVe indicated this nasalization; but it has not been 
indicated here, since it is not morphologically significant, and 
seems to be a characteristic feature of the sound, which appears, 
however, of varying strength. 
d and d\ which are bracketed in the table of consonants, appear 
only as the development of a strong palatalization of n a , as in 

ta'nd'an < ta'n-yan a good one 
In only one case is initial d found, — di f ndin fire (from stem ym; 
compare gayi'nla*n the one that has fire). The reduplicated 
form ymym changes to yind'm, from which develops — by assimila- 
tion, d'md'in; and by intensification of the obscure vowel, dindin. 
Note. — Examples of the importance of the glottal stops are — 

i*'nrkm he comes across i'nrkm he hits 

rj'tirkin he rejoices rJlirkm he brings 

y<fi'rkm thou overtakest ydrkin thou puttest in 

yt v tirkm the sky becomes yJtirkm thou comest 

overcast 

&*'&* cold * Idle lengthwise 

ftdptirkm it shows itself eddpHrkm it grows damp 

§2. 
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The consonants I and 6 are intimately related, and frequently re- 
place each other, sometimes with a slight change of meaning (see § 122). 

vetla'rkm and vHa'rkm (f rom vet-la'rkm, see § 7, no. 17, p. 654), 

he stands 
vllu v ttim and vibu v ttim (from stem vilu- ear) ear-bone 
bei'wurkin he walks; lei'wurkm he wanders about 
la v len winter; 6d*'6m cold 

Initial ti is sometimes replaced by 6i. 

tiLi-tto'ota >6i6i6o'o6a in front of the entrance 

Note. — In words borrowed from the Russian, the following substi- 
tutions occur: 

For Russian 6 (£), Chukchee v is substituted. 
For Russian ♦ (/), Chukchee p or g is substituted. 
For Russian x, Chukchee k or q is substituted. 
For Russian c, m (s, sh), Chukchee 6 is substituted. 
For Russian c (*), Chukchee t is substituted. 
Examples: 

Chukchee Russian 

dai'van cafi6a (storehouse) 

Apo'n A*OHBKa (Athanasius) 

Qe'than ^bKa (Teddy) 

da'qar caxapx (sugar) 

tol coat (salt) 

tvi'ivnon cpejne (middle) 

§ 3. Vocalic Ablaut 

The vowels have been classified in three groups, — weak, strong, 
and neutral. The weak ones are indicated by A , the strong ones by . 
A word, simple or compound, must contain only strong vowels and 
neutrals, or only weak vowels and neutrals, or only vowels of one of 
the three classes. When, in composition, weak vowels and strong 
vowels come together in the same word, the former are changed by 
the ablaut into strong vowels. 

H and i into e 

e and d into a 

* * a 

u into o or o 

Jk A A 

The sound p differs in origin, therefore, from a, the latter being 
the ablaut of f or d. This process is not confined to preceding or fol- 
lowing vowels, but pervades the whole word. Elements containing 
only weak vowels are combined without ablaut. The same is true of 
elements containing either neutral vowels alone or neutral and weak 

§3. 
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vowels. A polysyllabic stem which contains a single strong vowe 
must have all its vowels strong. 

Examples of such compositions are — 

Weak vowels or weak vowel and neutral vowel: 

piri-rkm he takes dqdini-tvVrhm the weather grows 

t$fl-t$ki'6Am good meat warm 

?)i$i 'fli-tr 'mJcitim great pffii'pi snowstorm 

hummock 145.1 nu'nun blade of knife 

iul-u'ttuut long wood 
Ablaut of weak vowel and strong vowel: 
p&rVyg (from piryyg) taken 
pefia'lpu (from pjfif-$pti) from a snowstorm 
ngngfypu (from nu'nu^pH) from the blade of knife 
aqain&'nmp (from dqdinit-mg) while the weather is growing 
warm 

awkioa'liflgk (from fwkwft-flg) at the beginning of leaving 
fu'lu-wp'tyt (from iul-vglg) long knives 15.2 
tafi-maifli-mfmil good, big seal 
giL^-aqaJfl-qgr greedy 1 right-hand driving-reindeer 
There are a number of words with neutral, probably auxiliary 
vowels (see § 8), which produce the ablaut, as Urn to kill; and 
quite a number of suffixes of the same phonetic character that have 
the same effect. In these cases it is therefore conceivable either that 
a strong vowel has been lost or that the phonetic effect is primarily 
due to other reasons. I give here a list of strong stems of this 
character: 2 

im rising of water wurg dwarf birch 

ifl glue wuhv stone 68.36 

iprifi first dawn pitv doubled 

yip to put on 37.8 pifU (-mllil) news 78.4 

yit {-gti) to get pilil ripples, to bubble 41.1 

ytn fire pilvmt iron, metal 

yinf steep bank pilm darkness produced by a 

yikirg mouth 18.12 storm 

yiqqi bountiful pilhirr flat, flattened 84.25 

wilt leaf p&g float of sealskin 

v>Hlh thin, with short hair piXgl large, round, wooden 

102.12 bowl 

wulhip to fling mmg hand 

wur branching mil nimble 

» Greedy for urine given in a small vessel. See W. Bogoras, The Chukchee (The Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, vii, 85). 
* Forma preceded by a hyphen are those in which stems appear when in medial position (see § 12) 

13 
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miLifl five 107.23 

tim (~nm) to kill 23.5 

timg (-mg) to choke 

timli to get near to 44.1 

tmp to -stab 

Ul door 

tirk testicle 

tuw (-tvu) word, promise 49.6 

-tkim to crouch 

6imy bitter 

6uv) bruise 

lip neck (bone) 

lim something kept in re- 
serve, spare material 

ligilp deadfall (trap) 

Itfw to vanquish 

-Ipmf (pmf) to give 

-Vpil (piT) to drink 

nihil bridge of nose. 

rinn tusk, antler R 3.31 

nnnim gums 

ring shy 

rin'li to whittle (moving knife 
toward body) 



nl (-l) to enter the sleeping- 
room 

nlh finger 22.7, 47.2 

r/r to hunt down ; (nr[-rri] to 
untie has a weak stem) 

rimit sinew-thread 

rig hair 

nggit to be too narrow, to 
have no room. 

ruv (-nv) to scrape; (ruv 
[-nv] to push off is a weak 
stem) 

-rkipl (kipl) to strike 45.12 

kit hard 

kitdi to hatch (eggs) 

hilt middle part of sternum 

Tcirg dry 

hrgil fibrous 

git thin, sparse 

git lake 

gilh skin 

qiml {kind 33.12) marrow 

flm'fl stanchion of sledge 

fill smoke R 32.38 

fiirkil shame. 



Prefixes of the same character are — 
jm- all 
Jctf- {-gti-) much, strongly 

There are also a number of suffixes with neutral vowel, that are 
strong: 

'9H> '§Hi ' wi b ailative (§ 41) 

"*Mf» "£?#> -ftiPi* ablative (§ 42) 

-JA(/7i), -\ifl{in), substantival suffix (§ 52) 

-jA(ro), -§i?l(in), substantival suffix (§ 53) 

-|t&-, -$7&/n, augmentative (§ 98, 1) 

-giggim) verbal noun (§ 106, 44) 

-ticm surface (§ 101, 19) 

-8'q, -8'qtln over, top of (§ 101, 20) 

-ftv, -ft, place of (§ 109, No. 50) 
Still other suffixes are strong because they have strong vowels: 

-{i)ng, ailative of personal nouns (§ 41) 

-nqg ablative, adverbial ( § 43) 

'98 augmentative, (§ 98, 3) 

-Iqaflin, -lqg,nin, space of, (see § 101, 20.) 
§3 
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-liflg diminutive (§ 98, 7) 
qqr—mq, comitative (§ 100, 15) 
-mqli comitative (§ 100, 17) 
-qgd, -qql, by the side of (§101, 26) 
-yqnv, -y$*n, provided with (§ 104, 38) 
-ygih, -gg£h 9 receptacle (§ 105, 40) 
-yg passive participle (§ 107, 47) 
flflg, -fig. inchoative (§ 110, 63) 
-that, verbal suffix expressing contempt (§ 110, 66) 

In the following sketch the symbols A and have been used wher- 
ever clearness seemed to require the exact statement of the character 
of the vowels. Wherever the character of the vowel is irrelevant or 
the changes due to harmony of vowels are obvious, the symbols have 
been omitted. 

In a few words, i is apparently a neutral vowel; as in 

yq'tirgm (stem y^t) the act of coming 
kqfticq'^irqm (stem Jcenkel-) the act of descending 

In these cases the i has originated through palatalization of the 
preceding consonant and the elision of y, which, after t and , has 
hanged to h (see §§7 and 10). 

yq'tirgpi < ya't'-hyrgpi < yq't-qvrqin 

kqnkq'iiryin < kanka'i'-hirqtfi < kqftkq! l-qirqin 

In pronunciation, f , and |, |, differ very little. The pronunciation 

of the last two is, of course, identical. The manner in which the ablaut 

occurs with j, while it is absent in |, demonstrates, however, their 

etymological difference. 

elere'rkm he feels dull \ , M _ . 

r (stem flfrf) 



alara'my while feeling dull 

mirimir tear ) 

4^mtoatearf( 8tem '"H) 

pifif'pjl snowstorm ) 

pina-$p& from a snowstorm \^ 8 m PV**' 



kfybg'rkm (stem k§tg) he remembers 
In most cases a precedes or follows y, or is followed by the 
glottal stop f , which has probably originated through a loss of qe 
With few exceptions, & is a weak vowel. 

q'qd'-mi'mrl bad water, brandy 

&"q&lpt quick! hurry! 

qdiV' fawn 

d'lqt'p nail 

d'mu'lm workingman 
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This & is probably developed from e under the influence of the 
following glottal stop. 
In several suffixes a appears without connection with q or f . 

vUu'td by means of an ear 
vplp'ta by means of a knife 

In a few cases a belongs to the group of strong vowels, and is 
probably derived from | under the influence of the glottal stop. 
d'lg' day 
a'ttwfi'-flan interjection, what do you call it! 

In several compounds a appears as connecting vowel instead of ;. 
This happens also generally before or after q. The sound of a in 
these cases is short, and it belongs to the neutral vowels. 

In the words a v ttin dog, cf'ttim bone, the a* replaces the weak o\ 
and is therefore also weak. 

u of diphthongs is generally a nequivalent of w, vocalized when pre- 
ceding a consonant. Therefore it is neutral, even if the accent is on 
the first part of the diphthong, which increases the vocalic character 
of the u. 

tfikf'urkm he wrestles 
taikaulgpfy from the wrestler 
iipp'urkm he drinks 

In other cases u is by origin vocalic, and therefore changes to ore. 
i'u'rfan it thaws %f m $ while thawing 

but consonantic 

V-wrhin he speaks hi'mg, while speaking 

This j,'u* may be explained as originating from i'yu*, where, accord- 
ing to the rule, the intervocalic y dropped out, strengthening at the 
same time / to i. 

Consonantic w, especially when initial, requires a u preceding it 
This t/, which is simply a strong glottal intonation, is neutral, and 
drops out after prefixes. 

uw^rkin he cooks uwe'ma while cooking 

kuvdrkm he cuts it off duwe'mg, while cutting 

gefbvilin he cut it 
luwf'urkm he can not (jalvpulen being unable to do 

something 
13 
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Russian loan-words also conform to the rules of vocalic harmony. 
vi'lkfn fork (Kor. Kam. m'lka); stem vi'lkf; Russian BHJKa 
ty'mfii bag (Kor. Kam. 6u'ma)\ stem tamf,; Russian cyMa 
kgmgfk paper; stem kgmqJc; Russian 6yuara 
mu'lfmul soap (Kor. Kam. jnu'la): stem mulf; local Russian MyiO, 

instead of uiuo 
yfku'tilm Yakut; stem yfkut; Russian flKyn> 
prgkp'dik commercial agent (Kor. preka'ssek); Russian npHKammn* 
(Kor. Kam. tai'n'ek) teakettle; 1 Russian qafimnn* 
Compositions conform to the rules of harmony, with very few 
exceptions. The particles elo'u and flan enter into close combination 
with other particles without affecting their vowels: emiLo'n<$mj elo'u 
where is he? eufla'u<fuu flgn so then R41.96. The former com- 
pound may even form an augmentative tmJLongiflm ? where is he then? 
43.6. 

In pity (f-tuwa'rkm thou takest off the boots, the second part 
alone has the ablaut. 

In liq-a'mniflen in different directions, both parts have the 
ablaut, while the weak forms tiq and emnmin would be expected. 
The separate words of the sentence are not affected by these rules. 

§ 4. Initial and Terminal Consonants 

All sounds occur in initial position, except the consonants £, x, 
£*, jr, which are not found in uncompounded stems, but seem to be 
due throughout to assimilation (see § 7). 

L<t+l 6*<t'+y 

L < M or r+l jr < d'+y 

All sounds occur as terminals except 

x, £, t\ [i], [d'\ 6', j, j\ who, f 
v, h 

1 presume the absence of the former group is due to the fact that 
they are by origin double consonants (see § 5). 

Voiceless n and ft appear only as terminal sounds after / and e. 

No clusters of more than two consonants occur. Terminal conso- 
nantic clusters are not admissible, and are broken either by the intro- 
duction of an obscure vowel or by being placed in medial position by 
the addition of a terminal obscure vowel. It is important to note 
that the glottal stop does not count as a consonant in these clusters. 
It always follows a long vowel. 

» Chukchee pi'lhikuk throat-kettle. §4 
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Terminal ft, particularly after /, becomes voiceless, and hence very 
weak. 

keflu'nefl staff ends in voiceless ft, but in the plural kefb/nefot 
the ft is voiced 

This may account for the slight nasal character of unaccented 
terminal /. 

§ 5. Medial Consonantic Clusters 

The following consonants never appear in clusters: 
*, l, f, 1 [<Z], [«?•],» 6\ j, J% wkw 

This proves again that all of these must be considered as double 
consonants (see § 4). 

Besides this, the following do not occur as the first member of i 
medial cluster: 

A, a y, 4 f , h. 
The medial cluster tr occurs in some derivations of the loan-word 
tr&'n'non (Russian cpejie). 
gatr&n'nonta'len they went to Sredne Kolymsk 
The following do not occur as second member of a cluster: 

«•, n-, « 

The consonantic medial clusters that have been found are con- 
tained in the following table, in which dashes indicate inadmissible 
clusters. 





P 


t 


ft 


9 




l 


m 


n 


ft 


V 


I 


r,t 


V 


If 


ft 


p 


PP 


Pt 


pk 


pq 


PI 


pi 




_ 







J* 


pr 


py 






t 




u 


tk 


tq 




ft 


— 


— 


— 


tv 


— 


(tr)- 


ty 


h» 


tt 


9 


— 







n 


0? 


fi 


— 


r* 


— 


— 


9 l 


r 


9V 


— 




t 




't 


'k 


'Q 


'9 




*m 


«n 


'ft 




n 


*r 








I 


— 


— 


— 


— 




ti 


— 


— 




tv 


— 









ft 


r 


*'P 




*** 


rq 








»•» 
















m 


mp 


mi 


mk 


mq 


mp 


mi 


mm 


mn 


mfi 




ml 


mr 


my 


torn 




n 


np 


nt 


nk 


nq 


— 


nt 


nm 


nn 


— 


nv 


nt 


(nr)nf 


ny 






»' 


n*p 




nk 


nq 


ny 




n'm 




tt-ft 


»'• 













ft 


— 


— 


nk 


Hq 


*f 


— 




— 


M 


— 


— 





— 


— 






IP 


It 


Ik 


tq 






tm 






Iv 


— 




iy 


iv 


ft 


r 




— 


rk 




r 9 


— 




- 




TV 


— 


rr 




rm 




V 


VP 


— 






V9 




ym 


— 


yfi 




— 











V 




ut 


<«*) 


wq 


wp 




vm 


wn 




"— 




\er 




Mi 





§s 



i Except th. 
* Except nd\ 



» Except kk, and in one case kr, which is probably an affricatlve q. 
« Except qq. 
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§ 6. Vocalic Contraction 

When sounds that form inadmissible combinations come into contact 
through composition, phonetic changes occur. 

(1) Of two weak or strong vowels in contact, the first one is elided. 

qaL-adbtk<qaLV-aa!ffl£ lazy boy 
d'q-u'ttuut<d'qa-u'ttuut bad wood 

(2) Obscure /, e, il, a, a, a*, following another vowel are elided. The 
glottal stop is always retained. 

aiiqa-nna'n<a?iqa'-Enna!n sea-fish 
qaptyu'UnKga-tiptfvlin he drank 
ldri?l<le?ri-<L*'Lel muddy snow 
fieu?'ttin<fiJu-a"ttm female dog 

§ 7. Medial Consonantic Processes 

When two consonants come into contact, certain changes occur. 
The consonants given on, the left-hand side form, when followed by 
the consonants at the head of the columns, the following combinations: 





p m v w 


t n 6 y r I 


k 


fi 


9 


p 


form* with 




mn 




mil 




V 


form* with 






wkw 






w 


forma with 


wkw wtw 


wp 






twkw 
\wp 


t 

n 


forma with 
forma with 


nm 


nn t' rr L 




nil 
nil 


tth 
n '9 


e 


forma with 


rp i am 
F \nm 


}»& h *■ 


rk 


eh 


rq Ch 


V 

r 
I 

*} 


HI! 

4 4^^ 


wp wm wkw wkw 


9* 9* 9* r r* 
tt nn U t- ft 

it Vfe 

pt pn oo pr pi 


9* 


ih 


\rq fy 
pq wkw 
W 99 


* 


forma with 


mp wm mv mw 










Q 


forma with 


*p *m «w Ho 


•k 


Mi 


(•«) v 



These changes may be summarized in part as follows: 

(1) Voiceless labial and dental stops before nasals become nasals. 
(8) Jc and g before labials become w; with v and w, they form a 
labialized Jc. 

(3) £, y, and y before dentals become q. 

16,7 
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(4) q before consonants becomes */ only qq occurs. 

(5) ft before labials becomes m; before dentals, n. 

(6) 6 before labials, palatals, and n, becomes 8\ When I replaces l y 
it is treated in the same manner. 

(7) Dentals before palatals are palatalized. 

(8) w with following -y, w, and sometimes also with g, forms labial- 
ized k. 

(9) y following v, w, and jr, becomes jr. 

(10) t (£•), and r with following y, form t: 

(11) I with following y forms j', or ly. 

(12) t, £, and (r) with following r form rr. 

(13) it), £, and r with following t form #. 

(14) # with following n and f& forms gn and yn. 

(15) n and ft with following y form na\ 

(16) n and fl with following r form often nf. 

(17) tf, 6, r, and Z with following I form x. The last two with fol- 
lowing I also form L. 

(18) I with following /* forms rr. 

(19) Z with following ft forms Ik. 

(20) r with following n forms nn. 

(21) r with following £ forms td. 

(22) X; with following k and # form gk and ^. 

(23) & and jr with following n form M. 

(24) & with following <j forms ^; with following pit, tcJcw (u). 

(25) jr with following q forms ?#. 

(26) I and £ with following <j form /A, Zy, and th, ty. 

Examples: 

pn > mn (1) gftnnf'lin whetted < gf-pnf'-lin 

vgtymna'lm < vgty-pna'lm the knife-whetter 

44.4 " 
nmn§'p& from the inner skin (n'pm inner skin) 
pn > rn/a (1) grttf'mfifw < gitt$'p~nfw clever woman 

na?nnilg'a e n < na-jmilg'-a'n they asked him 
"66,24 * 
tm > nm (1) mmi'nmik < mm-j't-mik let us be! 57.1 
nii'lqan-muri < ni-yi'lqdt-m/ar} we slept 
na'nmutfn < natmu-tifn they killed it 8.2 
mnf'wkwfnmik < mn^'whwit-mik let us go 
away! 17.8 
tfn > /in (1) fi'minnin < $i'?nit~nin he took it 117.9 
£n > n'fl (1,7) rfi'lqftn'firt < r^-yi'lqat nit they will sleep 

jrjn'Jii'ttZjn < gi-tniu-lin he sent it 104.10 (cf. 
19.1 f 104.3) 
kp > wp (2) m&wpe'nvel < mUTcpe'nvd many two-year-old 
reindeer-bucks 



§7 
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km > torn (2) muwmg'gqgr < mUk-mtf gqgr many pack-rein- 
deer 
kv > whw (2) pibawkwa! glmm < piba'k-va 1 glmm boot-grass 

(i. e., grass insole) 
kw > wkw (2) rn&wkw$t'hg,u < mtik-wgt'hgw (too) many 
words 
&w-p§rg?rkm < eg-p§rg>'rkm he looks wolf-like 
fL$'w'7ni'tqdmit < $L$'g-mi'tqdmit sweet blub- 
ber (honey) 
i&wmgk < t&g-myh egg-shell 
aha' whwg,' ng,u < olq! g-vg,' ng,u chewing-gum (lit. 

sweet gum) 
alawkwft'hau < qXag-wft'hau sweet talk 
utoi' g timrie'n < uwi'k trmne'n she killed herself 
* 72! 27° 

miig-n$'nnet < muh-nf'nnet many otter (skins) 
mtig-reP'w < mixk-rfw many whales 
mug li' glig <miik-lV glig many eggs 
bacj'tai' obhin < cg,i-tg,i 'gt-hyn tea-bag 
mgfgni < myi'-ni property piled up outside of 

house. 
ilf'gnt < fifi'-ni mountain 
vs t g-&u'rmin < Vifl-tu'rmm grass border 
vgfgrpnKvcfi-rpn grass house 
va"glinm < vat'i-lifim grass 
narkg*' gtypty < nfrkuq-gtipti from the swan 
g> t n$'p'y<p'qn-$pil from the fish-hook 
mqfme'^p&KTn^mS-fapty from the arrow 
gfHi'kfLJn<ge-qli'k$t~ljn he has married 

A few stems, when preceding consonants, change q to f , and their 
vowels become subject to ablaut. 

tf* < tiq to cast metal 
yf € < yi<l quick 
m?< miq small 

For instance: ti'qirkm he casts metal 

tg'nin he has cast it 
hp>mp (5) tamp$ra'$<tafi-pera't he appeared well 

gtmpf'lin<gf-npf'-liri they landed 12.9 
H/o>mv (ft) tqm-vg!irgm<tan-vg,'irgin good being, good 

state of things 
nw > mw (5) tarn- wqfii%irgin < tafh-wyty'irgin good work 

fit>nt rantg'a't <ra-nto'-a*t they went out 56.8 

fit > nl tan-6g,i < tqn-6gi good tea 

§7 



gp > wp (2) 
gm > wm (2) 



go > who (2) 

gw > loho (2) 
kt > gt (3) 

kn>gn (3) 
kr>gr (3) 
kl >gl (3) 

y* >gt (3) 

yn > jrn (3) 



yt>g6 (3) 
yr>gr (3) 
y* >^ (3) 
y before conso- 
nants >' (4) 
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% > n>V tityn-Vi'P < tityft'Vi'P l° n g ^ me a g° 

fir > nf t$lt'n-f$mkin < tflf'ft-ff'mkin ancient people 

tan-fa' n<tan-ra'n a good house; but tan- 

roglgal<tan-rg'glgal good food 
fil>nl ten-le f ut<tefi-le f ut good, clever head 

tp > s'p (6) ma8'-pq,'q,& < ma6-pg,'g& he seemed to cease 

*,m > 8'm (6) mfs'-kirpi's'-mid < m$8'-Hrpj'6-mi6 of about the 

size of a cake of brick tea; but also my- 

hirpi'n-mit 
6n>8'n (6) me8'ni'mpdqin<me6-ni'mpaqin somewhat slow; 

but also menni'rnp&qin 
6Jc>8'Jc(6) Htpi'8'Hn<Hrpi'6Hn belonging to a cake of 

brick- tea; but from va'snqad there is derived 

the adjective vasfiqa'tkin 
6q>s'q (6) Icirpi's'qdiKlcirpi't-qdi small piece of brick-tea 

(see 29.8) 
nfl>n m fi(7) qwfle'ekiJcKqun-flJekilc single daughter (see, 

however, qun-flefekik 29.8) 
ng > n'g (7) qon-qiika'ta < qon-gitka'ta one-legged 

lq>8'q,whenl re- wu's'quus' <wu'lquvl darkness 

places a 6 
wv > whv (8) rqaiiawJewa'irgin < rw'naw-vtfirqin straight act. 

ing 
lau'lawlcw^irgaKlau'lau'-v^ir^a by mischiev- 
ous being 117.21 
ww>wkw(S) ftywhualti'irqinKfta^ female work 

wg>wlcw (8) ttmtyrtfwlcwa'lcKtimarfu'-ga'lc I quarreled 
fimf'wJctojf Kfiynf'u-g}' it approached 9.12 
vy>vg (9) nuvgi f ntgqinat<n-vyi-fltg-qjnft their breath 

went out 34.6 
wy>wg (9) awgg f lika<d-ioygl-kd without assistant 124.5 

fla'w(j§l<flaw-y§l female cousin 
<jy>qg (9) iqqa! ilhin<&q-ya! ilhin wolfs paw 

aza'c/c/pnKaLa'gypn the sweet one 
ty > 6 ' (10) yflqafi • jtw < yi'lqat-yqn the sleeper 

ry>6' (10) Jco'6'o<Ieo'r~yg the one bought 

h/>j'or remains a'lkij'o < alXkilyg the one recognized. The unal- 

unaltered (11) tered form occurs also. 
tr>rr (12) gir~ra!ttam<<jit-ra'ttam thin curried reindeer- 

skin 
dr>rr (12) marra'xflki<ma6-ra'sfiki somewhat back of you 

tt > tt (13) mat-tgr§'tu-w$'lm < mad-tgrftu-Vty'linaomwhd 

crazy 
ina'ftfnqpt-tpe' <ma'fUnqg,t~tg& in what direc- 
tion he moved on 
§7 
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tut'tei'Tcik < tur-tei'lcik newly made 
teg-ne'lhm < tefl-ne'lhin good skin 
teq-flefwqatKtefi-fle'wqat good woman 62.13 
mindi' Iq&nmik < minyi 'Iqdnmifc let us go to sleep ! 
Wndilha'nKd'nyilAd'n let us give it to him! 
tand'a'n<tafl-ya'n a good one 
flu'nfi<flu'nri there (to the right or to the left 

side from the speaker) 
q$'lq&L\n<gf[ 4qtit-lin he departed 
maL&'mfiiift-va'lin < mat'lft'mfiuft-va'lin some- 
what lazy 
tULU t 'k<tur-lu''k just on seeing it 
aHto'oLa'uKaHto'ol-la'ut front head (the star 

A returns) 
gfnf'LinKgf-ne'l-lin he has become 116.21 
girgg'r-ra'mkm < qiTqo'l-ra'mkm 4 ' upper peo- 
ple" (i. e., the beings supposed to live in the 
world above) 
qdlhilin> qdVMlin (auxiliary verb, active) 
tun-nf'lhm<tur-n$'lhm new skin 
t$t-tai<t$r-tyi new tea 
waHca r tdiflm<walka'rMflm the jaw-bone house 

59.8 
mtig-kuke'fti <mtik~kukeffti numerous kettles, a 

number of kettles 
mftq-qora'fti<mi}Jc-qora'fli a number of reindeer 
pi'idvaft'fla'lv&l <pe'i6vak-fia'lvul one-year rein- 
deer-herd 
6$fl-nito'rkm<6e<j'flito'rJcm egg goes out; i. e., 

young bird hatches 
mfflcwid'gunKmiik-gui'ijun many block-houses 
m , SLg-ga ( LS<mHk-ga' lb many birds 
*i*qqai< t i*g-qai little wolf; but H'g-quli'qul 

wolf's voice 
ne'lyi* it became 9.11 
ri'tya* thou shalt be 

§ 8. Auxiliary Vowels 

(1) When clusters of more than two consonants are formed by com- 
position, the clusters are broken up by an auxiliary vowel, ordina- 
rily /. 

Before tu, #, the auxiliary vowel is u. 

Before or after a p which forms part of a consonantic cluster, the 

auxiliary vowel is d. |g 

3045 p — Bull. 40. pt. 2—12 42 



rt>tt{lS) 
fln>gn (14) 

m>gn\i±) 

ny>nd'(15) 

fly > fid' (15) 
nr>nf (16) 

tf>x(l7) 
a>L(Yl) 

rl>L (17) 
11>l (17) 



lr>rr (18) 



lfl>lh (19) 
m>nn (20) 
r6>td (20) 



JcJc>gJc (22) 

kq>gq (22) 
kfi>flfi (23) 

gfi>flfl (23) 

kg>wJcw (24) 
kg>gg (24) 
gq>qq (only in 
suffixes) (25) 
lg>ly(26) 
tg>ty(26) 
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Before or after 5, the auxiliary vowel is a. 
ti'mlc-i-ldut {btinkilgi-Wut R 278) hummock-head 
i'tt-i-pilvfntin precious metal (i. e., gold) 
gU-f-ikin-r-Jc on the top of the sea-ice 9.1 
fia'lviU-i-dhin the herd 79.6, see also fla'lvtltdhm 32.11 
flfu't-i-Jcd without head 47.8 (<f-lfWt-Jc&) 
i'tt-u-wil precious ware 
hd-u-wtftyt long knives 15.2 (<iwl+vglgt) 
n-f -np-H-qin old one 
n-il-plu'qin small one 10.2 
lUanpmg/dhdqai eyes (had) the small old man 
n-i't6-d-gm heavy, dear 

(2) Consonants that can not form clusters — like x, £, whu>^ d, d', t\ 
£% JS J' — take also auxiliary vowels when in contact with other 
consonants. 

mu'Limvl blood 117.12 

tth-i-til the entrance 105.15 

ming/Linm hand 57.10 

ga'LiUii he entered into the sleeping-room 109.22 

g$'wkuL\n they have tied him up 20.10 (<ge~uikut-lin) 

(3) When two consonants forming a cluster come to stand in final 
position, an auxiliary vowel is introduced. 

pi' fid news 
pil'kil big bowl 
em! tit dresses 7.8 
In some cases, however, there is a terminal obscure vowel, which is 
derived from an older, stronger vowel. 
qa'hE bird (stem gglhg) 
ri'rki walrus (stein nrkf) 
vJlb raven (stem vflvf) 
ki'rfli buck, male (stem forflf) 

§ 9. u,w 

Short, obscure u may change to w or v. 

ty'urkin thou sayest fy'wtuw word ga'tvilen he has said 

ru'urlcm thou splittest ru'wgg the split one ga'rvilin he has split 
ry/urkin thou scrapest ru'wqg the scraped ga'n^Zn he his 

one scraped 

ru'wifc/nthoudisplacest ru'wgg displaced ge'nyilin he has dis- 
placed 
rg'orJcm thou pluckest rg'wgo plucked geigo'lin he has 



§9 



plucked 
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§ 10. Intervocalic Elision 

(1) Intervocalic 10, y, (£), and g are either much weakened or drop 
out altogether. This happens particularly when the vowels preceding 
and following these sounds are alike. After an elision, the two vowels 
are often assimilated. 

fldekilc<flew-eJcik daughter 
gqj^ f len<gaggl^l\n he has passed by 
gaa'lhiL$n<gaya'lhiL2n he has moved away 
muwa'qea'lckmuwa'qega'Jc let me sit down! 
ya'ilhm and ya'gilhm foot 
mitfnmuutKmit'i'tmU'git we killed thee 10.12 
pdgtu-u'rgirgin <pefgti-V)u t rgirgm runner-noise 32.10 
6iineferkm<iimeftirkin thou creakest 

(2) i+y followed by a vowel, and y + / preceded by e and /, form 
neutral i (see § 2, p. 644). The preceding / is assimilated by this 
neutral i. 

gt'if.in<gf'yif,in given 
tig'lhin < tiyg'lhin vein 
qifflhin and qryg!lhm heel 
gii t lqaL\n<gi'yflqaLin he slept 
mi'Uhit<mi'yilhit I will give thee 

§ 1 1. Phonetic Influences between Words 

The changes described in §§ 6-10 occur not only in word composi- 
tion, but also between the end and beginning of words that form parts 
of a syntactic unit. 

gUmni'n ewkwewkwala'P<giimnjfn f'wkwfw ggltft* my left-hand 

driving-reindeer passed by 
ya*'ran mu'ri nan'ftenai'pu-m6're<ya"rat mu'ri we grew too 

an £ r y iyaF'rat too much; mu'ri we; an'nenai'pd to become 

angry) 
BnnJn' urn a'lqeftn flitg'e*<a?lqjp flito'& a nail went out (EnnJn m 

one; a'lqe'p nail; ntg, -ftitg to go out; -j c 3d per. sing.) 
n/mnimij'-a'lfiitya'tKni'mnnnit ya'lhityaH the neighboring 

camp moved away 

Sometimes fl or t is inserted between two vowels — one terminal, the 

next initial— that come together in a sentence. 

teWg-vfr'ta-fl-i'irkin gradually dying he is 

Such insertions, as well as the assimilation of sounds belonging to 

different words, are used with a great deal of freedom. 

§§10,11 
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§ 12. Initial Consonantic Clusters 

I have found the following initial consonantic clusters: 



Initial 


Second sound 


sound 


6 


m n fl 


r 


1 


P 


PO 


pn pfl 


pr 


Pi 


t 




tn ta 


tr 




k 




km 


kr 


kl 


q 




qfl 


V 


qi 


? 






** 




m 




mn mfl 


mr 


ml 


n 






nr 




4 








fll 



It appears from this table that the stops and nasals, with following 
nasal r and Z, are the only admissible classes of initial clusters, and 
not all the combinations of these are found. The combination fl 
seems exceptional in this series. Combinations which occur in initial 
but not in medial position are printed in italics. 

Examples: 

pr interjection 88.17 

prdrem meat pudding 

plagi' that is all 107.21 

pla'Tcdhin boot 

pd&gtuwa'rJcm thou takest off the boots 

pnefrkin thou whettest it 

pftfrkm thou imbibest 

tni*rkin thou sewest 

tfiatrg&ti to the dawn 135.16 

traya'aa'n shall 1 use it? 93.19 

trennilce'whvd'n I shall do to it 99.10 

lcmi'ftiigai small son 126.11 

lcrftkm upper course of a river 

JcloJca'lhm a kind of berry 

qra'qu to the disowning 94.30 

qres'qi'wkwi' git enter! 102.35 

qla'vlqai little man 9.6 

gro r & she brought forth 104.8 

mlefrkm thou breakest 

mfle-efleffiilin sacrificing-shaman 42.5 

mndwkwenmik let us go away! 17.8 

mra'gtta*k I shall go home 99.2 

mra'yo'flm shall we visit him? 108.10 
§12 
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nre'q-i-ijit what dost thou want? 125.6 

fiUfn'filet flame 

qfiaunra' gtaty& take wife home 115.8 

Since many stems consist of consonantic clusters that are not admis- 
sible either medially or initially, a great number of very curious pho- 
netic changes of stems occur, either by consonantic assimilation or 
dissimilation, or by the insertion of auxiliary vowels. Since these 
changes are not so frequent in Koryak, the latter dialect often shows 
the original form of the stem, which can not be recognized from the 
Chukchee forms alone. I will give here examples of a series of pho- 
netic changes of this type. 

(1) Medial modifications. 



Initial cluster of stems 


Initial form 


Probable stem 


Medial form 


pn 


*pn 


mn 


tn 


*tn 


nn 


til 


*tfl 


nfi 


km 


*km 


vm 


tf 


•ql 


*l 



(2) In the second group the stem, when in initial position, loses the 
first sound of the consonantic cluster. 



Initial form 


Probable stem 


Medial form 


k 


*r* 


rk 


P 


*lp 


*P 


k 


*tt 


Ik 


Q 


*tq 


iq 


I 


•a 


tn 


land t/* 


*tk 


tik 


w 


*v>kw 


(«*») 


V 


*to 


(to) 



(3) In a few cases a substitution of sounds occura, partly [due to the 
phonetic laws described before. 



Initial 


Probable stem 


Medial 


r 
9 


•9 


n» 



> Not In all cases. 
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(4) In a great many cases an auxiliary vowel is introduced between 
the members of the cluster. 



Stem 



Initial 


Probable stem 


Medial 


pr and pir 


*pr 


pr 


put 


*P* 


P* 


pill 


*p& 


mil 


v and tuw 


•* 


tr 


tltt 


*tt 


tt 


k and tik 


*tk 


tk 


til 


»tf 


I 


kit 


*kt 


9< 


yit 


*yt 


t 


kiy 


*ky 


99 


Urn 


*(m 


nm 


fit 


V 


* 


mfik 


*mk 


tnk 


Hip 


•Op 


mp 


lilt 


*M 


nt 


fio 


•fiv 


my 


rip 


*r 9 


r 9 


fit 


V 


9 l 


tr or nr 


*rr 


rr 


qiy 


*qy 


*y 


vn(i) 


*vy 


Vf 


wry 


*tvy 


top 


IU 


*« 


L 


yu 


*Vf 


*9 


tu%o 


*tv 


to 


Ufl 


W 


Ih 



*pne 


pn^rkin thou 




whettest it 


*tni 


tni'rkm thou sew- 




est it 


*tfli 


tfli'urkm thou 




sendest it 


*Tcmifiet 


Jcmtftftirkin she 




brings forth 


qli'kJdn 


twenty (lit., that 




of a man) 


*rkile orl 
*rkele J 


kilefnnin he fol- 


lowed them 50.8 


*rkur 


Jcu'nrJcm thou 




buyest it 


*rkipl 


Jci' plindn she 




struck her 86.5 


Hpinf 


pfnfirkin thou 




givest to him 



ninenvnf f qin she whetted it 44.4 

qefnnilin he sewed 

gen'fliu'lin he sent it 

gewmi'fleLtn she brought forth 

Jlikkeu'Jdblin nineteen (lit, one 

lacking to a man) 
qerkdeflin she followed him 37.1 

(jdrJcuLtn he bought 

ga'rkiplittn he had struck 86.7 

^alpfnfilhi he gave 
ndpfnfiqtnat they gave them 14.3 
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Stem 

*lpinit orl pinilvrkm thou ndpini'tya'n they bound him 8.1 

*lpmit J bindest him 

*lqab qa'tyi' he left ge'lq&Lvn he left 59.1 

100.16 
*lqdin qaineu'nin he shot nilqavneu'nin they shot 78. V) 

at it 78.13 
*iku Jcu'rkm thou con- ge'tkidin he consumed it 7.2 

sumest it 
*whut wuti'lhm tying gefwkuLin they had tied him 20. 10 

stick 104,24 
*tva vtfrkin he is 125.2 qatva'rkm stay! 57.3 

tvitda vdtta'rlcin he gatvgttattn he stood 

stands 
wUla'lin standing nitve'ttaqfai he stood 48.1 

48.3 
*/>r p/rga'n thou hast ge'prilin plucked out 

plucked it 
prfrkm he tears i\c'pria*n they tore off 30.7 

out 
*pkir ptiki'rgaH they ge?pki$in he came 8.6 

came 64.2 
*pft&> pinto' nen he asked namnilo'a'n they asked him 66.24 

him 80.3 
*fora ^'iflftfn she prom- qq/tvylen he promised 101.21 

ised it 49.6 
*ttu tittu'rkm he blows qettu'lin he Mowed 

'tie tile'd't they moved minldqit let me move thee! 89.7 

64.9 
*ik$ tiMrkm thou ga'iktt&n he smelled 

smellest of 
*yto yitg'ndn he pulls it gagto'len he had been pulled out 

out 45.2 42.8 

*Jcyeu kiye'wkwi* he geggeu'lin he awoke 55.3 

awoke 55.8 
*tf?ji trmriSn he killed na'nmucfn they killed him 8.2 

him 43.11 
*y£M giti' n-lu'lqal nfgtinqinha is pretty 

pretty face 
rafc miHTeitin more nu- nti'mJcaqin numerous 12.7 

merous 12.3 
*flpe fiipe!a*t they came <jimpe!lin they landed 12.9 

ashore 7.8 
*fito iiito'e? he went out ganto'Un he has gone out 8.4 

56.4 J12 
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Stem 

*flt fiiti'rkm it de- gefntilm it has detached itself 

taches itself 
*flvo fio'orkm he begins (jamge'Un he has begun 

*rg ri' (firkin he digs gefrgilin he has dug out 

out 
*g'lo ^jfo'^n the one sor- niglo'q&n she sorrowed 27.10 

rowing 27.12 
*rn riWiq untying nerri'net they were untied 63.11 

63.12 
*rrl nrri'lirJein heputs gerri'Lin he has put down 

down 
rim'lnin he let nerri'lhatn they set him free 8,2 

him go 121.33 
vya vAia'arkin he lets gavga'Len he has let go 

go (an animal) 
*wyo wi'yowi sling gawgo'ta with a sling 

llep lile'pgi' he looked q&Le'pc/i* look I 79. 11 (stem Ijfe eye; 

7.6 -p to put on) 

ygu yu' urkm thou ge'igulin he has bitten it 

bitest it 

*6vi bwm'pit piece cut nine'bviqin they cut it 72.18 

off 72.19 
lit Wftirkm he has tflhigit I have you as 15.8 

him as 

The change from initial r to medial n occurs only in transitive 
verbs: 

rdurkm thou pier- geneu'Un he pierced 

cest it 
ru'rkm thou eatest qenu'lin he ate 
it 
but riftefrkm he flies geri'fleUn he flew 

Initial ti is sometimes replaced by 6i (see § 2, p. 646). 

bi'bi-bo'oba before the entrance (lit., entrance before), instead of 
ti'Li-tto'ola. 

In a number of cases stems seem to be reduplicated when initial, 
and lose this reduplication in medial position. 

mf 'rinff slow n/nfeqin the slow one (stem nfy 

ygrgffii house garg!Un having a house (stem rf) 

ygrg'fLi sleeping-room garg'Un having a sleeping-room 

(stem rg) 
§12 
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Perhaps the initial y of the last two examples is derived from r, as 
in Koryak it replaces r. 
Irregular is — 

i'rerkm he arranges a rein- qeiWldin he has arranged a rein- 
deer driving-match. deer driving-match 

When a stem consisting of a consonantic cluster stands alone, auxil- 
iary vowels are introduced after the initial and before the terminal 
consonant. 

pffiil news (stem pftt) 

ku'kil one-eyed man (stem kkl) 

§ 13. Pronunciation of Men and Women 

The pronunciation of the women 1 differs from that of the men. 
Women generally substitute 8 for 6 and r, particularly after weak 
vowels. They also substitute if for rk and 6h. The sounds 6 and r 
are quite frequent; so that the speech of women, with its ever-recurring 
£, sounds quite peculiar, and is not easily understood by an inexperi- 
enced ear. Women are quite able to pronounce t and r, and when 
quoting the words of a man, — as, for instance, in tales, — use these 
sounds. In ordinary conversation, however, the pronunciation of men 
is considered as unbecoming a woman. 
Examples are- 
Men's pronunciation Women's pronunciation 

ra'mkithm ia'?nki&&m people 

Pa'rkala Pa' Mala by Parkal 

&&mfla'ta i&mfla'ta by a buck 

Caivu'urgm Saivu'uSim (a name) 

The men, particularly in the Kolyma district, drop intervocalic 
consonants, principally n and t. In this case the two adjoining vow- 
els are assimilated. 

nitva'qaat < nitv&'qdnat 

gei'miLeet < gei'miLinet 

ti'rkiir<ti'rkitir 

lAn example of woman's pronunciation is given in my Chukchee Mythology (Publications of the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vm, pp. 144, 145); and more fully in my Chukchee Materials 
pp. 121-125, No*. 26, 27, 28. 

J13 
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It would seem that this process of elimination of intervocalic con- 
sonants has been very important in the development of the present 
form of the Chukchee (see § 10). 

Among the maritime Chukchee, the men use both the fuller and 
shorter forms. Among all the branches of the tribe, women use only 
the fuller forms. 

Koryak (§§ 14-18) 

§ 14. Vowels 

The system of vowels of the Koryak is considerably reduced. 
Corresponding to the Chukchee, we may distinguish three classes 
of v#wels: 

(1) Weak vowels i a u 

(2) Strong vowels e o, 6 

(3) Neutral vowels I y 
7 [is a & 

In this series, © and ft are rare 

© is generally replaced by o 

& is generally replaced by / or a 

A comparison of the table of Koryak vowels with that of the 
Chukchee vowels shows that the glide e i is missing, e has taken the 
place of i } and a neutral that of e weak and a strong (see § 3). 

Diphthongs formed with terminal i and u occur, but the u of the 
Chukchee is often replaced by w or v. 

Kor. Kam. app'vekm Chukchee ftpglurkm 

In the dialect of the Kerek, i often replaces strong e, and is a 
strong vowel. 

Kor. Kam. Kerek Chukchee 

md mil thong-seal mi'mil thong-seal ml' mil spotted seal 
tailng'tr tanfli'tr taMgti to a taMm 

I have observed that the Asiatic Eskimo, when speaking Chuk- 
chee, also have a tendency to replace I by i. They say — 

mi' mil instead of Chukchee mi'mil spotted seal 
tirga'arkm instead of Chukchee tirga'arkm he cries 

I do not know whether this peculiarity of the Eskimo is related 
to that of the Kerek. 
§14 
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§ 15. Consonants 



Labial . . . 
Alveolar . . 
Palatalised alveolar 
Palatal . . . 
Velar . . . 
Glottal . . . 



Stop J 


Affrlcative 


Nasal 


Contin- 
ued 


Lateral 


Surd 


Sonant 


8urd 


Sonant 


Surd 


Sonant 


P 

r 

k 
Q 


1 

Z i 

9 

t | 


1 1 1 1 1 1 


- 


i 

i z 


TO 

n 
n* 

n 


V 
X 


(Ltill 



Trill 



§ 10. Comparison with Chukchee 

The principal differences between this system and that of the 
Chukchee are found in the series of affricatives, laterals, and trills. 
The laterals and trills are absent in the Koryak of Kamenskoye. 

(1) 6 is often replaced by c (in Kor. II, pronounced like English sh). 

Koryak II oia'kocik Kor. 96.22 (Chukchee uwa'qodet } qti Kor. 
95.6) 
ora'cek Kor. 102.17 (Koryak I oya'lek Kor. 101.1) 

(2) 6' and jf* are replaced by a strong and long yy. 
Tco'yyon the one bought (Chukchee Jco'j'o) 

(3) As in Chukchee, Z is closely related to 6, 8', a, (see § 2). 

la'xlafi winter dtfxdex cold 

<fayi'8qata sleep! Kor. 31.8 tiyayi'lqatili I will sleep Kor. 31.8 

pipi'kalltm mouse Kor. 58. 7 pipi' kta-fiaw Mouse- Woman Kor. 

23.3 
valvi'mtila'nan to Raven- va'tvi-fla'ut Raven- Woman Kor. 
Man Kor. 12.4 18.4 

Correspondences of Koryak 7 and Chukchee 6, *', a, and vice versd, 
are also not rare. 

Koryak yalqi'wikmhe entered Kor. 13.9 (Chukchee resqi'wkwi* 
11.2) 
vo8'qdti to darkness Kor. 57. 6 (Chukchee wu'lqik 126.1) 

(4) Koryak Z is pronounced almost like Polish I (Russian a), the tip 
of the tongue touching the upper teeth, the posterior part of the 
back of the tongue being depressed at the same time. The tip of 
the tongue is a little farther back than in the corresponding Polish 
sound. This sound may be recognized even preceding an i. 

gcuvi if yalin he has died (Chukchee gevi"lin) , 

{{15, 16 
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The ordinary post-alveolar I is also found. 
flav/anpil little woman. 
mUya'qjyil small shell Kor. 23.8 

(5) The Chukchee l and l are replaced by a sonant sound produced 
by contact between the tip of the tongue and the upper teeth and 
between the back of the tongue and the palate. The sound is con- 
tinued, and accompanied by a slight trill of the back of the tongue. 
Although this sound replaces both l and L of Chukchee, I have 
retained for it the second Chukchee symbol, £. 

(6) The Chukchee r is replaced in Koryak I by y, which, with pre- 
ceding vowels, forms diphthongs. l 

The y of the Koryak is always pronounced with a raising of the 
tip of the tongue, which gives it a somewhat sibilant, strongly as- 
pirated effect. In Paren it sounds sometimes almost like 6. 



Kor. Kam. 

Jcoi'flm 

va'ykin Kor. 13.10 
nito'ykin Kor. 12.5 
ydtqfwiJcm Kor. 13.9 
yafqiyhn Kor. 66.14 



tiyayai'tifi I'll 
Kor. 30.5 

Paren 

yJh Kor. 60.1., 64.14 
ya'lvifinen 



Chukchee 

Jcoi'nm cup 
va!rkm there is 
ftito'rkm he goes out 
resqi'wkwi* 11.2, 19.3 he entered 
rdqWrkin 18.6 what has happened 
to you? 
go home ra'gti& he goes home 122.7 



Idh there 

Ulvifinin he will vanquish him; 
but yalvuiinen Kor. 92.20 
In a number of cases r is replaced by **, s, t, or 6. 



Koryak 

gayi'ttalin Kor. 17.3 
(joUbilin Kor. 15.10 
(jiloolailti to a high place 

Kor. 20.1 
fiatnin Kor. 60.9 
gapi'8'qalin Kor. 84.11 
yi'mlc Kor. 39.2 
qi'ssa Kor. 18.7 
imdmnafL Kor. 24.10 

wu'ssift Kor. 30.3 

palqa'thilfiin 



Chukchee 

qeyirrJf,in 96.21 it was full 
gdlhilin 64.4 he had him for 
girqo'lqhi 124.1 from above 

fta'rgm 49.7 outside 
gepi'rqilin she fell down 
ri'nJc to untie something 
gir thou 

inefrrme marline spike, awl (in- 
strument to untie with) 
vriL'm on the back 
-girq(in) abstract noun 
palqa'tirqm old age 



» 1 have written the ( corresponding to Chukchee diphthongs with i, while for the sound cor- 
responding to r I have retained y. 
§16 
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The sound r appears in Koryak 1 folk-lore as characteristic of 
several monsters and evil spirits. It is also used in Russian loan- 
words. 

lca'rman pocket (from KapnaBT>) 

preka'ssek commercial agent (from npiKamiKt) 

da'qar* sugar (from caxapt) 

In the last of these the r is palatalized. 

(7) In Koryak II, r is used in the same way as in Chukchee, and 
also sometimes replaces the 7 of Koryak I. 

Tca'mak-ru (village Reki'nnok) 1 ,, . - ,. 

7 f 7 7 /Vr i \ r small image of a guardian 

Jcamak-lu (Kamenskoye) J . 

In other cases r is replaced by £, a', £, as in Koryak I. 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. Voyampolka, Kamchatka 

ti'rkitir sun ti'ykitiy Kor. 19.3 ti'ikitit 

effier star a'fiay Jfler 

mu'ri we mvlyi (dual) mu'ri (dual) * 

(8) The Chukchee f is replaced by y or by palatalization of the 
preceding consonant in Koryak I, by t in Koryak II. 

Koryak I, gape'nyilen he attacked him. Kor. 96.8 (Chukchee 
pt'nfinin Kor. 95.10, Koryak II, gape'ntilen, Kor. 96.26) 

(9) In the dental series, s appears chiefly in place of Chukchee r; 
6 sometimes replaces y; td often replaces tk. 

mistaa'lpmi we shall hear (Chukchee mirraa'lonxi) 
d/hil tongue Kor. 56.4 (Chukchee yi'liil 7.10) 
gitta't legs Kor. 57.2 (Chukchee qiika't 51.4) 
qtlu'tdu drum! Kor. 59.4 (Chukchee qilu'thui') 

(10) y often replaces Chukchee g. 

yilcda'velcm he makes haste (Chukchee gaila'urkm) 
tayyerlivo'ykin he began to cough Kor. 84.20 (Chukchee tiggi 
102.35) 

(11) v often replaces Chukchee w. Initial v is much more fre- 
quent than initial w. 

valo'm Kor. 55.7 (Chukchee walo'm 32.7) to hear. 

(12) d' of the Kamenskoye dialect is analogous to the same sound 
in Chukchee, and appears after palatalized n. 

Kor. Kam. fiaw-i'nd'ula'nKiiaw-i-nyu-la' n the one serving for 

a wife (stems flaw woman; nyu to watch the herd) 
Chukchee ftcund'u r lm<iieu-nyu-lin (stems ii$w, -nyu [riu]) 
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The Paren n in this position is simply palatalized, and we have 
the corresponding word flewi'nn'ula'n. 
In the same way, — 

Kamenskoye fia'nd'en, or even fia'njen (from fta'nyen) 

Paren fia'n'en that one 

(13) h is almost a velar continuant, and after consonants sounds 
similar to g. 

palqa'tAefiin and palqa'tgeflin 

qiyalthi Kor. 21.10 come! (Chukchee qaye'tyi' 15.11) 

(14) wg or <jr* (labialized g) replaces Chukchee labialized l, (twbp). 

Koryak Chukchee 

yiwgidi'ta Kor. 32.1 iwkuli'Ui 37.3 drinking 

gawgu'Lin Kor. 23.4 ga'whiLin 20.10 they tied him 

qakya'wgi Kor. 28.9 qdggefwkwi* 75.31 wake up! 

(15) x often replaces Chukchee q. 

(16) In place of the glottal stop of Chukchee, when due to the 
elision of y, the older q is often retained or replaced by x. 

Is'xlex cold (Chukchee 6cL ef 6efi) 

ma'qmit arrows (dual) (Chukchee mtif'mit, plural) 

The glottal stop of Koryak is always stronger than the corre- 
sponding sound of Chukchee, and has a tendency to lengthen the 
preceding vowel. 

yo v ekin he overtakes (Chukchee yo"rkm) 

(17) ' indicates a pause (glottal stop), which does not occur in 
Chukchee. wpinfali'nin he kicked him 

(18) The marked tendency of Chukchee to lose intervocalic conso- 
nants like y, g, and w — a tendency which in the men's speech affects 
also n and t — is absent in Koryak; and consequently many fuller 
forms occur which presumably explain the frequent vocalic clus- 
ters of Chukchee. In all those cases in which the Chukchee loses 
intervocalic consonants, these are found in Koryak. 

Kor. Kam. tyo v ga l an I overtook him (Chukchee tiyot'a'n) 
Other words that retain no trace of the intervocalic consonant in 
Chukchee have it in Koryak. 

vai'am river (Chukchee ve'em) 

yawa'yfan he uses it (Chukchee ya'arhn) 

a*'la*l axe (Chukchee a"al f but also a'lha'tti, a'l-ga'tti } ga'tti 

hatchet) 
uyitvat to play Kor. 32 7 kchee utcdvet 43.3) 

{16 
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These older forms are even more pronounced in Paren. 
Kor. Paren ei'ek lamp mtu'welpiy son-in-law 

Kor. Kam. a'ak mtu'idpiy 

Chukchee efek intu'ulpir 

The Chukchee cluster Ih is replaced by Ifi in Kamenskoye. 
Kor. Earn, ke'nmilflm root (Chukchee ke'nmilhm) 

§ 17 • Vocalic Ablaut 

The range of the ablaut is more restricted in the Koryak of Kam- 
enskoye than in Chukchee. 

i changes into j, 

u changes into g; 

gj'wlinat they said Kor. 21.2 gfwfiivg'len he said Kor. 14.4 
nu'tanut country, land ya'nya-nota'lo foreigners 

but a as ablaut of e does not occur, both sounds being represented 
by a neutral a. The Chukchee $ is replaced by § , the same sound 
that represents the ablaut of $. 

The neutral a is exemplified in the following words of the Kam- 
enskoye dialect: 

Kor. Kam. Chukchee 

kalj'ykm (stem kali) kfli'rkm (stem kfli) 

nu'tanut land (stem nuta) nu't$nut (stem nut$) 

a'kkat sons (stem a'Jcka) f'kkft (stem fkkf ) 

aima'wikm thou approachest (stem eimf'wkm (stem (imfu) 

aimaw) 
kama'fia dish (stem kama) kfmf'ni (stem kfm f) 

Since a is neutral, these stems are also combined with weak vow- 
els. For instance, 

i'tti-kama'fla heavy dish (from itdi heavy , dear) 
There are, however, cases in which the a represents the type jt, 
which requires the ablaut, 

i'vil'tq/mtym goitre, long tumor (stems i'vil long, tqlmtym 

tumor); Chukchee t^mtqm 
qgt(fp-f!mat load of food for winter use Kor. 86.17 (stems qytgp 
fish for winter use; \mt load); Chukchee qata'p-e'mit 
An example of the occurrence of g , corresponding to Chukchee |, 
is — 

mg'ygmgy tear (stem mgyg):, Chukchee m§'r§m$r (stem m§r§) 
gapefnyilen she attacked her, Kor. 96.8 (stem p§ny)\ Chukchee 
pe'nfmen Kor. 95.10 (sternly) 
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Since the vowel-pair $-a, and the vowels £ and $ of Chukchee, 
are much more common than the i and u groups, the ablaut is not 
as striking a feature of Koryak as it is of Chukchee. 

In the Kamenskoye dialect the ablaut of i and u is not as rigidly 
required as in Chukchee. Particularly in word composition the 
weak vowels often remain uninfluenced by the strong vowels with 
which they come into contact. We find, for instance, — 
ngpflf'-mu'yu instead of nppfty'-mg'yg we are left. 

The weak i of Chukchee, which is due to the contraction of th 
and 6hi into ti and U, does not occur, since the consonantic cluster 
remains unchanged. 

pdlqa'thitfiin or palqathe'fLin old age (compare Chukchee 
palqa'tirgin <palqa'thirgm) 

Initial u inserted before 10, labialized k (wkw), and y, occurs here 
as in Chukchee, and is neutral. 

Koryak Chukchee 

uwa'tikm he kisses (stem vwat) ukwf'frkm (stem ufojoft) 

uyd"qu6 husband (stem uyct'quE) uwa*'qu6 (stem utotiF'quti) 

Several dialects of both groups of the Koryak have retained the 

vowels f and |. These have the ablaut analogous to that of the 

Chukchee. 

Kor. Kamenskoye (/atai'kilin (stem taih) 1 

Kor. Paren g$t$i'kilin (stem tfiki) \ he has made 

Chukchee g$t$i'kjli?i (stem tfiki) J 

§ 18. Other Phonetic Processes 

Lack of Vocalic Contraction. — When two vowels come together, 
contraction rarely occurs. 

Chukchee Kor. Kaxn. 

aftqa'-nna'n<aflqa f -Bnna'n aiiqa'-Bnna'n sea-fish 

neu v ttin<neu-a*'ttin naw-a? 'ttm she-dog 

Medial Consonantic P) % ocesses. — The alveola rs t and t are not pala- 
talized by following g or h (see § 7, 26). 

Chukchee Koryak 

palqa'ti'rqm<palqat-gir<iin palqath-e?-fiin old age 
fi generally remains unchanged before other consonants. 

Chukchee Koryak 

tam-pera'rkin < tafi-pera'rkin tan-peydykin he looks well 
qinere'mpei* take meat out of kokaflpalai'ke they take meat 
kettle for me (stem mpe) out of kettle Kor. 27.5 

k before other consonants occurs. 
§18 
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Chukchee Koryak 

nigtUq^n<ni< Ict-qfai niktWqen hard 

The medial clusters fcm, pfi, pn, which are absent in Chukchee, 
occur in Koryak. 



Chukchee 

gewmifte'Lin < ge-hmifiel-lin 

amfiilka < a-pf&Ata 
namfiila'tinai 78.4 <na-pftl- 
atmat 



Koryak 

(jakmi'flalin she brought forth 

a child 
apfiilka no news 
gapnilafivo'lenau they told 

about Kor. 26.1 

Auxiliary Vowels. — The most frequent auxiliary vowel is /; but 
a, which replaces Chukchee #, also occurs. 

Chukchee Koryak 

yara'fii yaya'fia house 

nitiiiqin ni'ttaqin heavy 

The terminal vowel / in Koryak often assumes a more per- 
ceptible nasalisation than the corresponding Chukchee sound 
(see § 2, p. 645). 

edti and teftifl to the sky Kor. 14.9, 10. 

(Compare Chukchee afiqa-lorme'ti to the seashore 67.17) 
Initial Consonantic Clusters. — I have found the following initial 
clusters in the Koryak of Kamenskoye: 



Initial 
sound 




Second sound 








6 


m n ft 


V 


I 


V 


P 


Pi 


pn pn 


PV 


p\ 




t 




tn tn 


*v 




to 


k 




km 


*y 


kl 




Q 






w 


Q\ 




9 
m 








ml 




n 








nl 




ft 













It will be seen that this table agrees well with the corresponding 
table in Chukchee (r being throughout replaced by y), except that 
tv occurs, which is impossible in Chukchee. 

Kor. Kam. 

tvi'tikin he stands 
6ottai'nik'tv$'tfhn he stands 



on the outer part of the 
house Kor. 43.5 
gatvi'Un he stood 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt. 2—12 43 



Chukchee 

vitffa'rJcm (stem -tvitda) 
(jatv&tdal&n 
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However, va'ykin Kor. 13.10 <tva-ykm loses its initial t. 
The changes that occur in consonantic stems in medial and initial 
position are quite analogous to those of the Chukchee, except that I 
appears with following consonant in initial position. Other differ- 
ences are shown in the following table: 



Chukchee 




Koryak 


Initial 


Stem 


Medial 


Initial 


Stem 


Medial 


pn 


*pn 


mn 


pn 


*pn 


pn 


km 


*km 


torn 


kin 


•km 


km 


kortik 


*(k 


tik 


kortik 


*tk 


U 


k 


*rk 


rk 


k 


*y* 


y* 


9 


*lq 


k 


9 


*lq 


iq 


v or two 


*tv 


to 


VOT tO 


*tv 


tv 


p/« 


•P* 


mh 


pin 


*pn 


pn 


fto 


**v 


mp 


*IV 


*nv 


nv 


Tlf 


•f 


V 


$h or yif 


*$h 


ah 


tr or rlr 


*rr 


rr 


\yzy 
[yiu 




8» 


v*{i) 


*vy 


*9 


viy 


*ry 


ry 


y« 


*yp 


*9 


V'9 


_•*__ 


% t 



Examples: 

pna'flcm he whets 
tni'ikm thou sewest it 
tifitfvikin thou sendest it 
Tcmina'tilcin she brings forth 

Tcu'yikm thou buyest it 
pmyjfan thou givest to him 
qati' you left Kor. 18.5 
ku'flcin thou consumest it 
ki'phk striking Kor. 62.4 

va'ikm he is 

valivo'ykm he begins to stay 

Kor. 13.6 
tvi'tikin he stands 
tve'tik to stretch Kor. 38.8 

jyyi'flcm thou tearest it out 
pifUo'ikm thou askest him 
tittu'ticm he blows 
tila'ikm he moves 



J18 



tilce'Vcin thou smellest of 



gapna'lin he has whetted 
ganni'lin he has sewed it 
ganfliu'lin he has sent it 
gdkmi'nalin she has brought 

forth 
gaiku'yfin he has bought it 
qalpi'nyelen he has given 
ga'lqa^in he has left Kor. 17.3 
qa'ttulin he has consumed it 
qaykipla! qitta strike him! Kor. 

23.8* 
ga'tvalen he has been 
qatvaflvo'lenau they began to 

stay Kor. 23.1 
ga'tvilin he stood 
ga'tvelen they stretched it Kor. 

38.8 
qapyi'lin he has torn it out 
gapfiilo'len he has asked 
qettu'lin he has blown 
gcHa'lin he has moved Kor. 

14.9 
qa'tbden he smelled of 
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yito'lJcm he pulls out 
time'Jcm thou killest it 

nito'ykm he goes out 
nivo'lkin he begins 

yigi'lcin or shi'lcin he digs out 
yi'yikin thou untiest it 
yi f 8sik to untie Kor. 39.2 

yrssi'UJcm thou puttest down 
viya'tekm he lets go (an ani- 
mal) 
vuyalanflivo'ykin a snow- 
storm set in Kor. 13.10 
yigu'ikm thou bitest it 
ya'wikm thou piercest it 
yu'JcJca to eat Kor. 57.1 
yu'flcm he eats 
yina'ikin he flees 

lelapitdonvo'yJcm he looks 
up Kor. 42.8 
Irregular is — 

iya v ikin he arranges a rein- 
deer driving-match 



(/aUo'len he has pulled out 
ga'nmilen he has killed it 

Kor.' 43.6 
(janto'len he went out Kor. 48. 6 
ganvo'Un he has begun Kor. 

48.3' 
ga'shilin he has dug out 
(/ayyi'lifi he has untied it 
nas8i f nvogu7n they are untying 

me Kor. 39.3 
gassi'lin he has put down 
gavya'len he has let go 

gav)ya!lyolen there was a snow- 
storm Kor. 13.1 
gaigu'lin he has bitten 
gana'wlin he has pierced it 
ganu'linat they have eaten 

(transitive) Kor. 57.2 
gayi'fialin he has fled (intransi- 
tive) 
agaLapfiivo'ykin he looks bad 
Kor. 13.8 

gali'yaHin he has arranged a 
reindeer driving-match 



Dropping of Suffixes. — It may be mentioned here that all dialects 
of the Koryak tend to drop the last syllables or sounds — mostly 
suffixes — when these are not accented 

Kor. Kam. mmflqommiTc or mmi'lqat (Chukchee mmi'lqanmiJc) 

let us go I 
Kor. Kam. gaa'Lin, Kor. II (village Qare'nin) geye'Lin or 

gey J li (Chukchee ge'eLin), he has come 
Kor. Kam. vi'tvitpili, Kor. II (village Voyampolka) vi'tvitpi, 
small seal 

Kamchadal (§§ 18-23) 
§ 19. Vowels 

(1) Weak vowels i i e u u & 

(2) Strong vowels e ' e a o 6 6 u 

(3) Neutral vowels 1 e i a a u 

a o u 
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The symbols designate the same sounds as those in Chukchee. 

/ almost like a diphthong ie y long; a glide from long i to long o. 
e like English a in make, long, lips wide apart, corners of month 

much retracted. 
& French eu in beurre. 
o German o in bffnen. 

u French u in lune, but harder; more like the Yakut y. 
6 English short o in not. 
jj English u in hut. 
H as in Chukchee. 

°, °, u indicate the resonance of the respective vowels; for instance, 
in Ic/tzfil lc6ju'i*n. 

Unusual length and shortness are expressed by the macron and 
breve respectively. 

§ 20. Consonants 



Labial 

Alveolar 

Palatlzed alveolar. 
Anterior palatal . . . 

Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 



Stop 



Surd Fortis Sonant 



Pi 



k! 



Affrlcative 



Surd Fortla 



I! 



Nasal 



m 
n 



Continued 



Surd Sonant 



Lateral 



!« 



Trill 



w, y, h 

f is rather rare; for instance, in flit a fish of the genus Coregonu*. 

x German ch in Bach. 

x' German ch in ich. 

j French j in jour, but with a weak preceding trill, somewhat like 

Polish rz in rzeka. 
z sonant a, as in French rose. 
I as in Koryak, 
w, t/j always consonantic. 
f , ', glottal stops, the former only after short vowels, the latter 

after consonants, as in vi'Tvil. 

l\ 6\ n*', are pronounced with strong initial aspiration. 
§20 
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I j, <?, 6> are often pronounced with the tip of the tongue in dental 
1 position, so that they attain a lisping character, — 

j between z' and z 
c between 8' and s 
6 between §• and £ 

I am inclined to attribute this mannerism, which is affected by 
many individuals, to the influence of the speech of the Russian 
Creoles and half-bloods, who have this peculiarity in the whole area 
between the Kolyma and the Sea of Okhotsk. In Krasheninni- 
kofiPs records there are only slight indications of this tendency. 

It may be, however, that some of the older dialects had this 
tendency. Thus Krasheninnikoff writes (in my transcription) — 



cemt (Western dialect) 1 ^ d 

semt (Southern dialect) J 



(Southern dialect) 
At present in the western dialect, the only one surviving, the 
word is pronounced both cimt and stmt. 

§ 21. Comparison with Chukchee and Koryak 

(1) Chukchee r, Koryak I }, £, *, or t, is replaced in most cases by j f 

Chukchee Kamchadal 

git, gir Jci'ja thou 

mvlri mu'ja we 

(2) Chukchee and Koryak g is replaced by Jc or x. 

Chukchee Koryak Kamchadal 

gUm gUm Jci'mma I 

gi'ftingi yig^ngm xi'ligift fish-net 

(3) Initial g of the comitative and verbal prefix (see §§ 48, 64, 66) 
is replaced by Jc!. 

Chukchee Koryak Kamchadal 

q end wand gana'wana Jeliie'&um with a wife 

genu'lin ganu'lin Jelnu'Jclnin he has eaten 

(4) Chukchee gw (Koryak gv) is replaced by xv. 
xo'xwal thence 

(5) Chukchee and Koryak w and v are replaced by hv. 

Chukchee Koryak Kamchadal 

watta'p vata'p hvatalpl reindeer-moss 

vafls va'la hvald knife 

wi'ut viut hivt whalebone 

vi'n'vi vi'nva hvtinve secretly 

J21 
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(6) The glottal stop following the initial vowel of Chukchee and 
Koryak is often replaced by x or k preceding the vowel. 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. Kamchadal 

e i*'tin i € 'nntin xei'ten neck 

e i e 'ni i g, QiT) tfgi'lnm xei'hini wolf 

a v hel a € '{a'l Jco'lol snow 

tf'Ul ala"al lce"lal excrement 

(7) Chukchee l and l are replaced by tl and td. 



Chukchee 


Kamchadal 




tiLe'a'Jc 


tdelc 


I entered 




tie 


there! 



(8) In Kamchadal, /, <5, 0, and^' often replace one another (see $ 2, 
p. 646). 

dhijd thou art l % id thou wert 

txcjm I strike him txlin 1 struck him 

(9) In the Sedanka dialect, c changes to j; % changes to z; and 

sometimes fc, Jcf change to y, q! 
Examples: 

Okhotsk dialect Sedanka dialect 

cxincjjltn juncj6i*ii they live 

sonic zonJc into the wood 

ci'la-tumx zla-tomx brother 

Iconi'fi, qUni'fl one 

"klo'lkinin qfo'lkiftin he has come 

(10) In the Sedanka dialect there is also a tendency to drop the last 
syllables of suffixes. Not as many auxiliary vowels occur as in other 
dialects, and of double consonants one is always omitted. 

Okhotsk dialect 8edanka dialect 

a'tinum a'tnom village 

te'vtixicjk tc'vsxis I ascend 

lci'mma lama' I 

(11) Instead of the pure w, we find an n with somewhat lateral pro- 
nunciation. 

Okhotsk dialoct Sedanka dialect 

s'nu E'hi u then 

§ 22. Vocalic Ablaut 

In Kamchadal the ablaut affects almost all the vowels, which are 
much more numerous than those of either Chukchee or Koryak. 

i changes to £ . u changes to p. 

i changes to e or a. y changes to g. 

$ changes to a. £ changes to # or jr. 
(22 
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Examples: 
ki'tte?ik at the house k&stpnk to the house (stem kist 

house) 
sunk in the wood sonic to the wood (stem sun) 

txj' ink by them txa'ynkE to them (stem \tx) 

kgp.v'Enk in the trough k$'px'§nk to the trough (stem 

kxpx') 

k%x'$nk in the river ki'x'gnk to the river (stem Kar) 

kuk^ -hfannin he cooked it kokqjg-hUmnhi he began to cook 

"it 

The obscure vowels /, #, a, #, are neutral, as are also e, a, 6. In 
this respect Kamchadal differs from Chukchee, in which dialect 
vowels that are hard or weak never appear as neutral. 

In Kamchadal the initial vowels of suffixes, and auxiliary vowels, 
are also subject to the ablaut, their form being determined by the 
vocalic character of the stem, which is generally monosyllabic. 
Thus a system develops which is somewhat similar to the vocalic 
harmony of the Ural Altaic languages. 

ki'stfnk at the house ke'stpnk to the house (stem kist) 

k$'Vxonk at the lake kgpx'gnk at the trough 

(stem k§Px) kQ'jwgnk to the trough (stem k$px.) 

tisunylo'tijk I always live in the woods (ti I; sun wood; u auxiliary 
vowel; lo to live; t always; -jk I) 

§ 23. Other Phonetic Processes 

Consonantic Clusters. — In Kamchadal consonantic clusters are of 
frequent occurrence. I have found, for instance, ktxt, txcj, txcjh, 
txctx, ntxcjh, k/lkn. 

Sometimes auxiliary vowels are inserted, or some of the consonants 
have a decided vocalic resonance, but more often the clusters are free 
from vocalic elements. The peculiar consonantic character of pro- 
nunciation may be observed also among the Russianized Kamchadal; 
and the natives are taunted by the Russian Creoles, and even in the 
intercourse of various villages, on account of this peculiarity of their 
speech. Nevertheless not all consonantic clusters are admissible. 

U changes to nl. 

ko'Iol (absolute form), kolo'nV <kolol-V (instrumental), snow 
elkem (absolute form), inl <il-l (instrumental), ear (pi. i'l) 
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Note, however, 
Iffl (absolute form), VHdV < V&-V (instrumental), eye 

Auxiliary Vowels. — Auxiliary vowels are introduced to avoid oon- 
sonantic clusters originating by composition, although the corre- 
sponding clusters may be admissible in the stem itself. All neutral 
vowels perform this function. Although / is more frequent than 
all the others, #, £, <?, (a), are also found rather often. 

l4^l x <lU-r eye 
tveta'tijJc<tveta't-jJc I work 

Initial Clusters. — The prefix Jc! is omitted before Jc and Jc! 

Jcfo'lJcifiin he has come 
The prefix Jc before initial Jc and Jc! changes to x. 

xke'JQctiJc accept him 
The prefix t of the first person singular is dropped before verbal 
stems with initial t. 

txlin<ttxlin I struck him 
The prefix t of the first person singular changes to I before 
verbal stems with initial ti or ti. 

Jci'mma 6i6i'niflijJc<t'6inifl-jJc I sew 
Compare also 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. Kamchadal 

eP'tqiii a'dfaft e'dJceldx the bad one 

wuwdilka'lhin detde'lfiin di'xdax shrew 

Stems with the initial clusters Ik and rft, when appearing at the 
beginning of a word, add a preceding vowel. 

i'lJcarujc<lJc-r~jc (Chukchee qati , rJcm<lq&t-rkin) he leaves 
In other cases the Chukchee I or r of these clusters is replaced 
by 6 and c respectively. 

cJcla'ujJc<cJclau-jJc (Chukchee Jcila'urkin<rJcilau-rJcin) e runs 

§ 24. Accent 

In all three languages the accent usually recedes to the beginning of 
the word, even as far as the fourth or fifth syllable from the end. 

Chukchee pa'riLifiin shoulder-blade 
Kor. Kam. niqe' shiqenat those two that have been bought 
Kamchadal Jclta'tilkajuknan they began to perform the cere- 
monial 
}24 
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To give emphasis to the word, the accent may be thrown upon the 
last syllable, the vowel of which then changes to o. 

Chukchee tiplnfirko'n < tipi'nfirkirt 

Kor. Kam. tipenn'eko'n<tipe'nn'ekm I attack him 

Kamchadal tipencijo'n<tipe'ncijin 

MORPHOLOGY (§§ 26128.) 

§26. Morphological Processes 

The Chukchee group of languages uses a great variety of morpho- 
logical processes for expressing grammatical relations. The unity of 
the syntactic group which forms a close unit is maintained by a law 
of vocalic harmony which requires that if one vowel of the unit is 
strong, all the others, that may be either weak or strong, must also 
take the strong form. This law does not act in any particular direc- 
tion ; but whenever a strong vowel appears in any part of the word, 
it strengthens all the other preceding and following vowels. In the 
present condition of the language, this law is not quite strictly con- 
fined to certain vowels ; but a few stems and endings that have no 
vocalic element except auxiliary vowels are always strong. It may 
be, of course, that here strong vocalic elements have been lost. 

.Stems appear almost always with morphological affixes. Only par- 
ticles and a number of nouns occur as independent members of the 
sentence in the form of the simple stem, their independence being 
indicated by their failure to modify their weak vowels in conformity 
with the strong vowels of those words with which they are most 
closely associated. The general occurrence of nominal affixes, and the 
restriction of stem forms occurring independently to certain phonetic 
types of nouns, make it plausible that we are dealing here also with 
a loss of older affixes. If this view should be correct, there would be 
no forms of nouns or verbs and related classes of words without affixes. 
Either the stems consist of consonantic clusters or they are monosyl- 
labic or polysyllabic. Only predicative stems consist of consonantic 
clusters. Denominative stems have fuller phonetic values. In all 
polysyllabic stems a certain symmetry of form is required by the laws 
of vocalic harmony ; so that in the same stem we find, besides neutral 
vowels, only strong vowels or only weak vowels. 
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Owing to the inadmissibility of extended consonantic clusters, and 
to the avoidance of initial consonantic clusters, stems undergo im- 
portant changes due to the insertion of auxiliary vowels, to elision 
of consonants, or modification of consonants, according to the position 
and connections of the stems in the word. 

Composition of stems is of extended use; and we find many types 
of composition of denominative, predicative, and of denominative 
with predicative stems, which form firm units. Owing to the signifi- 
cance of some of these stems, they never appear outside of such com- 
pounds, and therefore take on the aspects of elements that are no 
longer free, although their phonetic character and general appearance 
are such that they might appear as independent elements. Certain 
particles are also incorporated in the word complex. The stems 
which are united in such synthetic groups influence one another ac- 
cording to the laws of vocalic harmony and by contact phenomena, 
which often modify the terminal sound of the first member of a com 
pound, and the initial sound of the following member, or cause the 
introduction of auxiliary vowels. Although ordinarily these com- 
pounds originate by a simple juxtaposition of stems, there are cases 
in which certain formative elements may be recognized. 

The function of a simple or compound nominal or verbal unit in 
the sentence is further determined by reduplication, prefixes, and 
suffixes. 

Reduplication is confined to denominating concepts, and is of pecu- 
liar character, the first part of the stem being repeated at the close of 
the stem as far as the first consonant following the first vowel. This 
gives the impression of a partially suppressed repetition of the stem: 
for instance, stem orgo sledge, reduplicated orgo-or. 

Both prefixes and suffixes are numerous. The same phonetic laws 
that cause a differentiation of the forms of the stem cause differentia- 
tion in the manner of joining affixes to the stems or to the compounds. 
In some cases a distinction between compounds and words with affixes 
is difficult to draw, neither is it possible to carry through a rigid dis- 
tinction between nominal and verbal affixes. There is great freedom 
in the use of stems for either predicative or denominative purposes. 

In the Chukchee language nominal concepts are classified as 
common nouns and proper names. A nominal singular and plural 
occur, but in Koryak we find besides these a dual. As in many 
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American languages, the relation between subject and predicate is 
conceived differently in the case of the transitive and of the intransi- 
tive verb. 

The relation between noun and verb is expressed by inflection of 
the noun. A subjective form of the noun expresses the subject of 
the transitive verb and an absolute form designates the subject of 
the intransitive and the object of the transitive verb. The subjective 
form is primarily instrumental. It expresses also the object which 
is used in the performance of an action as: cooking (with) meat. 
It would seem that the transitive verb has primarily a passive sig- 
nificance, but this view does not satisfactorily explain many of the 
forms. 

Locative ideas — in, at, towards, from — are expressed by means of 
nominal postpositions. These are given extended meanings and are 
applied to express a variety of relations between verb and indirect 
object. The genetive relation is not ordinarily expressed by post- 
positions and is not analogous to a case form, but is rather expressed 
by derivatives which signify, pertaining to, belonging to. These 
elements are even added to the personal pronoun to express posses- 
sive relations. The characteristic American incorporated possessive 
pronoun is not found. Demonstrative ideas are expressed with 
great nicety particularly in the Chukchee dialect. The syntactic 
forms of the personal demonstrative and indefinite pronouns are 
analogous to the corresponding forms of proper names. 

In the predicate are expressed singular and plural, (in Koryak also 
dual), tense and modality. There is no distinction made between 
inclusive and exclusive first person plural. Declarative and inter- 
rogative have the same forms. Among the tenses only the future is 
derived from the verb theme in a manner analogous to the formation 
of modes. A continuative is expressed by a derived form, the 
verbal theme being expanded by the suffix-/r&/n. Other temporal 
concepts are expressed by nominal derivatives, and temporal subor- 
dination is often expressed by syntactic forms of the verbal noun. 
Other modes are a subjunctive, expressing conditional and other 
subordinate clauses — which, however, is very rarely used, — an 
exhortative and an imperative. 

The verb complex consists of pronominal prefixes which enter into 
combination with temporal and modal prefixes. These are followed 
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by the verbal theme which takes additional temporal and modal 
suffixes. The end of the verbal complex is a pronominal suffix. In 
the transitive verb, the pronominal prefix designates the subject, the 
pronominal suffix the object. There is a strong tendency to express 
the predicate in the form of a predicating noun analogous to a rela- 
tive clause. For instance, instead of I kill the beindeeb, the 
Ghukchee will say, the beindeeb abe the ones whom i killed. 
These forms receive a treatment different from that of the true verb. 
Stems may be developed by affixing subordinate elements. There 
are a number of attributive elements of this class such as labgz, 
small, numerous. Furthermore, we find locative terms such as, 
what is on, with, on top of, neab, inside of something else 
and also, what is similar to, what is used fob, what is pro- 
vided WITH SOMETHING, A RECEPTACLE FOB SOMETHING. Nominal 

forms derived from verbs are abstract nouns, results of actions, 
instruments. The verb is developed by adverbial suffixes expressing 
for instance, reciprocity, a desiderative, single action, intensity, 
beginning, duration, causation, negation and also ideas like, to 
feel like something or the bad temper of the speaker. Verbs 
derived from nouns are to being, take off, look fob, consuui 
something. Prefixes are quite numerous and are largely of an 
attributive or adverbial character as, a little, quite, .all, eji- 
ttbely, mebelt, somewhat, tbuly, not. 

Furthermore, words may be compounded quite freely, adverbs 
with verbs, verbal stems among themselves, nouns among them- 
selves. Nouns are also incorporated in the verbal complex, both 
as the subject of the intransitive verb and the object of the tran- 
sitive verb. Such incorporated themes are used both for habitual 
and single actions. 

§ 26. Comparison of Dialects 

The chief differences between Chukchee and Koryak lie in the lesser 
amount of consonantic decay of stems in Koryak, the modification of 
stems due to phonetic processes being considerably less extended in the 
latter dialect; in the lesser extent of the occurrence of the ablaut in 
the Koryak; and in the substitution of other consonants for the Chuk- 
chee r, which process is more pronounced in Koryak 1 than in Kor- 
yak II. Besides this, Koryak I is characterized by the restriction of 
the forms of the Chukchee plural to the dual, while a distinct form 
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is used by all the Koryak dialects, even those that have no dual 
for expressing the plural. 

Chukchee and Koryak are so much alike, that the languages, are 
mutually intelligible at least in part. On the northern border of 
the Koryak territory a considerable amount of lexicographic bor- 
rowing may be noticed, which extends even as far as the Anadyr 
country. Thus we find — 

Kolyma Chukchee tegqe'fiirkin he desires 
Anadyr Chukchee teggdftirkm or gaima'tirkm 
Koryak, Kamenskoye tajja'fiiJein or gaima'tekin 

Of these words, the first one is common to Chukchee and Koryak, 
while the second is Koryak and is borrowed from them by the Anadyr 
Chukchee. 

Kolyma Chukchee witha'urkm he speaks 
Anadyr Chukchee witha'urkm and vanava'tirkm 
Koryak, Kamenskoye vetha'vekm and vanwa'Ujkm 
The lexical differences between Koryak and Chukchee are consider- 
able. Still certain Chukchee words that do not occur in the Kamen- 
skoye dialect re-appear in other dialects, some even in remote villages 
in the valleys of Kamchatka. 





AGAIN 


NEGATION 

(refusal) 


WHALE 


Chukchee .... 


Mmfla 


qarVm 


r&w 


Koryak, Kamenskoye 


gU'mla 


qayefm 


yu'fli (stem yufiyu) 


Koryak II Qare'fLm . 


i'nnik 


i'hut 


yu'fli (stem yufiyu) 


Koryak II, Lesna 








(Kamchatka). . . 


ligi'mmen 


qatefmrni 






Kerek 






ya*w 




Kamchadal .... 






yu'fiyu (stem yufiyu) 



On the whole, however, all branches of the Koryak, even in their 
most distinct dialects, — like those of the Kerek near Cape Anannon on 
Bering Sea, and of Voyampolka on the Sea of Okhotsk, — are much 
more closely related among themselves than to the Chukchee. 

In the pronunciation of men of the Kolyma district many intervocalic 
consonants are dropped (see § 13). This is not so common among 
the men of the Anadyr Chukchee, who use both the fuller forms and 
those with dropped consonants. Among the Kolyma people the dif- 
ference between the pronunciation of men and that of women is so 
regular that the use of the fuller forms by the eastern people lays 
them open to ridicule as using the speech of women. 
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Nouns (§§ 27-66). 
§ 27. General Mem arks 

The noun appears in a number of forms and with a number of suf- 
fixes, the interpretation of which is not easy. A few of these have 
clearly purely syntactic meaning, while others appear rather as post- 
positions which are somewhat loosely connected with the noun. Some 
elements of this group seem to form compound nouns, while I suspect 
that others may have a verbal character. 

The forms which are clearly syntactic are — 

(1) The absolute form, which expresses the subject of the intransi- 
tive verb, and the object of the transitive verb. 

(2) The absolute form, plural. 

(3) The subjective form, which expresses the subject of the transitive 
verb, and the instrument with which an action is performed. In 
several cases our indirect object appears as direct object, while our 
direct object appears as instrument, somewhat as in the two expres- 
sions i give it to him and i bestow him with it. In Kamchadal 
this form is not used for the subject of the transitive verb, but the 
locative-possessive. In Koryak sometimes the one form is used, 
sometimes the other. 

(4) The locative possessive expresses the place where an event hap- 
pens or where an action is performed. With terms designating living 
beings it expresses possession. 

Suffixes which express the allative and ablative form a second group. 
These are not so distinctively syntactic forms, but give the impression 
of post-positions, particularly since they appear sometimes in compo- 
sition with syntactic forms of the first group. 

A third class, quite distinct from the first two in form as well as in 
function, comprises derivations of nouns and verbs which express 
what belongs to, what pertains to, that which has the quality 
OF SOMETHING, the possessor of, the measure of being in a cer- 
tain condition. These are frequently used to express the relations 
between two nouns or between an adjective and a noun. 

The fourth class expresses mainly various types of emphatic forms 
of the noun. 

We shall first take up the syntactic forms. 
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The Absolute Form (§§ 28-32). 

§ 28. ABSOLUTE FORM EXPRESSED BY STEM 

The absolute form of the noun serves to express the subject of the 
intransitive verb and the object of the transitive verb. It shows a 
great variety of formations. 

The absolute form is expressed by the nominal stem. This form 
can occur only in those cases in which the terminal sound is a vowel or 
a single consonant. Since no ending occurs, the stem has no ablaut. 
Examples are — 

(1) Stems with terminal vowels: 
hitve'yu old walrus 8.12, 14 
Em' mother 30.6 
qe'll cap 
Ig'lg penis 45.1 

(2) Stems or compounds with single terminal consonant (including 
diphthongs in i and u). To this class belong words ending in y, w, 
p, m, t, n, £, <5, r, y, I. 



ri'zu carcass 65.14 
d's'qe'ku a barren doe 97.17 
vetike'niu a mother doe 



BLg'qai little mother 35.5 

fii'nqai little child 37.14 

mi'rgew a suit of armor 116.24 

rJ'w whale 73.4 

inpifie'w old woman 19.5 

tinu'p blue fox 96.17 

re'lup quid 

vefem river 37.3 (Koryak #$'- 
yi'/n, vol yam Kor. 17.6, ac- 
cording to dialect) 

rU trail 37.1 

Uut head 44.11 (Koryak 7a'- 
wrtKor. 82.11) 

fitfivan wife 36.3 (Koryak fia!- 
wan) 

Ai'wan the Ai'wan 7.1 

na'nqcm belly 43.9 

uwa"qut husband 105.12 

Jcefper wolverene 78.2, qefper 
92.21 (Mperd 78.11) (Kor- 
yak qapay) 

Tcn'mqor three-year-old doe 
117.9 

wafiqa'8'qor two-year-old doe 
117.10 



e'lhar polar fox 92.19 
mtn'ulpir son-in-law 80.6 
u'nel thong-seal 70.7 
pdnvel two-year-old buck 

117.12 
me'mil seal 96.4 (Koryak me'~ 

mil Kor. 90.6) 
fofmnrl story 61.5 
pe'Jcul butcher-knife 85.23 

(Kor. pa'qvl Kor. 78.23) 
MlvvZ herd 49.3 
qe'ptiril backbone 51.3 
qla'vl man 43.1 (Kor. qla'wul 

Kor. 17.4) 
uwi'Jc body 35.11 (Kor. 32.5) 
Jca'?naJc evil spirit 61.6 (Kor. 

35.5) 
ai'mak carcass 81.17 
(finni'lc game 84.28 (Koryak 

gi'ynik Kor. 61.8) 
e'eJc lamp 68.12, 106.18 
pu'req white whale 96.9 
o'Laq sea-lion 65.16 
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(3) Stems ending in two consonants generally insert a vowel in the 
terminal consonatic cluster. 

qdpil football (stem qept)\ (Kor. Kam. qqtpil; Kor. Par. qepiT) 
mof'qim arrow 75.23 
lo'fiil walrus -blubber 47.4 
pi 1 nil tidings 61.5 
teMil trunk 96.3 

§ 29. REDUPLICATED FOBMS 

Some stems are reduplicated. 

(1) Monosyllabic stems are doubled. When the contact between 
the last consonant of the repeated word and of the stem form an inad- 
missible cluster, the usual changes occur. 



Koryak: 



Stem 


Reduplicated absolute form 


nim 


ni'mnim settlement 7.7 


Jc&r 


Jct'rktr combination-suit 37.8 


ym 


di'ndin 1 fire 39.11 


<n 


#'l*l excrement 80.11; (flu 81.12) 


Ug 


li'glig (Kor. 7/^7/^) egg 


rig 


rfqrig hair 


om 


o'morn (Kor. o'tnom) heat 


M 


li'Mi heart (see §31, 3) 


pofi 


po'mpo fly agaric (see §31, 3) 


tuw 


tu'wtuw word 


oi 


o'6o6 chief 


dot 


to'ibot bag-pillow 29.5 


tout 


wti'tvrilt leaf 


gil 


gilpU sea ice 8.14 




(*i f 'tit Anser segetum) 


HJ 


K'7fci7 navel string Kor. 63.10 


pip 


pi' pip comb Kor. 78.9 


vit 


vi'tvit ringed seal Kor. 17.12 


ftai 


flai'ftai mountain Kor. 42.2 


wiy 


wfyiwi breath Kor. 33.8 



(2) Stems ending in a consonantic cluster always insert an auxiliary 
vowel (§ 8), and therefore appear in dissyllabic form. The redupli- 
cation consists in the repetition of the beginning of the word at the 

(29 » Compare 1 2, p 645. 
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end, including the initial consonant, vowel, and the first consonant 
following the first vowel. 



Stem 
pilh 
qlrg 
tirk 
terg 
tirg 
tumg 
rnttk 

(Kor.) ye'lk 
muL 19.3 
*Wilq 



Reduplicated absolute form 

pi'lhipil famine 
qi'rgiqir light 
ti'rkitir sun 
Wrgitir crying 20.12 
U'rgitir meat 48.8 
tu'mgitum companion 103.35 
mi'tJcdmit blubber 47.4 
ye'lkiyel pudding Kor. 34.2 
mu'Lumul 25.3 blood 
wflquul 22.7 coal (Kor. Kam. 

wtilfaivl, cf. Kor. 31.9) 
qi'rgiqir light (Kor. Kam. 



*qirg (Kor. Kam. qesh) 

viyil (Kor. vytl) vfyilviyil image (vi'yilviyil 

Kor. 32.3) 
A number of words of this group, particularly those beginning with 
a vowel, repeat the stem vowel before the repeated syllable. 



Stem 


Reduplicated absolute form 


org 


o'rgoor sledge 


amk 


o'mkoom 79.5 willow 


wvs'q (Kor. Kam. ws'q) 


wu'8'quu8 (Kor. vu's'quvus 




cf. Kor. 57.6) darkness 


d 


died summer (Kor. Kam. 




a'laal) 


U 


i'liil rain(Kor. Kam. mu'qamuq) 


yaq 


("W Use 

I yaqdaq J 


(yiZ) yVUU language 7.10 




yrr 


yfriir a full one 86.29 


Related to this group are — 




ew 


ei'veei part of meat given to 



neighbors, alms (Kor. Kam. 
cri'vaai cf. Kor. 63.12) 
snn Bnne'n fish (Kor. Kam. mnna'n) 

(3) Some bases which end in inadmissible sound-clusters have initial 
oi terminal reduplication, and insert auxiliary vowels. 

Reduplicated absolute form. 



Stem 

jml (Kor. jml) 
mlA (Kor. mMb) 

eh)) ilv (see efoe! tulU 89.32; gdl- 

vuLin 88.1) 
3046°— Bull. 40, pt. 2— 13 44 



mi'mil water (Kor. mi'mil) 
mil'mil louse (Kor. mil'mil; 

mi 1 mil Kor. 55.1) 
tfoilv! wild reindeer 88.4 (Kor. 

Kam. ilhu'lu, dhu'lu) 
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(4) Dissyllabic words repeat the first syllable at the end of the 
word: 



Stem 


Reduplicated absolute form 


iri&re 


?nS'remer tears 116.8 


q<fU 41.5 


qoW'qo'l snuff 41.4 


yile (see 90.2) 


yi'leil marmot 89.33 


yili (Kor. til) 


yi'liil tongue 48.8 (Kor. li'hil 




Kor. 56.4) 


quit 


qulA'qyl voice 44.7 


nute 


nu'tenut land 


yflqd(t) (Kor. Kam. yrlqa[t]) 


yi'lqaU sleep (Kor. Kam. yfl 


pvak' 


qayiT) 


i j ark.. 

mi'tqa 


mi'tqamrt oil Kor. 90.17 


qanga 
Ici'llca 


qa'ngaqan fire Kor. 30.8 


Tci'Ucakil shell-fish Kor. 70.2 



(5) Some polysyllabic words double the whole word. 
efMnefien southeast wind 

In Kamchadal analogous forms are derived principally from ad- 
jective stems: 

o'mlax warm o'mom, heat 

a'taPlax bright a'tocatx light 

tou'nl&x dark txu'ntxun darkness 

tpilheftijk I suffer from hun- pi'lhipil and pt'lKepU famine 
ger 

Other Kamchadal forms of duplication and reduplication for the 
absolute forms are: 

tu'xtux rain (stem tux) 

pa'lapal leaf (stem pal) 

Tcd'rrdoTcdm marrow (Chukchee Tci'mil; Kor. Kam. Icfmil) 

lu'fiulufiult heart (Chukchee li'rili; Kor. WfUift) 

Note 1. — A number of stems which in Koryak form their absolute 
form by duplication have different forms in Chukchee. 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. 

go'plci elk vefplcavep 

rr'rh walrus yi'ykayik 

Presumably the Koryak has retained here the older forms. 

Note 2. — In a few cases the reduplicated or doubled form is used 
not only in the absolute form, but also with other suffixes and in com- 
position. 
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Mrk&r combination-suit (stem Jc$r)\ Kor. I keif key (stem key) ; 

k&rkefrgilpii and k&rgtip& from the combination-suit; MrJcirik 

in the combination-suit 
fla'wkfr woman's suit ' 

nimni'mgtipil from the settlement 10.12 
gUgUftkinik on the ice fields 7.3; gtti'tkintk on the sea-ice 9.2 
memli'tkinilc on top of the water 9.3 

Note 3. — It is not impossible that the forms 

yara'fii house 1 , t OAX 

** i (see § 30) 

yorofii sleeping-room J v * ' 

ya'rar drum 
contain reduplicated stems in which the initial r has changed to y. 
| 80. SUFFIXES -n, -tfJT 

Stems ending in a vowel take the suffixes, in Chukchee -n, -fl/, in 
Koryak -ite, -ft#, according to dialect. 

Iu'metun name of a spirit 22.6 

IcuJce'fii kettle (ku'kek 75.13); Kor. Kam. k\ika!lia; Kor. Par. 

kuke'fle 
yoro'ili sleeping-room 107.9 
yara'fli house 7.8; 30.11 (Kor. yaydna Kor. 22.4) 
kemdfti dish 86.23; 87.31, 33 (kama'gti to a dish 88.24) (Kor. 

kama'M Kor. 64.3) 
qora'fii reindeer 51.6 

ripetfii stone hammer 77.13, 16 (Kor. yipa'fia Kor. 43.2) 
H«m wolf 78.2, 96.28 
tipa'lii broth (Kor. ipa'ffo Kor. 28.6) 

Stems ending in two consonants, or in consonants that can not form 
clusters with the terminal w, take the ending -n with a connective 
vowel, /, e; after q the connective vowel is d (Kor. Kam. a). 

poi'gm spear 97.27 (poi'ge 117.29) (Kor. poi'gm) 

na'nqan belly 43.9 (Kor. Par. na'nqdn) 

nggo'lgtn cellar 36.8 (riggolgi'ti to the cellar 36.10) 

re'mkm people 8.8, 10 (re'mhi 107.20) (Kor. ya'mkm Kor. 39.7) 

tvlmgin companion 38.12 (tu'mga 37.7) 

gfthin lake 37.4 {gVthik in a lake 37.5) 

Upa'lhin tallow 87.4 (Upa'lha 86.23) 

gi'lhin skin 23.9 

gUalrgin gray fox 96.14 

eftm fat (Kor. allin Kor. 15.4) 

ELi'gin father 73.10 (stem l) 
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Jce'fliivm boy 11.7 

Tcopa'lftin walrus-blubber 12.6 (kopa'lha 14.11) 

yi'lgin month 7.2 

a v ttm dog 135.20 {a"ttu 135.20) (Kor. aPttafn Kor. 48.8) 

Jeeifim brown bear 78.3 (Iceifiu 136.20) (Kor. Kam. kafflm) 

r&Loi'fiin big old carcass 1*36.19 

kokai'nm big kettle 33.10 

i'rm fur shirt 83.24 (i'ru 116.26) 

wu'favun stone (stem wuhw R 3.19) (Kor. vu'gvm) 

fti'lhm thong 41.10 (Kor. ni'lnm Kor. 40.5, 8) 

To this group belong the endings -Ihm, -yfiin, -thin, ~giryi% 
-yinn -Im (see § § 52; 53; 98; 1,99,8; 106, 44) 

{ 81. ABSOLUTE FORM WITH LOBS OF PHONETIC ELEMENTS 

(1) Stems ending in a vowel weaken their terminal vowel or lose it 
entirely. Those ending in $ often change it to / slightly nasalized. 

va'lE knife 15.13; 16.4; 43.7 (stem va'la) 

rirki walrus 8.5 

kefls an evil spirit 61.6 

tQfmlii buck (stem 6 umfia) 

hrimi'nti three-year-old buck 117.11 

u'mfc/bear 110.11 

wi'ur scraping board (stem wiuri) 

dwib small bag (stem euridu) 

In case the loss of terminal vowel results in an inadmissible terminal 
cluster, auxiliary vowels are introduced: 

efkik son (stem ekke) 
efrirri) drem chief (stem erme) 
ku'kil one-eyed (stem kutvle < *kukle) 

IvlTcil driving-reindeer, not properly broken in; (stem luwb 
<*lukM) 

(2) Stems ending in -nv lose their terminal v. 

e'wgan incantation 129.18 (stem ewganv) 
H tin master 122.38 (stem Uinv) 

(3) Stems ending in fl with preceding vowel drop the terminal fl or 
at least reduce its pronunciation to a voiceless fl. This occurs par- 
ticularly in Chukchee. 
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Chukchee Kor. Kam. 

ena'nvina scraper (stem ena'n- ena'nvma (stem enanvmafi) 

vrna'il) 
keflu'ne staff (stem keftu'nefl) 101.9 
li'flli heart (stem lin) U'ftlifi 

po'mpo mushroom (stem pofl) po v npo*n 
pi'mpi powder (stem pin) 

(4) A number of stems with consonantic ending have a double form 
of the stem, one ending with the consonant, another one ending in a, 
*, or z, which are suffixed to the stem. The absolute form is the stem 
form without terminal vowel. 

Ai'wan an Asiatic Eskimo (stems ai'wan and aiwana) 
mtu'vlpir son-in-law (stems mtuulpir and mtuvlpire) 
uw&'qud husband (stems uwa v quJb and vwa*quti) 
ilir island (stems ilir and iliri) 

(5) Irregular forms are — 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. 

€ i v ni wolf (stem [l\. e i*g) i*'yiy (stem i*y) 

€ i v tm neck (stem e i'nn) P'nniin (stem [l]i*nn, i'nn) 

blu'% nephew (stem ELuwqo) izo'yo (stem itoy) 

int& daughter-in-law (stem intiyo) 

a'kan fishhook (stem a*n <*aqn\) 

ga'LB bird (stem gglhg) 

ve'LE raven (stem vf lv$) 

*i"tit anser segetum (stem ^tu) 

tu'mqm stranger (stem tvmiik); 
compare, however, the redupli- 
cated form tu'mgitum companion 
formed from txifmgm (in com- 
pounds 'iu'mgin, as yi6Jmit-tu'- 
mgm brother) tu'mtik serves 
also as possessive form. 

{ 82 SPECIAL FORMS 

A number of pronouns form the absolute form in a special manner. 

(1) Personal pronouns. 

gti,m I (Kor. (f&mma; Kamch. lci'mma) 
git thou (Kor. y/'m; Kamch. Jci'ja) 

(2) The personal pronoun sna'n (Kor. tfnnu\ Kamch. *na') he is 
formed from the stem stir. 

(3) The personal pronouns of the plural are formed with the suf- 
fix -i. In Koryak the dual has the suffix -i; the plural, -w. In Kam- 

chadal we find -a for the first and second persons. 
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mu'ri (Kor. dual mu'yi, pi. mu'yu; Kamch. inu'ja) we (stem muro- 

[Kor. mu6h-i Kamch. rnijg- 1 ^ 
tu'ri (Kor. dual tu'yi, pi. tu'yu; Kamch. tti'ja) ye (stem turg- [Kor. 

tuth-, Kamch. tijg-]) 
sfrri (Kor. dual a'66i, pi. a'66u; Kamch. itx) they (stem srg- [Hor. 

adh-, Kamch. tx-]) 

(4) Interrogative personal pronoun. 

me'flin who (stem mile-) (Kor. ma'K [stem mile]) 

(5) Indefinite pronoun. 

ra'nut what (stem r^y) (Kor. yi'nna [stem yaj]) 

ni'rkifiut a certain one (stem nirkf) (Kor. ni'yka, ni'ykifimd [stem 

ni'kiflut a certain thing ( stem nj£f ) 

2>ua2 and Plural (§§ 33-35). 

I 33. GENERAL REMARKS 

Chukchee, Koryak II, and Kamchadal have only two numbers: 
while Koryak I has also a dual, which corresponds in form to the 
plural of the Chukchee. The plural of the Koryak, both I and II, 
presents a set of distinct forms. 

S 84. PLURAL OF COMMON NOUNS 

The plural of common nouns occurs only in the absolute form. In 
Chukchee it is formed by the suffix -t. Stems ending in Z, r, w, 6, y,U 
take -t\ instead. 

UWt eyes p^levlti butcher-knives 84.21 

e'JcJcet sons fti'nq&iti children 112.10, 15; 

113.12 

qu'tti the others 115.17 fii'nq&gti 51.10 

qla'vlti men 121.9 ct'ttiqiigti pups 122.18 

yitemrettti brothers 64.3 mpifiefwq&gti little old women 
• flf'w&nti women 50.4, 6 45.1 

fLeus'qd'tti women 112.5 hfutti heads 86.8 

Words which have a double stem form (see § 31, 4), have also double 
forms in the plural. 

Ai'wan an Asiatic Eskimo (stems aiwan, aiwana); plural afwantl 

ai'wanat 
uvxP'qud husband (stems uio&qyJb, uw&quli)\ plural uzo&'qutti, 

mocL"qu6it 
Hit island (stems ilir, ilwi)\ plural ili'tti, i'lirit 
§{33-34 
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Koryak: 

The dual of Koryak I has the same suffix. 

lUa't two eyes 

qo'yat two reindeer (Chukchee qa'at reindeer) 

vai'amit two rivers (vai'amti Kor. 17.1, Chukchee vdemit rivers) 

The plural is formed in many Koryak dialects by -u after termi- 
nal consonants, -wgi, -wn (according to dialect), after terminal vowel. 

qla'wulu men Kor. 44.3 

ria'witqatu women Kor. 44.2 

qai-pipi'Tcalnu little mice Kor. 25.6 

fiawa'Jchu daughters Kor. 27.1 

a'qimu bags Kor. 28.5 

Jcmi'iiu children Kor. 44.7 

vai'amu rivers (stem vaiam) 

Izla'wgi eyes 

mrmlu'wgi lice Kor. 25.4 

imb&anala'wge ermines Kor. 66.18 

qgytfwgf reindeer (stem qoya; qoya'we Kor. 22.4) 

qapa'au wolverenes (<qapay-u) Kor. 12.7 

u'lekamau vessels Kor. 28.5 

lci'plau mortars Kor. 51.5 (Jcipla'wi Kor. 53.8) 

Kamchadal: 

The plural suffix of Kamchadal is -(/)*/?. 

v? h tree u v hfn trees 

Jcocx dog kcxcfin dogs 

kist house Jci'sti'n houses 

Stems ending in nor/ take the glottal stop before the terminal 
consonant, and take no ending, but may modify the last vowel of 
the stem. 

Itil eye Wl eyes 

ktililan spotted seal ktili'lfn spotted seals 

mefmil ground-seal mdmf\ ground-seals 
In the material collected by Dybowsky 1 in southern Kamchatka, 
t and d occur as plural endings. 

iauin ear ivut ears 

kosch dog Jcosgnt dogs 

nan stone ttad stones 



» Stowniki Narzeczy Ludow Kamcsacklch Rozprawe Widziatu filologicanego Akademii Ume 
fctnteci w Krakowie, 1892, vol. xyil, pp. 107, 113,120. 
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The Kamchadal dialect of Sedanka also has the ending 4. 
veta'tilan workman veta'tilat workmen 

rn'rikil the one who flies m'nkilat those who fly 

This can not be due to the influence of the neighboring Koryik 
II, which has no dual, and uses only the u ending of the plural. 

{ 35. PLURAL OF PERSONAL NOUNS. 

-( I)nt $ (Kor. Kam. the same) [-(/)n + ti ; f or -(/)n see § 39], expresses 
a group of people belonging to and including a person of the name to 
which the suffix is added. In Koryak Kamenskoye the eotjing 
designates two persons only. This form is also used with the inter- 
rogative pronoun. 

Yt'tilmti Yetilin and bis family 

(Kor. Atlefpmmti) A66e'pm and his wife 

fiefwdnti their wives 

mi'leinti (Kor. Kam. ma'kinti) who? (see p. 726) 

Koryak Kamenskoye: 

Valvimtila*'ninti Raven-Man and his wife Kor. 12.1 
Yini'a J ha!v)<jutinti Yini'a-fiawgut and her husband Kor. 19.5 
A group of more than two is expressed in Koryak Kamenskoye 
by the plural ending -wg\, but also by -inn. 

Aiiepina'wgf Aftfte'pin and his family. 
Quyqmn'aqu'wgi Big-Raven and his people Kor. 39.10 
Amamqu'tinu Ememqut's people Kor. 43.7 
pipi'lctariia'wgutinu mouse- women Kor. 23.3 

§ 36. Exclamatory Form of Nouns 

Nouns may be given an exclamatory form by transferring the 
accent to the end of the stem, especially with the last word of the 
sentence. 

JdmilMn worms 39.3 
When the accentuation is stronger, the last vowel is changed to o. 
In this case, proper names lose their suffixes, and have the accent od 
the last vowel of the stem. 

Yfto'l O Ye'tilm! remkilo'n a guest! 111.19 

Quto'w O Qutu'wgi! 

Koryak: 

mxko'n vannilflo'n/ whose tooth Kor. 34.4 
fiawako'Jc/ daughter! Kor. 22.7 
tilago'n! I found! Kor. 24.1 
{{35-36 
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In some cases, when the noun ends in a vowel, an -I is added, 
and the accent thrown upon the end of the word. 
Araroi' O Ara'ro! 

Uperikei' R 72.15 O Upe'nke! 

Mitei' 83.12 Kor. 37. 2 O Miti! 

Kor. Quqef! Kor. 74.29 O Quyqinn'a'qu 

Kor. Yiltei' Kor. 88.1 O Yini'afia'wgut 

also qlei O man! (from qlik, which other- 

wise is used only in compounds) 

§ 37* Subjective Form 

"& ■*& $ (Chukchee). Instrumental; used in place of object when 
the verb is intransitive (e. g., she cooked with meat— she cooked meat); 
subject of transitive verb. 1 

(a) After terminal vowel -t&: 

ekke'ta by the son 18.9 vala'ta with knives 16.4 

temu'net'a with shell-fish 9.8 ri'rkata by walrus 9.9; 10.6 

tiwa" qu&ita i'unin the hus- tar-qa'ata qe'rkuLin bought with 

band told her how many reindeer 
life r td with an eye 

(b) After terminal consonant -#: 

eridfiila by a shaman 7.5;] evira clothing (obj.) 13.6 

14.12; 15.9 u'iffi with wood 

wu'lqd by darkness 18.12 XLi'ga re'nnin the father brought it 
Au'gd by the father 18.4 poi'qa with a spear 12.9 
ra'yipa with a drill 8.1; 11.2 JtopallKa with walrus-blubber 14. 11 
yi'lqa by sleep 10.6, 7 Aiwhuyanpind tha by an old 

aP'ttwila by the boat's crew St. Lawrence man 13.9 

10.9; 12.4 MwhuJla by the St. Lawrence 

rf'rila by the bow-man 10.10 people 11.10; 12.3, 11; 17.1 
eftffld with the gpirite216.3 

(c) After terminal consonant -e. This e may be part of the stem 
that drops out on the absolute form.) 

efte uwi'i* with fat she cooked (i. e., she cooked fat) 

(d) After terminal n often, after r sometimes, -$#jf. Words of this 
group are those with double-stem forms § 31.4 

geldtJcma'ta along the ice-top 13.7 
rimndta and ri'mnd with the inner skin 

i For proper names, see S 30. Compare nominal forma of verbs, No. 3, | 64. 
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aiwana'ta the Aiwan 46.6; 49.2 
mtv! vlpireta by the son-in-law 80.22 and mtu'vlpira 
-ta, -a (Kor. Kam). Instrumental and subject of transitive verbs 
(as in Chukchee). 

lila'ta with an eye 

u'tta with the wood 

a*la'ta with excrement Kor. 12.5 

takdta by the sister Kor. 18.10 

ili'lfia with a line Kor. 41.3 

ytia'myi>-tu'mga by the brother Kor. 20.6 

fla'witqata by the woman Kor. 21.5 
j y a? mica by the people Kor. 39.7 

I yi'pna with the inner skin Kor. 48.8 

With these endings are also found, formed from locatives (see 
§§ 38, 58) — 

Kor. Kam. 

minka'ta 

wutla'ta 

Enka'ta 

vaiefta'ta 

niki'ta 

gino't~a?lo' 



by which place 

by this place 

by that place 

by that place (midway) 

at night 

at mid-day 



Chukchee 

minlcJtd 
wutJcdta 
Bn'lcdUi 
vd'afllcata 
niki'ta 12.9; 14.10 
qine't-tflo' 

llunqe'td, there, by itself 
flo'tinqaia there, behind the speaker 
fto'onkata there, farther on 
flerike'UL there, far off 
Here belong also the Chukchee forms— 
fiunqeftd there, by itself 
lio'tifiqata there, behind speaker 
no' onqajwta there, farther on 
fle?ilcJt& there, far off 
-V Kamchadal. Instrumental. 

II u*V* with wood (from u'h wood) 

II WUtV* with the eye (stem lUl) 



Locative jForm(55 38-39) 

i 88. COMMON KOTOS 

m (i)k, -kl, -ql (Koryak the same) expresses the locative. 1 
vdemik nitvtfqfoi he lives on the river 
BLa'qi nitvp'gin he lives with the mother 
nu'tfk (Kor. nu'tak) on the land 
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The forms -ifc| and -j|, also -ekl and -eql are used after some stems, 
but no definite rule in regard to their use can be laid down. 
gii'mfik and gii'muql in my possession 
yo'oql in the wind (from yo'o wind) 
RLa'qi at the mother's (from elo! mother) 
llefotile'kt at the herd (from fidlvid herd) 
vUftke-laula'ki at the merchant's (from vdlitke-la'id merchant) 
Stems with the terminal clusters M, th, th, rg, ng may drop the 
terminal sound in the locative: 

pi'lhm throat pi'UJe in the throat 

gi'thm lake gi'tik at the lake 

mi'ngiLinm hand mi'nik at the hand 

The forms pi'lhik, gfthik, mfngik^ however, are also in use. 
Verbal nouns with the suflix -girg{m) (§ 106.44) have in the locative 
-inkioT -nk: 

ka/tika! birgin descent kafika'binnki and kaflka'bink 

titta'tvrgin climbing up Uttaltvrinki and titta'tink 
Note. — These two forms appear with distinctive meaning in the 
locative of gito'lhm side: 

gito'liliki on the side of the mountain 
gito'lhik on the side of a person 
This suffix is often weakened to -g, or even disappears entirely. 
Thus we find nu'tek, nu'teg^ and nu'te in the country; ya'rak and 
ya'ra at home; the Jc may also be replaced by i. The leu'U on the 
head 44.5; a'nqarbo'rmi on the seashore 12.4 
walqa'nk in the jawbone house, 44.14 
nute'8'qalc on the ground, 15.5 
rag-bo* rmik on the house border, 12.12 
a'fiqak on the sea, 13.3; Kor. 25.7 
gi'lgilik on the sea ice, 13.3 
tu'wkilc on the ice-floe, 13.3 
ti'rrikik on a hummock, 62.7 
qa'belcibhik on a thong of young walrus-hide, 62.8 
lUeflc (Kor. lUa'Jc) in the eye 
Koryak: 

va'amik in the river Kor. 32. 1, 2 
bibhvmk in the armpits Kor. 18.9 
ya!ydk in the house Kor. 19.9 
ulgu'vik in the cache Kor. 80.10 
yaqa'hk in the porch Kor. 80.13 
i'ydg in the sky Kor. 19.3 

qas'wugeffiki at the foot of the stone-pine bushes Kor. 21.7 
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With nouns designating animate beings, the suffix -1 expresses the 
possessor. 

dlckek va'rkm (Kor. Earn., a'kleak va'ykm) it is the son's 

maa'lik va'rkm in the neighbor's (house) he is 19.2 

ge'mge-ni'kek whosoever 20.7 

Kor. a'al tu'yik va'ykm have you an axe? Kor. 63.5 

Kor. 7}^wv/y/iva'yAr/nWith-Smell-Pusher-AwayhasitKor. 63.4 

Personal pronouns also have this ending, while proper names and 
personal demonstrative pronouns have the ending -(i)na (see § 41). 

The personal pronoun is used with the ending -fc, particularly when 
the noun to which it is attached with possessive significance has a suffix 
(-#£, -gtiy etc.), while in the absolute form the suffix -in belonging to 
or made of is used (see § 46 and also § 47). In similar cases nouns 
designating animate beings are often used with the ending -k. 

gtim&'k dickey ftalvittd'pil qdi'mithm take from my son's herd 
gtimtifk akka'ipH from my son (gilm 1; -fc possessive; eklce sod; 

-Ipti from [§ 42]) 
Kni' g~nu' tele ne'rmegin ke'ls in his own country the kele is strong 

123.25 
me' rig-rale in our houses 84.16 

Kor. mama'nak tetei'tifi on mamma's needle Kor. 25.2 
Kor. Miti'nak lai'wbhu into Miti's work-bag Kor. 38.4. 

Here belong — 

wu'iku (Kor. wu'tduk) here 

tfn'ki (Kor. d'nki, Kamchadal s'nlci) there 

va'anki (Kor. vai'erl) there (midway to) 

Ho'onki there (farther on) 

ra'aflki there (behind the person addressed) 

flo'tifiki, flo'tiflqi, there (behind the speaker) 

flu'nki (Kamchadal flo'nke) (aside by itself) 

mi'fiki (Kor. mi'nki) where 

fle'n'ku there (far off) 

All these form allative, ablative, and instrumental, see § 58. 
-nk (Kamchadal); after terminal n, -fe, also in some other cases. 
Locative, and subject of transitive verbs. 

Wienie on the eye txu'ntxunk in the darkness 

(from txu'nfaun) 
oi'mtenk on the land. a'tmilnk and a'tintiJc in the 
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With nouns designating animate objects, the suffix -nJc designates 
the possessor. 

p!i' blink bhi'zkinin it is the son's 
The suffixes expressing directions to and from of the Kam- 
chadal also contain the ending -nk, while in Chukchee and Koryak 
they are formed by the endings -gt^, and -<7#jp# (see §§ 40-43). The 
distinct origin of these elements may still be recognized in Kam- 
chadal by the fact that the termination for toward always, that for 
from generally, causes ablaut, while the -nk of the locative is 
neutral. For direction from we find, for instance — 

Jcjst house hi'stenk in or from the house 

let' stank to the house 
Jcix* river Jci'x'enlc in or on the river 

lci'x'arik to or from the river 
txu'ntxu?i darkness txu'ntxunk in the darkness 

txo'ntxonk to the darkness 
.a'tmUrn village a'tinftnk or a'tinttk in, to, or 

from the village 
These forms may be related to the possessive form of the 
Koryak proper names (see § 39). 

§ 89. PERSONAL NOTJNS 
~(I)n&. Subjective and possessive of proper names of persons and 
of a few appellative nouns. 
Yfftilma Yetikn's 

p't&nq father's {a'ts father, in the language of children) 
apajfflina grandfather's (apqj'flin<$pf-yflin grandfather, in 

the language of children) 
iPi q&'yina grandmother's ($pt'q§i<fpf-qfii grandmother, in the 

language of children) 
tumgi'ind friend's (tumgi'nina, in the pronunciation of women) 
TdpafLe^nd Wo things seen by Telpune R 379, no. 142 title 
Tno'tirqina ti'lqatyafk I go to Tno'tirgin 120.36 
nVrk$- a certain one, gut another one (§ 60), all personal demonstra- 
tives and interrogates (§ 58) have the same forms. 

-(I)nak (Kor. Kam.). Probably formed from the suffix -(i)na 
and the possessive -fc. 

Miti'nak Miti's Kor. 15.11 

PlU'qala*nak Bird-Man Kor. 16.4 

Adbe/pmak A66e'pin's 

wu'tininak this one's 

mi'lcinalc who Kor. 12.7 

§39 
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Note. — The subjective of the pergonal pronoun in -nan may be 
related to this form. The possessive form of these pronouns, how- 
ever, is formed in -n (see § 56) 

Allative and Ablative (§§ 40-43.) 

§ 40. ALLATIVE OF COMMON NOUNS, CHUKCHEE AND KGRYAX 
-gtf, -$tf, -wtf (Chukchee); -it 1(A), -etl(fl) (Koryak) , expresses 

THE DIRECTION TO, also THE INDIRECT OBJECT, ON ACCOUNT OF, FOB 
THE BENEFIT OF. 

In Chukchee -<jtf{ is used after vowels, except o\ 
-itl after consonants; 
-utfj, after o. 
Examples of -gti after vowels: 

qaa'c/ti ti' Iqdty&'lc I went to the reindeer 

afiqa'gti eifie'utlcui' he called to the sea 8.5; also 49.5; 25.5 

$fi4f/>fU/gty'gti to the seaside 49.6 

nQta'qti to the country 51.2 

dauduwa'gti to the reindeer-breeder 48.9 

yg>rg!gti to the house 105.27 

lela'gti to the eye 

9 e ty~99Pty'ltH on an excrement-pile 45.5 

fcoia'^j to a kele 97.12 

(firgola'qti upward 16.5 

girgogta'gti upward 47.4 

anv&nauka'qti to an unbroken one 50.12 (& — Jed not) 

ta'lva-pa'lko-v&'gti to one merely dying of old age 21.7 

akka'qti tre'tyd'n I brought it for the son 

qaa'gti on account of the reindeer 48.12 

uwaqode'gti on account of the husband 48.12 
Examples of -ftfj after consonants: 

JcaMti to the bottom 9.7 

naranintitTco'fiirionin notas'qi'ti it shall be thrown on the ground 
25.3; also 16.7 

mimli'ti to the water 48.5 

ra'ide'ti to the whaler 46.5 

a'qa'Jcamaanvi'tt to the owners of bad dishes 96.7 

nmne'ti to the inner skin 

fioie'ti to the poor ones 96.26 

ELige'ti qdti' he went to the father 109.3 

yVlamdt-to'mgUi qati' he went to the brothers 110.1 

tflairqVti to the dawn 41.7 

y&lM'ti to the moon 41.11 
(40 
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pZnyolM'ti on to the hearth 32.7 
gino'ri&ti to the middle 10.7; 16.8 
Ergip-ya'lk&ti on account of the bright moon 14.11 
Examples of -wti, -uti^ after o 
qaaraiikou'ti under the sledge-cover 110.8 
yorou'ti to the sleeping- room 39.10 
mZmlitikou'ti into the water 17.4 
-If J, -etl (Koryak) 
-Ui used after all vowels. 
yaya'iti to the house (yaite'ti verbal, from yaite'kin Kor. 17.3) 
yoyo'lti to the sleeping-room 
Ida' Hi to the eye 

gi&golai'ti to the upper part Kor. 20. 1 
yinoi'ti to the rear storeroom Kor. 35.6 
-eti after consonants. 
yipni'ti to the inner skin 
olhiwgtifl to the cache Kor. 36.3 
yinootfie'ti into the vent-hole Kor. 43.3 
Here belong the allatives of the locative demonstratives and inter- 
rogatives, which take -ri in Chukchee. 

Chukchee Koryak Kamchadel 

whither mi'tikri menJcei'ti ma'iJce 

hither wotiai'ti 

.,.,, - 7 . [anlcai'tifi 

thither Bnkri \ 7 ., , cr + ., n 

{Bnkat'ti Kor. 17.2 

thither (midway) va'anfi vaieRai'ti 

thither fle'nH ftankai'ti 

| 41. ALLATIVE OF PERSONAL NOUNS 
~(I)na to, towards. Used only with proper names, personal 
demonstratives, and with a few appellative nouns. 
Ya' tiling, to Yetil in 

tftfaiq, to father (a'ts father, in the language of children) 
apa^'fiing to grandfather {apajjnin [< tpt-yfiin], grandfather in 

the language of children) 
apaqa'ying to grandmother (tpf'qdi [<iPf-q$i] grandmother in 

the language of children) 
temgi'ina to the friend (te'mgmina, in the pronunciation of 

women) 
wo'tqanbia (Kor. Kam. wo'tenena) to this one 
mi'Jcina (Kor. Kam. me'Tcma) to whom 
-(I)na(fl) (Kor. Kara.) towards, to. Used only with proper 
names. Pronouns belonging to this group have na like the corre- 
sponding Chukchee form. 

^ * J41 
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A66Jpma(ii) to AMepina 
Metina to Miti Kor. 43.2 

The related suffix, -(/)# or -na(fi), may be used with a few appel- 
lative nouns; -Ui (see § 40) occurs as well. 

ta'taft or ta'tanan to father; ta'tana Kor. 74.15 (ta'ta father, 
in the language of children) ; but iLai'ti to the mother 

$ 42. ABLATIVE IN -gupti 

m lPif> m §'P& "^#2*# (Chukchee) from, out of, across, along. 
-Jp$ with stems ending in a vowel. 

lela'ipti, from the eye pottiflai'pti, by the holes 47.2 

Roltanrienai f pH from Rulte'n- aflqaflqatai'pH from the seaside 

nin 124.8 (see § 31, 4) 49.8 (see § 31, 4) 

qaa}'p% lei'vndm along the qaatikoi'pU from the herd 51.2 

reindeer (herd) the walking pagtalkoi'pH along the crevices 

one 22.6 

flargmoi'pty from outside tottagnitikoi'pti, from the outer 

12.10 (see § 31, 4; of flargi- tent 131.5 

no'lm that staying in the dudai'pti from below 131.5 

outer tent) Rn'lcitikoi'piX from there (inside) 

qoU-notai'pu from another 131.12 

land 14.12; 113.11; 136.21 
notai'pti, nileV vuqinet they 

walked along the (open) 

land 17.9 

-gfypfy mostly with stems ending in a single consonant. 

va'amgtypty from the river 

nimni'mgtypty ni'pkir-mu'ri we came from the settlement 10.12 
pipVggtipti by the ankle 50.11 
-dpfi mostly with stems ending in two consonants. 

orgVpu from the sledge 

laut&pfy Wplmhi he struck him across the head (see 8.1) 
ronm&pty from under the outer tent-cover 12.9 
yikirgl'pu across its mouth 115.1 
iot-tagne'pU from the outer tent 
gamga-va! irgV p& among all beings 22.2 
ranm$p& from the border of the house 130.16 
dpi'nrndpib from under the wall 130.16 
-e'pu (only in Koryak II, in a number of dialects; for instance, in the 
village of Ki'bhin in Kamchatka). 
nute'pu gcHai' vulin he walked along the open land 
J42 
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} 43. POBT-POSITIONS IN -nk, -nq, -iiq, ~(n)qo, -rtqor* 

-fiqo (Koryak I) from, out of (not with the meaning across, 
along). 

Ida'fiqo from the eye 

ega'ftko from heaven Kor. 33.4 

lupla'gigirilco out of the bottom of the mortar Kor. 53.3 

menka'flqo (mafle'iiko Kor. 33.7) whence 

wotta'fiqo from here 

ftivrika! fiqp thence 

fia'nakanqp Kor. 42.3 

diika'nqo from there 

vai'eflqo from there (not very far) 

-nQgf -flqo'ri (Chukchee) from, not free; only in the following 
adverbs: 

mi'nqo and meflqo'n whence (rn&flko 113.19) 

flo'onqo and flo'ofiqo'n from there (far oft) (ilo'oriko 76.5; 131.$) 

va'snqo va'aflqo and va'anqori from there (not very far) j 

flo'tsnqo and flo'tiflqori from behind the speaker 

ra'snqo from behind the person addressed 

flu'nqu and fiunqu'ri from there 

s'ftqo, 86.18 sn'qo'ro 65.18 and snqo'n from there 125.3; 

wo'tqo, wotqoro 124.10 and wotqp'n from here 

{fla'nqo means, however, simply here) 

fia'nko 12.7 From this is formed the ablative flan'Jcoi'pH. 

fla'niko there Kor. 32.1 

qoro' come here! (Kor. qoyo is probably the exclamatory form 

for fia'nqori hither. The latter form is rarely used. Kor. 

Kam. qo'ym hither is perhaps the ablative of the same form. 
qoro' fta'nko then come here! R 73.76 qo'ro 101.3 

-nk (Kamchadal). Used in most oblique cases. Since all Kam- 
chadal stems end in consonants, this suffix requires a connecting 
vowel which corresponds in character to the vowel of the stem. 

i, f, f u, u, £, are found in this position. 

The allative always has the strong form of the connecting vowel. 

The suffix often takes the termination -e. 

mn the wood lot the eye 

8ii?iJc from the wood Wlaixk from the eye 

bo' nice to the wood Wlarik to the eye 

Jciic the sea sfnlci there 

Icl'xenk from the sea flo'nke there, thus 

Jc&xanke to the sea ma' nice whence, whither, how 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt. 2—12 45 J 43 
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§ 44. Post' positions of Plurals of Personal ITouns 

The plurals of personal nouns form their locative, allative, ablative 
(§§ 39, 41), and possessives (p. 709) by adding the stem of the pronoun 
(j)rg they (Kor. Kam. [i]y) to the stem. The allative and ablative 
forms differ, however, somewhat, from the forms of the independent 
pronoun. 

stem (i)rg they 

Independent pronoun. Suffix of plural of 

personal noun. 

absolute efrn 

allative srika'gti — srik 

ablative srikai'pti, — I'rg&pu 

qla'vl man qlauli r rgUpH from the people 

ora'wHan person orawdLa'rgen. belonging to men 

Tbfla'p (a name) Tifla'purik with Tina'p and his family 

(locative and allative) 
Tifta'piraen belonging to Tina'p's fam- 
ily, belonging to Tina'p 1 

Kor. Kam.: 

Pipi'kta-fla'wgut Mouse- Woman Pipi'kda-fta'wgutiytk by Moose- 
Women Kor. 31.1 

Annimaya't Frost-Man Annimaya'tiyik by those with 

the Frost-Man Kor. 38.9 

Ai'gmvi With-Odor- Pushing- Aigmvi'yikifl to the people of 
Away With - Odor - Pushing - Away 

Kor. 63.6 

Quyqinn'aqu Big-Raven Qoyqmn'aqoyikai Hi to the Big- 

Raven's people Kor. 19.9; 
35.6 

The k in the suffixes of these forms is evidently related to the i 
which appears in the allative and ablative of the independent pronoun 
derived from the stem (i)r<j (Chukchee), as given in § 56. 

Miti'8'hin belonging to Miti Kor, 28.7 
Quyqinn'aqu'lhin belonging to Big-Raven Kor. 28. 7 

Here Koryak s'h and 6h are analogous to Chukchee rq. 

1 In cases of this kind the plural is often used to refer to the person himself. 
J44 
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§§ 45-30. Form in -fn 

§ 45. GENERAL REMARKS 

A considerable number of forms ending in -in occur, which are 
seniinominal in character. I have found — 

Chukchee Koryak Kamchadal 

-in -in -in possessive 

-kin -kin -iw, -n pertaining to 

-lin -la*n measure of a 

A • 

quality 
ni — qin ni — 'qin quality of 

<f$—lin ga — lin possessor of 

All of these form their plural and post-positional forms by adding 
the vowel $ before the affix added to -in. For example: 

Chukchee Koryak Kam. 

Absolute nimf'lqin nima'lqin 

Subjective nrm$lqin$'tq nimalqina'ta 

Locative nimf'lqinfk mma'lqinak 

Plural-Dual nimf'lqjnft 1 mma'lqinat 

Plural nima'lqin aw 

On the whole, forms of this type with post-positions are rare. 
mi'nkri-va'lit pldkit tegcje'nu nineflgigitf Nime'yiiiqinet mei'- 
mitinet. How do you want your boots? I want large ones 
(mi'fikri how; va'lit being, pi. (§ 54) ; ple'kit boots pi. ; teggefi 
desire; -u serving for; m- prefix of nominalized verb [J 73]; 
-ndg to have; -git thou; ni — qinet nominalized form of verb, 
pi.; mg'ift large, m- 1st per. exhortative; eimit to take; 
-n$t [I] — them, exhortative) 

To the question ra'-v$'lhtt t/frkufinf With what kind of skins has 
it been bought? (r$q what; ne'lhvn skin; -ft instrumental; ge—lin 
nominalized verb [§ 73]; -rkur to buy) one may answer — 

nitffu/inf'td with good ones (ni — qin nominalized verb; ni — 
qinftd instrumental of this form; tffi good); 

but it is better to avoid the nominalized form with suffix, and to say, 

ten-ne'lhd with a good skin 

em-Un'fiila nikefi* the sportful people teased him (em- mere; 
tdn'fiila subjective form of te'n'nilm sportful [the correspond- 
ing verb with the suffix -eu is ten'flJurkm to laugh]; ntketi* 
indefinite pronominal verb, nMrkin to do something) 

1 Men's pronunciation nimf'lqtft. 
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These forms, however, have definite, augmentative, and diminutive 
forms. 

tffi good nMnqin definite form nitanqe- 

na'bhm (see § 53) 
te'fiidin (see § 55) augmentative form 

tafiidi'ynin (see 
§ 98, no. 1) 
ta'fium-va'lm (see §76) augmentative form 

ta'num-val/yiiin 
tand'ya'n (see §104.38) diminutive form 

tand'yafnvuqai 
In Koryak these forms are not found, as a rule. 

§ 46. SUFFIX -in. 

-|n (Kor. -in; Kamchadal -in) expresses material of which an 
object is made, and possession. 

(a) Material. 

u'tt\n wooden (Kor. u'Uin) 
(jp'lgen tim fvj,'rit bird dresses 7.8 
(/gflhen Vrpi bird clothes 14.3 
qg'rin nf'lhin reindeer-skins 14.4 
$' If*' lin qlq!y,l man of excrement 39.6 
y$r$fu wtflcwin house of stone 92.5 

kg'nin made of horse (hair) (stem Jcg'ng from Russian kobb) 
ri'grigen made of hair 
Koryak: 

TcuJca'Icin gatai'hilin it is made of a kettle Kor. 78.1 

mi'mtin (made) of a lou9e Kor. 78.1 

The same idea is also expressed by composition. 
qa'lga-na'lhin bird-skin 
u'tti-yu'fti wooden whale Kor. 40.9 

(b) Possessive. Used only in absolute form. 
f'klcin the son's (Kor. Kam. a'Jclcin) 

(Kamchadal ilcxin the father's) 
qg'rin the reindeer's (Kor. Kam. qo'yen; Kamchadal Jc/o'jari) 
tyu'tuwfoi fie' wan the reindeer-breeder's wife 48.6 
JJclcin ygrg'fli the son's sleeping-room 53.8 
inpinp'dheen BLi'^inen yoro'fii the old man's, the father's sleeping- 
room 53.9 
tu'mgm stranger's (see p. 689) 53.9 
grp'wiLin aimaki'ynm a man's big body 90.14 
(46 
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flq^8'q^ f tdifimen sza' the woman's father 85.22 

ft$'iklcin ya'nfa ygrg'ni daughter's separate sleeping-room 28.3 

fif'flcJcjn lo'tbot the daughter's bag pillow 29.4 

grp'wizin c/a' mc/a-trf 6\r(fin man's every source of illness 24.3 

IcJlf'fLf'us'qdtin Icfrkftr the combination-suit of the kele-woman 

85.33 
qty'ylqai&n i'nn the man's suit 85.35 
fiinqa'yin evi'nn the child's clothes 25.8 
Ku'urkilin tfkik Ku'urkil's son 79.23 
TMtirqmln Tfio'tirgm's 120.16 
Uinq&qai'in U'mqaqai's 63.12 

Koryak: 

tami'nfii-qla'wulen fiawa'Tedk an artisan's daughter Kor. 24.10 
awa'fii-lia'wln flawa'Jcak the daughter of a seamstress Kor. 25.2 
tu'mqmau Tcawa' ssobhu other people's wallets Kor. 46.1 
qo'yen qitbaHfiin reindeer-leg Kor. 53.3 

Proper names form their possessives of this type also with the suf- 
fix -(/)n, especially when the terminal sound of the stem is a vowel. 

A'nna (a name) A'nnan belonging to A'nna 

Qutu'wqi (a name) Qutu'wqin belonging to Qutu'wgi 
Aiflanwa't (a name) Aiflanwa'tm and Aifianwa' t&n belonging 
Upe'nken belonging to Aina'nwat. 

to UpenkeR72.13 
ffiiro'n&n belonging 
to ftiro'n R377, 
141 title. 
In Koryak the suffix — //i, characteristic for the postpositional 
forms of proper names, is sometimes inserted before the possessive 
suffix — in. 
Amamqu'tmin fia'witqat Ememqut's woman Kor. 45.1. 
Quyqinn'aqu'nin flawa'lcalc Brig Raven's daughter Kor. 76.14 

The plural takes the regular plural ending -ft (Kor. Kam. -at dual, 
-au plural, Kamchadal -e"n instead of -in) 

f f kJci?ift those of the son (Kor. Kam. a'lckinat dual, a'kJcinau pi.) 

(Kamchadal i'cze'n those of the father) 
Often, however, the singular is used instead of the plural. 
The possessive forms of proper names have no plural. 
The possessive pronoun is evidently based on this suffix. It has, 

however, somewhat irregular forms. 

§46 
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Chnkotaee 


Kor. Kam. 


ir^wwA^ t | 


Per. Pron. 


Pom. Pron. 


Per. Pron 


Pom. Pron. 


Per. Pron. 


Pott. Pitt. 


. gum 


gUmni'n 


gUmma 


gUmni'n 


ki'mma 


hmdn 


. git 


gmi'n 


gi'ssa 


gmi'n 


Tci'ja 


hnin 


. sna'n 


sni'n 


B'n?iu 


ani'n 


sna' 


Bna'n 


. mu'ri 


mu'rgin 


mu'yu 


ran' thin 


mu'ja 


mfjgin 


. tu'ri 


tuWgin 


tu'yu 


tu'thin 


tu'ja 


ti'jhin 


. j/rri 


E'rgin 


a'66u 


a'thin 


itx 


totin 
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1st per. sing. 
2d per. sing. 
3d per. sing. 
1st per. pi. . 
2d per. pi. . 
3d per. pi. . 

The Koryak dual has no possessive forms. 

Plural and dual are formed in the same way as in all attributive 
terms in -in: — 

A 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. Kamchadal 

my .... glmni'net (pi.) gvmni'nat (dual) Jcitna'n (pL) 

gumni* nau (pi.) 

From these possessives, forms with suffixes originate. 

gtimnindtd (Kor. Kam. gUmnina'ta) with mine. 

It is, however, more customary to use the personal pronoun with 
the suffix instead. 

ggmgkaVpti, q&i'mitym take it from me! (instead of take it from 
mine) (ggmgkalpti, see § 56; q — gin imperative; eimit to take) 

Demonstrative pronouns form two possessive forms: 

wo'tqan f wo'tqarien and wo'tqansn&n 1 belonging 

this [(men's pronunciation wo'tqden and wo'tqasnen)) to ^is 

Enqa'n\ Enqa'nht and E'nqanEnen 1 belonging 

that {(men's pronunciation snqd'Sn and snqasnin) *° * ha * 

The forms in — snin may be considered as compounded with the 
possessive of the third person singular personal pronoun sni'n, so that 
they would be parallel to the plural forms of the demonstrative 
possessives discussed in § 58, p.729: wo 'tqanErghi (man's pronunciation 
wo'tqaErgfai) and E'nqansrgen (man's pronunciation E'nq&Ergeri). 
The possessives of proper names in Koryak are formed in the 
same manner; as 

Quyqmnaqu'mn ftaioa'kcik Big-Raven's daughter Kor. 76.14. 
Amamqu'tmin fta'witqat Ememqut's woman Kor. 45.1. 

Kamchadal uses the suffixes with the possessive pronoun quite 
frequently. 

Icima'nVinV with my ears (kiman my; 4 % instrumental; wear) 
mi'nenV x'va'nV with which knife ? 
i'lcninV Tccx'oV with other dogs 
§46 
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§ 47. SUFFIX -kin ^ 

"kin (Kor. Kam.-&{n; Kamchadal -|n, -n) pertaining to. This 
suffix is added to all kinds of stems, — nominal, pronominal, verbal, 
and adverbial. 

fpnqp'ken of the sea 69.9 (Kor. Kam. pngp'qfn Kor. 76.17) 
UU'nkin pertaining to the remote past (teten-yep long ago); Kor. 

Kam. ankiye'pkin (stem anki-yefp) 
srga'tJcm pertaining to to-morrow (Kor. Kam. miti'wkin) 
pi'lhikin pertaining to the throat 9.3 
a'ttwilefkin pertaining to the people of the boats 11.9; 12.1 
af'ttwukin pertaining to the boat 14.6 
qjptikin pertaining to the back 16.10 
tilefkin pertaining to motion 16.10 
me'rpliken pertaining to water 26.6 
kdefkin pertaining to spirits 104.26 
g'rguken pertaining to a sledge 62.11 
qgi'ma-rg'ken pertaining to the rear sleeping-room 55.8 
nutefs'qtikin ti'mkilhm a ground hummock 62.5 
telenyJpkin belonging to olden times 61.5 
minkg'kin whence belonging? 113.20 
waM'Icfn working, referring to work (from waM) 
yilqa'tkin referring to sleep 

Forms with post-positions are rare. 

<fiT</gflcenq!ta by the one belonging above 126.6 
The possessive of the personal and of some demonstrative and in- 
terrogative pronouns, with the suffix -kin (Kor. Kam. -Tan) expresses 

THAT PERTAINING TO — 



Chukchee 

murikefkin 



titefkin 

mifike'kin 1 
mMko'ken J 

wutke'kin 



Kor. Kam. 

muyka'kin (dual) 
muflca'km (pi) 
tita'kin 



Kamchadal 



ite'an, ite'nan 



mifikakin Kor. mi'nein 
66.11 



wutda'kin 

minka'kinau 

yalqkinau 

flanka'kenat 



ta'nin 



one being with us, 

one of ours 
one of our country 

{from what time be- 
ing 

from where be- 
ing, belonging 
to what country 
belonging here 
whose? Kor. 60.4 
of what kind (pi.) 

Kor. 64.14 
the two belonging 
there Kor. 70.22 
§47 
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Here belong # also the following Chukchee forms: 

sn'Jc/kin belonging there 

ften'Jcu'Jcin belonging there (farther on) 

raBnqa'Jc&n belonging there (not very far, midway to) 

vaEnqaHchi belonging there (behind the person addressed) 

fwtinqaHten belonging there (behind the speaker) 

Such Koryak forms as minka'kila*n belonging to what couktry 
(Kor. 40.7), ganlca'lcila'n belonging to that country (Kor. 40.7), 
combine two suffixes,-Hn and-£a f fi, and refer to persons. 

Temporal adverbs also take this suffix. 



Chukchee 


Kor. Kam. 




i'gitkin 


a'dhiJcm 


what belongs to the 
present 


tite'kin 


tita'lcin 


belonging to which 
time 



Numeral predicates with the ending -Tcin express ordinal numbers. 
miLinkau'lcdn or miLinka'ttlin the fifth 

§ 48. SUFFIX -Hn 

-Ipi (Kor. Kam. -\a*rt) (oblique cases formed from -Z, Kor. -J) 
expresses the measure of a quality. 

mifike'mil qf'tvulin what likeness strong? (i. e., how strong!); 
Kor. Kam. menJce'mid qa'tvula*n\ Kor. Par. menke'mir 
qe'tvula'n 

en'Jce'mil gitte'pilv&m that likeness I am sensible (i. e., I am so 
sensible) (en'Tce that; -itim [§73]) 

With the prefix gf- it indicates the possessor of an object. 
9$— H n (Chukchee), ga — \in (Kor. Kam). This is identical with the 
verbal forms given in § 73. It expresses possession. 

ga-qp'P'lin (Kor. Kam. ga-qgya'-lfn) he who has reindeer 
g-eklce'-ljn (Kor. Kam. g-akka'-Kn) he who has sons 
gcvrai'-git thou who hast a home 89.7 (see §73). 
ga-p&la'-i-gtim I have left 
gg,-qaa'-i-g&m I who have reindeer. 
Koryak: 

gavagmfla'len with nails Kor. 24.2 
gafa'lin with eyes Kor. 24.2 
(48 
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§ 49. SUFFIX -q{n 

n(I)—qfn and -lln (Chukchee), n(I) — qin (Kor. Kam.), are added 
to stems, most of which express a quality. Many of these are 
also bases of intransitive and transitive verbs which are formed 
with the suffixes -eu or -et (see p. 810). Some verbs, however, are 
formed without these suffixes. 
The attributive terms in n{i) — qin are identical in form with the ver- 
bal mode in n(i) — qin, discussed in § 73. When the verb has no 
verbifying suffix -eu or -et, the verbal form and the attributive 
term are the same, and the verbal form seems to assume nominal 
functions. It may even take post-positions. 
Examples of stems that are verbified by means of the suffixes -eu 
or-et: 

Stems terg-) t&rgpt to weep m-te'r-a-qtn or) , , 

te'rg-i-lm \ 

Stem Jcim-; Itime'u (Kor. 1 , m-lci'm-a-qin ) . 

ir 7- J r-T i\ [slow -,*., 2> . [slow- gome 

Kam. kimaw- [ikin]) J ni-Jci m-a-qyn J fe * 

Stem ayilhr'wilhw (Kor. U^ n-ayt 'l-a-qhx fearful 

Kam. ayilhav) ) n-ayil-aqen J 

Examples of words that take no verbifying suffix: 
Stem fio- ; ni-lio'-qen poor, needy 
Stem tam-pira; m-tam-pira' qin pretty 

A number of words expressing qualities do not take the forms in 
ni — qin. 

Upli'li (stem Uplil); (Kor. Kam. iph'h [stem iplil\), yellowish 
e*'tqifi, (stem $ tf tqin and qqq); (Kor. Kam. a v tlin [stem a*'t6a]; 
• Kor. Par. tf'tqen [stem aqq])\ bad 

giimni'n qalat e*'tqinit my reindeer are bad 

also uwefli (stem uwflf) and nu'uqin (stem uu l ) Kor. Kam. nvlqin 
[stem tt]), black 
When used in nominal form, such adjectives take the usual suffixes. 
(f'tqifi a bad one 
eFtqi'flitin or aqa'tm a worse one 
a'tqi'flift-va'lin or aqa'm-va'lin a bad or worse one 
a'tqdnd'ya'n or aqaya'n one who is bad 

Examples of forms in -lin are given in § 54. 
For other adjective forms see §76. 

* This stem consists of two consonants uu < ww which form a vocallo unit. 

J 49 
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§ 50. EAMOHADAL SUFFIXES 

-l#x,-Jdx, is added to stems expressing qualities: 

o'm-lax (from dm) deep (cf. Chukcbee num-qin broad) 
iulax (from iul) long (cf . Chukchee rwu'l-d-qin 
o'lo-lax (from olo) small. 
The plural of these is formed with the usual suffix -(i)*n 

ololax-Pn Jci'8ti*n6 small little houses. 
In post-positional forms the attribute forms a compound with the 
noun: 
o'lolax-M'stdanke to the small houses. 
Several adjectival forms borrowed from Russian and Koryak 
ii are also used. 

vo'stroi* xvatt, ni'ruqin xvald a sharp knife. 
nvi'thaqin u'h a straight tree. 
Here vo'stroi is Russian, ni'ruqin and nv&'fhaqjkn are Koryak n. 
The last forms the Kamchadal plural nvS'thala'n u^h^n. 
k!—fn (-ffari) corresponds to the Chukchee and Koryak forms in 
n(i) — qin (§ 49), and is used with verbal themes expressing 
qualities as well as with intransitive verbs. 
ftl-ni'ta-in (Chukchee ni-gitdp — qin) clever 
Jcf-nu'-in (from nu to eat) voracious 
lcl-vita't- an (from vitat to wobk) laborious 
kt-klfiin seems to correspond to the Chukchee and Koryak forms 
in <7$ — lln (§ 48), and is used with intransitive verbs. 
IcI-nu'-hflin (from nu to eat) the one who ate 
Both of these suffixes are also used with the transitive verb, U— i* 
with verbs of Type I (see § 70, p. 744), kt—Tcifiin with verbs of 
Type II (see § 7 1 , p. 746) . These forms have a passive meaning. 
-fcjZ', pi. -kjVa*n 9 forms the personal noun of intransitive verbs. 
nu'TcJV, pi. mi f lciVa*») the one who is eating 
vUa'ikal\ pi. vUaikaVa*n, the one who busies himself 
colk(U\ pi. colkeVa*n, the one who lies down 
With transitive verbs it expresses the same idea. 
txCkiV the one who beats 
Tce'jTcir the one who keeps 

Suffixes in -J(w) §§51-55 

§ 61. QENEBAL BEMABKS 

A considerable number of nominal suffixes have the termination -n 
in the absolute form. Some of these occur only in the absolute form 
-Ihin (Kor. -Inin) 
•Iffim,- iLiftin (Kor. -Iffim) 
-ghin (Kor. -§rlin) 
§§ 50, 51 
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•difiin (Kor. -gft/n) 

~lftm augmentative (§ 98, No. 1) 

-gyrgin (§ 106, No. 44) (Kor. -geflin, -gitflm -</i&tlin) abstract noun 

-tin 

-fan 

-ikin (Kor. Kam.-tHn) surface 

§ 62. SUFFIXES -Ify- and -//»!- 

-lh(gri) (Kor. -Iftfn), the absolute form of a suffix -ZJ-, which occurs 

with great frequency as the absolute form of certain words. 

In most cases it is not retained with other suffixes, although cases 

of its retention are also numerous. 

lela'lfcm eye (stem lile) 

ti'rrikityin (and ti'mkitim) hummock 79.2 (stem timlc 62.7; but 

Umhilkgti 62.5) 
milgta'lhm hare 78.24 (stem mUutf 78.15) 
riggqa'lhm fox 78.3 (stem riquqf 78.12) 
wu'Icwulhm stone 35.11 (stem wuhw 35.11) 
Ju'milhm 1 worm 37.3 (stem lcim 36.11) 
tamgna'lhin a bivalve shell 9.7 (stem famine 9.8) 
Koryak : 

lelalflin eye Kor. 49.5 
gitla'Tftm leg Kor. 53.3 
pipi'lcdlftin mouse Kor. 58.7 
valnnilfiin tooth Kor. 34.3,4 
-lffl(Iri) (Kor. -lffl[lri], sometimes -IX Ifi[ In] is used in the same 
way as the preceding suffix. 
vqf'glinm (stem vtfg) (Kor. Kam. va"y-linm [stem vf'y]) grass 
It is not always easy to determine whether the -lh belongs to the 
stem or not. 

Upa'lhin tallow 86.23 (Upa f lha 87.4) 
Icopa'lhin walrus-blubber 12.6(Jcopa'lha 14.11) 
ripa'lhm walrus-hide 13.13 
pinyo'lhin hearth 31.13 
fiawcjo'lhin old woman 39.5; 40.1 
vamilija'lhm lip 14.5 
pinaka'lhin tassel 16.10 
auta'lhm obsidian scraper 39.12 
perJca'lhm bowlder 129.6 

n'lhi'Linin and reliLiriin wing (stem nlh, rU) 15.2 
Of these, the first five stems retain tho. suffix Ih with post-positions. 
The primary stem, however, is without this suffix: for instance, 

* The text has kimilhi'n because emphasis is laid on the word which is the last in the sentence. If 
there had been more stress this form would have been kimilho'n (see $36). 5 52 
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pinyo'lhin hearth (stem pin, absolute form pi mpi powder, ashes) 
The following have weak vowels, and it may be assumed that the Ik 
belongs to the stem. 

pVlhin throat (stem pilh) ; (Kor. Kam. pi'lhin [stem pilh]). Loca- 
tive: pi'lhik', pfr'lik; (Kor. Kam. pi'lhik) 
fli'lhm thong 48.4 
ne!lhin skin 7.9 

§ 58. SUFFIXES -c/i- and -cxig- 
- ££( Iri),-Slft( in) (Kor.-8£[jrn], cffi [rn];-*#[/n];-*-# [in],- 
according to dialect). This suffix seems to express an em- 
phatic form. Sometimes it corresponds to the definite article 
or designates an object as referred to before. In other cases it 
might be translated as a particular one, in contradistinction to 
other objects of the same or other classes. Some words sewn 
to have the suffix throughout. 
Etymologically it may be related to the suffix -ZJ-, since 6 and / 
(Kor. 6 and /) replace each other frequently (see § 122). 
vglgffyin knife (stem vgip, absolute va'ls) ; Kor. Kam. vglp'-6nin 

(stem vfjlfy absolute vp'lg) 
ra'nikithin people (stem rf?rik y absolute rf'mkm); Kor. ya'mkitnin 

(stem yamk, absolute ya'mkm) 
ELi'gidhm the aforesaid father 19.11 
grp'wtoadhm the aforesaid man 18.11 
penyo'lhidhm the aforesaid hearth 32.9 
ye'liihm the aforesaid tongue 40.10, 12 
lela'lhidhm the aforesaid eve 106.19 
qglg-a"Ui6hm a particular kind of dog 121.11 
Tcalgfihin a particular kele 105.14 
va'amithin a particular river 40.12 
lolo'dhin a particular penis 26.8 
ria'lviilidhin a particular kind of herd 79.6 
Koryak: 

qoqlo'widflm hole Kor. 15.8 
lawtiki'Uitnm head-band Kor. 17.12 
-Zffl (in). 

fiawa'ndifiin a particular wife 38.4 
fiaus'qa'tdifim the aforesaid woman 39.7 
pako'ltyfim a particular kind of woman's knife 44.3, 5 
Note 1. — A number of stems end in £A, and are not related to this 
class. 

tai'gthidhin the bag mentioned before (stem teiubh, absolute U?- 

udhm); Kor. Kam. dai'odhidnm (stem taivJbh, absolute lafulhin) 
J 53 
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Note 2. — In words which have the absolute form in -Ik-, -£jft-, the 

auffix -££-, -£{ft-, may be added to the stem or to the suffixes -7A-, -7$fi-. 

lUa'l^ifhm 106.19, or lilq'dhin eye (stem lilf, absolute lUa f l\in)\ 

Kor. Kam. 7jf7a7Aj#irn or lela'6nin, (stem 7i7a, absolute Ifla'lhm) 

§ 64. SUFFIXES -£r- (-^?*w, -&*w) 

-&T-, -Jg'n, (Kor. Kam. -la'n, -[a]Ja e n, -[i]Ja'n are similar to the 
participle of the intransitive verb. As suffixes of substantives, 
they indicate a person related in some more or less direct way 
to the object 
After stems with terminal vowel -lin is used; after the terminal 
consonant of a stem (except 7, r, ti, and t) the auxiliary vowel i is in- 
serted before -lin. After terminal 7, r, a, and t, the suffix -le'n is used, 
which forms with terminal 7 or r the ending -ze*n, with terminal t the 
ending-x^n. With names this ending expresses a person acting (?). 

Chukohee Kor. Kam. 

ri'tfn (<n7 + -7f f n; baserjT) yi'$a* n (base winged 

rfli'iiffiin yit) yeli'lnin wing 

flaw-M^a'n ( < Icir-Wn) ftaw-Jce'lla'n clad in woman's dress 

ya'aLa'n (<ya! al-ltfn) ya'aLa'n that in the rear 

vf'fmilm vaya'miltfn River man 

qlftifllin a'fiqcUa'n Maritime man 

llaihila genpdqu'wlin by a left-handed man 

was he vanquished 
Numeral terms with the ending -7/n express ordinal numbers. 

miLinlca'ulin or miLinkau'Jcdn the fifth 
With intransitive verbs this suffix forms the expression the one 
who — . 

tipa'ulm the one who drinks (stem Upau to drink) (Kor. apa'ula'n 
[stem apau]) 
Here belong also 
e'tdin the one who is fat (Kor. Kam. qaba'lin) 
gai'mitdm the rich one 1 
Plural, dual, and oblique cases are formed like those of the adjec- 
tive in -7/n (§ 49). 

Verbal stems terminating in 7 and r are contracted with this suffix, 
and form -Lf'n. 

ufle'ztfnKufid-lin wood-carrier 27.5 
tJLeFn<tel-lin the suffering one 34.7 
vMSyaPn one who is lying there 28.6 

1 See §548, 49. The two examples here given have no corresponding forms in n{i)—gin. 

J54 
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■i*f^n < iW-lin the one who crosses over 
ctttooLt'ti qi'wkwi* say to the one in front! 
In Koryak the corresponding forms are not contracted. 
te'La'n the suffering one 
£ f yla*n the one crossing over 
In Koryak the same suffix is used with transitive verbs to express 
the actor. 

pfla'la'n the one who leaves 
In Chukchee the same form, when derived from transitive verbs, 
requires the prefix in$- or the suffix -tku. 

t^ppyiin I the one who leaves 
p§lf'tkQlni ) 

In some cases both forms in -tin and in -kin (see § 47) are used 

indiscrim i nately . 

fla't/ulm (Kor. Kam. fla'dkalatn) or na'dsn'Mn that to the left 

mra'lm (Kor. Kam. mya'ltfn) or mra'ken that to the right 

Similar forms in -la'n occur in Kamchadal. These seem to bedue 

however, to the influence of the Koryak. 

ki'stila'n and ki'stiin that of the house 
atino'la'n and atino'an that of the village 

(66. SUFFIX -tin- (-£$*n) 
-dm (-Zffn) (Kor. Kam. -da'n, Kor. Par. -sa e n) is used principally 
to express the comparative. The form -ty'n is used after the 
single terminal consonants n, r, I. With this ending, the 
object of the comparison assumes the locative form. 
nif'teetn the better one (Kor. Kam. ma'lda'n) 
meinitm the larger one (Kor. Kam. mai'fiida'n; Kor. Par. 

mei'fiisa'n) 
ia'm mi'lcidm ine'ilirkin ta'aq^ mei'nidin Hm qine'ilhi* why do you 
give me the smaller bundle of tobacco? Give me the larger one 
(ia'm why; mk large; inf-yil-i-rkin you give me [§ 67]; ta'q 
tobacco; mfi'fl large; Hm particle expresssing slight emphasis; 
q-inf-yil-gi* give me ! [§ 67]); (Kor. Kam. mtfnqanqai iplu'tf* 
ine'yili ta'waq, mainibcfn qinefyil; Kor. a^'tbifiitafn the worst 
Kor. 30.7) 
ga'mga-qlp'ulik qdtvitibium I am stronger than all others tyf mf* 
every; qla'vl man; -k locative; qdtvu strong; -iHm [§ 73]); 
Kor. Kam. qa'mga-qla'wulak ma'n qa'tvvfeqiim) 
It would seem as if the older meaning of this form were related to 
-thin the particular one. We find, for instance, 
$55 
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f'rmffan the strong man (stem frm§) 
ng'din the poor man (stem fig) 
This ending has oblique cases: 
ya e de'pH qdtvi'gm timqulc cut off some rawer part (ya' raw; -$pu 

from; qd-dvi-gm [stem 6vi] to cut [§ 67]; li'mqtik some) 
arma&'ti to the strong man 
annate' pa from the strong man 
The ending appears also in composition without formative endings. 

I'npid-akkai'pU from the elder son (tip old; ekJce son) 
The subjective form of the third person pronoun combined with the 
suffix -6m or va'lm (Kor. Kam. -ta'n or i'takfn) expresses our 
superlative. 

sna'n mai'nitin (Kor. Kam. ina'n-mai f ni6a*n) 

Ena'n-ma'yinJcu-wa'lin (Kor. Kam. ina'n-ma'yinkifi- 

i'tala*n) 

Sei (Kamchadal) expresses the emphatic comparative form of the 

adjective, and replaces the ending -lax. As in Chukchee and 

Koryak, the object of comparison is expressed in the locative 

form. 

Jci'mma Tcmi'nk diniftlei' I am prettier than you (leimma' I; 

Jcini'nJc on thee; tini'nlax pretty) 

Pronouns (§§ 56-60). 
§ 66. Personal Pronouns 



the largest one 



The personal pronouns are — 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. 


Kamchadal 


I ... gUm 


gumma, giXm 


Jci'mma 


thou . . git 
he . . . Ena'n 2 


gi'ssa, 1 gi 
a'nnu 


h'ja 
End' 


we . . . mu'ri 


jmu'yi (dual) 
[mu'yu (plural) 


mu'ja 



\tu'yi (dual) tu'ja 

ye . . . tuSi [ tu , yu (p , ural) 

. ta'lii (dual) itx 

they . . Jtrt (^ ^laral) 

From these absolute forms, forms analogous to those of the noun are 
derived. The locative, subjective, and possessive are derived from the 
stems; while the forms in -gti, -ipu, of Chukchee, require the suffix 
Tea after the pronominal stem. Thus we find the following forms: 

*The Koryak of Paren has pitta, although ordinarily ti is characteristic of Kamenskoye, m of 
Paren. 

'The particle MLo'n is also used in the absolute form of the pronoun. Otherwise its meaning is 
generally weakly concessive, like that of German dock. 

§56 
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Hill i 


1 

a 


ki'ja 

kini'nk 

kilu'n 

kini'n 

kina'nke 

kini'nk 


a 

i 

8. 

S 


ki'mma 
kimma'nk 
kimilu'n 
kima'n 

Ikimma'nke 
kima'nke 
kimma'nk 




Absolute 

Locative 

Subjective 

Possessive 

AllaUve 

Ablative 
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In Chukcbee and Koryak there is also a form expressing theaequ&- 
lis i. e. similar to, of the same size as, according to the wants of — 
They are generally used with this suffix — mi6,-mU (§ 102, 30). 

Chukchee Koryak 

similar to me gHlmuw gii'muw 

similar to thee gi'niw gi'mw 

similar to him rfniw a'niw 

similar to us mu'ruw 

similar to you tvlruw not known 

similar to them e'viw 
In both Chukchee and Koryak the plural forms of the first and 
second persons are often used in place of the singular, without, how- 
ever, conveying the idea of respect. 

arnto', geyi'lq&t-tu'ri well, have you slept? (singular or plural) 
| In Koryak the dual and plural forms are not sharply distinguished. 
In Chukchee the plural subjective forms are, in the pronunciation 
of men, as follows: 

merqaa'n, torgda'n, srg&a'n 

In several dialects of Korak II the following forms of the third 
person plural occur: 

Absolute Ethu 
Locative Ethilc 
Subjective Ethma'n 

The Kamchadal forms in itx, and the Chuckchee forms derived 
from Erg. , are evidently related to this series. 
In both Chukchee and Koryak of Kamenskoye the subjective form 
is used in some compounds. 

gUmna'n tini't myself (Ch. and Kor. Kam.) 
In other cases the possessive forms are used: 

gUmnin bini'ikin (Kor. gUmni'n tini'rikin) my own. 
The idea of self, however, is expressed differently in oblique cases. 

Tcata'm-gomo Tca'gti (Chukchee) just to me (i. e., to myself) 

iini't uwi'lc ga'nmilen he killed himself, (lit. his own body: 
uwi'Jc body) 

Kor. u'wik qnu'fivon he consumed himself (literally, his body) 
Kor. 56.10. 

Kor. gitta't uwi'kinat ganu'linat he consumed his own legs, lit 
legs body belonging to he consumed them Kor. 57.2 
The term uwi'kin belonging to the body is thus used to < 

OWN. 

§56 
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We find, however, in Koryak, the pronoun also used in oblique 
cases to express own: 

gib'rnkift bini'nkina with my own. 
Personal pronouns have also definite, augmentative and diminutive 
forms, which take the suffix -onaiolh following the possessive form 
of the pronoun. 

gilmiLk-onaiolh'i6h-2-ilm big I 
These forms are used in jesting, in children's play, etc. 

Demonstrative and Interrogative (Indefinite) Pronouns 

(§§ 67-68) 

§ 57. PABTICLES AND ABSOLUTE FORMS 

The idea of position is expressed with great nicety, and in Chukchee 
there are nine terms expressing the position of an object in relation to 
the speaker. In Koryak there are only five, and in Kamchadal I have 
found only two. The exact relation to the speaker is not quite clear 
in all of these. In Chukchee the independent form of all of these is 
formed by the suffix -qan (with n belonging to the suffix); only one 
has the ending -qin. In Koryak a few have the corresponding endings 
-kin, -gen, -qala'lcen. 





Particles 


Chukchee 


Kor. Kam. 


Kamchadal 


V 


Stem 


Independent form 


this 

that 

that yonder .... 

that yonder .... 

that there (not very 

far) 
there (quite far) . . 
that there (midway to 

some other object) 
that behind the person 

addressed .... 
that behind the person 

speaking .... 
that apart from the 

speaker 

who, somebody . . 


vol 

[Han 
[Mnqan 
Hoon 

[flan 
pan 
\vai 

\rai 

Uo'f/ 

Inun 


}*n-ft- 
n#qn- 

flo/an-, less 
frequent- 
ly iq'n- 

Ipj'xn- 
\v*'xn 

ra'xn-ja'zn 

fio'tifi 70.21 

ftyt'n- 
(miJfc-) 


tog'ffgn, 65.22; 137.1; 

133.4 
Knqa'n 115.2J; 71.13, 

29; 68.7, 10 . 
fiq'qnqyn 70.22; alsoss 
adverb 
fia'anqan 

lia'nqan 133.3 

ga'nqan 63.13 
va'Enqan 121.24 

ra'Enqan 

Ho'Unqan 

ilu'nqin 137.3 
me'Ain 11.4 


jwu'mn 
lt0u'fc/n(Paren) 

lia'nyen 
Enha'kin 

va'yenqen 
fiotinqala'ken 


\nu' t Wn 
hi'nfiin 

min- 
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It may be noted that all demonstratives, except wut-, Bn'fi-, and 
flo'tifl, end in -n which remains in all forms. 

The demonstrative stems have strong vowels, except wut-, Bn'ft-, 
and flun. The last of these is treated more frequently as an on- 
changeable stem; for instance, — 

flu'nin-ngtafjyfy from that land, — 
although the two vowels u and i belong to the weak, changeable group. 

When the demonstratives enter into composition, they take the 
ending -in, except flo'tifl. The same ending is found in the interrogt- 
tive mj'/fcin, which, according to the forms with suffixes, must be 
derived from a stem mile- (see §58, p. 1726). These forms appear in 
adjectival form in oblique cases. 

wo'tifl-notanqa'tJcin that one belonging to this country 7. 1 

wo'tm-irgiro'lc that (morning) dawn 10.3 

wu'tin-nu'.tek (Kor. Kam. wu'tin-nu'tak) in that country 

mane' n-notai' pit, (Kor. Kam. ma'nen-nota'fiqo) from what country. 

Kor. ma'ftin-ni'Jcli-ye'lJciyel which stone-pine nut pudding ? Kor. 
34.2 

Kor. mdnin-qai-na'wwqatilc to which small woman? Kor. 34.5 
For greater emphasis the independent, absolute forms of the demon- 
strative may be used with the corresponding particle, as given on 
p. 723, or with repetition of independent form, connected by the 
particle Um (see also p. 726). * 

fio'onqan Um noon 

snqa'n Urn Enqa'n 130.9, etc. 

The particles are, however, used also independently or combined 
with various other forms. 

rat* 61.8 wo'tin-rai 29.1 

vai 61.9; 62.7; 63.6; 66.30, 35; elo'h Um vai 66.29 

71.15; 76.25, 30 Ei/jn vai 67.33 

flan 71.3, 16; 62.4,8; 65.1; 66.32 vai Urn na'n{i) 131.3, 10 
fia'an 63.13 e'nme fian 66.32 

flo'on 64.1 Enqa'n Um vai 130.7 

wot 81.12 wo'tqanm Um vai 45.12 

vai nan 62.9 
wu'tku-m vai 120.11 

Note. — The Koryak form in -qala'lcen given in the preceding table 
of demonstratives is derived from the post-position -qal r got (Chukchee 
-qal r qal) close to, by the side of. The Koryak suffix -qala'lcen cor- 
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responds to the Chukchee form -qatk&n, which is used to form a great 
many derivatives. The following forms derived from demonstrative 
pronouns may serve as examples: — 

Adverbial form va'Enqab (Kor. Kam. va'yeflqaT) by the side, half- 
way 
Independent form vaBttqa'tMn (Kor. Kam. vayefiqala'lcen) 
Adverbial form wo'tinqad (Kor. Kam. vo'tetlqal) here 
Independent form wotinqa'ik&n 14.# (Kor. Kam. voteflqala'lcen) 
wotgani'rgiipii (pronunciation of men wotqaE'rp&pti,) from those 

§ 59. PLURAL AND POST-POSITIONAL FORMS 

Plural and suffix forms are derived from the forms in -qan adding 
the -{ (Kor. Kam. -a) to the terminal n that is found in all words with 
terminal n of 'the stem (§§ 31, 4; 34). For personal forms the con«- 
nective vowel is j. 

As examples may serve, — 



Absolute 

Plural (Dual Kor.) . . 
Plural (Koryak) . . . 
Subjective, not personal 
Subjective, personal . 
Locative, not personal . 
Allative, not personal . 
Allative, personal. . . . 
Ablative, not personal . 
Ablative, personal . . 



Chukchee 


Kor. Kam. 


«9/*9g» 


109'M/n Kor. 49.9 


u?'tygn**» 


wy'Ussat 





wq't\8$au Kor. 32.2 


WQtqqnfUi 


wyU&ia'ta 


wo'tqantna * 


ipq'Unlnak 


wo'tqanak 


wy'ttssak 


"9*4%"*' 9 l l 


t^waj'fr 


wQ'lqqn&n$ * 


log'ttnfnq 


wotqanai'pti, 


woUssa'flqo 


wotqanai'pU 


wotenena'ftqo 



1 Pronunciation of men wg'tqaat. 



* Pronunciation of men wo'tqaxna. 



Also Enqa'nat 49.5; 53.10; 96.6; Enqaa't those 62.10; Enqa'n&na 
by that one 44.8; wo'tqana this time 76.18 

Koryak: 
fla'nyen that one (absolute) Kor. 17.5, 9; 51.2,5 
fla'nyeu (pi.) Kor. 21.1; 44.6; 62.4; fia'nyau 25.6, 9; 42.4 
ILa'nyenata (subjective, not personal) Kor. 43.5 
fla'nenenak (subjective, personal) Kor. 34.11; fha'nyenena'KoY. 
76.16 

The plural of the demonstrative is used in nominal, adjectival, and 

predicative expressions. 

Enqa'nat q&ni'ntiflinet throw away those! 49.5 

wo'qaat q&nu'uiki eat these! 33.12 

Enqalat qa'at those reindeer 

Kor, Kam. na'm/enau a v ttu those dogs 
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In some cases the singular form is used when we should expect the 
plural: 

Enqa'n c/ittile'ti nine'l-i-tim there I give to those who are hungry 

96.24 (cf.96.9, 12, 17). 
Enqa'n oraweLat these men 63.5 
snqa'n VmqaqaVmti these people of Umqaqai 63. 10 
srqa'n fti'raq ora'w&Lat these two men 7.10 
The corresponding forms of the personal interrogative who, some- 
body, and of the Kamchadal impersonal interrogative, are — 





Chukchee 


Kor. Kam. 


Kamchadal 


Kamchadal 


Absolute 


me'ftin 
mi'kinti 

mi'kinU 

mVktna 
miktnai'pH 


ma'ki Kor.17.6 
ma'kinti 
maku'wp, 
mi'kinak Kor. 

76.16 
m&kena 
mekena'fiqo 


WHO 

k.'e 
k!t*n 

k.'ink 

k.'a'nke 
klink 


WHAT 

(mtn) 
mi'nPn 

mfnent 


Plural (Dual Koryak) 

Plural (Koryak) 

Subjective 


Allatlve 

Ablative 


mtnank 







Examples: 

me'flin Um elq! who is (your) mother? 113.14 

mi'lcin yaarkini'tJci JcanH'irgm whose lullaby are you singing! 

120.14 
mi'kind cjanto'Un by whom born? 142.1 

In Kamchadal the form corresponding to the stem mik- signifies 
the inanimate interrogative. 

Nominal forms of the plural, when appearing with suffixes, have, 
instead of the regular plural, forms compounded with the third person 
plural personal pronoun (see p. 706). 

In Chukchee we find also ma'Tcirqm, pi. ma'Tcirginti, whose house's, 
whose family's; related to the Koryak stem mat-, and formed with 
the stem -Erg of the personal pronoun third person plural (see § 44). 
These particles doubled, and connected by &m, are also used as ex- 
clamations. 

flan Urn nan! you there I fla'an Um flan 95. 35 yonder 
vai tim vai! halfway there! 
fioon Urn noon! far off there! 
They occur in the same way with interrogative pronouns. 
meffiin nan ydtirkmf who comes there? 
rW'nun fiot wurre' 'erlcin? what is visible behind there? 
mi'nkri rai neflhi'f how then became he? 29.7 
mVfikri not a*qa~ra8'q&um-va'litf why! those are bad ones to 
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Demonstrative and interrogative adverbs are derived from the par- 
ticle stems by means of the locative endings. From these are derived 
others by means of nominal suffixes (see examples below). 





Chukchee 


Kor. Kam. 


Kamchadal 


here 

there . . . • 


wi'tku7& 
M'nJa 119.31 

va'faki 

ra'toki 

Hu'nki 
mi f Hki,nWHkJt2.2 


vm'Ouk, H'nki 
fta'nko, Ha'nako, He'- 

nlko 
vai'e* 

mi'Aki, Kor. 20.1 


nux, Ufa 

R'nki, aru, (xo'zval 
therefrom) 

ma, mat 


there (midway to some object) . 
there (behind the person ad- 
dressed) 

there (behind the speaker) . . 
there (away from the speaker) . 
where 



In Chukchee two forms in -qan are also used as adverbs. 

there (some distance away) . fu/onqan 

there (far away) .... ga'nqan 

Derived from demonstrative elements are also — 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. Kamchadal 

thus . . . En'fii'n 63.13; Enfid'an Kor.13.1, fio'nke 

65.22 10 

Adverbs with suffixes derived from the locative forms are the fol- 
lowing: 





HIRE 


THEM 


WHIM 




Chukchee 


Kor. Kam. 


Chukchee 


Kor. Kam. 


Chukchee 


Kor. Kam. 


Kamchadal 


Stem . . . 


vmt 


vmU 


En 


Han, &n 


mik 


mik 


ma 


Instrumental 


wutke'td 


wutta'ta 


EnktftA 


Hanka'ta, 
dnka'ta 


miUkSt* 


minka'ta 





Allatiye. . 





wottai'tl 


MWCXi 


bankai'tl, 
ankai'ti* 


mifikri 60.6, 
61.8 


menkei'ti 


ma'nke 


Ablative . 


w/tqort 


xootta'&qo 


x'ft qo, 
Bllqo'rl, 

Mliq</T0 

65.24 


lianka'Hqp, 
dnka'ftqo 


mi'hqoGO.b, 
11; 71.26; 
72.12 mtA- 
qt/n 


mcnkafUqo 


ma'nke 



Also in the same way Chukchee va'alikata, va'&nrt, va'WKqo or 
va'dflqori; Koryak vaielia'ta, vaieftai'ti, vai'eflqo from stem vai. 

Examples: 

wo'tko from here 43.1; wcftqo sn'qo'ro thence 49.2; 65.18, 24 

121.20; 131.14; wu'tqu here En-Ice' qgi thither 71.23 

73.14 En'nata'l from that time on, after 

En-Wdiku in there 73.20 that 64.19; 65.31 

sn'no't 64.7; 66.3; 72.6 Oo'onte thither 76.20 

sn'qJIcin one from there 67.3 fta'nko hither 137.13 
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Koryak: 

wH'tdu this time Kor. 41.2 
flafnko there Kor. 41.6 
fiefndko there Kor. 19.11 
fvalniko there Kor. 32.1; see 

Kor. 62.7 
fiantkai'tifi thither Kor. 36.5 
Ha'nakanqo from that one Kor. 

42.3 



xfrike here (vocative form) Kor. 

13.7; 58.7 
EnTca'ta at that place Kor. 21.8, 9 
snkai'ti to that place Kor. 17.2; 

19.1 
melikeito' whither (vocative 

form § 36) Kor. 64.21 
maflefnqo whence Kor. 60.10 



to what degree, in what 
manner 



The forms mi'nkri (Chukchee), me f fikafi (Kor. Kam.), maffike 
(Kamchadal), also signify how. 
Derivatives with suffixes are — 
m&flko'lc&nat where are you from 65.10 

minkef-mil 66.34 

menke'mid, mafii'nn'at (Kor. 66.1) 

men'Jce'ml\ also lact (Kamchadal) 

Demonstrative elements with the verbal noun va'lm (Kor. Kam. 
i'takfn) the one who is — , are also used to express demonstrative 
terms. 

Rn'fhi'n-va'lm 128.24 (Chukchee), snna v an i'talcfn (Kor. Kam.), 

one being thus; i. e., such a one 
R?ino't-va'lm (Chukchee) being near here thus; i. e., such a one 

nearer to the speaker than the preceding 
En'ftu-wi'lin such a one (expressing reproach) 
En'flu'-wa'U-git such a one art thou 21.11 
nii'nkri-va'lin (Chukchee 14.4), meffikan itala'n (Kor. Kam.) what 

kind of (also in oblique cases) 
In Kamchadal only a few forms of the demonstrative survive, 
and these take the nominal suffixes. 





THIS 


THI8 HEBE 


WHICH , WHAT 


Absolute 

Plural 


nfhe'nk 

nqPhc'nk 

n^'heV 

ntfha'nk 

nufhe'nk 


tt«n<tf*ntt 

W'nuhenk 

ti"nuhenk 

WnuheC 

tfnohank 

Wnuhenk 


min«minu) 
mi'nifn 


Possessive 


mi'nenk 


Subjective 

Instrumental 

Allative 


mi'nenk 
mi'nent 
mg'noafc 
mi'nenk 


Ablative 







Most of the other forms are replaced by the corresponding Rus- 
sian forms, which are usually taken in the nominative singular 
masculine; such as e'lcoi (skoh), edakoi (s^aKOi). 
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As in Chukchee and Koryak, the interrogative appears in syn- 
thetical form mi'nfn, which corresponds to Chukchee mf'ain 
(see p. 726.) 

m&nan-lctxoj-qol which road along ? • 

but the oblique cases are also used in attributive form. 
| minenV hvanV ckan with which knife have you made it? 

From the demonstrative and interrogative pronouns verbal forms 
are derived in the same manner as from nouns. I give here a number 
of examples. The verbal forms will be found discussed in § 82. 
xnqanai'-git this art thou 20.7. 
wotqanai' -<fiim this am I 43.5, 121.14 
wotqwna'-me'rt here we are 69.5 
7ni'Jc-i~ti,m who am I 

mi'Tc-i-git who art thou; mi'k^i-or 127.11 
mi'w-mu'i'i who are we 
mi'g-lu'ri who are ye 120.9 
) Kor. Kam. wutinnalai-g&m this am I Kor. 22.1 

Possessives: 

eni'n his 17.13 

Enqa'nen of this one 50.10 

mi'kin whose (possessor sing., object possessed sing, and pi.); 
Kor. Kam. mi'lcin, dual mi'lcinat^ pi. mikina'wqi (possessor 
sing.; object possessed sing., dual, pi.), vocative miko'n (§ 36) 
Kor. 34.4 

mi'Tcirqin (possessor pi., object possessed sing.), mi'kirqinet 
(object possessed pi.), whose; Kor. Kam. mi'Tcidhin, dual jni'- 
Tcidhinat, pi. mi'lctthinau (§ 34); Kamchadal 1c fen, pi. Icftfn 

§ 69* Indefinite Pronoun r£q 

The non-personal interrogative and indefinite pronoun is, Chukchee 
rag; Kor. Kam. ya(q), yax; Kor. II ta(q); Kamchadal seq. 
The following are the forms with post-positions: 



Stem 

Absolute 

Plural (dual Kor.) 

Plural Kor 

Instrumental 

Locative 

Allative 

Ablative 

Deslgnatlve (see S 94) 

Comitatlve (see $ 100) 

i Men's pronunciation r&'*n€ct. 



Chukchee 


Kor. Kam. 


r&q 




yaq 


rWnvl 




yi'nna 


rd'Hiuti 


r#'n\deO 


ya'qat 







yaqu'wfi 


re'qd 


r&nute'Ut 


ya'qa 


re'qdk 


rdtniUek 


ya'qak 


raqi'tl 


rahiota'fftt » 


yaqtfti 


ira'ptipiL) 
{raql'pu J 


ra'notai'pH* 


yaql'ILqo 






re'qu 




ya'qu 


para*'ma 




yaya'qa 


'a'naa'pti. 


t ra , naa 


i'p&. 
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The set of forms derived from r&'nut, except the plural, are not 
often used. 

t'me-iWnut whatsoever; i. e., of every kind 13.13; 133.18 
•r&*'nut what? object 29.1, subject 111.4; something obj. 29.5 
rd"nut Urn what was it then? 34.1 
rd"nut Um qindilhi* give me something 
ra*'nutet whatever kind of things obj. 32.5; intr. subj. 58.2 
reqa by what means? 22.1; 23.5; 14.2 
re'qa what? 34.8, 9; whatever 32.5 
ra'qa-flot with what there 139.8 
refqak at what? 26.1 
re?q&m why 88.7 
ret'qu how 17.5, 7; why 23.1 
Kor. Kam. ya'ga with what Kor. 46.9 
Kor. Kam. ya'qkinrki what for Kor. 26.10 
Kor. Kam. ya'qin-yaq what then? Kor. 45.9 

These forms are also used in composition: 

raf'-qa'at (Chukchee), yax-qoya'wge (Kor. Kam.), seq-lctfjfn 

(Kamchadal), what kind of reindeer 
rdq-a"ttd ge'eLin (Chukchee) with what kind of dogs has he cornel 
rcfi'-ni'mnim what settlement, obj. 33.7 
ra*-pi'fi,il what tidings? 11.2 
r&'nota'6hit what kind are 14.3 

Koryak I: 

ya'qlau what are they doing Kor. 24.5 
yaqlaikmeftik what are you (pi.) doing? Kor. 24.8 

Koryak II has the same forms as Koryak Kamenskoye, derived 
from the stem taq. 

Verbs derived from these stems are used with great frequency 
(see § 82); for instance, — 

re'qarkin (Chukchee), ya'qiykm Kor. 28.10 (Kor. Kam.), ta'qaikm 
(Kor. II) what do you want? what are you doing? 
rf'i* what is the matter 19.11 
rdqarlcin what is the matter with thee 18.9 
re'q-i-git what do you want? 18.12 
riraqa'unve what for? 19.1,6 
rJqalit which ones 139.9 
refq&l-i-git what do you want? 22.8 
nre'g-i-git what are you doing? 33.1 
| Kor. Kam. niya 1 f qi-<fi what are you doing? Kor. 39.5 
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Kamchadal has another form for what, something, evidently 
corresponding to the demonstrative in snk-. 

Absolute s'nlca 

Instrumental EnkaT 

Locative Enkalnk 

AUative snka'nk 

Ablative snka'nk 

Verbs derived from this stem are formed as in Chukchee and 
Koryak. 

enka'nejb what are you doing? 

Under Russian influence, these forms are going out of use, and 
are being replaced by post-positional forms and verbs. 
snka'nke k!ojt why, or for what do you come? 

§ 60. Other Indefinite Bronouns 

1. The stem nirk- (Kor. Kam. niyk-) expresses a certain well-known 
person, *he one we think of, the one referred to; nik- a certain 

WELL-KNOWN THING OR ACT WE THINK OF, OR REFERRED TO. 

These form post-positional forms analogous to demonstrative pro- 
nouns. 

PERSONAL 



Chukchee 



Kor. Kam. 



Absolute 

Plural (dual Koryak) 
Plural Koryak . . 



Subjective .... 

Allative 

Ablative 

Designative (see { 94) 



ni'rhifiut 
ni'rkenH 



ni'rkcn* 
rWrkana 
ntrkai'jrt, 
nirkefnu 



nfyka, ni'ykMvut 

nl'ykanU 

ntyka'wft, ni'ykau Kor. 

60.4 
ni'ykanak 
nSykana 
neyka'iiqo 
niyka'nu 



N0N-PER80NAL 



Absolute . 
Plural 
Subjective 
Locative . 
Allative . 
Ablative . 



Comitative (see $ 100) 
Designative (see $ 94) 



ni'kiiixU 

ni'ket 

niketi 

ni'kek 

nika'fti 

nikai'p* 

Ipanika'ma 
pmike'ta 
nike'nu 
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Examples: 
ni'rkeftut a certain one 90.20; 119.12 
ni'Jcek somewhere 12. 12 
Also derived forms, as 
ni'rTcen (Kor. Kam. niyka'neri) belonging to the one referred to or 

thought of 
ni'Tcin belonging to the thing referred to or thought of 20.8 
ai'vE nirkai'pH qora'fii tei'mityiPn yesterday 1 took reindeer from 
the man we are thinking of 

Verbal forms are also derived from this pronoun; for instance,— 

nikt/rkm (Kor. Kam. nika'yJcin) he does the thing referred to or 

thought of 
rmike'urlcin whatsoever shall be 21.10 
Kor. Kam. mnikak I'll do something Kor. 42.1 
Kor. Kam. nefcaflvo'yJcm he did something Kor. 51.9 

In Kamchadal, socu'zijd you do a certain thing is used in the 
same way. 

2. qol (Chukchee), qotta' (Kor. Kam.), Jc/ola*' (Kamchadal) other. 
In Chukchee the synthetic stem quli is used throughout with non- 
personal nouns. It is also used in adverbial form in temporal adverbs. 

quli'-nikek afterwards (=at another certain one) 
qote't-a*lo' some future day ( = in the other day) 
gol yara'thm a house 86.17 
qol yi'lgin another month 7.2 

Post -positional forms occur only with personal nouns, while in 
Koryak these are used for all kinds of nouns. 





Chukchee— Personal 


Koryak 


Kamchadal 




Personal 


Non-personal 


Absolute 

Plural (dual Koryak) . 
Plural Koryak .... 

Subjective 

Possessive (locative) . 

Allative 

Ablative 

Designative 


qu'Ui 

quti'(n)in& » 
quti'(n)ind » 
q9U f (n)ina » 
qoti(n) inai'pH » 
qntt'(n)inu* 


quti'ninak 
quti'ninak 


qo{la' 

qu'tti 

qu'tiau 

qutinina'ta 

quti'ninak 

qoWninan" 

qotcnina'ilqo 

quHnina'nu 


kJola' 

k.'ola'nJ: 
klola'nk 
kJola'nk 



1 Without n in men's pronunciation. 



qol ELi'qin another father, a certain father 107.22 
qol Hm ndnmirkin they kill the other one 8.1 (see also 8.12; 15.6; 
14.9; 17.1) 
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qu'tti others (sub], intr.) 12.5 

qutti'ind by one of them 8.11 (see also 7.4; 15.3), on one of them 
8.13 
| Kor. Kam. qo'Jla another one Kor. 24.9 

Synthetic forms: 
qoU-notai'pu from another land 14.12 
qote-ra'gti to another house 12.11 
qole-ike' unvulc on another sleeping 13.5 

8. flvf (Chukchee), aha (Kor. Kam.), ilcnin (Kamchadal), other, 
occur in synthetic form as given here, and in the forms — 

elv/ lin (Chukchee), 117.7, elve'linet 113.3, alva'lm (Kor. Kam.) 
Kor. 76.19. 
| y dek'a'lvam-va'lm how differently it is Kor. 80.9 (Kor. Kam). 
I a'lva Utva'fivok I was in a different way Kor. 18.6 

4. A number of prefixed particles express also ideas related to the 
indefinite pronoun (see § 113, nos. 6, 7, 14, 24): 

imr all gemge- every 

em- mere ter- how much 

Most of the interrogative and indefinite pronouns take the definite, 
augmentative, and diminutive forms, the same as nouns, and some of 
these are used with great frequency. 

maM&na'chin that one, who is he (from m/fiin who) 

r&'nutq&i (from ra*'nut what) or 

r&'qq&i 

ya'xpil (Kor. Kam.) 

qoLai'flm another big one] , . , A 

, „ . .i ,...! \ are used quite often 

qu'Leqdi another little onej H 



some little thing 



The Predicate (§§ 61-82) 
§ 61. Introductory Remarks 

The predicate appears in two distinct forms, according to the char- 
acter of the word forming the predicate. The first class is formed 
by verbs; the latter, by nominal terms which are used as predicate. 
While all verbs may appear in norainalized forms, and therefore may 
take the form of the noun as predicate, nouns can not readily be trans- 
formed into verbs — except by the use of verbalizing suffixes, which give 
the compound stem a verbal character. Thus we find that true verbal 

forms are confined to verbal stems, to the numerals (except o&e), and 
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to the indefinite (or interrogative) pronouns, which may be used as 
nouns as well as verbs. 

The structure of the first class of predicative forms is quite com- 
plex. We have to distinguish between intransitive and transitive 
verbs. The following structural elements may be recognized. We 
have — 

I. Intransitive verbs: II. Transitive verbs: 

1. Pronominal prefix. 1. Pronominal subjective prefix. 

2. Temporal or modal prefix. 2. Temporal or modal prefix. 

3. Verbal theme. 3. Verbal theme. 

4. Temporal or modal suffix. 4. Temporal or modal suffix. 

5. Pronominal suffix. 5. Pronominal objective suffix. 

The following simple modes and tenses may be distinguished: 

Indicative without prefix, no suffix 

Subjunctive: 

(a) Exhortative . . with the prefix n(i) the suffix gi 

(b) Subjunctive . . with the prefix f the suffix ^/ 
Imperative .... with the prefix q the suffix ^i 
Future with the prefix re the suffix h(i) 

Besides these, there is a peculiar series of derived modes in -irhn 
(Koryak I -it/Jem, -ikin; Koryak II -ifkin, Kamchadal -jJe), the pro- 
nominal endings of which differ from the ordinary forms, many of 
them being dropped. In some cases the Koryak drops the terminal 
-in, as is done in all forms in Kamchadal. 

The second class, predicative nominal terms, consists either of 
nouns or of verbal stems, which are nominalized by certain prefixes, 
and which take suffixes expressing the terminal relations. The simple 
nominalized forms are used as predicative terms of the third person. 
These have been discussed before. They are the nominalized form* 
in -m, -Hn, -lin^ n(i)-qin (§§ 45-49). In the first and second persons 
singular these take a suffix -}-, which may be derived from the verb 
-it l to be. In the first and second persons plural the norainalixed 
form appears in composition with the personal pronouns muri we, 
and turi you; so that the whole complex represents in the same wet 
a nominal form with predicative function, as in the third persons. 
The nominalized form has no true tenses. 

»I consider this unlikely, since in Koryak the t should DC preserved, although in Chukch«« 
might disappear according to the phonetic laws governing the pronunciation of men. Mr. Bogorai 
points out that the i can not be an auxiliary vowel, since this would have to be I. — F. Boas. 
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J 62. Structure of the Intransitive Verb 

1. The pronominal prefixes of the intransitive verb are confined to 
the first person, singular and plural: t- for the singular, mt- for the 
plural. The m of the plural may perhaps be related to the same ele- 
ment in muri we, while the t of singular and plural may be the same. 
The element mt- conveys the idea of plurality of the first person with 
such energy, that, in Koryak at least, the suffix -w/fc, which repeats 
the same idea, may be omitted; the same omission occurs rarely in 
Chukchee. 

2. The temporal and modal elements enter into close relation with 
the pronominal prefixes. Most of these follow the ordinary phonetic 
laws. Thus 

t + rf becomes trf- 
nU + rf becomes mirrf- 
mt+ * becomes min(i)*- 

The last of these is not quite regular, since mit(i)* would also seem 
to be possible. The forms of the exhortative can not be explained by 
phonetic laws. Here we find that the expected 

t + n becomes m 
mt + n becomes mm 
In the subjunctive (£), when the verb begins with a vowel, the aux- 
iliary vowel disappears, and the glottal stop follows the initial vowel 
of the stem. This occurs both in Chukchee and Koryak: 
tu'wi'a'lc (stem uwi) I should cook 

3. The verbal themes may be simple or compound. The former 
undergo peculiar phonetic changes according to their position, the forms 
in initial position differing from those found in medial position. 
This subject has been discussed in § 7 and § 12. A number of forma- 
tions, however, are irregular, and not due to the action of phonetic 
laws. 

qami-pliiku eating finishing (stem qami, from qamitva) 
tara'flga't they built a house (from tftki to make, yara house) 
Jcinmi rkm he kills children (Jkmiflin timirkm) 
kuwi tf rkm he has dead children (Jcmiftin, vi e rJcm) 

The vocalic elements of prefixes, personal and modal, are modified 
by the vowels of the stem (see § 3). 

The terminal phonetic character of the stem also influences the 
temporal, modal, and the pronominal suffixes (see § 72). 
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4. The temporal and modal suffixes have been mentioned before. 
Through contraction between them and the pronominal suffixes origi- 
nate forms the historical development of which is not by any means 
clear. It would seem that there is also a suffix -gi- which appears in 
many forms, and does not seem to form part of the pronominal 
element. This, however, has undergone so many changes that its 
character and function are not clear. 

5. The pronominal suffixes do not show a very close relation to the 
personal pronoun, and, furthermore, are somewhat differentiated in 
different modes of the verb. A comparison of the various forms 
suggests the following as the essential elements of the suffixed pro- 
nominal verbal forms: 

INTRANSITIVE 

I . . . . Ac we -rnk 

thou . . . ? ye -tk 

he ... . — they -t 

It may be that the m and t of the first and second persons plural are 
related to muri and turi y which may contain the same endings as trri 
(see pp. 706, 719, 726). The second person singular is quite doubtful; 
but it is conceivable that it may contain by origin a form in -^j related 
to the pronoun git. In the intransitive verb the second and third per- 
sons singular are, in their present forms, identical. The third person 
plural has clearly the element t, 1 which is not the same as the t of the 
second person plural. 

§ 63. Structure of the Transitive Verb 

The structure of the transitive verb is, on the whole, analogous to 
that of the intransitive. 

1. For the first persons singular and plural, the same pronominal 
prefixes as in the intransitive appear, as subjects. The transitive 
forms of the third person, singular and plural, have the prefix nf-. 
The clearness of the picture is obscured by the fact that the transitive 
forms 

thou — us; te — me, us and 

THOU, YE, HE— ME 

do not exist, and generalized intransitive forms are used in their 
place. These are formed with the prefix inj- or with the suffix -tku 
(see p. 819, no. 28; p. 808, no. 67). It is possible that the peculiar 
form ye — him, them has the same origin (see p. 809). I presume this 

i See plural of nouns, p. 694. 
563 
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form has originated from -tku~tik and is parallel to -tJcuj* thou — us. 
The g of the intransitive endings disappears in the series of forms 
thou — us because its position is intervocalic; for instance — 
-tku-gi* becomes -ikui* 

2. The temporal and modal prefixes are the same as those of the 
intransitive. 

3. The stems are treated like those of the intransitive verb. 

4. The temporal and modal suffixes enter into compound forms 
with the pronominal suffixes. The intransitive g is apparently absent, 
owing to its frequent intervocalic position. 

5. The analogy between the transitive pronominal suffixes and the 
intransitive suffixes is fairly clear, if we consider only those forms 
which have true pronominal suffixes. We find then the object 

-git thee -miJc us -tik you 

which evidently correspond to the subjects of the intransitive verb. 
The correspondence is strict for the two plural pronouns: -git may 
be the older form of the second person intransitive pronoun -gi (pp. 
719 et seq.; p. 710). 

The third person object shows forms in -n which recall the nominal 
forms in -j/i (§§ 45-49), and, like these forms, form their plurals in -et. 
In a way these forms seem related to the nominal predicate. To the 
same group belongs the form in -urn they — me, which contains the 
pronoun gtim n like the nominal forms. 

Attention may be called to the fact that the number of the pronomi- 
nal suffix, which designates the object, is naturally determined by the 
number of the object. 

qa'at UpVlanat (Kor. Kam. qoya'wge tipdlanau) I left the reindeer 

For the first person object the intransitive form with inf- is used. 
ra*'nutqai gine'ila give me something 

The Koryak forms resemble the Chukchee forms. The Koryak 
dual corresponds to the Chukchee plural. The plural -7a- of the 
Koryak is always placed immediately following the stem. It indicates 
plurality of subject or object, but occurs once only in each form, even 
if both subject and object are plural. 

Certain verbal stems may be used both as transitive and as intransi- 
tive, generally with a slight change in meaning. 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt. 2—12 47 563 
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tufwato'mtirkm I know, hear, obey (intransitive) 
tuwalo'milrkinegit I know thee (transitive) 
tuwa'lomga*k I heard 
tuwa'lomx/a*n I knew him 

The Forms of the Intransitive Fer»(§§ 64-66) 

§ 64. CHTTKCHEE 

PRINCIPAL MODES 





Past I 


8ubjunctive 


ImperattTe 




Person 


Prefixes 


Suffixes 


r*. 




(a) 


(6) 




2d pi. . . . 
3d pi. . . . 


-Uk 


* 


n (i*,u«,ii«) 


-at 




2d, 8d sing. . 


tr 


n (/,«,*) i 


n (i*,««.fl«) 


or i 


*(/,<*.<*•*)-* l{^ 


1st sing. . . 
Istpl. . . . 


■OH 

mitr—mik 


ml 
nun 




— roz* 




w/rrf-f? 



♦No 2d person. ** No 3d person. 

DERIVED MODES IN -Irkln (PREFIXES A8 IN PRINCIPAL MODES) 



2d pi. . . 

3d pi. . 
Other forms 



— Uik 



-AUk 



-ftik 






* t takes the place of final n; /rJtrt. 

The prefix t- of the first person singular appears without auxiliary 
vowel when it forms an admissible cluster with the initial sound of tbt 
verbal theme. 

The derived form -rlcin is used after vowels. After terminal con- 
sonants an auxiliary / is inserted between stem and suffix: 

qami'tva-rkin he eats 
walo'm-i-rkin he knows 





NOMINAL FORMS 




I 


II 


1 


-en 




2 


-/*,-/ 




3 


-(0$ 


w-w $ 


4 


—ma 




6 


—ma'ti 
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Past I 


Subjunctive 


Impera- 
tive 


Future 




Person 


Prefixes. 


Suffixes. 


Present 
indefi- 
nite 




(a) 


(°) 




2d dual . . . 
2d pi. .... 
3d dual . . . 

Sdpl 


-Uk 
-la'tik 

J — \alor 

1 — 1<W 


* 

n(i) 
}n(/) 


1U& 

na* 
no* 

na* 


-Uk 

—{atik 

—nat 

—nau 


q—(pi)tik 
q—latik 


ya—4Utlk 

ya—lcmtlk 

ya—4l{ 

ya—lafle 




2d, Sd sing. . . 


-f 


*n 


no* 


—in 


9**-(fl) 


ya—i 


*V 


1st sing. . . . 
Istdual . . . 
1st pi 


U— Ik 
mit—mik 
mlt — lamik\ 


mi 

mln 

mm 


ta* 

mina* 

mlna* 


—ik 
—mik 
— la(mik) 




tya—i 
ml*9a—mlk 
miua—\a{mik) 


f/fy- 

mltkv- 

milky- 



( ) May be omitted. * No 2d person. ** No 3d person. 

► Also 99* This form does not exist in Koryak II. 

DERIVED MODES IN -irkln (PREFIXES AS IN PRINCIPAL MODES) 



2d dual . . , 

2d pi. . . . 

3d dual . . 

Sdpl. . . . 

1st, 2d, 3d 1 
sing.; Istdual J 

1st pi. . . . 



—fkinfUk 
—laikinetik 
-\ki 
—lalke 

—{km 
— laikin 



—ikintpk 

—laiine'tik* 

—hinat 

— [km[nau** 

—ikin 
—\aikmemik* 



-Iklnltik 
-\afkinttik 



—ikin 



—Intik 

—lalkmentik 
—VciiUfli 
—lalkinefie 

-[km 
—laikmimik 



* Subjunctive (6) has (a-l instead of la. •* Subjunctive (6) has au instead of (nau. 

The prefix ti- of the first person singular appears without auxiliary 
vowel whenever it forms an admissible cluster with the first sound 
of the verb. 

The ending -ilcin (Koryak I) of the derived forms is used mostly 
after stems ending in a single consonant, as walo'm-fkm he knows. 
After terminal vowel the i changes to a neutral t, as varflcin he 19. 
In many cases, however, the i is also weakened to I or y after a ter- 
minal consonant and an auxiliary / is inserted preceding it, as in 
ya'qiykin what art thou? Kor. 29.1; i'tiykin art thou? Kor. 29.2 

§66 
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(a) 


(b) 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 


— mati 


I 

fa— a 



§ 66. KAMCHADAL 

Intransitive Verb 



Person 



2d sing. 

2d pi. . 
3d pi. . 



8d sing. 
1st sing. 
1st pi. . 



Past I 



— ex 
\lm or 



-e 

-t 



kitn 



f*or 
W \kilin 



Subjunctive 



(a) Exhortative 



H: 



M/*nor 



M&noT 



Hkor 
kiton 

\kor 

•/Hi « 



(6) Conditional 






iini*n or 

kl—cz 
*/— *» 
kl—un 

tkl-k 
nkl-k 



Imi 



«r 



*-** 
*-** 



The subjunctive (J) of modern Kamchadal takes in all forms the 
terminal particle -lu which is the Russian conjunction 6u. 
tk/nukbi if I eat. 

The future is compounded with the terminal verb dl, (#) to 
desire, which may form modes and tenses like the others; the 
present, with the terminal verb (or suffix) j. The third pereoe 
plural of this form is -jtm or ji*n. 

The numerous Kamchadal verbs ending in -/ change this to < 
in the derived present. This occurs both in intransitive and tran 
sitive verbs (see § 122). 

tilk I left ticjJc I leave 

tniiklk I slept tfiiikcji I sleep 

tcolk I lay tco'locjJc I lie 



VERBAL NOUN 


1 
2 


}-*#' 


3 




4 


*/— enk 



tujuk nu'Tcdj I began eat-beginning; i. e., I began to eat (t- 1; 
uju to begin; -Tc I; nu to eat) 

i This is the inchoative terminal verb (see p. 808, no. 03). The verbal noon never appean vttt- 
outit. 
$66 
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The Forms of the Transitive Verb (§§ 67-71) 

$67. CHTJKCHEE 
Transitive Suffixes 

TRAN8ITIVE FORMS 

FIRST AND 8SCOND PERSON OBJECTS 



741 



Object 



(l)thee 

(2)you 

(3) as (except thou, ye— us) 



Indicative I 
8ubjunctive la 



-9" 
-Uk 
-mik 



Impera- 
tive II 



Future 
III 



1* 
-ntlk 

■mik 



Derived Modes 
in-irklnlV 



itlk 
-\mlk 



THIRD PERSON FORMS 



(4) him (except he, ye— him) . 

(5) them (except he, ye— them) 

(6) he— him 

QV) he— them 



-lift 

-flfft 

•nlnft 



-pin 
-Qinft 



•fUn 


(no ending) 


-flinft 


l« 


•fUttfn 


i» 


-fUn{nfl 


■w 



INTRANSITIVE FORMS 



Object 



Indica- 
tive! 



Subjunc- 
tive la 



Impera- 
tive II 



Future 
III 



Derived Modes 
in -irkm IV 



(7) he— me . . . 

(8) thou— me, us . 

(9) ye— me, us» 
(10) ye— him, them 



|tf' 



-Uk 
-tkt 



-Uk 
-tkl 



1* 
-tik 
-fitkl 



-fa* 

■ntlk 
-liitki 



(no ending) 

Atlk 
■itJti 



» With -tku preceding pronominal suffix. 
NOMINAL PREDICATIVE FORMS 



(11) they— me* -Urn 



-&m 



-Urn 



-ium 



'See $73. This form takes the prefix n*. 
Transitive Prefixes 

TRANSITIVE FORMS 



Subject 


Indicative I 


Subjunctive I a 


Imperative 
II 


Future III 


1 (a) 


(*>) 


I 

we 

he 


«/)- 
mzt- 
tif- 


| mi- 

• min- 

d«n- 


ti<- 
mini'- 





tr V 

mirrf- 


INTRANSITIVE FORMS 


Object me . . . 
Other forms . . 


(!»*)- 


(n<ni)- 
nl- 


(ni'nt)- 


q-int 


(*■/»*)- 
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The form -gl* (17; 117) is rarely abbreviated to -i. 

qfotapilae* and qenapelal' leave me! 
This shortening is quite frequent in Koryak I (see below). 



NOMINAL FORMS 





I 


n 


1 

2 


-k 




S 


— m 


f!-Q 


4 


—m$ 




5 


-watt 





Besides this there are a number of impersonal forms. 



Future 


H-* 


Exhortative, sing. . 


nt—a^n 


pi. . . 


ni—nat 


Exhortative, derived 




sing. . 


ni—rkin 


pi. . . 


ru—rkinat 



§ 68. KORYAK, KAMENSKOYE 
Transitive Suffixes 

TRANSITIVE FORMS 
Firs? and Second Person Objects 



Object 



Indicative I: r™^,.*!^ tt 
Subjunctive ia Im I«»tive n 



Future III 



Derived Mcda 
in-yirtIV 



a) thee 

(2) you 

(3) us . 



-(ja) mik 



-(fa) tik 



-(la)nif* 
-(ja) mik 



_<$<,)-# 
— (laH«* 



Third Person Forms. 



(4) him (except he. ye— him) . . 

(5) them dual (except he, ye— them) 
(6') them pi. (except he, ye— them) . 

(6) he, they— him, them .... 



—pafir& 
—not 
—nau 
— nfn 



— pin 
—gmat 
— ginau 



—4Un 
—4lnat 
— tinau 
—flnin 



INTRANSITIVE FORMS 



no ending 
—tnat 



-(?») 



Object 



| Indicative I 
Subjunctive la 



(7) he— me . . . 

(8) thou— me . . . 

(9) ye— me . . . 
(90 ye— us . . . 

(10) ye— him, them 



-I —pa'n 
-p* —pa'n 



-(la)tik 

-(\a)mik 

-(ja)tfa 



Imperative II 



-(?0 
-(la)tik 
-(In)mik 
-{la)pitta 



Future III 



no ending 
no ending 
— (ta)ntik 
— (la)mik 
—(la)fUtea 



Derived Moda 

in?*i»IV 



no ending 
no ending 
_(j f )_ftri 

-((IfH* 
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11) they— me — film* 



—gUm 



tp&m 



» we— thee lage * we— him -| apa*n 

In the derived modes, la occurs in the same places as in the sim- 
ple modes, but preceding -ikin. 

The suffixes -</$ and -</a f 7i(I 8, 4; II 8) of this series are often con- 
tracted to -i and -n. The former is similar to an intransitive form. 
qeAapda!^ and qmapdai' leave me! 

In Chukchee these forms are quite rare (see p. 741) 







PREFIXES 










Indicative 

I 


Subjunctive 


Imperative 
II 


Future 




I (a) Exhort. 


I (b) 8ubJ. 


ni 


I 


t 

mtt- 

Ina- 

na- 

no prefix 


mi- 

min- 

nina- 

cfin- 

nl- 

i 


taL 

minaP- 

na?\nar 

nancfi- 
nafi- 


tfna- 
qa- 


tya- 


we 

thou, ye, he— me . . . 
they, he— thee, you, us 1 
thou, ye— us J 
he— him, them 1 
thou, ye— him, them J 


mi$sa- 
ytna- 

naya- 
ya- 



The second indefinite of Koryak has the prefix ju-, fcu- (fc- before 
vowels) and the future endings, except that 

he, thou — me has the ending -fl 

I, he — you (dual, pi.) has the ending -fitik 



NOMINAL FORMS 





I 


II 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 


-k 
-k 

Imissing 

—matt 


pa-^ta 
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As in Chukchee there occur also a number of impersonal forms. 





JfO— n 

n/— ««» 


Exhortation; sing .... 
Dual .... 

Exhortation, period, pL . . . 
Sing. . . . 

Dual . . . 


m—nat 


ni—nou 
ni—4kin 


n/— Vunat 


n/— a/natc 



KAKOHADAL (§§ 69-71) 
J 69. Types of Transitive Verb 

The Kamchadal transitive verb shows peculiarities of structure 
similar to those of the Chukchee and Koryak. Only the forms with 
the objects thee, you, us, are formed with the pronominal forms 
corresponding to the intransitive suffixes. The combination n- 
us is here also excepted, although no indication of a change of the 
verb into an intransitive form by means of a special suffix is found 
Instead of that, the forms thou, ye — me have the ending -mitt* 
which does not occur in the intransitive verb, but seems to corns 
pond to -mile we of Chukchee- Koryak. It may be mentioned here 
again that in Koryak this ending tends to be dropped. In the 
Kamchadal forms here discussed it may express the intransitm 
first person plural, as though 'we had, for instance, instead of 
thou leayest me, we pabt. When used for the singular thou- 
me, the ending is often pronounced -milt, which may be an older 
form. The form ye — me, us takes, in addition to -miftfc, the end 
ing -ex ye, which corresponds to the intransitive subject Id 
agreement with the nominal forms, the third person plural objert 
has - f n. The nominal-predicative form is used here for both aingu 
lar and plural of the third person with the object me. 

The forms of a second type of conjugation are not quite so clear 





§ 70. Type I 

Transitive Suffixes 

TRANSITIVE FORMS 






Object 


Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Imperative 


Pre*a 


thee 

you 

us (except ye— os) 


ihin 

{he, -hi 
•cxin 
■mink 


J-Wn 

•cxin 
~nuflk 


-mink 


he, they, 
•cxtn 


5J69, 70 
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Object 


Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Imperative 


Present 


him (except he, they, ye— him) . 
them (except he, they, ye— them) 

he, they— him 

he, they— them . 


-n 
-*n 
-nin 
-n&n 


-*n 

-nin 
-ni'n 


-X 

-xin 


-n 
-*n 

-nin 



INTRANSITIVE FORMS 



thou— me . 
ye— me, us . 
ye— him 
ye— them . 



-mifik 
-miflkcx 
-cxin 
•cxfn 



■milUt 
-mlUkcx 
-ex 
-cxi*n 



■miflk 
-mifikcx 
-cxin 
-cxi*n 



NOMINAL PREDICATIVE FORMS 



he— me . 
they— me 



-humni'n 
-humni'n 



humni'n 
humni'n 



humni'n 
humni'n 



PREFIXES 



Subject 


Indicative 


Subjunctivc 


Imperative 


Present 


I 


t- 
n- 

&n- 


m- 

min or x- an- 

xan 

x m an 


k- 


U 


we 




he 

they 

thou, ye 


dn- 







A comparison between this table and the one on p. 740 shows that 

all the prefixes, except dn- of the third person plural, are the same 

as those of the intransitive verbs. 

An example of this type of verb is the stem txl- (present txc-) t6 

beat. In verbs beginning with tf, the prefix t of the first person 

singular is dropped. 

Indicative forms have the theme toll-. 

Subjunctive forms have the theme txh-. 

Present forms have the theme txcj(i)- with auxiliary vowel / 

before terminal n and before glottal stop. 

Indicative : 

txli'hin I beat thee 

txli*n he beat thee 

txlihUmni'n he beat me 

txli'mitik you beat me, us ; he beat us 

dntxli'cxin they beat you 

ntxlin we beat him 

tintxli'nin they beat him 
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Subjunctive : » 

mtxh'hin let me beat thee 
x'antxli'nin let him beat him 
x'antxli'miftk let him, them, beat us 
x'antxlihU?nni f n let him, them, beat me 
mintxli'cxm let us beat you 

Imperative: 

Ictxli'mifik beat thou me, us 
Jctxlimi'nkcx beat ye me, us . 
Tctxhx beat him 
Tctxhcx beat ye him 

Present : 

txcjhm I am beating thee 
ntxcjhm we are beating thee 
txeji'n thou art beating them 
txcjnin he is beating him 
dntxcjcxi'n they are beating you 
fitxqjin we are beating him 

§ 71. Type II 

Transitive Suffixes 

TRANSITIVE FORMS 



Object 



thee 



you 

us (except ye— us) . 



Indicative 



he 
[he 



-xkln ■ 

■xkitxin 
-czlflln 



I t hey -xkmifUc 
he -xkimiftk 



8ubjunctive 



•xkin 

•xkitxm 

■xkmiflk 



Imperative 



-zkmifth 



Present 
-xktn 

-xklsxtn 
-xfcmM* 



THIRD-PERSON FORMS 



I— him 


\-Hin 
\-kain 


-flin 
-kitm 





-nm 




kitm 


thou— him 


-turn 
-flin 


\-kiiin 


-ztok 


-Urn 




-Am 






I— them 


\-fifn 
[kUiht 


-flfn 





kitJ*n 


thou— them 


-t/ftf» 





f-xttzn 
{•oMf'n 


HU«ii 




-flj*n 


.-Hi*n 
[kilfn 





-n^n 








-flfinin 
-mnin 
•iiflnfin 


-eninin 
-lAnin 
■ft fin-fin 





nin 


they— him 


-/*«• 


he— them 


-nfin 


they— them 


-lilnfin 


-iflni'n 





-lit*fi* 
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Object 


Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Imperative 


Present 


thou — me 


-xkrtuflk 
-xklmiUkcx 
-icziflin 
-iczlfU*n 




-xkmUlk 
-xkmiflkcz 
-icxifiin 
-tcxi1U*n 


•xkmilik 


ye— me, ua 

ye — him 


•xkmlflkcx 
-cxiflln 


ye— them 


-cxiHiHi 


NOMINAL PREDICATIVE FORMS 


he, they— me 


-xkumni'n 


•xkumni'n 





-xkumni'n 



Evidently these forms are closely related to those of Type I, but 
the symmetry is disturbed by a number of peculiar contractions, 
some of which seem to be due to misunderstandings. The prefixes 
are the same as those of Type I. 

As an example may be given forms of the stem Tcej to accept. 
Indicative and subjunctive have the theme Jeej-. 
Present has the theme Tcejij-. 
Indicative: 

ike'jxkin I accepted thee 

Jce'jdiftm he accepted thee 

dnke'jxkimiflk they accepted us 

nlce'jflin we accepted him 

ike'jnfn or tWjhdi'n 1 accepted them 

Jce'j6cxifli*n ye accepted them 
Subjunctive: 

mke'jxkm let me accept thee 

x'anlcejxkHmni'n let him accept me 

mirike'j?li*n or vimJce'jJcidi'n let us accept them 

x'anke'jxkin let him, them, accept thee 
Imperative: 

xkejxti'Tc accept him 

xkejzflci'n or xTcejxdfl/n accept them (Jc before Jc changes to x) 

xlcejxTcmi'fik accept me, us 

xlcejxlcmi'flkcx accept ye me, us 

xke'jdcxrfim accept ye him 

xke'jdcxiflihi accept ye them 
Present: 

ikeyijxki'sxm I am accepting you 

nke'jijflin we are accepting him 

dnlce'j'ij-iflnin they are accepting him 

Tce'jijnPn he is accepting them 

Jce'jijfli'n thou art accepting him, them §71 
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The nominal forms of these two types are — 

Typel Type II 



if 



-txd 

-txeka (rare) 



3 ... -£ka (rare) 
As in the iutransitive verb, the future is expressed by the pres- 
ent of the desiderative. 

txlaxm I shall beat thee ikeja'xkm I shall accept thee 

txlalin I shall beat him ikejaMinov tkejalkilm I shall 

accept him 

The two types of conjugation depend upon suffixes which pre- 
cede the pronominal elements. Some verbal stems are used with 
and without these suffixes, with a modification of meaning. 

UxLijtn (Type I) I take away my boots 

texli'jflm (Type II) I take away something from the table 

The loss of modes in Kamchadalmay be due to Russian influence. 
There are a number of Kamchadal forms, evidently remains of 
older forms, which resemble the Chukchee even more closely than 
the forms just described. Thus we find — 

Kamchadal Chukchee 

jiVjin yi*lirkm thou givest him 

ji'lijhum ne^yilhilm they gave me 

(ti)nji'ljimiflc ndyilmiJc they gave us 

§ 72. Examples of Verbal Suffixes 

CHUKCHEE 

The phonetic rules discussed in §§ 1-23 bring about frequent 
changes in the verbal suffixes. Asa matter of convenience I will sum- 
marize here the most common modifications, a few of which can not 
be explained by the general phonetic laws. 

1. Verbal stems terminating in a vowel add the verbal suffix with- 
out auxiliary vowel. Whenever the initial g of the suffix stands in 
intervocalic position, it is either dropped or pronounced very weakly. 

telere'd'lc < t-elere'-g&'Jc I felt lonesome 

naytf'flnge* Knf-yg'ftflg-gi' he began to be overtaken 10.7 

In stems ending in a double vowel this may lead to trivocalic clus- 
ters, which are never contracted. 

tipa'aa'lc < tr-pg,'g,-gd'1c 1 ceased 21.1 
tiya'aa'JcKti-yp'p'ga'k I used 
§72 
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2. When stems ending in consonants would form consonantic clusters 
of more than two consonants, when combined with suffixes, an auxiliary 
vowel is inserted before the suffix. 

p&nfin$n<p§nr-nin he attacks him 
teSTcminKteik-nin he made it 
qhwJnmti&^ena-trg-qi* kill me! 

3. In a few cases auxiliary vowels are also introduced when two 
consonants come into contact that would form inadmissible clusters. 

pecftime'tilinKpeqti-met-lin hauling a sledge 15.3 
Among the types of assimilation of sounds may be mentioned — 

4. Stems with terminal u diphthong transform the combination v.q 
into wkw. The following auxiliary vowel is u. 

tima'rawTcwa'JcKti-mgfryu-g&Jc I quarreled. 
timara f wkut<ti-mq,r$vrgit I blamed thee 
i'wJcwi'Kiu-gi* he spoke 8.14 
res'qi'wki* <res*qiu-gi* he entered 11.2 

When the diphthong is accented, and followed by a consonant with 
which w would form an admissible cluster, the u has a vocalic char- 
acter. 

mara'urkm he quarrels 

With those stems in which u is by origin a weak vowel or an unchange- 
able vowel, the goi the suffix, being an intervocalic sound, drops out. 

\'urkin he rows (perhaps from iyu) 
t$urkm he shakes 
tit§'ua'n 1 shook 

5. Stems ending in t change the initial jr of suffixes into y. 

ewhwe'tyi' <ewkwet'<ji* he left 8.7 
tiye'tya'JcKti-yet-gd'lc I came 124.11 
tewJcwJtyd'kKt-ewkwe't-gd'Jc I left 

6. Stems ending in I change the initial jr of suffixes into y or h. 

ufle'lyaHKuflel-qaH they gathered fuel 30.6 
ne f ly'&H<nd-q'dH it became 12.2 
quite' lhi % <q-v/!iel-<}i* gather fuel! 27.1 
mi'ilhit<mi-yil-qit let me give thee 121.24 

7. Stems ending in Z, r, £, t* with following I, form l or f. 

gi"t t in<g-i , r4in he has gone across 

genJLin < gf-nd-lin he became 10. 8 §72 
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ge'lqdLin<(/f-lg<it4in he left 59.1 
gaTci'timxiLenKgq-lci'timft-Un he had his hand extended 47.6 

8. Terminal n of the stem before I changes to n. 
gatg^rgnlen<ga-tauron4in he has brought sacrifice 

9. In the pronunciation of men, among the Reindeer Chukchee, t 
and n between vowels are dropped, and the vowels are assimilated to 
aa, ee, ii f and after preceding q to de. 

ewJcweferkm<ewkwJt-i-rlcm he leaves 

g$natva'Laat<gf-inf'tvg,t-ljnft they promised 71.4 (see § 73) 
ninenlipdtqdet Kn-ine-r-lip-et-qinet he broke them 20.11 
1 give here a series of examples of the forms described before. 

INTRANSITIVE VERB 

Past I: 

2d pi. pi'ntiqdttik you appeared 74.21 
3d pi. p&Jci'rgd't they came 64.2 

tara'ngaH they pitched a tent 56.9 

%ipefdH<%ipe-gdH they came ashore 7.8 

tile'd'Ktile-gd't they walked 64.9 

qxmj'tvaa'Kqpmi'tvgr-ga't they ate 87.32 

yilqd'tydH<yilqdt-gd*t they slept 8.4 
2d sing. ye'tyi'Kyet-gi* thou hast come 37.6 

qdti' thou art going 82.23 

gittdwkwi* <gitttu-gi* thou art hungry 9.13 
3d -sing, dgripgi* she felt pain 63.8 

i v rgi' he crossed over 13.13 

ptiki'n he came 90.26 

ftg/wtingef he married 58.8 

ptiki'rgi* he arrived 57.8; 58.1 

liUpgi* he looked 7.6 

lc$ r rgupg& she dressed up 52.9 

eine 'utkui 1 < elite 'u-iku-gi* he called 8.5 

wa'qqe* <w$q8-</& he sat down 15.7 

euno'e' Kiu-nng-gi* he began to say 117.25 

ret! gtit* <rg,gti-gi* he came home 122.7 

ewhvJtyi'Kewhvct-gi' he left 8.7 

terga'tye* <t§rg-tt-gi' he cried 7.6 

Jciye'whvi* KJciyeu-gi* he awoke 9.4 

Jci'wJcwi* <Jclu-gi' he passed a night 8.4 

notas'qa'whve* <nute-&'qm-gi g land approached 8.8 
1st sing, tefgripgd'lc I felt pain 101.17 

tiye! tyd'lc <t-yet-gd'lc 1 came 124.11 

tehi'd*lc<t-eiu-gd'lc I revived 83.14 

tilva'whva'lcKt-lvgU'gd'Jc I could not 16.9 
§72 
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1st pi. mity? qreumiTc we are thirsty 71.14 
mitvi v mik we died 64.15 

'Subjunctive (a): 

3d pi. niytlqd'tinet <n-yilqat-i-net let them sleep 

3d sing. ni'lqdtyd'nKn-lqdt-gd'n let him go! 13.12 

nita f atvaa g n<n'taa-tv^r^n let her be a castaway 39.3 
niyi'lqdtyd'nKn-yilqdt-ga'n let him sleep 9.1 

1st sing. milrmala'nnoa'kKmi-limgla-fiflg-gd'Jc let me obey 21.10 
mi'lqdtyd'Jc Kmi-lqdt-gd'lc let me go 125.5 
muanla! a*k<mi'$r*lq,'<jd € k I may ask (for help) 135.19 
mrne'etyd'lc Kmi-neet-gd'k let me turn black 23.6 

1st pi. mne'wJcwen > iTc <mn-ewkwet-miTc let us go away 17.8 
mmune'lmik let us gather fuel 30.6 
minra! gtim&k let us go home 126.4 
mra'gtia'lc let me go home 99.2 
mita'aqea'Jc let me smoke 99.26 

Subjunctive (b): 

ni*tva!nat if they had stayed 68.27 

nu'wi'd'n Kni'-vi'-gd'n she would die 37.12 
Imperative: 

quwi v tik die ye! 64.16 

qdle'tik walk ye! 65.29 

qdmni'i* <q-mni~qi* celebrate the thanksgiving ceremo- 
nial 60.5 

qanto' Kq-ntg-gi* come out! 26.3 

qq>(/nQ'pq& sit with head bent down! 32.4 

Future: 

2d pi. revi"ntiJc ye will die 64.20 

3d pi. rf'plcirgd' they will come 10.5 (sing, used as plural) 

2d sing, retipe' tyd* Kre-tip-et-c/d' thou wilt dive 114.22 

revi^i^rf-vi'-gi' thou wilt die 65.6(cf. 21.12 revi*'d* 37.8) 
ra'tvaa* Krf-tva-gd* thou wilt live 108.25 

3d sing, remni 'a* <re-mni-gd* he will celebrate a thanksgiving 
ceremonial 118.12 
ratopa'wJcwa* <rf-tgpqu-gd* she will be pregnant 104.5 
rara'letUya* <rf-rgl§-Ht-ga* he will slide down 114.15 
reurre'tyi' <re-urr-et-gi* it will appear 119.10 

1st sing, trara! gtia' <t-r$-rq,gti-gq* I shall go home 99.14 
trevi"d'<t-7-e-vi t -gd t I shall die 108.1 
trene'lhd* Kt-re-nel-gd' I shall turn to 24.12 

1st pi. mirreyi'lqdtya* <mirre-yilq-dt-gd' we shall sleep 9.3 

§72 
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Derived Modes in -irkm. 
Pastl: 

inmreqmrlcmi'Ulc<ine'r-req'eu-rkin-iUlc what are you doing with 
me 10.10 

ewJcwJerlcit<ewhwet-irkit they leave 13.6 

rrvhi'rkit they celebrate the thanksgiving ceremonial 67.29 

pilqWerlcm he dived 9.7 

va'rkm he is 19.2 

nqamitva'urTcintn he wa9 made to eat 

JcimJurkin thou causest delay 18.6 

rdqwrkm how art thou? 18.9 

tinqadrkm I refuse 19.7 

mitteqimi'n'Tlirlcin we suffer 32.2 

mitterlide'erkin we feel merry 69.8 

mmqami'tvarkm let us eat 65.4 

qatva'rlcm stay! 57.3; 67.23 

remeifld 'erkm he will grow up 21.7 
Koryak: 

Past I: 

3d pi. is'hiTnlavai'flalai they shout aloud and dance Kor. 24.6 

2d sing. i'yi thou hittest Kor. 26.1 

iti thou wert Kor. 16.3 

ya'ti thou earnest Kor. 68.12 

qati* you went away Kor. 18.5 
3d sing. vannmta'ti she lost a tooth Kor. 34.1 

a'wyeflvoi he begins to eat Kor. 20.7 

vfr'qi he is dead Kor. 22.1 
1st sing. Uvi v yak I died Kor. 84.14 

titva'flvok I began to be Kor. 18.6 

tuva'nnmtatilc I lost a tooth Kor. 33.1 

tapJca'viJc I could not Kor. 35.2 

tiyak I hit Kor. 26.2 

tmcf'lik I remained Kor. 16.2 
1st dual, mitquqita't we are hungry Kor. 74.17 
Subjunctive (a): 

2d sing. nmaf'hn may it become Kor.20.2 

3d sing. nefwflivon he would begin to say Kor. 27.6 

1st sing, milqa'tik let me go! Kor. 33.10 

mas'hi'ntihJc I'll walk along the shore Kor. 82.19 

mman'ado'milc let us try the divining-stone! Kor. 
80.20 
1st dual mmi'lqat let us go! Kor. 22.5 (see § 62,1) 

mina'wyi let us eat! Kor. 28.9 
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1st pi. mmilqala'miJc let us go I Kor. 28.5; 62.6 
tnlno'yi6vala let us play! Kor. 32.7 
minikyalwla let us get up! Kor. 39.4. 
mina'wyela let us eat! Kor. 27.7 
minndtantdla let us go for a walk! Kor. 86.8. 



Subjunctive (J): 



Imperative: 
^ sing. 



dual 



pi. 



Future: 
3d pi. 
1st sing. 

1st pi. 



ni*tva"an it should be Kor. 34.12 
nani"fom one could say Kor. 21.10 
ti v wik I should say 45.9 

quvi'yas'qi'wqi die! Kor. 35.1 

qa'lqathi go away! Kor. 35.3 

qimla'we dance! Kor. 37.6 

qamla'wqe dance! Kor. 45.9 

qita'pafl cook soup! Kor. 42.10 

qawas'vu'gi look in! Kor. 27.3 

qamahtva'thitiJc make it better! Kor. 13.2 

qanto'tiJc go out! Kor. 74.15 

qiyaititik go ye two home Kor. 21.1 

qi'thitik be ye two! Kor. 21.2 

qawafvila'tiJc look ye in! Kor. 27.1 

qiJcyawla'tiJc awake ye! Kor. 39.3 

qaivilala'tilc carry ye meat as a present! Kor. 63.12 

qalqala'tilc go away! Kor. 14.7 

yewflivola'fie they shall tell Kor. 22.5 
tyavi v yafi I shall die Kor. 33.1 
tiyayai'tifl 1 will go home Kor. 30.5 
mi88avi"yala we shall die Kor. 16.9 



Derived modes in -lykin: 



2d pi. 
3d dual 
3d pi. 



3d sing. 



1st sing. 
1st pi. 



yaqlaikine* t/Jc what are you doing? Kor. 24.8 
vai'lce they two are Kor. 48.7 
lciyafwlatJce they awoke Kor. 12.6 
vafivdlai'Tce they lived Kor. 43.7; 45.5; 62.7; 12.6. 
Tcokaivilai'lce they are cooking Kor. 27.4 
BnJcayalai'Jce they are snoring Kor. 28.4 
Jelapittofivo'ykin he looks up Kor. 42.8 
Jcafialtiykm he is fishing Kor. 45.1 
va'ykin he lives Kor. 18.4 
tiqitta'Uykm I am hungry Kor. 35.5 
Uyafllanfiivo' ykm I shall feel smoky Kor. 37.10 
mititvafivolai'lcin we remain Kor. 17.11 §72 
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Subjunctive: * 

1st sing, maftininila'tiykin I should feel elated Kor. 84.17 

Imperative: 

2d sing, qiwiykm-i'-qi say! Kor. 25.4 

TRANSITIVE VERB 

Transitive Forms 

FIRST AND 8ECOND PER80N FORMS 

Past I and subjunctive: 

ti'lhi-qit I have thee for something 15.8 (1 1*) 
nJnti-git they bid thee 19.5 (1 1) 
miidetdttik let us carry you away! 74.15 (I 2) 
ne'ntitik he bid you 74.24 (1 2) 
naycP'mtik they visit us 34.6 (1 3) 
ncmtirrda'nmik they press on us 63.9 (I 3) 

Future: 

nara'nm&git they will kill thee 37.10 (III 1) 
nara'nmUntilc it w511 kill you 70.12 (III 2) 

Derived modes: 

nayo"rkm-l-(/it they visit thee 52.4 (IV 1) 
nanmirkm?milc let them kill us! 67.33 (IV 3) 

THIRD-PBR80N FORMS 

Past I and subjunctive: 

trS'tya'n I brought it 20.1 (I 4) 
ti'lh/dhi if I should do for it 38.12 (la 4) 
milu"<i'n let me see it 19.5; 20.2 (la 4) 
mipe'nfm'n let me catch him 66.16 (la 4) 
mitlu v &n we saw it 33.7 (1 4) 
napela'a'n they left it 30.12 (I 4) 
mmp&'laa'n let us leave him 29.11 (I 4) 
gina'n li'ng&'n thou hast put it 38.11 (I 4) 
tvldtinet thou hast stolen them 18.1 (I 5) 
nenu'net they ate it 14.8 (I 5) 
a'nlu"net they might see it 62.1 (la 5) 
yopa'nnln he visited him 7.4 (I 6) 
lu"nin he saw it 18.11 (I 6) 
ni'yo"nen they would visit it 53.1 (la 6) 
timne'nat he killed them 34.1 (I &) 
pirdo'nenat he asked them 13.9 (I 6') 
iu'ninet he said to them 8.10 (I 6') 



* Numbers in parenthese refer to the table of forms on pp. 741-743. 
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Imperative: 

qaqti'gm fetch it! 30.9 (II 4) 

qarri'lhm put it down 40.6 (II 4) 

qai'ptiqun put it on! 16.6; 37.8 (II 4) 

qatei'Tciqinet make them! 49.4 (II 5) 

qrJtmet fetch them 73.11 (II 5) 
Future: 

trdntiflin I will manage him 67.22 (III 4) 

mirraio"?lin we shall see him 66.30 (III 4) 

mim'wTcut-liit we shall bind thee 23.8 (III 1) 

reph'ikuflinet thou wilt finish them 49.5 (III 5) 

ra' nmuqnen he will kill him 37.14 (III 6) 
Derived modes: 

qoi'pitJcoi'varkm thrust it in all! 72.24 (IV 4) 

tilhi'rkinet I do them 29.2; 30.5 (IV 5) 

nata'rkmat they left them 68.17 (IV 5) 

timi'rlundn he kills him 23.5 (IV 6) 

U gnrkinin he threw him 10.10 (IV 6) 

timi'rkmenat they kill them 44.8 (IV 6') 

nelu'rkm they saw it 7.8 (IV 4) 

Intransitive Forms. 

Past I, and derived form: 

inJlhii* thou hast for me 25.1 (I 8) 

gma'n inelu*'i* thou hast seen me 22.10 (I 8) 

enapUarkinVtik ye are leaving me 10.5 (IV 9) 

inenreqeurkini'tik what are you doing to me? 10.10 (IV 9) 

inentE^urkin thou causest me pain 31.11 (IV 8) 

mitiwlcu'tirkinri-git we bind thee (IV 1) 
Imperative: 

qinJilhi* give me! 15.12 (II 8) 

qtnata'g? move to me! 37.10(11 8) 

qdnanJcergipa'ty? dress me! 48.9 (II 8) 

qigite'ikui' look at us! 35.7 (II 8) 

qeifieftkuUTc carry ye us away! 74.12 (II 9) 

qinerri'lhitilc (qinerri! UiTc 23.7) let ye me go! 24.1 (II 9) 

q&tagta'tyitilc haul ye me up! 67.8 (II 9) 

qinelu v tik look ye at me! 70.31 (II 9) 

qaivalpcmaurkitiS'tJci hit ye them on the head! 69.32 (IV 10) 

qdnu'utki eat ye it! 14.7; 33.12 (II 10) 

qata'piki pass it! 70.10 (II 10) 

qata' Lin^tlci answer ye them! 11.11 (II 10) 

qdnmUwkutki light ye them 68.13 (II 10) §72 
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Future: 

raala'ilitlci ye will pass it 64.20 (III 10) 
reWfiitki ye will see it 64.21 (III 10) 

Nominal Predicative Forms 
napila'-ilm they left me 31.9 (1 11) 
nandaatwa'wkfan they cast me off 31.10 (I 11) 
nanlimalawa't-e-Hyn they make me obey 21.3 (1 11) 
For examples of verbal nouns, see § 95. 

KORYAK 

1. Stems with terminal vowel form a diphthong with the ending 
•ykin of the derived forms. 

ti-tva'ikin<ti"tva'-yJcm lam 
ti-6vj'lkin < ti-dvi'-yJcm 1 cut 
va'ykin he lives Kor. 18.4 

2. The g of the suffix is never dropped. 
ti-6vi'-(/dn I cut off 

3. Stems with terminal consonant have for the derived forms in 
-ykm the form 4km, an auxiliary vowel being introduced on 
account of the formation of a triconsonantic cluster. 

tivalg'wflcin (Chukchee tiiwalo'7mrkin)<ti-valo7ri'ykm I hear 
tq,pq,t(kin (Chukchee typgtirkin) < t-upat-ylcm I cook 
tVvikin (Chukchee tiurkm) < t-iv-ykm I say 

4. Terminal v of the stem (which corresponds to Chukchee u) is 
not regularly assimilated by the initial g of the suffix. 

ti'vc/a'lc I said 
In other cases vg is changed to wg, which corresponds to the 
Chukchee wJcw. 

tyi'wgi (Chukchee tri'wkut)<t-y4v-gi (Chukchee < t-r-tu-git) 

I shall say to you 
quvi*yas'qi'w(/i die! Kor. 35.1 

5. Terminal t does not influence the (/ of the suffix. 
pElqa'tqi he grew old 

6. Stems in terminal I of Koryak I, which correspond to stems 
in r of the Chukchee, form the derived modes in -tiJcm (Chukchee 
-nrkm). 

Kamenskoye Chukchee 

ti"ytkin ti e rirkm I cross over 
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7. Terminal t before 7 either forms the Koryak analogue of l or 

drops out. 

gapa'Len < ga-pat-\en he has cooked 

gaps' lqaUn<ga-pE f lqal-lm he has grown old 

Examples: 

tiyanu'wgi I shall swallow thee Kor. 78.18; 84.24 (1 1) 
miti'mtmgi I shall carry thee Kor. 21.4 (la 1) 
mininyai'tala-ge let us take thee home Kor. 33.3 (la 1) 
a*ntai'lci-gi one should make thee Kor. 38.4 (la 1) 
nalnilaikme'tik they do to you Kor. 64.17 (IV 2) 
minyai'tatik I'll carry you two home Inc. 4 line 6, p. 63*(Ia 2) 
nenenela'mik he appears to us Kor. 29.9 (I 3) 
nanctyiva'wmik he is reproaching us Kor. 74.19 (I 3) 
nalflilaiJcrne'milc they do us Kor. 64.16, 62.5 (IV 3) 
luTwafn thou sawest it Kor. 23.8 (14) 
miyo v oqan let me visit him Kor. 20.7 (la 4) 
mitiaF'wlcPn we found it Kor. 26.9 (I 4) 
qiycP'thin bring it here I Kor. 29.4 (II 4) 
minu'mJcawm I will lay it aside Kor. 49.10 (I 4) 
tiyai'lMm I'll give him Kor. 12.3; 76.17 (111 4) 
tiyanflawtifla'nfim I'll give you your wife Kor. 13.3 (III 4) 
ya'nmiflm you will kill it Kor. 76.7 (III 4) 
natalaikmJmiJc it has caught us Kor. 66.7 (IV 3) 
ti'nmin 1 killed him Kor. 20.5 (I 4) 
ht'nin she found it Kor. 24.3 (I 6) 
tai'Tcinin he made them Kor. 20.9 (I 6) 
nayo"onau ye visit them Kor. 24.7 (1 10) 
qutei'Jcifimau you are making them Kor. 50.7 (1 10) 
qupTca'wfiunenau it could not do them Kor. 40.2 (1 6') 
naytfTtwo' ykinenau they visit them Kor. 61.8 (IV 5') 
yilefivo'yJciTien she turns him Kor. 19.2 (IV 6) 
yawa'ykmen she has him for Kor. 22.6 (IV 6) 
ina'nui he swallowed me Kor. 84. 13 (I 7) 
tenanikyo'nnivoi he wants to awaken us Kor. 39.4 (I 7) 
ninanuva*'an let him swallow me ! Kor. 84.15 (la 7) 

* yenalnmi she will kill us Kor. 96.14 (III 8) 
qina'nu swallow me ! Kor 84.22 (II 8) 
qinanu'wgi swallow me I Kor. 84.24 (II 8) 
qenanyailcmi' gi cheer me up ! Kor. 84.27 (II 8) 
qinamhla'tik ye louse me I Kor. 24.9 (II 9) 
qinatinurilaftilc prepare ye provisions for me Kor. 13.4 (II 9) 
qwuf^'gitda tie ye her I Kor. 23.4 (II 10) 

i Waldemar Jochelson, The Koryak. Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. VI. 
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qi'wgutla tell ye him ! Kor. 74.20 (II 10) 
qiyctola' qitla visit ye her! Kor. 23.7 (II 10) 
niyanflejrflivoi' giim they will keep me back Kor. 60.5 (111) 
naya! nuw-qHm they will eat me Kor. 78.21 (111) 
For examples of verbal nouns, see § 95. 

§§ 73-74. Predicative Form of Nominalized Verb 

§ 78. FORMS DERIVED FROM INTRANSITIVE VERB 

Nouns, adjectives, and pronouns are combined with the suffixed per- 
sonal pronouns of the first and second persons, and thus express the 

idea to be . Verbal stems are nominalized in the same manner. 

In the third person such verbs take the affixes — 

1. sine, ni — gin | ■ . . 

j t . one who is ma condition or performs an action 

2. sing. </f — lin lone who has attained a condition or who has 
P'' $t — ll n t 1 1 performed an action 

The second form may also be used with nouns, and expresses one 

who has . In the singular a connective i occurs between the 

verbal stem and the suffixed pronoun. In the first person singular of 
verbs ending in a consonant the connective i forms a syllable and the 
initial g of the suffix gUm drops out. In Koryak, on the other hand, 
it is retained. When the stem ends in a vowel, the i forms a diph- 
thong with it and the g of gtim is retained. The following table illus- 
trates these forms. 



3d sing. 
3d pi. . 

1st sing. 
2d sing. 
1st pi. . 
2d pi. . 

§73 



Prefix 



Noun 



Nominalized Verbs 



(a) 



(&) 



9* 



8uffix 



Noun 


Nominmlised Verbs 


(a) 


(») 


-fM,-<f 




On 

-&4f 
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3d sing. 
3d dual 
3d pi. . 



1st sing. 
2d sing. 
1st dual 
2d dual 
1st pi. . 
2d pi. . 



Prefix 



Noun 



Nomlnslized Verb 



(a) 



(*) 



Safflx 



Noun 



wurtt-wtf 



Nominalized Verbs 



(a) 



-qtn 

-qfnat 

•qtnau 



(b) 



-iin 

-linat 

-linau 



-ipUm 

•muyi 

•muyu, myg, mu l 

-tuyi 



1 The contracted forms mu and tu do not change their vowels In harmony with hard vowels of the 
stem. 



Examples: 
Nouns: 

1st sing. 



2d sing. 

1st pi. 

Nominalized 

3d sing. 



3d pi. 
1st sing. 

2d sing. 

• 

1st pi. 

2d pi. 

Nominalized 

3d sing. 

3d pi. 

1st sing. 

1st pi. 



oWgulctiX-l^Lm I am one who has no sledge 78.6. 

ke'lei-(g)iiTn<lcele-i-giiTn I am a kele 

qla'vl-e-um I am a man 116.32 

ne'us'q&Ui-qir thou art a woman 136.15. 

Jce'lei-yit thou art a kele 15.11 

ili'itt-mu'ri we are islanders 11.11. 
verbs (a): 

mgnopitva'q&n he was one who remained crouch- 
ing 7.4. 

nine'lqin he is one who becomes a — 8.7. 

nimitva' q&nat they were those who lived in a 
camp 13.3. 

ni'lq&t-i-fim I am one who was there 66.36. 

naHaioi 'gtimKn-a'taio-i-igyilm I defecated 76.5 

wu'tku nitvai'-yir you are one who stays here 7.5. 

mne'lA-gtt you are one who becomes a — 10.11. 

m'pkir-muri we are those who came 11.1. 

me'nki ni't-turi where are you? 12.2. 
verbs (6): 

ganto'Un he was one who had gone out 8.4. 

(je'tkvlin he was one who had spent time 7.2. 

gi'vlinet they were those who had said 11.11. 

(/ene'iAnet they were those who had become — 9.4. 

(jene'l-i-tim I am the one who has become a — 17.6. 

gelfrfi'-gilm<<j~<rfere-i-((})ii?n I was feeling dull 

ge'lhi^rnuri we were the ones to whom it happened 
65.11. §73 
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Koryak: 
Nouns: 

1st sing. 

1st pi. 

Nominalized 

3d sing. 



3d du. 

3d pi. 

1st sing. 

2d sing. 

Nominalized 
3d sing. 

3ddu. 

3d pi. 
1st sing. 

1st pi. 
2d sing. 



qla'wvl-e-giim I am a man Kor. 22.1. 

Jcmi'nr-mu'yi we are children Kor. 70.20. 
verbs (a): 

na'laflvoqen he was the one who was urinating 
Kor. 14.2. 

niqahaiafivoqen he was the one who began to 
cry aloud Kor. 78.10. 

nalfiiqa'tvuqinet they were the ones who were 
quite successful Kor. 88.21. 

nanyamia'taqenau they are those that taste of 
fat Kor. 25.5. 

nanflitvma'w-gilm I am one who is getting 
angry Kor. 31.2. 

nita'witkifli-gi you are one who is doing mis- 
chief Kor. 82.9. 
verbs (b): 

gaya'lqrwlin he was the one who had entered 
Kor. 14.1. 

qata' wafdenat they were the ones who had 
moved on Kor. 19.9. 

gaqi'tilinau they were the ones who were frozen 
Kor. 14.2. 

gatuyikmifta't-i-gUm I am the one who has 
given birth to a child Kor. 64.12. 

gan&'l-mu'yu we are the ones who have be- 
come — Kor. 37.4. 

galu'tai-gi you are the one who has urinated 
Kor. 66.6. 



§ 74. FORMS DERIVED FROM TRANSITIVE VERB 

The nominalized form of the transitive verb has in the n(/)- form 
throughout the prefix inf -, which makes the verbal thfeme passive. 





Prefix 


i 


(b) 






(a) 


(6) 


3d sin*. . . . 

3d pi 

1st sing. . . . 
i2d eing. . . . 
list pi 

( 2d pi 

1 


n(/) 


n 


(fnj)— i-tfkm 
(intuit ; 
(fnj)— myrf 


(fn$)— Un 
— ir(p)um 

(*nf)-^r( 


-tkf-iflt 
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Prefix 


(a) 


(*) 


(a) 


(6) 


Sdring 

3d dual 

3d pi 

1st sing 

2d sing 

1st dual 

1st pi 

2d dual 

2dpl 


»«) 


pa 


ina—qin 
ina—qinat 
ina—qinau 
ina — Ip&m 
ina—ifit 
ina — muyu 
ina— tuyu 
ina—muyi 
ina— tuyi 


4(n 

-linat 

•linau 

•Tpflm 

•tylt 

-muyu 

-tuyu 

-muyi 

-tuyi 



In meaning this form agrees with the intransitive nominal ized verb. 

It may be translated the one whom i — , etc. 

ELo'n rienaptta'lgiitn he is the one whom I leave 

git n&napilai'g&m you are the one whom I leave 

qa!at ninei'miti&m the reindeer are the ones whom 1 take 

n&na'nmi-git they are the ones whom you kill 23.4 

Accordingly, when the object of the verb is in the plural, the nominal 

third person appears also in the plural. 

The third person plural subject occurs also without in$- and has 

active sense. 

qa'at nip$lq!qenat the reindeer are the ones whom they leave (or, 

perhaps, the reindeer are in the condition of being left). 

qdat ?iinfi' mitqinft the reindeer are the ones whom he takes 

ni'n?nilqe?i ora'w&Lan Eiwhue'la the St. Lawrence people were the 

ones who killed the men 12.11 

piptflcillein riena! nmilqen a mouse was killed by him 89.24 

ni'vqinet qu'tti several were the ones who said to them 69.2 

nini'uqinet they were told by him 73. 13 

ti'Lik neime'nqaet they were those who were approaching (to) the 

entrance (intransitive) 103.1 

nineimeu'qin wa'lqar he was one who approached the house 

57.6 

tayo'lhit ninaimtf qenat he was one who hung up the needlecases 

82.10 

The nominalized transitive verb in g$- has two forms— one the 

passive, meaning i, the one who has been — , etc.; the other active, 

derived from those forms of the transitive verb which are replaced by 

intransitive forms (see p. 741), except -tJci. 

The third person, with or wi thou t-in {-may be used in an active or 

passive sense. 

§74 
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gapi'lalin he was leaving him, or he was left 
genlete'n-muri he was the one who took us away 74.23 
gemggewgu'uLinet he was the one who awakened them 12.12 

Examples, Koryak: 

(a) nenaaiflawnivo'qen she was the one who called him Kor. 74.29 

nenanufivo' qenau she was the one who ate them Kor. 59.9 
ninataikifivo'qenau she was the one who made them Kor. 59.5 
nassi'flvo-g&m they are the ones who are untying me Kor. 39.3 
nenemeye'ye-ge art thou the one who is seeking it? Kor. 49.9 
nenavo e 'fivo^mu'yu we are those who find them Kor. 59.9 

(b) gewftivo'lenat they were the two whom he told Kor. 13.2 

ga'nmihnau they were the ones whom they had killed Kor. 12.8 
ganta'mtkinau-mu'yi we are the ones whom they have defiled 

Kor. 29.6 
gartia'wi&Jcinatw-g-i thou art the one whom they have defiled 

Kor. 31.1 

§§ 75-81. Notes on Certain Verbs 

§ 75. To be, — jt 

The Chukchee verbal stem -it, Kor. Kam. -i£, expresses the idet 
to be. In the pronounciation of men the t is lost in Chukchee in 
intervocalic position. The women say instead of Virkin of the men 
i'ti&Sm. In other words with terminal t of stem they may drop it, 
as in yilqaetem he sleeps. 

i'lrkm^ Kor. Kam. iti'ykin he is 

mdfiki nit-turi? where are you? 

mi'flkri ni'tqinf how was he? 17.12 

It is used with the verbal noun in -td, and with the noun in -nw (see 
§ 95, p. 784, § 103, no. 34). 

6au6uwa''Va'rat 6i'mqHg viri'ta-fl i'irkm the Reindeer Chukchee 

people are partly self-destroying 
Ta'n'fiithit Urn em-vP'ta ni'tqinet the Russians are just dying 
lofl-qami'tvata i'tyi* he could not eat 80.7 
aqamftvdka qi'tyitik don't ye eat (of it) 64.19 
e'rmu ti'tyafk I was a chief (literally, I was what serves as a chief) 
gai'midilo tri'tya* 1 am going to be rich 
qaremena'ne rVty'a* thou shalt not be it 23.6 
li'i-flarau'tile mmi'nmik (<mm-it'7niJc) let us really try to get 

wives 57.1 
dna'nmidu i'ikal-i-tim I am not a murderer 24.8 

§75 
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It seems possible that the element i in the nominalized verbs is 
derived from this stem (see note 1 p. 734). 

nu-wa'lom-i-um I am hearing 
m-yi'lqat-i-iim I am sleeping 

( 76. TO LIVE, TO BE -try 

This stem occurs both in Chukchee and Koryak. It expresses a 
longer duration than it. 

aqaliftefta ti'tya'i I was in fear 

em-aqaliflefta titvalafk I was continually just in fear 

va'rlcm (Chukchee), vdykin (Kor. Kam.) he lives 

awqo'lilca titva'rJcm I remain without an assistant 124.5 

ni'mnim vai d/tndeqdi va'rkm a settlement then quite near is 7.7 

i'liika qatva'rkm remain without motion! 57.3 

mi'fikri mititva'rkm how shall I be? 124.3 

em-nvlftitmrniffkrinftvaqhi how are those from the mainland? 

13.9 
wu'iku nitvai'qir you stay here 7.5 

It is used as a synthetic element in many verbs. 

ratva'rkm (<ra-tva) he house-lives (i. e., he is at home) 

oratva'rlcm (<ora-tva) he stays long 

waqotva'lik (waqo-tva) he (remained) seated 102.24 

affiqak nimitva' 'q&nat (<nim-tva settlement remains) they lived 

on the sea 13.3 
nuwkotitva'qin (<wJcot-tva) he was tied 
gawJcotitva'ta being tied 122.24 
qamitva' to eat 
iutet&l-va'lm being of elongated form 91.15 

In Koryak the stem it occurs much more frequently than tva in 
independent form. 

xn'fli'nva'lin (Chukchee), Rnfiafan i'tala'n (Kor. Kam.) one being 
thus 
Still in compounds the stem tva occurs with great frequency. 

vaha'le-tva'ykin (Kor. Kam.) he is seated 
Some steins when combined with vp'lm do not take the ablaut: 
miftkri-vg'lm of what kind 
me 1 6en'lcu~wg,'le-ti,Tn I am a fairly good one 

A number of stems expressing qualities form adjectival forms by 
composition with -tva- (it- Koryak), in the form va'ltn (i'tala'n 
Koryak) (see p. 814). §76 
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Jcoulo'qw-wJL'lm (stem koulo'qi) round 
wi'6hift~v%'lm (stem wi'ihifi) flat 

Koryak: 
qo'loH-i'tala'n^ste'n qo'loft) round 
vi6hiyin-i l 'tala'n (stem vidhiyifi) flat. 

In all these case3 the stem takes the suffix — (i)n, which in some 
positions undergoes phonetic modifications; as ta'flum-va'lm a good 
one, from to! 'nifl-va'lm. 

The stem in compasition with va'lm may also take postpositions. 
i'mpum-va'lm or empa 1 qur-wa'lm (stem imp) the one who is 

downcast 
vitha' qyrwa'lin flat 

This form frequently expresses the comparative: 
qa'tvumrva'lm (stem qetv) the stronger one 
Kor. qa'tvih-i'taltfn (stem qatv) the stronger one 
ga'mja-qla'ulrt qa'tvumrva'l-6-ti,m I am stronger than all (the 

other) men 
giim qini'k mai* f Efiku-wa'l-e-tim I am greater than you 92.11 

The allative with va'lm signifies possession of a quality to a slight 
degree. 

d&ute'tvrwa'lm (stem diut) somewhat low 

taltt'tur-wa'lin (stem ten) somewhat good, moderately good 

§ 77. TO BECOME net 

The stem Chukchee nt /, Kor. Karu. nal is used much more fre- 
quently in Chukchee than in Koryak. It is combined with the noun 
in -nil (see § 103, no. 34). 

gu'mille emflo'l-W mgo qine'lhi* become ye what serves as my 

spleen companions 1 (i. e., became ye my friends) 
nrka'ne nine'ligit you have become a walrus 10.11 (also 10.8) 
pnni'lcu ne'lyih't they became the quarry 12.2 
ne'us'q&tu gendLin he became a woman 116.21 
mi'mlu gene' Lin it became water 101.27 
a'qa'-rJcila gene'llum I became one to be pursued hard 17.6 
em-qinvln-niki'ta m'lyi* it came to be jufct midnight 9.11 
girgo'l genefiinet they came to be high 9.4 
aHto'oba, nine'lqin be came to be in front 8.7 
ndlirkin (Chuckee), na'h'Jcin (Kor. Kam.) he becomes, turns into 

The corresponding Koryak stem is used but rarely. 

» See The Chukchee, Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. VII, p. 563, Note 2. 
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§ 78. TO TAKE OR HAVE SOME ONE AS h% 

The Chukchee stem Ifl (medial M), Kor. Kam. 7/S, signifies to take oe 
have some one as something. The direct object is in the absolute 
form; the indirect object, in -nu (see § 103, no. 34). 

li'flirkin (Chukchee), hfliyJcrn (Kor. Kam.) you take him for 

(fitta'p-qla'ulQ mi'lhiqit let me take you for a clever man 

(fiu ni'lhaqinet netlkit as unknown ones they had their skins (i. e., 

they did not know them) 
pu'relu nalhiMv f a e n they began to have him for a slave 8.2 
va'lat n'lho nine'lhaqin he has knives as wings 15.2 
wfyolu qinelhi'rkm have me as a servant 95.7 
leuUwu ine'lhii* he has me as something to be wronged 25.1 

With nouns expressing emotions this verb is used throughout as 
indirect object, to express emotional conditions. 

yei'vedu Itftirkin (Chukchee), yaira'du lifli'yJcrn (Kor. Kam.) as 

one serving as (an object of) compassion you have him 
te'flflu Wflirkm (Chukchee), ta'rlnu lini'ykin (Kor. Kam.) as one 

serving as laughing-stock you have him 
rdqa leuWwu ge'lhiiim what made me a laughing-stock? 117.19 
pegdi'flu ti'lhigit 1 have thee as an object of interest 15.8 
pegdi'fluine'lhii* you have meddling interest in me 22.9; also 15.8 

§ 79. TO MAKE SOME ONE SOMETHING rtc 

The stem, Chukchee rtd (medial t6), Kor. Kam. ytd (medial t6)< Kor. 
Par. ys8 (medial ss), signifies to make something into something. 
The direct object is in the absolute form; the indirect object, in -nu 
(see § 103, no. 34). 

ntdi'rJcin (Chukchee), yitdi'yJcm (Kor. Kam.), yissi'yTcm (Kor. 

Par.) you make him into 
Enqa'n vai rawku'tdiflm moo-qa'ane mitdi'rJcm that here doe, one 

serving as sledge train reindeer I shall make her 
dqu'ika rittmin he made him not standing 115.4 
efli'nqaikd nere 'tbimtik they will make us childless 39.4 
pai'wake n'tdinin he rejects it 136.28 

§ 80. TO HAVE SOME ONE FOB SOMETHING rt 

The stem, Chukchee rt (medial nt), Kor. Kam. yt (medial nt) takes 
the direct object in the absolute case, the indirect object with the 
ending -nu. 

ekkefnu ti'ntra'n Ri'nto I have Ri'nto as what serves as a son 

§J78, 79, 80 
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It is often combined with the verbal noun of transitive verbs in -ta 
to express the same idea, thus forming a periphrastic expression. 
The verb rt is referred directly to the object of the transitive verb, 
to the nominal form of which it is joined. 

(fumna'n Unit lu*'ta trenti'flinet qa'at myself as something to 
look on 1 shall have the reindeer (i. e. I myself shall look on 
the reindeer) 
lu7l-lu e 'td ni'ntdqinet not having seen they had them (i. e., they 

had not seen them) 11.9 
nti'rkm (Chukchee), yiti'ylcin (Kor. Kam.) you have him for 
en' fie' gma'n ennefka qanti' qinet do not you carry them out 88.3 
imqeta'ta nine'nti-titn I have them to look after 92.36 
tuldta nine^nti-Hm ora'weiat I also treat the people as something 

to steal (i. e., I can steal people) 93.14 
gma'yi tideftd ninefnti-git you steal them 93.15 
em-qinfita nine'nti-git you lay in ambush for them 93.21 

§ 81. NOTES ON CERTAIN KAMCHADAL VERBS 

The special verbs discussed in the preceding pages are repre- 
sented in Kamchadal by a number of very irregular forms of a num- 
ber of evidently related stems: M, cJc, for the present or derived 
forms; l\ Ih, Zi, for the indicative and exhortative. The forms 
with t correspond, on the whole, to the transitive forms of the 
paradigm on pp. 744-745, although not all the forms can be inter- 
preted in this manner. The derived form of the intransitive form 
is defective, only the second person singular and the third person 
plural being found. The verb, when relating to objects or anixnab 
(i. e., not to persons), has forms which recall the transitive forms. 
Their use corresponds to the use of the Chukchee stem tva. 

Kamchadal Chukchee 

lcima'nk 6hi'jm gii'miJe va'rkm it is (belongs) to me 

kima'n Vin gumni'n va'e* it was mine 

Both constructions, with the locative-possessor's and with the 
possessive cases, are found. 
The personal form is transitive, but has peculiar endings. 

tcki'nin p/JJei I am to him (as) a son 
J81 
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Verbal Stem £h, ck, 1', lh, Ik 
present 





Intransitive 

TO BE 


Non-pereonal 


Personal 




TOME) 

Jit ib, etc. 

MINE J 


TO BE TO HIM 
(AS) A- 


TO BE TO THEM 
(AS)A- 


1st sing. . . . 
2d sing. . . . 
3d sing. . . . 

1st pi 

2d pi 

3d pi 


ehyt 

IhijcVn 


kima'n(k) ehl'jm 
klni'n(k) Mjm 
xna'n(k) thi'jkinen 
mi'jhin(k) 6hi'jin 
ti'jhin(k) 6hi'jki8xin 
txi'in(k) ihi'jkipnin 


tcki'nin 

cki'nin 

c'in 

ncki'nin 

c'isx 

c'in 


tcki'pnin 

cki'pnin 

cki'pnin 

ncki'pnin 

c'isx 

cki'pnin 



PAST 



1st sing. 
2d sing. 
3d sing. 
1st pi. . 
2d pi. . 
3d pi. . 



tTik 

CU 

til 

ntik 

Vicx 



kima'n(k) Fin 
kini'n{k) Ihin 
Ena'n(k) ti'nin 
mi'jhin(k) Vin 
tl'jhin(k) Iki'fxln 
txi'in(k) Vki'pnin 



tlki'nin 

Iki'nin 

Ihin 

nlki'nin 

VUx 

Ihin 



tlki'pnin 

Iki'pnin 

Iki'pnin 

nlki'pnin 

VUx 

Iki'pnin 



EXHORTATIVE (ALSO FUTURE) 



1st sing. . . . 


mlik 


kima'n(k\ zanli'hin 


mlki'nin 


mlki'pnin 


2d sing. . . . 


kTixi 




klki'nin 


klki'pnin 


3d sing. . . . 


x-anVVhln 


Mna'n(k) x'anlki'nin 


x'anlhi'n 


ranlki'pnin 


Utpl 


miniCk 




mlnlki'nin 


minlki'pnin 


2d pi 


kTicx 




klinx 


kFisx 


8dpl 


X'anTi'hm 


txfin(k) x-anlki'pnin 


x'anlhi'n 


ranlkVpnin 



Verbal Stem le 
The auxiliary verb le to become has also an intransitive and a 
personal transitive form, like the last stem. 
tlejlc I become something 
tle'jJcipnin I become something for them 

Verbal Stem si 

The stem si to be lacks the present, but has otherwise regular 
intransitive forms. 

8i6 you were 

Verbal Stem Ib, U 

The stem &?, xl corresponds to the Chukchee Zft-, and rt-. It is 
used often with the nominalized verb 2, 3 (see p. 748). With the 
intransitive verb it has intransitive forms, while the corresponding 
Chukchee verbs are always transitive. §81 
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xe k/d'lki milk not coming I will be 

dlxtcUka tlsjhin I like thee (dlxtalka modalis of liking; (M; 
Is stem; -j- present; -hm thee); compare Chukchee dlhu- 
tilhirkmi' git (dlhu as object of liking: t- 1; Ih- to have for—; 
-rkrn present; -igit thee) 

Va'mal mx'lin I will kill him (Fa'mal to killing; m- let me; U 
stem; -in him); compare Chukchee am-tma! mi'nticPn (am- 
merely ; tm- to kill; -a modalis; m- let me; -nt medial stem; 
-d'n him) 

Verbal Stem issi 

This stem corresponds to Chukchee t6-, Kor. Kam. **/-, and ex- 
presses nearly the same idea as the last verb. 

gam ke'jkek ti'ssihm I do not accept you (gam not; kej to 
accept; -leek negative ending; t- I; issi stem; -hm thee) 
compare Chukchee ehn-ei'mitkd ti'ttigit (ehn — kd nega- 
tion; ei'mit to take; t- I; t£ stem; -git thee) 

Verbal Stem tel 

The stem tel has a meaning similar to the last two, but expresses 
prolonged action. It follows Type II of the transitive verbs. 

xtel titellijfim I came to fear him (xtel fear; t- I; tel stem; -j- 
present; -nm [I] — him) 

THE PERSONAL TRAN8ITIVE FORMS. 

A number of intransitive verbs have forms analogous to the 
personal transitive of the auxiliary verb (p. 767), which are used to 
express relations to a personal object. 

tvetatkdju'jkipyten I am busying myself on their behalf (t- I; 

vetat to be busy; -kdju inchoative; -j- present; -kiprien see 

p. 767. 
i'sx txi'in no'nuV intilitkdjujkipni' n they always bring food 

to their father (i^x father; txi'in their; no'nxd 1 modalis, 

with food; intil to bring; -t durative; -kdju inchoative; -j- 

present; kipnin as before) 
The Chukchee sentence 

tu'mgitum dbe muwi'd e n I will cook fat for my companion 

(tu'mgitum absolute form, companion; e'ie modalis; with 

fat; m- let me; uwi to cook; -d'n him) is quite comparable 

to this (see p. 741). 
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§ S2. Predicative Forms of Pronouns and of Numerals 

Indefinite (interrogative) pronouns and numerals are frequently 
used in predicative form, and take all verbal forms. They may also 
take verbal affixes, but of these only a few are in frequent use. 

Chukchee Koryak Kamenskoye 

rfq yaq l what 

ri'qdrkm(req + rkin) ya'qikin l (yaq + ikm) what do you do, 
ya'qiykinKor. 28.10 
(n — eu yiyaqa'wikm 



rireqeurqm 

to cause) 
raqiflg'rkm (-ftflff to 

begin) 

raqitfla'tirkm (-dnat 
annoyance) 



make 



yaqflivo'lkin 



yaqibfla 'tekm 



niJce 

nikefrkm 

rmikefurkm 

flireq 

flireqe'urkm 

mi'Lifito 

miLinkau'km 
Here belongs also 

terkefurkm 



nika Kor. 80.9 
nika'ikin 

mka'ikm 

fliyeq 
fliyeqi'wikin 

mi f Li1ien 
miLinka'wekin 

ta'ika'wikin 



want? 

what do you 
him do? 

what do you begin 
to want? (expres- 
sive of annoyance) 

what do you want? 
(expression of 
strong annoy- 
ance) 

SOMETHING 

you do a certain 

thing 
you make him do a 

certain thing 

TWO 

you are the second 

FIVE 

you are the fifth 

what number in the 
series are you? 



Koryak: 

ya'qlau what are they doing? Kor. 24.5 
yaqlaikine'tik what are you doing Kor. 24.8 
gaya'qlinat what happened to them Kor. 30.9 
niya'qi-gi what is the matter with thee Kor. 39.5 
The predicative numerals are freely compounded with other verbs. 
qilmni'n efktk kitu'r min(jitka , wkw& (Chukchee) my son last year 

ten reached ((jiimni'n my; efkiJc son; kitu'r last year; nun ait 

ten -Xrju verbal suffix of numerals; pi f 3d sing.) 
kiu'ki timiLinka'wkwa'k I staved there five nights (Jciu'ki passing 

nights; t- 1; mi Lin five; -kfu verbal suffix of numerals; -gd'k 

1st sing.) 



» Koryak II taq what; ta'qatkln what do you do, want? 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt.2— 12 49 



|82 
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KAMCHADAL 

The indefinite (interrogative) pronouns of Kamchadal occur also 
in predicative form. At present only a few forms of the present 
tense are used. 

Erika'nejt what are you (sing.) doing} 

Erika'nejcx what are you (pi.) doing? 

lajt how are you (sing.)? 

laljbfn how are they ? 

sxuzijt you (sing.) do a certain thing 

fiu'n sxu'sijdm Cija'Ucu'txaFn there the people of Cija'1-kutx 
live {flutn there; sxu!sij6in they do a certain thing; -tf'n plural 

The use of pronouns or pronominal adverbs is much more com- 
mon, perhaps due to Russian influence. 

Erika'nke k!qjt for what do you come? 
lact curiVjb how do you live? 

Sentences which contain the verbalized and the nonverbal pronoun 
also occur, and are probably the result of a mixture of Kamchadil 
and Russian syntax. 

Erika'j Jcimma tsfnijin what now have I done to him? 

sfrikaj sfnin what now has he done to him? 

E'rikaj sriklffUiflin why did you (sing.) conn to him? 

We find even the following compound of the pronoun with 
allative post-position and verb : 

EnkanJc/d'ttiflm** Erika'nke klo'Uiftm (cf § 59, p. 731) 

There are also two demonstrative verbs: 

tea here tefasijk here I am 

hei look here I hdymjk here I am (close to the 

person addressed) 
Both contain the auxiliary verb si (see p. 767). 

§§83-90. Syntactic Use of Tenses and Modes 

§83. Declarative Mode 

Declarative forms of the simple, derived, and nomiualized forms are 
used to express the predicate in declarative and interrogative 
sentences. 

Simple forms: 

flawane'ti i'whvi* he said to his wife 83.23 
gi'thin IvP'nin he saw a lake 37.4 
§83 
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lii'nq&i ra'nmUgntn she will kill the child 37.14 

ralanlawa'trfioa? thou wilt do wrong 21.5 

kitwi'dm tre?'tya*n I brought children's death 20.1 

e rived forms : 

mid'irngumget'erkm we are terrified 63.4 

tmq&e'rkin I refuse 19.7 

di'mquk pela'arkin some are leaving 8.9 

ominalized forms : 

n&<falitetqin rdrnkin the people were at war 97.23 
nrds'qiuqin liefus'qat the woman entered 63.3 
ttq-a'lvam-vafli-te're ye are quite strange 63.4 
evi'rd getule'Leet they have stolen clothing 13.6 
elere'i* dost thou feel lonesome? 96.2 
.mples of interrogative sentences are — 
imple forms : 

efleftitvi'i* hast thou become a shaman? 18.4 
rne'nko p/ntiqdttik whence did ye appear? 74.21 
mi'fiki-m ra'tvaa* where wilt thou live? 108.25 
derived forms : 

refqarkm what are you? 18.9 
re'qti, timi'rkinSn what has killed him ? 23.5 
ominalized forms : 

mi'rikri gewkweft-i-git where have you gone? 
mi'fikri n/tvaqin how is he? 13.10 
re'q-i-qit what do you want? 18.12 
qei' bemit-tu' mqi-qir hast thou brothers? 99.18 
loryak: 
Simple forms: 

flawa'kak nay a! tin they brought the daughter Kor. 86.20 

tapka'vik dfiaqdtik I could not strangle myself Kor. 35.2 

tlyayi'lqatifl 1 shall sleep Kor. 31.8 

tiqalpaynk 1 killed a wolverene Kor. 59.1 

Miti'nak ena'nme, enapa'te Miti has killed me and cooked me 
Kor. 96.7 

Derived forms: 
tigitta'tiykm 1 am hungry Kor. 35.5 

mfla"an Amamqu'tinu vaflvolai'ke thus Eine'mqut and his peo- 
ple were living Kor. 45.5 
penyetkinen talai'vik he rushed at it to strike it Kor. 53.3 
milu'ykininau she was looking for lice Kor. 59.4 
pelhanfiivolai'ke they began to have nothing to eat Kor. 95.17 

(83 
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Nominalized forms: 
va v yvk gayo g, 6len vai'amn'aqu then they found a large river 

Kor. 21.3 
gala'wJcali'lin wii'Tka they painted her face with coal Kor. 31.9 
yaqqaika! mcikata (/ancfi'l-rnu'yv. we came to be with (to have) a 

small kamak Kor. 37.4 
fla'cflm nenanyopanflivo'qenau outside they were hung up Kor. 

60.9 
atav! fla'no Enfla"an nitva'Uvoqen that one was living thus 

Kor. 61.3 
na'no nitmma'tqen that one is telling lies Kor. 62.3 

In the indefinite nominalized predicate the subject pronoun may 
be repeated to emphasize the question. 
geet-tu'ri tu'ri have you come? 
Impersonal verbs do not differ from the ordinary intransitive 
verbs. 

ile'erkin (Kor. Kam. muqa'tikm; Kamchadal txu'jm or dseuji) it 

is raining 
Udtyi* (Kor. Kam. muqalthi g \ Kamchadal damn) it has been 

raining 
lU'lturu'i* winter came 14.9 
6$lhiro'? it becomes red 23.9 

§ 84. Tenses 

Tenses are not clearly distinguished. The declarative form of the 
verb, unless modified by the future prefix, is used to express a past 
action, although cases occur in which only a present can be meant. 
tiqewgaflflo'a'Jc I begin to be called 94.31 

In Koryak the declarative form is rarely used in narrative, while 
it is in common use in direct discourse. 

mai, ya'ti halloo, have you come? Kor. 68.12 
Valm'mtiltfn ti'nmin I killed Raven-Men Kor. 20.5 

In Ohukchee its use in narrative is very common. 

e'nmen nilci'rui* then night came 36.12 

lu'ur wWhau'ftoe? then he began to speak 31.11 

The derivative is generally used to express a present continued 
action, but it occurs also frequently in narrative. This use is more 
frequent in Koryak than in Chuckchee (see § 87). 

The nominalized verb (a) expresses a continuative regardless of 
time. When coordinated with another verb it expresses contempo- 

§84 
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raneity (see § 88). The nominalized verb (ft) is used commonly in 
narrative to express the progress of an action. When coordinated 
with another verb, it expresses an antecedent (see § 88). 

The future is formed by the prefix re- and the correlative pro- 
nominal forms. Quite commonly the future is given the form of an 
exhortative. 

§ 8 5. The Subjunctive 

The subjunctive (a) and (£) are, the former an exhortative form, the 
latter the form used in conditional and other subordinate clauses. The 
former is frequently used for expressing the future, particularly when 
it implies the idea of intention. 
Subjunctive (a): 
nuwa'lomqa'n let him know 

va'nivan nuwa'lom</a*n he would not hear anything 
mewkwdtytifk let me depart 17.10 
milimala 'flfioa'Ic let me begin to obey 21.4 
mmranto'mik let us leave the town 56.8 
niyflqatya*n let him sleep 9.1 
nibalatvaa'n let her be cast away 39.3 
1niHh.1T let me give thee 15.13 
mimata'qir let me marry thee 77.1 
mmletefttik let us carry you away 74.15 
fliro'q yaJrat va'nivan a g nlu*'net three houses, not at all they could 

see them 61.10 
fieuwi'rit a'nei'mitya'n she would take the soul of the woman 
37.11 
Koryak: 

mmyaitila'mik let us go home! Kor. 26.8 
nayanva'nnmm let them skin it! Kor. 26.10 
mmilqala'mik let us go! Kor. 28.5 
mikiphs'qewla'tiTc I will stun them with blows Kor. 29.7 
ya'gu-yak quwai'matm a*ntai'lci-cfi into what desirest thou one 
should make thee? Kor. 38.4 

Subjunctive (b) does not appear very often in the texts. 

efur sn'fil'n' nP'tyd'n, qora'ni mrni"yilhit if you were like this, 

we should give you reindeer 
snqa'n ni*gite!nin, mfwi'&n if she should look upon that one, she 

would die 37.12 
ia'm leuldwu ti'lhi'd'n why should I harm her ? 38.12 
va'nsvan nutefs'q&n ni t yo"nen he would not at all reach the ground 

52.12 &85 
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Enqa'n ordwi^at Hlba ni'tva'nat, ni*6vUkui'vunet viu'ta if the 
men had stayed on the surface, the whalebone would have cat 
them down 68.26 (Enqa'n that; ora'wefdm man; -tva to rem aw; 
nj* -for full form nam 6 -; dvi- to cut; -iku suffix all; -4v suffix 
great quantity; viut whalebone; -a subjective) 

tite'un im gtimna'n wu'iku ti'nfi'qa'n if only I could keep it 
R 45.21 

bite'un fanta'irga memilqa'a n&na'lpmfie? if only good hick 
wouid give me seals R 46.42 

dite'un vfrwgento'e* in order that he should give up his breath 
R 49.15 

ekefla'n g&mna'n ti'pi'red'n I wish I would (rather) take it 

Koryak: 

me'nqafi nftvaP'an how could she be? Kor. 34.12 
nani''win one might say Kor. 25.2 

§ 80. The Imperative 

The imperative expresses command, but also the idea of obligatory 
future. 

nota's'qeti qaAipe'tyi* into the ground plunge! 17.2 
qineti'nui* haul me up! 131.22 
fie'lvM qagti'c/iiki bring ye the herd! 129.19 
qinilhe'tyith lower ye me! 131.15 

Koryak: 

appa', qakya'wgi grandfather, get up! Kor. 31.9 

guwa'fiilat open your mouth! Kor. 34.7 

qa'lqaihi go away! Kor. 35.3 

ne'nako qiyo"o(/e data* me then you will find an old woman Kor 

51.1 
Quyqinn'aqu'nak qiyaipila'tik live ye with Big-Raven! Kor. 62.2 
qantcftik go ye outside! Kor. 74.12 
qi'wputda tell ye him! 74.20 

§ 87. Derived Forms 

The derived forms express continued action. For this reason they 
are found most frequently in direct discourse when a continuous 
condition is described. 

ia'm tirga'arJcm why art thou weeping? 48.12 
giim ne'iik tildrkin 1 am walking about to get a wife 57.2 
mithittdurkin we are hungry 70.24 
Jcdt/td nayo"rkm-e-git the kele are visiting thee 52.4 
5586, 87 
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Koryak — 

inrtrpa'lai'Jcmen we are thirsty Kor. 16.9 
yaqlaikme'tiJc what are you doing? Kor. 24.8 
Jcokaivilai'Jce they are cooking it Kor. 27.4 
tita''liyJcin I am feeling unwell Kor. 84.26 

In Chukchee the derived forms are not often used in narrative as 
l historical present, while in Koryak this use is quite common. 
temyu'ltirkm elcl' she was deceiving her mother 29.2 
ptikirgi*. Aiwana'dhin Um nidvi'tkurJcin refw. He arrived. The 

Aiwan was cutting up the whale 46.10 
e'nmen yl'githm rmfi'rkmin he was carrying about a walrus 
penis 67.10 
See also 8.1, 9; 9.7, 8; 16.3 

qott-ikdunvuk ewkwderkit, evi'rU getuMzeet. E'nmen ewlcweftytL't 
during another night they were about to leave, having stolen 
clothing. Then they left (qui another; tkiv to pass the night; 
-nv place op [§ 109, 50], -fc locative; ewJcwet to leave; 
evirit clothes; -d subjective [§ 37]; tulet to steal; qetvMLeet 
<ge-tulet-Hnet) 13.5 
Koryak — 

gaimanflivo'ylcin he had a desire Kor. 12.2 

(Hmfleua'yJcm she was following Kor. 23.3 

valivolai'lce they were beginning (and continued) to live Kor. 

43.7 
nanoftvo'yJcmenau they were beginning to consume them Kor. 

42.7 
This form is used even when it is difficult to conceive of the 
action as continued: 

flito'ykm he went out Kor. 12.5; 72.15 

nwo'ykm she began Kor. 72.16 

yalqi'wikm he entered Kor. 13.9 

newflivo'yhnenat they began to say to both of them Kor. 12.7 

A habitual action is expressed in the following example: 

da'mall Enqa'nina ginnig-gUVhqd' gti timi'rkin&nat also by this 
one are the little game-procurers killed (i. e. he is in the 
habit of killing the hunters) 44.8 

With the imperative the derived forms express a continued con- 
tion, or a repeated action. 

Uu'Tcd qatva'rkm stay without motion 1 57.3 
qaivalponaurkin&'iki you will hit (the children) upon the head 

69.32 
quwalo'mtrkm listen! 32.1 §87 
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Koryak — 

aqaThai'aka qiti'ylcin-i'-gi do not cry! (not be without crying) 
Kor. 37.1 

The derived forms in the future are sometimes used to express a 
remote future. 

miqamftvaa'lc I shall eat now 

miqami'tvarJcm 1 shall eat later on (perhaps to-morrow) 
inenrcqeivrkmi'tiJc what are you going to do with me? 10.10 
Wgtirkin I am going to bring it 57.4 

Koryak — 

tiyanto'ykm I shall go out Kor. 14.5 
tiyaftlanftivo'yJcm I shall begin to feel smoky Kor. 37.10 
In some cases it seems to express a repeated or customary action. 
tririvilitJcu'nirkm I shall (occupy myself with) selling R. 46.43 
The exhortative of the derived forms is used like the future. 
mmqami'tvarkm let us continue to eatl 65.4 
mmiwJcurlcini'git let us tie thee ! 20.9 

§ 88 Nomlnalized Verb (a) 

The nominalized form (a) of the verb, ne — qin expresses the con- 
dition of an object or a person, or the condition of performing an 
action. Its use is not confined to intransitive verbs which in this 
form often have the meaning of an attributive term (see p. 713), but 
it is also used with transitive verbs. When the noun to which the 
nominalized verb stands in an attributive relation is the subject of 
a clause, the nominalized verb often indicates that the two verbs 
express contemporaneous conditions or actions and may be trans- 
lated by the conjunction while. Examples of the attributive use of 
this form have been given on p. 713. Additional examples are the 
following: 

u'nd va'rkin nime'yEflqin (there) is a large thong-seal 70.7 
mtu'uqin Jc&'rydqai a bright little hole 74.2,3 
Koryak: 

nBpplu'qin a small one Kor. 15.2 

yatai'Jcilin mma'yiftqin he made it (one that is) large Kor. 15.4 
nima'yinqin ftai'flai the largest mountain Kor. 42.2 
Examples in which the form (a) has a predicative meaning are 
more numerous. 

qata'Tcen le*'qa6 nu'uqin, qol Hm nrde'ioqin WqaA one-half was 
black, the other half was red 88.15,16 
{88 
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niuldqin it was long 91.24 

yara'fli mte'ftqin the house is good 92.9 

mi-nkri nr'toaq&n how (of what kind) are they 13.10 

wu'tku nitoai'-gir you are staying here 7.5 

mggi'nqin meriqa'gti they are eager for us 8.9 

mpinadi'yflm neifle'tqin the old man was the one who called out 

86.13 
ninei'mitqin u'ndti he was taking thong-seals 67.18 

Koryak: 

mlhikyu'gin it is watchful Kor. 39.9 

mma'lqin it is good Kor. 64.24 

nanftidvina'w-gilm I am angry Kor. 31.2 

nitinpuvaqa'tqen she is one who is striding and pecking Kor* 

47.11 
Tanfio nigala'qenau the Chukchee were the ones who passed 

by Kor. 66,12. 

Examples of relative clauses: 
mpiftawqa'gdinm . . . pako'Uiftm nine'nfaqin it was an old 

woman . . . who was carrying a butcher knife 85.20,21 
git Tcde'ta nayo t 'iJcin-$-grt you are one who is being visited by the 

kelet 52.4 
yara'qai . . . Tcele'td n&na'yo'q&n, it was a small house . . . which 

was visited by the kelet 51.9 

Koryak: 
vdi'lftu nenataikiflvo'qenau (those are) thimbles that had been 

made Kor. 60.8,9 
Miti'naJc nenaaiftawflwo'qen; e'wafi it was Miti who called him 

she said Kor. 74.29 
niqalhai'aqen he was the one who was crying Kor. 37.1 
nmniprtivo'qen they were the ones who began to keep it Kor. 
41.9 
Examples of temporal coordination: 

U'ttil nenarkiptea'qm, s'nlc'i fle'vxin ure'whvi* (at the time) 

when he pushed the entrance, then the wife appeared 53.5, 6 

qdn'vir ni'nqai mtf'rgilatqen, q&n've'r i'wkwi' uwa*'qu6 when 

the child cried, the husband said 38.3 
qom'qafi e'ur neimeu'qin, favkurga mginteu'qin whenever he 

was coming near, again he fled (was in flight) 66.14 
nitmpide'tq&nat . . . En'qa'm . . . qpll-ra'qti qa'ty&H while 
they were stabbing them . . . then ... to another house 
he went 12.9, 10 

§88. 
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Koryak: 

nenav&flvo-mu'yu e?'en ganu'linau when we find them they 

have been eaten Kor. 59.9, 10 
mi'mla nmu'qen, qalfle-Jcey gate'wlalen when a louse bit (ate! 
her, then they shook her combination suit Kor. 76.4,5 

On the whole the forms in ne — gin are used much more frequently 
in Chukchee than in Koryak, in which dialect the progress of the 
narrative is more prominent. 

§ 89. Nominalized Verb (b) 

The nominalized verb (b) ga — lin expresses a completed transitioa 
and may often be translated by to have become. 

ya'rat qano'twe'len she was one who had (become poor), R 45J2 
1to'l-e-um gene'l-v-um poor (I) I had become R 45.28 

Koryak: 

gama'lalin it had grown better, Kor. 14.11 
gaqi'tilinau they had became frozen Kor. 14.3 

In narrative it expresses the progress of action, but apparently 
not with the same intensity as the verbal forms. 

gUmni'n pe'nin-toe'w ghvi^lin my former wife died R. 45.29. 
yidemre'tti gettwile' Linet a company of brothers went to sea ins 

boat 64.3 
e'ur girgironta'Len a''ttwild then day broke while the boat's 

crew was approaching 10.9 

Koryak: 

va*'yaJc gaya'lqiwlin afterwards he entered Kor. 14.1 
ga'Xqaiim he went Kor. 16.3 

In a number of cases it clearly expresses temporal sequence. 

e'nmen gequ'pqdnteLin i'whm* after she was quite starved she 

said 39.1 
Ai'wan-a'lckata fii'lhm getheiulu'ulin a'fiqa-to'rmij mtfa'q * ft 

fli'lhm qetiflus'qiWLin e'ur Um nithetau'q&n memle'ti tb 

Aiwan's son had hidden a thong on the sea-shore, then (when) 

he had tugged the thong, then he made him fall into the 

water 48.3-5 
gitte'vlit Hm ftan, Td'yvr-ri'LU ndu' , d t n after they had become 

hungry they saw a whale carcass 65.1 
gaaloml^n, i'wlcwi' after he had heard it he said 56.12 
ganto's'qevlin e'ur snqa'n . . . ninerhUe'qin after he had rushfti 

out he was being pursued 57.11 
§89 
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Koryak: 

miti'w <je6ha, r $en Enka'ta tilai'vilcin fle'ia next day, after it 
had dawned, at that place a herd was walking Kor. 21.8 

With nouns the form go, — lin expresses possession (see p. 712.) 

§ 0. Negative Fortns 

Negative forms are partly expressed by adverbs with the ordinary 
forms of the verb, partly by the derivative in f — Jfctf, which is either 
nominal or forms nominal predicative terms. The particles which 
may take the ordinary verbal forms are — 

va'nivan not at all (see p. 882) 

qa'rtm always with the future or exhortative (see p. 882) 

Icimam always with the future (see p. 883) 

See also e'he, en' fie, ui'M (p. 883). 

The forms in f — Je& and in e</n- will be found discussed on pp. 818, 
821 et seq. 

In Kamchadal the negative is expressed by the derivative in 
x'e — hi for intransitive verbs, x'% — Tcic (see p. 826) for transitive 
verbs. These are nominal in character. Predicative terms are 
formed by means of auxiliary verbs. 

x'enu'ki ml'iJc I will not eat 
x'enu'Tci Tcsi'xd do not eatl 

§ jf 91-94. Syntactic Use of Nominal Forms 

§91. The Absolute Form 

The absolute form of the noun and pronoun is used to express the 
subject of the intransitive verb, and the object of the transitive verb. 
Independent pronouns may be added to the verb in this form for the 
purpose of emphasis. 

Subject of intransitive verb: 

yaai'pO, ye'tyi* ri'rki from afar a walrus came 8.5 
Tcitve'yu i'wkwi* the old walrus spoke 8.14 
mu'ri . . . mirreyi'lqatya* we shall sleep 9.3 
rirkanpina'dhm pilqde'rkm the old walrus dived 9.6 
re'mlcm nr'lq&tyd'n the people shall go 13.12 
i v r<ji* refrnkm the people crossed over 13.13 
ri*rki (jJplciLtn a walrus arrived 8.6 

nitdrmebinqin ramJci'ynm the great people are doing acts'of vio- 
lence 11.3 

§{ 90, 91 
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Koryak: 

atta*yolrya?'rrikift, galai'viflvdlm people (from) down the coast 

walked about Kor. 41.1 
Ama'mqut efwafl Eme'mqut said Kor. 40.7 
I'npi-qla'wvl gefwflivo'len the old man said Kor. 47.1 
flalvila'n'CLqu . . . qdlafiivo'ykm a great herd began to pass Kor. 

51.9 
Ha' wis 'gat va'ykm a woman was there Kor. 52.1 

Object of transitive verb: 
u'ttuut tidvi'a'n I cut wood 

yo'nin lauti'ynm she pushed the big head into it 28.6 
uwi'lkan gdtei'Tcigm make a woodpile! 31.12 
wti'rgirgm walo'nufionen she heard a noise 32.10 
Tcokai'nin yire'nnin she filled the kettle 33.10 
fleuwi'rit a'nei'mitya'n she would take the woman's soul 37.11 
mat-iwga'n titvu'rlcin I tell it as an incantation 39.13 
u'ttuut nefnpM'n they stuck a stick into the ground 40.9 

Koryak: 

tiyo*'an i'npi-qla'wvl I found an old man Kor. 52.4 
qaqa'yitulin Ict'lqal he chopped up the face Kor. 53.6 
qai-mi'mid gayo'dlen she put into it a small louse Kor. 55.1 
ti'hil bvitbu'ykmin he cut the tongue Kor. 56.4 
Eni'n 'kmi'fiipil qaqiilumti'lin he carries his son Kor. 57.9 

The absolute form is also used for the indirect object. 
tu'mgitum rmvwi'&n let me cook for (my) friend 
(j&mni'n e'lcik Iceli'tula mi'lpmfigafn I will give moitey to my son 

§ 92. The Subjective 

The subjective expresses the subject of transitive verbs. 

wo'tqcm fian a' addle rtii'Ic-bli' ga Ici'plindn the father struck thfc 
young man (wo'tgan this; fian here; a'atek youth; snt'Jc sub- 
jective third person singular pronoun; ELi'gm father; ripi 
to strike; -nin he — him) 

nmlo re'rrika napHlaafn ni'mnim. the whole people left the camp 

do'urgrn tiLo'mn&t Tcele'td the kele opened the door-flap 106.16 

Jcitve'yuta i'unin the old walrus said to him 8.7 

Aiwhuyanpina'bha pinldnhtat a St. Lawrence old man asked 
them 13.9 

Ta'n'na qaio v laat the Ta'n'nit attacked them 97.25 

merginan mo'r&g-ra'lc ne'wdnti gi'wd we in our houses to our 
wives say 84.16 
J 92. • 
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Koryak: 

attcfi'yol-yaf'rrika (/ava'lomlm the people down the coast heard it 

Kor. 39.7 
Amamqu'tmak u'tti-yu'fli gatai'Tcilin Eme'mqut made a wooden 

whale Kor. 40.8 
ita"ga ini'wi mother told me Kor. 46. 1 
an'anak ini'wi grandmother 1 told me Kor. 46.2 
i'npi-qla'v>ula (/ai'li$in Jci'plau the old man gave him mortars 

Kor! 51.5 
kmi'fla gama'talen the son married her Kor. 80.1 
mi'nila ninuqin the louse ate her Kor. 76.4. 
gUmna'n flawa'kak tiyai'hflm 1 will give (him) the daughter 
Kor. 12.3 

In passive constructions with -ine, the actor is expressed by the sub- 
jective form. 

Ta'n'fia nini'uqin she was told by the Ta'n*fiit 98.8 
The subjective is used with some transitive verbs to express the 
object with which something is done to some one. In these cases the 
person to which something is done is given the absolute form. 
Such verbs are -(l)pinf to give, o'nti to refuse. 

gUmni'n eflcilc Jceli'tula mi'lpmfiga'n I presented my son with 

money 
teki'tha qhwUpmfiqef I present thee with meat 
This form is especially used when an intransitive verb is made 
transitive 

toi'mc/itum e'te muwi'&n I shall cook for (my) companion (with) 
fat 
qla'ulqai nqamitva! urkiri&n tenin'neta he made the little man eat 
(with) a shellfish 9.8 

In Kamchadal also the subjective form is used with transitive 
verbs to express the object that is used in the performance of the 
action expressed by the verb. 

he'uliV xkoka-ju'jcx (with) a fish-head cook! compare Chukchee 
tfnni'leu*ta quwi'tik 
The subjective is used to express instrumentality and modality. 
afiqa'ta leule'wu qe'lhi-mu'ri by the sea we were badly treated 65.27 
genilvle'flnilin Tcenunefl^td he moved it with the staff 101.8 
if tin yiki'rga pi'rinin it took its master with the mouth 104.33 
qrilu'tkui vala'ta move about with the knives I 16.4 
mu'La gakafloi'pUlen with blood he is besmeared 19.3 

1 Treated here like a personal name. 

{92. 
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Koryak: 

vct'aa tyaribima'wiikmifLin I shall tear him with (my) nails 

Kor. 84.16 
tui-fii'lfia c/ata'lcyilin they throw (it) with the harpoon line Kor. 

41.3* 
ma'qmita tuva' nnmtatik I lost a tooth by means of an arrow 

Kor. 33.1 
tfla'ta awyeflvo'ykin he eats (with) excrements Kor. 12.5 
ai'Jcipa gap/wi/alm she threw about (with) fly-eggs Kor. 45.2 
vala'ta qaqa'yitulin he chopped it up with a knife Kor. 53.6 
vai'tita qatha'ai they two went on foot Kor. 22.8 

§93. Locative, Allative, and Ablative. 

The locative expresses the place where something is or happens. 

totta'gnik in the outer tent 52.7 

ro'dEn'Jci nitva'qdn it stays on the other shore 52.11 

jhmo'ikmiJc tara'ngaH they pitched their tent on the slope of a 

hill 56.9 
Telqalpik . . . geke'flilit in the Telqft'p country they were driv- 
ing reindeer 61.8 
em-fli'lhin nuwotitva' qdn ti'mkik only the thong remained tied to 

the hummock 62.7 
fie'wdniJc pela'ndn he left him with the wife 105.7 
re'mkik oratva'd he stayed long with the people 54.2 
gini'lc bantu g<fe$in a reindeer-breeder came to thee 46.11 
Koryak: 

i'ya'g ga'pliti to the sky it was fastened Kor. 19.3 

(f&mni'n ya'yak valai'Jce my things are in the house Kor. 19.9 

g&'mma a'liqak ti'yalc I hit (on) the sea Kor. 26.2 

lia'niko va'amik yiwqiti'ta there in the river have a drink! Kor. 

32.1 
c/ala'Un va'amik he arrived at the river Kor. 32.2 
gawga'len ena'tik he was caught in the snare Kor. 36.6 

The allative expresses — 
1. The direction toward. 
a*qa'-kamaanvi'ti nine'U-i-ilm I give them to the possessors of bad 

dishes 96.7 
kala'qti qaifle' utkurkm call to your kele 102.5 
kala'gti niphiMe 'tqen it rushed at the kele 104.25 
dei'vutJcui* nimnime'ti he went to a camp 105.5 
notas'qatikou'ti nilipe'tqin he dives into the interior of the surface 

of the ground 131.7 

Tflairgi'tii qirqola! qti nuwethau'qen he talks to the Dawn, the One 

on High 135.16 
§93 
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Koryak: 

ga'lqafin Je'ti he went to the sky Kor. 14.9 

efeftift gani'ldalin he threw it to the sky Kor. 14.10; 15.7 

qdUdnfim ganqu'Un yayatikoi'tifl the stopper was thrust out 

into the house-interior Kor. 15.2 
panenai'tifl gayi'fialin to the same place he flew Kor. 15.5 
yaitrfti ga'lqa$in he went to the house Kor. 17.3 
gata'wafilenat Qoyqinn'aqoyrJeai'tr they moved to Big-Raven's 
Kor. 19.9 
2. For, on account of. 

qaa'cjti gilo'fen sorrowful on account of the reindeer 48.12 
uwaqpte' <jti qilo'rkm do you sorrow on account of the husband 

48.12 
nilvau'q&n Erc/ip-ya'lh&tihs was tired on account of the bright moon 
14.11 

The allative is often used to express the indirect object, correspond- 
ing to our dative, even if in the incorporated pronoun the direct object 
is used. 

pil'mulc-akka'gti JeeU'tulti mi'ilinet I will give moneys to my son. 
The ablative expresses the direction from; also along. 
qeti-notas'qe'pii nipiu'riqin from the frozen ground he emerged 

102.18 
qoU'-notai'pH nua'lomga'n I heard it far and wide 104.14 
t&rkira! ir</&p& niye'tqin he came from sunset 105.14 
yarolikoi 'pti, nuwa'lomqen he heard from the sleeping-room 106.13 
iutai'pti, miflflo'cfin let us begin from below 131.5 
pSpeggHpH nei'mitya'n they took him by the ankle 35.3 
pottiftai'pti, eimi'nnin he took it by the holes 47.2 
Koryak: 

ega'riko rudqainefw-gilm from the sky have 1 been shot Kor. 

33.4 
Tcipla'gigifiko gatJpflitolen out of the mortar it peeped Kor. 53.3 
maflJnqo yathafanf nutalnqo. Whence did you bring her? 
from the country Kor. 60.10 

§§ 94. Designative. 

On account of its nominal character I have not included in the list of 

post-positional suffixes the element -nu (see § 103.34), which, however, 

is used syntactically very much like the suffixes treated in the last 

section. 

§94 
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Taaro'Ti- Va'irgu Um qan've'r he became Sacrifice-Being thus 41.9 
Vai'rgu ne'i^n (destined) to (be) a "Being" he became 41.10 
yara'nQ ne'lyi* it became a house 43.5 
nrrra'nn&n . . . taikaus'gio'lvu he spread it for a place to wrestle 

47.4 
w/'yole mi'lhigit let me have thee as assistant 124.2 
gaqanqa'ane niya'anab let him use them for driving" reindeer 
124.8 
Koryak: 

mal-i"yu nina"hn a good sky let it become! Kor. 20.2 
ya'qu mintaikila' -gi into what shall we make thee? Kor. 37.9 
lcm&fidtinvu no'tafl nilai r -gUm for delivery in the country I 

went away Kor. 60.6 
i'88u gana'Hinau they became dresses Kor. 60.10 
a'nJcu nalflrtaikine'mik we are rejected (put to refusal) Kor. 62.5 

§ 95. Verbal Nouns 

As stated under the sections dealing with various post-positions 
nominalized verbs appear often with these endings. Following is the 
series of forms observed. 



Chukchee 



Koryak Kamenskoye 



Allative . . . 
Locative . . 
Subjective . 
Comitative I , 
Comltative II 



-ma 
-malt 



-(/)*, -(«)*, -*a, kka 
•ta, -a 

-mail 



Among these forms, the last one does not correspond to a nominal 
post-position; the Comitative 1 is analogous to the nominal suffix, 
which, however, has the prefix gctr } which is absent in the verbal noun. 

ALLATIVE 

In Chukchee the allative of the verbal noun is used with verbs ex- 
pressing attempt, desire, preparation. 

awkwate'ti tigaila! urkm I make haste to depart (ewlcwet to leave; 

t- 1; gaitau to hasten; -rkm present) 
le'y'ti lile'pgi 9 he looked to see; (lu* to see; lile eyes; -p to put on; 

-gi* he) 
newfii'u&n takfoM'ti they sent him to get provisions 66.32 
The Koryak uses the locative instead. 

| penydlcinen talai'viJc he rushes to strike it Kor. 53.3 
i 95. 
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It expresses temporal coordination: 

Tcde'nin e'ur vai tirgat&'ti he pursued, however, while he (the 
pursuer) was crying 57.9 

e'ur jsnqa/n tirgati'ti ni'nerkile'qin while he was crying he pur- 
sued him 57.11 

gevin'vuten'fle'ulin flitou'ti he laughed secretly as he went 
out 71.30 

flitou'ti Jci'tkit niten'flew^i^lm as I was going out I laughed a 
little 72.13 

a'unrtipaifiou'ti m&u'uqin Jci'rgdqai wurre'tyi* girqo'l while she 
was singing, a little hole appeared ahove 74.2 

le'utti flitou'ti ri'nfininet he carried the heads going out 86.8 

a'uvr-wHhawi'ti . . . while they were talking, he . . . 100.9 

LOCATIVE 

In Chukchee and Koryak the locative seems to signify at the 

PLACE, AT THE TIME. 

qavMi yi'lqaflflok roar at the time of beginning to sleep 10.6 
geri'fldinpuki'nfwk he flew up when (the other one) arrived 15.4 
ptiki'nftok ndipeu'nin when he arrived, (the other one) made him 

dive 19.12 
awhva'tiriole nimeifieu ga'tvilUn af'ttm when he left, he promised 

to sacrifice a dog 101.21 
a'mkin'Wolqatvi'nfiok every time when it began to be evening 

104.12 
qaa'gti qa'tik qg'lgka i'tyi* he had no knife while going to the 

reindeer (qaa' reindeer; -gti to; qat to go; a — lea without; va'la 

knife; it- to be; -gi* he) 
e'mkm -kiyeu'Jei ninaio'gSn whenever she awoke, she shoved it 

in 29.2 
qemi'-pli'ikuk at the time of having finished eating 33.11 
Koryak. 

I gas's'dlviye'lin vfya'tvik she remained all day, being dead Kor. 
I 64.9 ' 

The stems Ivau not to be able, rika to refuse, always govern the 
verbal locative: 

lu'Jc nilva'w-Z-ilm I could not be seen 22.9 

nenalwau'qdn lu'k he could not find her 38.7 

Upau'lci tilva'wrkin I can not drink (Upau' to drink; t- 1; hxm to 

be unable; -rkin present) 
qai'nJc tilwa'urkm I can not seek for her 38.8 
veUfrkilek luva'uikw& he could not pursue him 15.6 
3045°— Bull. 40, pt. 2—12 50 i W 
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taq-aimd'tik pinlo'tJee mitiVodurkin we can not divine how to get 

provisions 101.13 
pmtiqa'tik nilvau'qenhe could not disengage himself 101.34 
qlike'tik ni'rikaqin she refused to marry 26.1 
ninka'tqinet ptiki'rik they refused to come 106.3 
glike'tik aa'lomk&Un not (listening) consenting to marry 26.2 
In Koryak the verbs nvo to begin, pli to finish, nJcau to cease, 
pkau not to be able, always govern the verbal locative. 
ganvo'len qiya'pbak she began to sing Kor. 16.10 
gaflvo'len tilala'tilc it began to bubble Kor. 17.2 
ganvolen nawa'kak kitai'nak they began to scold the daughter 

Kor. 17.8 
gafivo'len tenma'wittuk she began to prepare Kor. 18.3 
gana'nkaulen tinala"tiJc they ceased to carry it out Kor. 41.8 
ganka'wlinau tula' tile they stopped to steal Kor. 41.9 
quqlca'vmunenau yanilcyalwnak it could not awaken them Kor. 

40.2 
tapha'vih olnaqaltik I could not strangle myself Kor. 35.2 
napkawnivo'ykm tula'tik they could not steal it Kor. 39. 8 
tawi'ikifiik gava'nnintalen when pilfering she lost a tooth Kor. 

34.3 
ganct'linau pa'yittok they came to be eating blackberries Kor.4L6 
gaph't&ulin Icukai'vik she finished cooking Kor. 51.2 
gaflvo'lenau yu'kka he began to eat them Kor. 57.1 

It serves also as iterative of numeral verbs. 

Chukchee 

ntreqeu'lci the second time 
faroqavUci the third time 

In Koryak it is also used in those cases in which the Chukchee uses 
the allative. 

vaio'mile tiqaimdtekm I want to know (valo'm to know; t-h 
gavmat to want; -ekrn present; 

THE SUBJECTIVE 

The subjective is used to express an adverbial idea. 

wg!q§ta tuwafldrkin I work sitting (toa'qe to sit; t- I; wane to 

work; -rkin present) 
am-ipa'wa nitvai'gum I was just drinking {am- merely; upau to 

drink; ni- indefinite tense; tva to live, be; -igUm I) 
lufi -dwlcu&i'td i'tyi* not drinking she was (i. e. she did not drink) 

37.3 
luft-i'rd i'tyi 9 not crossing it was 41.5 
195 
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IvJhAvt'tft, ni 'nt&ginet not seen they had them 11.9 

weiha'wa qanli'qm speaking do to her (i. e. speak to her!) 29.12 

li'en* dq-eifte'wa qyli'ta only badly crying (and) sounding 57.6 

The analogy between this form and the nominal subjective ap- 
pears very closely in those cases where the adverbial idea expresses 
instrumentality. 

tatai'wewa lauti'yfun nineninnuteu'gin by means of striking he 

made the big head swollen 48.10 
otti-lcipde'wa by striking with a stick 48.10 

The verbal noun in g$ — 1$ is often used both in Chukchee and in 
Koryak as an imperative. 

ganto'ta, gi'wd go out and say! 

gi'wd say I 21.11 

gaa'?ieta he shall go first! 84.13 

In other cases it has the meaning of a present. 

marginal n gi'wd we are wont to say 84.16 

Koryak: 

gayi's'qata sleep! Kor. 31.8 

gala 'xtata wu'ttau^ gd'a'nnivota take these along, haul them away 1 
Kor. 51.6 

The corresponding forms of the transitive verb occur in the past, 
future, exhortative, and in the derived present and exhortative (see § 
68, p. 741). They are also used impersonally. 

a?nto' t mi'nJcri refntin^ ra'nmm well, how will it be done? will 
there be killing? 

ga'nma killed 

rd'nut gdu'td whatever seen 

tu'mgitum ra"nutqdid ga'lpinia give something to (your) com- 
panion 

COMITATIVE I AND II 

These forms express an action done while the subject of the sen- 
tence performed another action. Comitative I is used when the 
subject of both actions is the same; Comitative II, when the two 
subjects are distinct. 

Examples of comitative I: 

Urga'nma ninegeptiygi'ugin weeping she kicked it 31.8 
uwe'ma takrmla'cjninat when cooking she prepared marrow for 
them 33.11 

{95 
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gfnmil yi'lkama garitilai' 'p&m recently, while I was sleeping. I 
dreamed it (gfnmil recently; yilqa to sleep; ga — iptim I; rHSa 
to dream) 
kiyefwkvri' iaamya'mn he awoke while they (he himself and his 
dog) were galloping about 104.36 
Examples of Comitative II: 
ipau'madi equ'lika while (the others) are drinking, be silent (£pa« 
to drink; e — ka negative; quit noise) 
Nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, when used in verbal forms, may 
have the Comitative II, which is used when the subject is the same as 
well as when two distinct subjects are concerned. 

miftke'kin \u*'a*n ftaus'gatima'ti when you have found this, bring 

a woman 99.23 
equ'likd rofona'di be silent, since you are weak (e — ka negation; 

quli noise; rol weak) 
miftke'lcin poi'gm lu g, ii*n fiav&'qatima'ti where did you find the 
spear being a woman 99.22. 

KAMCHADAL 

nikfanali at night 56.8 
Kamchadal has only two forms. 
-koj (intransitive); -c, -I (transitive) and 
Jcf — enk 
The former is simply the inchoative of the verb, which is used 
as a noun in absolute form. 
qdtd x nu'kdj enough to eat 
tu'tun txlil I could not beat him 
In the negative form the ending -kdj is not used. 
xi nu'ki it is impossible to eat {xi — ki negative, p. 826) 
xe txUkic it is impossible to beat him (xe — kic negative of 

transitive verb, see p. 826) 

xe nv'olki it is impossible to eat (-61 to desire, p. 808, no. 64.) 

The second form expresses an action done at the same time with 

the one expressed by the predicate of the sentence. It is derived 

from the k/- prefix of the corresponding form of the noun, and the 

suffix of the possessive. 

k/-nu'enk qam qdlkek while eating I do not talk (nu to eifc 
qam not) 

§§ 96-129. COMPOSITION 
§ 96. Introductory Remarks 
We have seen that in the formation of grammatical forms both pre- 
fixes and suffixes occur. Their use is much more extended, and the? 
{96. 
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serve to express a great many modifications or amplifications of the 
meaning of the stem. It is difficult to draw a sharp line between the 
grammatical endings and those that add new significance to the word. 
From a purely morphological point of view the two classes merge into 
each other; and neither can a sharp line be drawn between the nomi- 
nal post-positions treated before, and others of similar meaning, like 
-nu (p. 798, no. 34), -mil (p. 798, no. 30), -in (see below); nor can the 
nominalizing endings in -in and -n be sharply separated from other, 
analogous forms. For this reason I repeat the nominal endings here in 
their proper places with reference to the sections in which they are 
more fully treated. 

Neither is the line of demarcation clear between affixes and compounds 
of independent elements. This appears most clearly in those cases in 
which the same element may appear either as a prefix or as a suffix, 
like q&i and mil] and also in those cases in which an element appears 
rarely alone. The line of demarcation between particle and incorpor- 
ated adnominal or adverbial element is indicated through the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of vocalic harmony in the group. 

The use of affixes is very extended, and a series of prefixes as well 
as of suffixes may appear combined. 

qamitva-dhat-i-no '-rJcrn he begins to gobble down 
rtirwake-8'q$-£hat-a'it-rlein he makes him sit down once with great 
force 

§§ 97-112. Suffixes 

§§ 97-109. Nominal Suffixes 

§§ 97-105. DERIVED FROM NOUNS 
§ 97. Nouns in -\n and -n 
These have been discussed in § j 45-49, pp. 707-713, and in § j 51- 
55, pp. 714-719. Here belong also the nominalized verbs (a) and (5), 
which have been discussed in § j 73, 74, pp. 758-762. 

J 98. Augmentative and Diminutive 
1. -\fl- 9 subjective Aiiln 9 augmentative. The suffix forms plural 
and oblique cases regularly. 1 
m'ls knife vala/flm large knife 

a v ttm dog a'ttryflm large dog 

aHtiyf&'pu from the large dog 
refmkm people 13.10 rqmk^yftin big people 11.3 

Aiwhuyanpinadh^yflm old big 
St. Lawrence man 13.11 

i Mr. Bogoras think* that this suffix may be related to mfiH. This does not seem quite probable , 
because the vowel e of this word is weak.— F.B. 

(( 97,98. 
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Some words do not take the suffix -{ft-, but use the definite form in 

its place. 
fU'w&n woman ftavogf nliflin the woman, the 

Kor. Kam. i'flui'flin large woman 

big nose Kor. 72.12 

2. -n m a'ku, -waqu augmentative (Kor. Kam.). 

va'la knife vala'n'afoi large knife 

a'ttan dog atta'n % aku large do£ 

q]awxd man qlatouln'a'qtinqo from the 

vai'amn 'aq u big river Kor. 21 . 3 big man 

Quyqmn'a'qu Big Raven Kor. 24.5 

Icukd-yilma'qu*. bigkettleful Kor. 43.1 

3. -go AUGMENTATIVE. 

ffywgg'l/un the big wife 39.5; 40.1 
p%tti-w<$ltyl'Qlh%ti to the big old jaw-bone house 59.8 

4. -qfyi diminutive. Plural, oblique cases, and definite, are formed 

from this freely. This is evidently related to the stem got* 
small. It may also precede the noun, and be used in both 
positions at the same time. When preceding the noun it 
means the young op an animal; compare also gain fawn; 
ge'ylgei fledgeling. 

ktikef-qqi a little kettle 
qtlgi-q&i a small skin 45.6 
. qla'ul-qai a small man 
wq'lqarq-qqi small jaw-bone house 44.13 
inpi'flJw'qdyik to the little old woman 45.2 
fli'nqdi child 42.8 

mnq&EtiUki to those with children 20.7 
lnpiliawqa! qbiftm the small woman 
qai-u'nd young thong-seal 70.26 
gdi-aHtigdi pup 
gdi-i-H*'(l<jlti,i cub of wolf 

qai (Koryak) is used only as incorporated adjective. Its use 
is very frequent. 
qai-qlp'vrul-pel a very small man 
qai'-fta'wis'qat little woman Kor. 33.10 
qai-lca'mak little kamak Kor. 38.9 
qai-pipi'Tcalhu little mice Kor. 25.6 
qai-Jea'mak-pd little kamak Kor. 37.2 
J 98 
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»ai small and miserable (Kamchadal). 

Jci'siai a miserable little house {kist house) 
kcxai a miserable little dog (kocx dog) 

5. -pfl DEAR LITTLE. 

ekJce'pty sonny 

tu'mc/apjl dear little friend 

Koryak: 

-pil (Kor. Kam.) dual and pi. -pjlaq (with the endings -t and 

u); -pi (Kor. II), — express the diminutive. 
fiawa'n-p\l small woman (Kor. Kam.) 
ftawan-pjla'qit two small women (Kor. Kam.) 
ihawan-pila'qu small women (Kor. Kam.) 
qty'vml'pel small man 
mUya'qpil a little shell Kor. 23.8 
va $ gi\fiipel a small nail Kor. 23.7 
vi'tvitpil a little ringed seal Kor. 24.4 
-p{liil (Kor. Kam.) — the last suffix -pil with the additional 

suffix -in*— conveys the sense of endearment. 
atta'pjlia doggy 

vai'ampilin a little river Kor. 17.2 
zlu"piliH little (shaman's) wand Kor. 27.7 
ni'lfiipiliii little thong Kor. 39.4 

6. -cax, -6x, -ex diminutive (Kamchadal). The diminutive of the 
plural is formed by the suffix -£ added to the plural form. 





Singular 


Diminutive 


Plural 


Diminutive 


dog 

game 
village 


kocx 

hu'rnik 

a'Untim 


ko'cxtax 

hu'rnikiax 

a'tlnocx 


kcxo'n 

hu'rnikPn 

a'Hnchi 


kcx&ni 

hu'rnikl^ni 

a'tmoHit 



To intensify the degree of diminution, this suffix may be used 
in a doubled form. 

atmo'cxilax a very small village 
a'tmocxant very small villages 

•lliio tiny. It always precedes the diminutive -q$i (No. 4 of this 
section), and intensifies the idea of smallness. 

qaa-liflg'-qqi tiny reindeer 
flqvwn-liflg -qg,i tiny woman 

(98 
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{ 00. Collective* 

8. -yirfn or -ylrln a company; (Kor. Earn, -ylssari) the stem of 

the noun yi'riir or yi'riir fullness, contents. 

fywa!nyyr\n a company of women 

ra'yinn a houseful 45.13 

Kor. Kam. nrmyi'Ma'n, people of a village Kor. 70.9 

Compare wqfaa'liriir a jaw-bone-house-ful 64.13. 

9. -fffniw group op (Kor. Kam. -gfnfu). 

rg£'n$u (Kor. Kam. rq,-(/e f ngw) group of houses (i. e., village) 

yqm'-(jd'n$w a group of houses 111.15 

u'mqdroi'niw a set of polar bears 113.29 

yi'temtUtu'mgi-gi'niw a set of brother-companions 113.28 

uvn'ritqai-qi'niw a lot of little souls 122.31 

Kor. Kam. qatia'tila'gi'niw a lot fishing with drag-nets Kor. 70.10 

10. -r\l (Kor. Kam. -yil) set, collection (used only for inanimate 

objects). 
o'tqurU a caravan of sledges 

afi'mril (Kor. a*'m-yi7) a set of bones, i. e. a skeleton 
Koryak mu'uuil a line of sledges, a caravan Kor. 78.5 

11. -rg$ set, litter (Kor. Kam. -yat). 

vgfrat (Kor. Kam. va'yat) a group of beings (i. e., family group) 
yitemre'tti a set of brothers 64.3 
ple'gret a pair of boots 
li'liret a pair of mittens 

12. -£&# indefinite collective. 

ne'lhitkun all kinds of skins 

gi'nnikrtkun various kinds of game 

oraw&La'tken men living in various places, people 
This suffix is also used with adjectives and pronouns: 

mainiya'nitlcen everything big 

rWriuteikun (rd"neeikun) all kinds of things 

tifte'waq panfa'tkeqaia tei'mityd'n somehow with all kinds of 
small leg-skins I bought it (i. e. I succeeded in buying it 
with a small number of leg-skins, i. e., cheaply). 

13. -mk numerous (Kor. Kam. -mk) is used to express plurality. 

yara'rrikm (Kor. Kam. yaya'mkin) a cluster of houses (collective) 
nrJca'mkidhm several walrus 102.17. 
ofttwili'mkibhin the great assembly of boatmen 11.5 
{99. 
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Compare the stem rnk in the independent forms 
mtikitfyflin the more numerous ones 11.7 
mtl'Jcrdin more numerous 12.8 
ntt'inkaqin numerous 12.7 
and in the compound form 

mH^itka'Jc with many legs 119.9 

14. -ffrg, the stem of the third person plural pronoun e'tti, serves to 

form the plural of proper names and of some other words 
designating persons, when these appear with the suffixes 
-gilpb and 4c and with the particle refen together (p. 794, 
no. 18). (See § 44, p. 706.) 
qlauli'rgtipiKqlaitl'irg-giipii from the men 
qla'ulmIe<qla'iil-ir(j'Jc by the men, with the men 
qWulirig^efm<qla'vl-irg-k-re!en with the men 
The possessive form sfrgin is used in the same manner. 
orav&la'rci&n, that belonging to the (human) people 
J 100. Comitative* 

15. p<j — ma comitative (Kor. Earn, awun—mq) not used with 

names of persons, for which rden is used. 

gqffldmq, (Kor. Earn, a'wunlela'ma) with the eye 

qg'rcjumq, with the sledge 15.4 

gata'ttiwalmq, with the splinters of thigh-bone 83.11 

qamq'Limg, with blood 43.8 

gqf&nqqi'mq, with children 50.6 

gaprg'rmg, with the aorta R 2.2 

(/ct'twuma with the boat 71.4 

gcHau'tima with the head; i. e., the whole body 137.8 

Kor. Kam. awun-qama'ma with the dish 64.7 

Kor. Kam. a'wun-e'nvelma with the nostrils 
Compare the nominal derivatives of verbs, in -m$t (§64, p. 738; 

§ 95, p. 787). 
II kf — m (Kamchadal). Comitative. 
|| leHa/lUm with the eye 

16. prg — {f)$ comitative (Kor. Kam. ffa — [t]a); not used with names 

of persons, for which re' en (p. 794, no. 18) is used. (Com- 
pare § 37, p. 697.) 
(Jililf'tU (Kor. Kam. qalila'ta) with the eye 
mpina'lhin geflefwana an old man with his wife 28.1 (subject) 
MLi'git gefte'wcma the fathers with the wife, i. e. the parents 
28.4 (subject); 39.11; 33.9 

5100. 
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I Kor. Earn. gaqqaiTca'makata with a small spirit Kor. 37.3 

| Kor. Earn, ga'ttata with a hatchet Eor. 56.3 

I Kor. Kam. (/aqla'vmla with her husband Kor. 68.7 

Verbal: 

fldus'q&t gemutegti' t&) notai'pH gdei'va the woman while walk 
ing in the wilderness, while walking in the country, she — 
28.5 

notai'pti, qdei'v'a VU'usqat, vai KLa' — while the woman was walk- 
ing in the country, her mother — 29.4 

sn'qam ELi'hm qette'ta (ji'wa — then the father with sudden 
doing, with saying — 29.11 

17. -mad I verbal noun expressing meanwhile (Kor. Kam. -ma'il) 

(see pp. 738, 788.) 

18. -re' en added to the locative, together. It is used principally 

with nouns designating persons, and replaces the comitative. 

Its vowel does not form an ablaut. 
qiXmu'q re'en together with me 
Omru'wgdna-rJen together with Omru'wgfi 
tu'mug-refen with the strangers 59.1 
ni'lhi-rdm together with the thong 44.12 

{ 101. Locatives 

19. -tkgn surface (Kor. Kam. -tkfn 9 -tiln); used chiefly in oblique 

cases. 
grgu'ikinilc on the sledge 
grgutkina'ta along the surface of the sledge 
uwilce'tJcinrle on the body 8.11 
gUi'tkinik on the sea-ice 9.1, 2 
qUqeli'ikinik on the sea-ice 7.3, 5 
kano'tkingilpu on the crown of the head 8.2 
mhrdi'tkimk on the water 9.3 
ty'titkinik on the top of the pillow 44.2 
In the absolute form the suffix designates the point of. 
yaqa'ikin point of nose 
nthi'tlein finger-tip (stem rilh) 
yVbi'tkithm tip of tongue 40.4 (stem yil) 
Koryak: 

va'gMmu yu'Tdca eating points of nails Kor. 57.1 
o'pitbmik on the point of a beam Kor. 72.13 

20. m 9*Q- absolute form s*q#n; -&#q absolute form — iaqan top 

of; over, on top of (Kor. Kam. - lq 9 absolute form ~{qan) 
§101 
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otti'§'q&n tree-top 

qtti'fqa'k on the top of the tree 

tiLi'8'qdk over the door 

(/fthwqti-notai'flin lake-top-big-land, i. e., the land over (near) 

the lake 144.3 
tads'qii-rJmkin people of top of dawn B 2.11 
nutds'qtSe on top of ground, i. e., on the ground 98.24 

Koryak: 

lla'iikalqaJc the top of it Kor. 78.15 

va'yamilqak on top of river Kor. 25.8 

wvfqwidqak on top of pebbles Kor. 25.8 

yas'qalJeai'tifl (ya-8'qa-lqa-eti) to the house top Kor. 36.1 

ya'8'qalqaJc on the house top Kor. 84.12 

wapi8'qalqak on top of slime Kor. 25.7 

21. -gf, 9 -gift the base of; in oblique cases, under 

utti'gin base of the tree 

Qttig&nqilpty from under the tree 

uttigi'ftki under the tree 

tythgflki under the pillow ( < l<tt-q\fl-ki) 

7iut$'8'qq<ji'nki underground 

ngtto'qay&ftgilpfy from underground 143.6 

Koryak: 

e'n'?ni(jenJca under a cliff Kor. 13.6 
qa8"wu<fdtiki at the foot of the stone-pines Kor. 21.7 
plakc/efleftifl into the bottom of the boots Kor. 14.2, 6 
c/ankaqendti into the bottom of that one Kor. 40.9 
atvigefiJti into the bottom of the boat Kor. 41.5 

22. -ggit toward; not in oblique cases 

g>nqgfqqet toward the sea 
utti'gqit toward the wood 
yfkty'ggU nose ward 45.2 
tiLe'qgi toward the entrance 62.9 
efekeggit toward the lamp R 2.6 

23. -yi'wkwf (absolute form -yfwkwfn) the space along — . 

g/nt2q,y&wlcwin the space along the sea 
a'fiqa-tormiy&wJcwr along the seashore 66.12 
ffygy&viwi'fa along the sea, on the sea 
ngta8'qadiyfu tf Jci along underground 44.12 

I have found also the form — 

re6e'wJcwa<ret~yi'whwe along the tracks 

(Seer&'au'Jfc/lOG^.) * 

5 101 
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24. -6lky, (Chukchee, Kor. Kam.) inside of; also with neutral it. 

u'ttiku in the wood 
ubbi'biku within the tree 
yara'tiku or ra'biku within the house 
kec/ri'tiku inside of palm 20.3 
Jcona'rgidileu inside of leg of breeches 28.6 
wwqWmbiku in the dark 34.5 
yrlhi'biku in the moon 41.8 
pWkibiku in a boot 43.4 
This suffix appears often combined with locative elements. 

o'nmrdikou'tr (Kor. Earn. aninkabiko'Ul from aninJca-diku) 

inward, into the inside 
o'nmibilco'lpti, from within 
enbikou'ti into the clothes 32.4 
dinbikou'ti into the fire 31.13 

yvrobikou'ti into the sleeping-room 28.7; also 28.8, 35.3 
yikirqilikou'ti into the mouth 50.3 
qaatikoi'pu from the reindeer-herd 51.2 
mimlrdrkou f ti into the water 17.4 
notas'qabileou'ti into the ground 18.7 
notas'qabikoi'piX from underground 44.12 

Koryak: 

wus'qU'mbiJcu in the dark Kor. 16.10, 17.5 
yayabiTcoi'tifl into the house Kor. 15.2 
qaya'biku in a covered sledge Kor. 52.1 
aia'biku in the storehouse Kor. 55.5 

The Kamchadal bdck inside corresponds to Chukchee biku. It is 
used as an independent adverb. 
ci'mtenk bdck in the ground, inside. 
Here may belong also Kamchadal b?cxe' inward. 

25. -llku among the multitude, one of the suffixes of plurality. 

qaa'liku among the reindeer 
utti'-liku among the trees 
muriq-liku among us 

26. -qa£, -qal by the side of (Kor. Kam. -qui) 
-qa$I near, close to (Kor. Kam. -qaia) 

qa'ptenqat by the side of the back 11.8 
ya'ahiiqab by the rear side 12.3 
ti'unqal by the side of the entrance 53.3 
gitka'ilqat (Kor. Kam. gitka'nqal) at the feet 
me'nqqab (Kor. Kam. me'nqqal) by our side 
(jinikqa'b by thy side 9.3 
§101. 
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giikaqa'ti near the foot 
meriqqa'di near us 

Nota'rmenqala near Notarmen 121.10 
ra-qro'lmmqal from the rear side of the house 51.10 
A great number of adverbs are derived from this suffix. 
wo'tinqad (Kor. Kam. wo'tenqal) on this side 
va'sfiqad (Kor. Kam. vaiefiqaT) halfway on this side 

All forms with -gad (Kor. Kam. -qat) may also form oblique cases. 
meriqqadai'pH (Ch.) from our side 
Kor. Kam. wotefiqalai'ti to this side 
afiqafiqada' gti to the seaside 49.6 
anqaftqadai'pH from the seaside 49.8 
ya'alinqatai'pU from the rear side 12.4 
yarau'4iAa f rUinqad-va f lm being from the other side of the 

houses 11.7 
qada'IcSn the other one of a pair 
qada'Jc&nata with the other hand 20.5 

With the adjective suffix -Tcin they form adjectives which are in 
frequent use. 

moriqqa'tlcen being at my side 
wo'tinqa'ikdn being from this side 14.2 
Kor. Kam. wo'tenqala'Tcen being at this side 
Kamchadal: 

qo'llfl near to, close by, corresponds to Chukchee qa'di, Kor. 
Kam. qa'la. It is also treated as an independent adverb. 
Ici'mank qo'lifl (Chukchee gtimu'k-qa'li) near me 

27. »tyl> part of, piece of (Kor. Kam. -f{fj). 

m$niqi'tul (Kor. Kam. maniqi'tol) a piece of calico 

qg/gtol (Kor. Kam. qoya'tdl) a piece of reindeer (meat) 

mi'mlitulqai a little particle of water 134.17 

teki'dhitiUqdi a little piece of meat 134.31 

Kor. Kam. pilhinolni'tola piece of reindeer mane Kor. 92.11 

The Kamchadal uses a separate noun for expressing this idea. 
a'nctax txa'ltxahn a small piece of meat (anc~ piece; -tax small; 
txa'ltxalin [adjective] of meat) 

28. -kit (Kamchadal) instead, in place of. 

[I vi'le-Icit in place of payment 

i 101. 
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29. -xpl (Kamchadai) along. 
chrvtrxQl along the ground (stem c\mt ground) 
&-z§l along the water (stem i f water) 
Jctxg'j-xQl along the road 

§ 102. Similarity 

30. -m(l in the size op, at the distance op (Kor. Kam. -m«£ 

-mis). (Compare § 113.10,11); also § 105, 42 -mid which is a 
variant of this stem.) 

flfi'mil as far as the mountain 

mffikJmil (Kor. Earn, menlufmts) of what size? how much? 

94.32 * 
Rri'wmil like them 14.9 
muru'vymil like us 10.6; 16.7 
gumu'wmil like me 16.13 
uttefmil size of a tree 20.2 
rgrglmU size of reindeer-fly 23.3 
grpw§yj,'-mU like men 64.11 
rirty'mdl like a walrus 10.8; 12.1 
qqa'mil size of a reindeer 122.23 
Possessive forms with the suffix — hin added to the suffix — mU are 

A A 

gilmuwmi'tJcin according to my wants 
muruwmi'tkin according to our wants 

31. -wurrin similar to, like. 

pin-vmrrm flour (literally cinder-like) 

See Ena'n Unit wu'rri nitqin thus she was 26.9 

32. -w#'t SIMILAR TO. 

33. -$hi$# similar to (Kor. Kam. -th^na). 

qattfci'theta (Kor. Kam. qltfwuhtht'na) similar to a man (i. e. t 
transformed shaman 1 ) 

§ 108. Purpose 

34. -n#, -1& MATERIAL FOR; WHAT SERVES AS SOMETHING; 8ERVING A 

PURPOSE; SERVING AS SOMETHING. 

pteJcu gdi'mit'Jcm take it for boots (i. e., to make boots of it) 
This suffix is used with various verbs to express the idea to make 

SOMETHING OUT OF, TO CONSIDER AS SOMETHING, TO BECOME 
SOMETHING. 

flcJcf'nu mi'lhigit let me have thee as a son 

» q&tik or qlik is an obsolete form for qla'td man. 
§§ 102, 103 
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-nu after stems ending in a vowel. 

lile'nu serving as an eye 

nrJcgfne as a walrus 10.8 

qaqanqg'anq for a driving reindeer 124.8 

q$r§m$ng,'nQ ri'tya* you will not be the one to serve this pur- 
pose 23.6 

Ico'filcofl'ra'ne serving as a ball-shaped house 130.22 

hfftitvmu that which serves as a bay 133.4, 9 

a'qa'-gi'Ume that which serves as a bad ice-floe 133.10 

ter-irc/a't-pafaHa'ne what serves as a beaver that has just shed 
hair 137.2 
-u after stems ending in a consonant. 

fte'wanu for a wife 

taiJcau8*qio'lvu for a place to wrestle 47.4 

lumetu'nu ri'tya' you will be for me like Iumetun 23.7 

Icei'flu what represents a bear 136.20 

qoramfdtile to be used as herdsmen 50.9 

le"nve for looking on 19.2; 23.1 

riraqa'unve what for? 19.1 

Znaqya! gtathe va'irqe what serves as life-giving being 21.6 

wi'yole for assistant 124.2, 4 

Koryak Kamenskoye: 

-ny,, -y» The use of this suffix is the s me as in Chukchee. 

Ixla'nu as an eye 

akka'wu, as a son 

fla'wanu as a wife 

qoia'no as a reindeer 

tomnena'liu as a cover for the roof -hole Kor. 37.9 

huliptina'flu as a vent-hole plug Kor. 38.1 

qanc/ekiplena'TLu as a means of striking the fire Kor. 30.7 

ya'qu into what Kor. 38.4 

dai'udhu into a working bag Kor. 38.4 

35. -ki (ka) (Kamchadal) corresponds to -n#, -^ (No. 34) of 

Chukchee. 
yll'ld as a son 
flight as a wife 
oU'ndkq as a reindeer {oUn from Russian Oieai.; the old 

Kamchadal word Tcoj is also still in use) 
liiWki as an eye 

36. -sx (Kamchadal) is synonymous with the last, but is less frequent. 

ptesx as a son 

flatx as a wife 

§103 
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37. -Iqdl destined fob — , material fob — , (Kor. Kam. -/tfaf). 

This suffix implies the future. 

pteTcilqal (Kor. Kam. pla'lcilqaX) material for boots 
uwd v qucilqal bridegroom to be, destined to be a husband 
ELa'lqtil stepmother, serving as a mother 
Kor. Kam. flawa'nilqal bride to be, destined to be a wife 
lu'lqcU (Kor. Kam. I&'lqal Kor. 53.5) a face (perhaps; some- 
thing destined to be looked on) 88.14 
r&pa'lhilqal destined to be a dried walrus hide 46.11 
With verbal stem, in most cases with the passive participle -(y)o: 

tai'Tciyolqal material (for work) 
nrri'lyolqal destined to be put down R 2.5 
yimVyolqal destined to be hung R 2.6 
ro'olqal food R44.ll 

maU'thilqal means of getting well 135.10 
timyo'lqal (Kor. Kam. timyo'lqal) destined to be killed (epithet 
used like scoundrel) 

§ 104. Possession 

38. -yanv- 9 absolute form yan provided with (Kor. Kam. f/anv-, 

absolute form yana) 
(a) As a nominal suffix, yanv means provided with. 

ty'g-gyn (Kor. Kam. 6ai-ya'na) one who has tea, rich in tea 
qa'a-ypn (Kor. Kam. qoya-ya'na) one who has reindeer 
tafl-lcamaanvi'ti to those provided with good dishes (tffi good; 
Jceme dish) 92.21 
(i) With intransitive verbs it indicates the person who performs an 
act once or habitually. 
ilpa'w-gan (Kor. Kam. apaw-ya'na) the one who drinks 
qami'twa-yan (Kor. Kam. awye-ya'na) the one who eats 

(c) With transitive verbs it indicates the object of the action, and 

has a passive meaning. 
yi'l-yan (Kor. Kam. yil-ya'na) what has been given 
ro'mkaw-gan (Kor. Kam. yomkaw-ya'na) what has been hidden 

(d) With adjectives it indicates a person having a certain quality. 
qatvu-yq!n the one who has strength 

mqifli-yqfn that which is big 

a'tqend'an (Kor. Kam. a"6ten-ya'na) the one who is bad 
Oblique cases are derived from this form. In Koryak these forms 
are not of frequent occurrence. 

maifliya'iwuk at the big one (Koryak the same) 

inpiya'nvit the older ones 108.12 
|104. 
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39. -lq(dri) abounding in (Kor. Kam. -lq[dri]) 

mi f tidilqan (Kor. Kam. mi'mhlqari) place abounding in water 
wata'pilqan (Kor. Kam. wata'pilqan) place abounding in 
reindeer-moss 

} 105. Miscellaneous 

10. -ygZh, -gg&h receptacle (Kor. Kam. -yodh); perhaps from 
the verbal stem yo- to put into, yo'rkm (Kor. Kam. yo'ylciri) 

HE PUTS INTO. 

mitqo'othin (Kor. Kam. mitqi'yodhrn) blubber-bag (stem mitq 

blubber) 
tai'obhi-pdka'ikmik in bottom of bag 29.3 
Kor. Kam. Jcawa'ssodhu for wallets Kor. 46.2 

41. »flft a space of time (Kor. Kam. -flft). 

p'lg'flU the whole day 21.1 (stem a'lo day) 
(Kor. Kam. gi'vrinit) the whole length of the year (from giwik 
[only in the locative] in the year) 

42. -m££ a certain amount, with nominal and pronominal stems 

indicating persons; also with verbal stems (compare § 102, 30 
to which the suffix is clearly related). 

qdineu'mid at the distance of a shot 
q&mu'wmib as much as I need 

gtimuwmi'tkin it is as much as I need (i. e., I have nothing to 
spare) 

43. -kwu, -wkw- protector, avertor 

mu&u'Jcvrun shirt made of calico (lit. louse-avertor, because the 
Chukchee think that the shirt is worn to collect lice from 
the body). 

taifiikvmt charm-strings (lit. misfortune avertor) 

§§ 106-100. derived from verbs 

(106. Abstract Nouns 

14. -fjjrgjn. If the base contains an I, it is often changed to 6. 
Abstract noun; cause, source, object of an action (Kor. 
Kam. -geflln, -gltflln; Kor. Par. -geflin, -gltflln). 

Note that the initial g follows the phonetic rules § 7. 
t + gi>ti; 6 + gi>6i; u + gi>wJcw; u, o + gi>ou 

qalhilo 'urgdgit you are source of sorrow 20.7 
pqZqa'tirgin (from pilqdt) old age (Kor. Kam. palgathefflin or 
palqa'thitnm [from palqai]) 
3046— Bull. 40, pt. 2—12 51 § 106, 106 
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p&r&irgm the place which he had taken 23.9 

tJlhirgyi or ts'tirgin 24.3 (from td) illness, pain, cause of pain 

yaiva' tirgin (from yfivft) (Kor. Kam. yaiva' dhitfim [from 
yai'vad]) compassion, cause or object of compassion 

limvitte'irgm object of pity 11.3 

w&'rgirgin noise 32.10 

v&irgm death 22.1 

v?'irg$-git thou art source of death 22.7 

ginta'vjkyrge! git (from gintfu) (Kor. Kam. ginta'whitflege) thon 
art the cause of my flight (i. e., you have frightened me) 

teftirgi-ttfre (from tsl) ye are the source of my pain (i. e., you 
have hurt me) (Kor. Kam. tS6hitfle-to'o) 

y&mgumgi'irgm object of fear 29.8 

afia'6irgi-git thou art source of trouble 21.2; 23.11 
Koryak: 

vantige!fiin dawn Kor. 18.1 

veike? gitfim annoyance Kor. 20.9 
This suffix may be added either to the simple verbal stem or to the 
verbal stem with added suffixes. The latter form expresses more 
particularly the process of an action. The former is sometimes used 
to express the object or the source of the action. 

flirkila'tirgm the feeling of shame 

nirki'dirgm the object of shame 

w&'rgirgidhm noise 15.1 

am-viyVvrg'a only by breathing 24.4 

With the stem tva to be, this suffix expresses the idea of qualitt. 

YaVvaJb-va'irgm quality, substance of compassion; Merciful 
Being 

(Kor. Kara, vage'flm or va'gitftvn) being, mode of life, sub- 
stance, deity 

With adjective bases this suffix also expresses qualities. 

atq&ftgirqin (from i'tqift) (Kor. Kam. a'tqe'ngitftm [from 

a'66ift or a"tqiti]) badness, spite 
iuty'rgm (from iu'l) length 
inpu'yrgm (from mp[U]) old age 

With substantives it expresses the condition or state of the object 

af'mgirgm (from a*'ttim bone) condition of the bones (I. e., 

of the body) 
etti'irgm (from u'ttwit wood) degree of woodiness 
§106 
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The range of abstract nouns compounded with these nominal suf- 
fixes is quite considerable, and these are in common use. 
va'irqin (Kor. Kam. vaqe'flm) being, substance, custom, be- 
nevolent being, deity 
yai'vab-va'irgm (Kor. Kam. yai'vat-vac/e'flin) compassion-being, 

merciful deity 
a'flafl-vy'ircjin (Kor. Kam. a'flafl-vac/e'flin) shaman's spirit deity 
tam-va'irgm goodness, condition of goodness 
taifti'irgm (Kor. Kam. taiflige'flin) sin 
qas'mu'urgm (Kor. Kam.) misfortune 
There are also a number of concrete nouns which are formed with 
this suffix: 

yiki'rqin (Kor. Kam. biki'tnm Kor. 56.8) mouth 

Kor. Kam. pda'ggitnm (plak boot) boot-string Kor. 59.3 

45. -j y ~l (Kamchadal) form abstract nouns of simpler and more lim- 

ited sense than those of Chukchee and Koryak. This suffix is 
probably identical with the c, I, of the transitive verbal noun 
I (p. 748) which has the sense of the infinitive. 

co'nlej life tcuncjJc 1 live 

ta'Jcale; song tdaTcaqjJc I sing 

o'jilaj blow tujiljin I strike him 

noj l food tnujlc I eat 

pilhetej hunger tpilhdtijJc I suffer from hunger 

^'^ and l famine 
pvlhipil J 

46. -w$, absolute form -rvfym (Kamchadal). Abstract noun. 

ng'nfym (stem nu) food 
h&'ln&m (stem hjl) drink 
cgnlmtym (stem cunc, cunt) life 

§ 107. Passive Participle 

47. -?/ g (Kor. -y#, absolute form -?/#n) expresses the passive parti- 

ciple; (in Koryak with the meaning of the future). It forms 
plural, dual, and oblique cases like all substantives. 
P$ty'yQ ^ e one w b° i s teft (Kor. Kam. pfaygn the one to be left) 
In Chukchee the suffix is contracted with terminal consonants, and 
elided after vowels, according to the phonetic rules given in 
§§6-10. 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. 

tai'Tcig < tpi'Jci-yg the one made tai'lciygn that to be made 
yi f ^g<yi'l-yg the one given yi'lygn that to be given 

» This word is applied almost exclusively to dried fish as the food par excellence. 

§107 
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Chakobee Kar. K&m. 

ipa'wgo<ij?a'w-yg that which apgfvygn that which is to be 

has been drunk drunk. 

Tco'j'o<Tcor-yg that which has Tco'rygn that to be bought 

been bought 
yito'ot born ones 42.7 
oraio'tmat born ones 21.2 
a'n'fitoe li'nyo made to be the 

object of anger 42.3 
timyo' one killed 43.8 
npalqa'wqo one drowned 49.9 

Note. — Several transitive verbs with the prefix jm- mere, entire. 
and the suffix -///?, express the passive participle, the same 
as -yo. 
fm-rf'tilin (stem ret to buy) what has been brought; or 
ra'j'o or am-ra'j'o all that has been brought 

(-yanv, see § 104, No. 38.) 

§ 108. Instrumentality 

48. -\n$h 9 suffixed to verbal stems, expresses instrument (Kor. 

Kam. -inafl). 
t§wi'nafi (stem t§u) (Kor. Kam. tgwf'nan [stem tgw]) paddle, 

oar 73.11 
qfli'nfn (stem q$lj to paint, engrave, write); (Kor. Kam. 

qalibi'nefi [stem qalidit]): pen 
tei'lcinefi (K. K. inataiki'nafi) instrument (for work) 
wg,fie'na?L instrument for work 
Wb-tfaD&naMta with a genuine paddle 31.4 
(Kor. Kam. tomftena'nu as cover for roof -hole Kor. 37.9) 

me stems use with this suffix the prefix in$- (Kor. Kam. ina-) 
See pp. 736, 819, no. 28 
enqtnvtnafi (stem nv [initial ruu]; tinvi'rkm 1 scrape); (Kor. 
Kam. $na'nv$na?L [stem nv; tmvf'Jcm I scrape]) scraper 

49. m i&h instrument (Kor. Kam. -jtfl). 

gitt J within (stem gittfu to wipe, -in absolute form); (Kor. 

Kam. gitta'witfiin [stem giitaw]) wiping-cloth 
unebi'bhm thong of thong-seal hide 102.13, 30 (from und thong 

seal) 
m&miti'ihm thong of seal-hide 134.31 (from memilsesX) 
Kor. Kam. yinootfie'nqo from the vent-hole Kor. 54.7 
§ 108 
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§ 109. Place 

50. -nv place of (absolute form -n) (Kor. Kam. -wv [absolute 

form -nu]). 
van (stem tvar)\ (Kor. Kam. va'na [dual, plural, va'nvit]) place 

of being 
waJcetva'n (stems wake and tva)\ (Kor. Kam. vagalrtva'na [stems 

vaga'h and tva]) place of sitting 
notagi&nvffpu while walking in the wilderness 29.4 
ralqa'rlinvuk on the house-site 31.6 
raleya'n sliding-place 114.16 
tila'n (Kor. Kara, tila'n) place of moving, trail 
tila'nvun place of trail 36.12 
tila'nvuk on place of traveling 43.1 
taikawqio'lvu for a place to wrestle 47.4 
oolve'nvipii (better oo&vi'nvipti,) from the playground 74.17 
oolvi'nvik on the playground 74.18 
oobvinvVti to the playground 74.20 

It also expresses an action in progress. In this case it appears 
generally with the designative suffix — u. 

etmva'tmve tiye'tyd'lc I came to get the position of house- 
master R 287, footnote 1. 

yaqqai' dm yagta'lmve tiye'tya'Jc did I come for the sake of 
living? R 239, footnote 2. 

riraqa'unve for what purpose? 19.1 
Koryak: 

lcinefta'tinvu nilai'-giim I came away to bear children Kor. 

60.6 
Jciplo'nvu for the purpose of striking them Kor. 31.3 

§§110-111. Verbal Suffixes 

§ 110. ADVERBIAL SUFFIXES 

51. -wulhl expresses reciprocity (Kor. Kam. -vilfll). 

pinfuu'lhirkit (stem ptoifi to attack wrestling) (Kor. Kam. 

penn'i'vilfliikit [stem penn'], dual) they close for wrestling 
lu* 'ulhirkit (stem lu 1 to see) (Kor. Kam. Iu*'vi1flikit [stem lu']) 

they see each other, they meet 
(fale*olhio6ina! -jrie'rd we have seen each other 121.15 

52. -8*q{u expresses an action performed once only (Kor. Kam. 

-8*qiw). 

yftis'qi'urkin (Kor. Kam. yatis'qi'wiJcm) he comes once 
t\mwqVy,rkm (Kor. Kam. timi8'q$'w$Jcm) he kills once 

§§109,110 
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taikaus'qio'lvu for a place to wrestle once 47.4 
qdniggeus'qiwJcvtJcr make them wake up all at once 56.3 
gant</8*qhilen rushed out 57.11 
Koryak: 

mmfrtatis'qiwnau I'll look at them once Kor. 33.10 
quvi'yas'qi'wgi go and die! Kor. 35.1 
qawyis'qi'wa eat! Kor. 36.1 
mintu'las'qewlan let us steal it! Kor. 39.1 
mycUitdus'qi'vmJc I will slide down-hill Kor. 42.1 

Also in the form — Iqiu 

gaiomfiaJqi'wlinai they stopped the smoke-hole Kor. 57.7 

53. -l§t exprejses a frequentative, durattve, or more generally 

intensity of action (Kor. Kam. -(tit, less frequently -iafi 
fiitglqftirkin (Kor. Kam. flitg-la'tfJcin) he goes out often 
timilqftirkin (Kor. Kam. timila f t$Jcm) he kills many 
ninleteUtqin it flashed out always 32.8 
qulile'tyi* gave voice repeatedly 33.1; 55.8 
niqvlileftqin they are noisy 60.9 
nit%rqilatqhi he cries aloud 38.3 

niteplefinrte'tqin she made many boots for him 112.24 (stem /A* 
boots; te—ft to make [§ 113, 2, p. 821]) 
Koryak: 

gaflvo'len tilala!tik it began to bubble Kor. 17.2 
yiyJciila'ti you were soft Kor. 26.7 
galalanflivo'yJcin she passed by often Kor. 84.19 
niqulila'tqin he sang vigorously Kor. 68.17 

54. -yw(u) 9 -f/v(w) expresses a frequentative (Kor. Kam. -yt*u 

tala'iwurkm (Kor. Kam. tala'ivekin) he strikes many times 

ninemiXki'ywunin let it bite him! 104.29 

Kor. Kam gaitoi'vihnau she brought forth many Kor. 44.7 

55. -t (Kamchadal) expresses the durative. 

ti'ntiltftijin 1 bring it always (t- I; intili* m to bring; -t always: 
-/ auxiliary vowel; -jin 1 it) 

56. -dg£ weakens the intensity of the action, a little, rarelt. 

flitpda'tirJcin or flitoda 'arkin he goes out rarely 
tfn"Fl$u6$'tirJcm or ten'fieuie'erlcin he laughs on the sly 
marauta 'arkm he fights rarely 
penfida'arkm he wrestles rarely 
mmpo'ntotUa let us eat liver ! 43.7 
maraut&tino f & he began to chide 56.1 
§110 
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57 -eir expresses a frequentative or intensive. 
ten'lieuii'riTkm he laughs all the time 
waloml&'rirkin he gathers news continually 
marau6d'£rkm he fights always 
j&ntitt'Mun he rushes at him 

Kor. Kam. qulumtUitalat they carry something large on 
their shoulders (qulu large; imti to carry) Kor. 57.9 

58. «nt§t indicates increased action, often with somewhat altered 

meaning; and with intransitive meaning (Kor. Kam. -ntat). 

duwi'rJcm (Kor. Kam. dvi'l- duwintf'tirJcm (Kor. Kam. boin- 
Jem) thou cuttest it ta'tikin it is cut through in 

several places); it is divided 
into several parts 
rg'tfrkin (Kor. Kam. thg'l- rggnta'arkm (Kor. Kam. 6hgn- 

Jcm) he teara out hair ta'tikin) he becomes bald 

irgiro'Jc at dawn 10.4 girgironta' l&h dawn came 10.9 

qu'pqalin lean 80.5 qequpqifoUe' Lin she has been quite 

starved 

59. '8*q^^t — a compound suffix formed of s'qj single action, -let 

homologous to -Ift intensive action — expresses an action 
performed suddenly with great force and rapidity. 

qu'tirkm he stands up qutis'qify'tirJcm he jumps up 

nito'rkm he goes out nitgs'qeda'tirlcm he rushes out 

(/antg's'qadaLen he rushed out 57.11 l 
gapi!nfi8'qitaLen he rushed on 44.4 
getifiwqi&Lin he gave a sudden tug 48.4 
gereli's'qideLtn she suddenly pushed it in 89.4 

60. -a\a (Karncbadal) weakens the intensity of the action. 
tnu'alajTc I eat but little (t I; nu to eat; -jJc I) 
tk&ldlajlc 1 drink but little (t I; hU to drink) 

61. -qd$t, with verbs, expresses endearment and diminution; 

evidently related to -qai (§ 98,4). 
ma'n&i-netai'pil yetqaeti from what country hast thou come, 
my dear? 

62. -fcgw, with transitive verbs, gives them a passive meaning, and 

conveys the idea of derision of the subject. 
lc&nafwkurqeum re'tlcfiviiim I am a source of delay, my humble 

self has been brought here 
vqlQ'mlcauttfri, equ'lika they will hear your despised self, do 

not make a noise 

1 Evidently better, gaiUo'fqdiaLin. 

5110 
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63. -flflQ, -fio expresses the inchoative (Kor. Kam. -flvg; Kim- 

chadal -kgjy>, -*gi?\ -kfy, m Jy)* Since these elements occur 
independently, the forms are in reality compound verbs. The 
independent stem in initial position is floo, in medial posi- 
tion -mgoy (Kor. Kam. fivo-, Kamchadal uju-) 

fio'orJcm (Kor. Kam. flivo'lkin, Kamchadal ujujTc) he begins 
In all three dialects the idea of the beginning of an action is ex- 
pressed with precision, and the inchoative forms are there- 
fore very common. 

yilqafifig'rkin (Kor. Kam. yilqannivo'ikm^ Kamchadal nvka- 
Jcju'jJc) he goes to sleep 

tipaiiia f nfiQ& he begins to sing 59.9 

nimfi&fwiQi he begins to take part in the thanksgiving cere- 
monial 59.3 

gaplitko'fhng'Unat they begin to finish 30.12 
Koryak: 

gewflivo'lenau they began to say Kor. 22.7 

ga'a'nflivota haul them away! Kor. 51.6 

gepiflvolai'Jce they began to go upstream Kor. 61.7 

64. -<W, -d (Kamchadal), with transitive verbs -al,-a, expresses the 
desiderative. The same form is used to express the future. 

° Ij \, (stem fluke) I wish to sleep, 1 am going to sleep 

tcefjajlc (stem tce'j\ I leave tce'jijJc) I wish to leave 

65. -vatg (Kamchadal) expresses intention to act, and beginning of 
an action. 

talikvgUgjm (stem ultk) I am going to have a look at hiin 
tng'vptgjJc (stem nu to eat) I am going to eat 

66. -Shat expresses angeb of the speaker. (Kor. Kam. -iftot) 

qamitvadha'tirJcm or qamitvatha'arkm confound him! heeafc 

pmtiqaadha'tya'n the bad one appeared 27.3 

qqraqechq,' Len what has the bad one done 31.9 

v&dha'ty? the bad one perished 43.11; 44.5 

timi'dhann&n he killed the bad one 44.5 

amrav&tha'n'fla nali6ha'ty& you bad one want to die 65.23 

Kor. Kam. flitodfla'telcm he lumbers forth 

67. -t hy, . This suffix has been discussed on p. 736 (Kor. Kam. -t?f ) 

pila'ikolit those who had left her 33.8 
This suffix also transforms transitive verbs into intransitive 
verbs. The subject is then placed in the absolute form; tie 
object, in the possessive form. These forms, however, are 
used only with personal pronouns. 
gilmu'lei git pela'ikerkin you leave me 
1 110 
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The suffix -tku (Kor. Kam. -ttu) also indicates prolonged or 
increased action. 
vili'urJcm (Kor. Kam. vili'vilem he makes peace with) he buys 
vilftkurJcin (Kor. Kam. vilitduflcm) he trades 
geUitJcofvulin u'JcJciim they distributed vessels 14.1 
timitJcoi'vuJc slaughtering 49.3 
timi'ikentnat he killed all 61.4; 112.3 
minrcmm&iko'iiinat let us slay them all 101.19 
vJikola'a't they all died 112.2 
timi'ikerkm (Kor. Kam. timi'ttottcin) he kills many 
Koryak: 

(/advi'tlvlinau they are all cut entirely Kor. 47.7 
gaplMu'linau they finished it Kor. 50.1 
lelapitdoflvo'yJcm he looks up Kor. 42.8 
ga^apit6ofivo f \en she looked around Kor. 44.9 
yenotdoflvo'yJcm he is eating Kor. 13.6 
gaqanflitdoflvo'len she was jealous Kor. 96.1 
raren qigitelkin' gin look at it! Kor. 101.11 
tifilftu-du'&Ur-naw-i'-iiin snow-shoe-strings-verily-eating-woman 

am I (tigi'lflm snowshoe-string; -u to consume -du'lu [< tkvr 

tku] verily; flaw women) Kor. 59.7 
The suffix -tku is always used in the transitive verb to indicate the 

forms thou— us; ye — me, us (see § 63). It gives the verb 

a generalized form. For instance: 
pUa'tket' thou leavest a number (meaning us) 
pUa'tlcetilc ye leave a number (meaning me or us) 
The element int- has the same sense, but the two are never used 

together (see § 113, 28). 

68. -tV\ TO ATTAIN M CERTAIN QUALITY, TO BECOME (Kor. Kam. -tvf). 

u'mitvi'rkm (stem u'm) (Kor. Kam. umitvi'lcin [stem um]) he 

becomes broad. 
gititve'rJcm (stem git) (Kor. Kam. gititv$'ikm) he becomes thin 
eflJfletvri' he acquired shamanistic power 19.12; 18.4 
efldflitvi-turi you acquired shamanistic power 18.3 
nUmqitvi'qin it diminished 20.2, 4 
ntipluHvi'qin it becomes small 20.3 
wtdqdtvi'i* it grew dark 54.9 

Kor. Kam. qamalrtva'thrtik cause it to become better Kor. 13.2 
Kor. Kam. vi'ya'tvilc to fainting Kor. 64.9 

69. -£g* with adjectives: to peel— -(Kor. Kam. Sat). 

mitteflibeferkm we feel good 69.8 

tfflidf'trrkin (tyfl good) (Kor. Kam. tafiita'tjJcm) he feels good 

twnile!tin$& he began to feel well 33.5 

g?ni66'tirkm (Kor. Kam. gmida'tekm) he feels warm 

§110 
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gw, -§£, are often added to the stem, but the meaning of these 
suffixes is not clear. 

eimet to take 



$im$'u to approach 

fifliu to call 

urfu to appear 53.6 

omau to get warm 

ulvfu to remain motionless 
37.2 

yigrfu thirsty 

withau to talk 

puulqfu to float 

pikfu to hit 

?narau to quarrel 

meteu to be unable 

tfilceu to wrestle 

tefl'fleu to laugh 

tumgeu to become friendly 

numeJceu to gather 

nota8'gqu land approaches 

limala'u to obey 

Ivau unable 

Iqaineu to shoot 

Iciyeu to be awake 

Jcimeu to cause delay 

Jcorgau to be glad 

yilhau fear 

terlceu to be a certain num- 
ber on a series 



eiflet to roar 
ureut 

gi'tteu hungry 
qittekau guide 
qmteu to flee 

Ipuuret to exchange 

ewhvet to depart 

irel to fall 

ergewet to be submerged 17.4 

yiret full 

yepatf to visit 

yuvlet alive 

V)Utat to tear with antlers 

ventet to be open 

vinfet to help 

pelqantet to return 

pilcagtat to fall down 

/teTtei tired 

tautauat to bark 

tergat to cry 

tfwfetf to steal 

£ijPtf£ to plunge 



Possibly related to the preceding is nl — gu (Kor. Kam.-aii) adver- 
bial suffix. The Koryak form is not used very frequently (see p. 842). 

nime'leu qatvp'e? be kind (to us)! a common form of prayer 
nite'l$u tirJcipli'a'n I struck him painfully (t$l to suffer, to 

have pain) 
niglau qatva'rJcm be sorrowful! (glo sorrowful, here con- 
tracted with au; tva to be) 
nime'leu well {mil good); (Kor. Kam. nima'leu [mal good]) 
ni'tteu heavily (ltd heavy); (Kor. Kam. ni'ttau) 

Some adverbs are formed in an irregular manner. 
cf'tqiuma (from e'tqifl bad; stem <LqW R 

62.72) 
Kor. Kam. a'tbi7Lau (from a'ttiil bad; stem [badly 

aqa) 
Kamcbadal /Ui'qd' (from c'6/Jcelax bad) 

5110 
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me^6sn*ki (Chukchee med<md good; sn'Jei thus) well 
%'na* (Koryak ni'naqin quick) quickly 

71. -rff forms the inchoative of impersonal verbs expressing phe- 

nomena of nature (Kor. Kam. -y#). 

il^erkm it is raining iliru'rkin it is beginning to 

rain 
ygg,'arlcm(KoT. K&m.yoyoa'- yggro'rkin (Kor. Kam. yoyo- 

tekm) the wind is blowing yo'ekm) the wind begins 

to blow 
Ift'lenru'i' winter came 14.9 
aive'tirok in the evening 26.3 

irgiro'nnok (stem irg 27.13) at the beginning of dawn 26.9 
la e la"nroma at the beginning of cold 33.6 
githaro'k in the beginning of the autumn 33.6 
irgiro'ka not dawning 56.9 
iliru'i* it begins to rain 116.8 
gaHigtiy giro' ten the snow began to drift 94.28 

The same suffix is used with stems of different character. 

bUhiro'i it becomes red 23.9 
nitirgire'q&n he began to cry 55.3 
Koryak: 

gawyalyo'len a snowstorm set in Kor. 15.1 
laqlafiyo'ykin winter came Kor. 72.5 

pifia'tiJcin it is snowing pefiayo'tkin it is beginning 

to snow 

72. -rw is used also to express great number. This suffix is differ- 

ent from the preceding. 

qarru'&H they came in great numbers 67.16 
waqero'a't they were sitting in great numbers 68.29 

Kor. Kam. gawya'lyolen a strong snowstorm came Kor. 15.1 
laqlafiyo'ykin winter came strongly Kor. 72.5 (see above). 

§ 111. DERIVED FROM NOUNS 

73. -fllta to fetch (Kor. Kam. the same). 

rafi-liita'rkm what are you going to fetch? why do you come? 
afiafialmta'lit shaman f etchers 45.7 
Koryak: 

i yax-TLita'ykm what are you going to fetch? §111 
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74. -f uwe, -tv to take off (clothing) (Kor. Kam. -f iva). 

\i , Uu\D(L , & he took off his clothes 109.15 
Ictytuwa'nnin he undressed her 50.11 
nitvituve'qin he took off his outer coat 57.3 
wuti'&hitvui he took off his overcoat 35.5 
mdrigtuwa'Z he brushed away the tears 49.9 
ninedinjetawe'qin, (n-ine-difike-tuwe-jin, diflke saliva) he re- 
moves saliva 134.27 

Koryak: 

nimeyeyitva'qen he brushed off the tears Kor. 36.10 
gatamtiva'len he spit out bones Kor. 56.8 
plai-tivai' he took off his boots 

75. -*u (-?#, -g&H) to put on clothing; -ip after vowels; i% 

after consonants; -(/#ft after diphthongs ending in i and in 
a few other cases (compare the ablative -Ipu § 42, p. 704) 
tiqatti'piia'JcKtii) -qfli -lp -(il) -ft'k I put on my cap 
tiripHa'JcKt -it -2ft-(#) -d'k I put on my fur-shirt 
tikonai'^pga € k<t{i) -Tcgnai-gii^gd'lc I put on my breeches 
Jcirigilp{f& KTcftr-gtiJkgi' she put on her dress 52.9 

76. 'ffili- to search for (as in hunting) (Kor. Kam. the same). 

Tculte'-ili'rkit they are looking for thong-seal sole-hide 
(jinni' (j-qili'liqaqti little game-procurers 44.8 
pUigililit food-procurers 44.9 
qmni'g-gili'lit game-procurers 44.9 

77. -# to consume, to eat (Kor. Kam. -# ) (perhaps related to the 

verb nu [initial ru], Kor. Kam. yu [initial nu]). 1 

EnnurJcrn (Kor. Kam. Ennu'flcm) he eats fish 
pgntg'rTcm (Kor. Kam. pgntg'ikm) he eats liver 
Tcimlu'dH they ate marrow 33.12 
minpo'nto&ta let us eat a little liver 43.7 
nipo'ntoqhi he ate liver 43.9 
qaponto'tik eat liver! 64.21 
also 

gamdmEle'l&n he caught a seal 43.2 

Koryak: 

mita'ttayi' pnula we eat inner skin of dog Kor. 48.9 
tiya'yflku I'll eat pudding Kor. 30.2 

also 
tiqa'payvk I eot a wolverene Kor. 59.1 



§111 
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§112. Adjective and Adverb 

ADJECTIVE (Kamchadal) 

Adjectives are formed with the suffix — 

78. -l#x (sometimes 'lax) 

o'mlax deep (cf . Ch. um broad) 
iu'lax long (cf . Ch. iul long) 
o'lolax small 

The plural is formed with the usual suffix -(/)*n. 

o'lolaxfn Ici'stfnl small houses (diminutive form) 

This usage differs from that of Chukchee and Koryak, where the 
plural attribute is used in synthetic form. 
qai-yaraqa' gte (Chukchee) small houses 
In forms with post-positions the adjective in -lax is placed before 
the noun. 
o'lolax-Jc&'stdanke to the small house (diminutive allative) 

It seems not unlikely that the synthetic use of attributive stems 
has disappeared under Russian influence. Russian and 
Koryak adjectives are often used by the Kamchadal, in 
their foreign form, almost without change. 
niru'qin xva'll a sharp knife {niru'qin is Koryak) 
rCmi'tqin Jc/ia'mjanP a wary man (rCmi'tqin is Koryak) 
nve'thaqm u*h a straight tree (nve'thaqen is Koryak) 
nve' thdlafn u v hfn straight trees (nve'thalcfn is a Koryak 

form) 
vo'stroi xvald a sharp knife (vo'stroi is Russian) 

There is no phonetic assimilation of any of these adjectives. 
A few predicative forms correspond to the Chukchee-Koryak 
forms in ni — qin. 
Jc/ni'tain the clever one (from ni f ta sense, wit) ; cf . ni-gitte'p- 
qin (Chukchee) the clever one. 

79. -£, -ag, are sometimes found with attributive stems. These 
forms are generally compounded with verbs. This form is 
probably identical with the locative form of the stem. 

wibha!qu-wa!lin the flat one 
Icoulo'qu^wa'lin the round one 
hapa'qu-wcilin the downcast one 

Jcoulo'qi qdtei'lcigin (Kor. Kam. qo'lofl qatai'lcigin) make it round 

em ehnda'q rdmkin ralai'vilnftoi only in a different manner 

people shall begin to walk about 86.14 $112 
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80. -yy>t distributive numbers (K. K. -yyt dual, -yuwqi pL) 
(See also § 123, p. 839) 



Chukchke 


Kob. Kam. 




Dual 


Plural 


snne'nyut 

nire'yut 

fllro'yot 

nira'yot 

miLi'nyot 

minfi'tjot 


mm 


Mnnanyu'wpi 

fliyeyu'wgi 

fllyoyo'wpi 

fiayayo'uyi 

mi^inyo'tofl 

minpiyo'uyi 


one each 
two each 
three each 
foareach 
five each 
ten each 



81. 



The Chukchee distributives have also the prefix <fm- (see § 113, no. 7, 
p. 816; § 123, p. 839). 
em-fiirdyuta qanpitvaarlce! eiki just two each make it double 
(the clothing) 

These forms take post-positions, definite, augmentative, and diminu- 
tive forms. 
snnanyou'ti to one each 
EnnanyoVpH from one each 

£g, -£# numeral adverbs (Kor. Kam. -£a). 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. 

qune'ta l snna'nta, qu'wat l Kor. 

53.2 

fiirdta Tiiye'ba 

filro'ta fliyo'ta 

1llra'6al2.8 flaya'ta 

mihi'nba miLefnta 

minqi'tba mmqi'tba 

Kor. Kam. exune'de all the time Kor. 92.19 
82. -( I)fi (Chukchee and Koryak) is a suffix which is often added to 
the stems of adjectives when compounded, in Chukchee with 
the form va'lin (<tva+lm) the one who is, in Koryak with 
j'tala'n (it + la?n. 2 ) (see p. 764) 
In Chukchee the ft before v generally changes to m. In other 
cases the suffix is dropped entirely. The connective vowel 
then changes to u before the t% which in turn changes to w. 
qa'tvum-vp'lm (Kor. Kam. qa'tvuft-VtalcPn) being strong 
ta'flum-vp'lin or ta'ftu-wp'lrn (Kor. Kam. ta'flin-Vtakfn) being 
good 

» Derived from q^n single. 

1 The corresponding Chukchee form i'Ultn thb one who is is not used In compounds of this type. 

$112 
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three times 
four times 
five times 
ten times 
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A number of predicative stems do not form the nominal form in 
4m (§ 54, p. 717), but always use the form in -(i)fl com- 
pounded with vqlin. 
wi 'dhim-vp'lm (Kor. Kam. vi'thiyifl-i'tala'n) the flat one 
Vrnpum-vallin the one downcast 
Kor. Kam. go'lofi-itala'n the round one 
These Chukchee forms may also take the ending -q or -aq (see this 
section, No. 79). The compounds with vg/lin, when referred 
to a locative case, express the comparative. They are used 
frequently in this connection. 
ga'mga-qlp'uliJc qa'tvum-vq/letim I am stronger than everybody 
(yi m $$- every; qty'ul man; -Jc possessive; qftv strong; -i- 
um I [§ 73, p. 758]) 

§ 113. Prefixes 

1. gfO- A LITTLE. 

Zto'-qaia'qafl a little afterwards 45.11, 136.24 (sto' 51.4) 
mat-Mo' ptt a little better 135.7 

2. gmkln- every. 

a'mlcin~aivtoh(!fti every evening 28.9 
e'mkm-Tciyeu'Tci at every awaking 29.2 

3. t Ilv- QUITE. 

tilv-am-gina'n quite you only 30.4 
tilv-a'minan quite alone 31.6, 13; 58.9 
tih)'Ui'fla quite nothing 56.4; 60.1 

4. ttfiki — just is used less frequently, generally with a deprecatory 

meaning. 

tinTc-am-gti,m7ia'n just I only 

tink-ui'fid just nothing 

tmk^ii'fid rdnut he has nothing at all R 63.88 

tink-a'tq&uma quite badly (see § 125, p. 842) 

5. pl£- only, merely. 

6. Im- {Kor. Kam. imlfl-, Kamchadal tnlni'l) all. 

i'me-ra''nut all kinds 111.28 
i'mu-ginni'Jcd all kinds of game 128.9 
Koryak 

rmi-pla'Jcu all boots 

I'mifi noo'wge all the boiled meat Kor. 28.6 
I'mift qai-vai'amti all little rivers Kor. 17.1 
The form imilo' 28.9 occurs as a particle, and independently with 
noun and without; imi'lm takes the same kinds of forms as 
nouns in -lin (see p. 717). §113 
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The Kamchadal form mlni'l forms — 
Allative mlnda'rike 
Allative, possessive, instrumental mlni'link, less often m?l. 

. gm- mere (Kor. Kam. am-, Kamchadal gin-). The prefix is 
always used with Chukchee distributive numbers. 

em-fLefu8'qatti (Kor. Kam. a?m-fLa'wi8'gatu, Kamchadal em-ILi'm 

cxfn) mere women 
em-cfHtim mere bones 35.5 
em-mv! Lit'd all with blood 40.10 
em-fte'nH all these 41.10 

em-nu'flilit those from the mainland 64.12; 65.26 
tiq-em-nu'fiqi far inland 114.25 
em qinu'n-niki'ta midnight 9.11 
am-ngfl^ti just inland 67.19; 114.24 
ani'Cjina'n only thou 30.3 
am-taaro'fta with all kinds of sacrifices 41.9 
am-rav&bha'n'ha merely to die 65.23 
am-ya'ata only by using it 143.3 
Koryak: 

am-terepro'nau entirely silver Kor. 22.10 
am-?na'Jcil-7le? 'eta only with two diaper-strings Kor. 23.5 
am-ma'na just in different directions Kor. 25.6 

8. pll- (with nouns) every. 

gaplrlcoi'flTlen every one has a tea-cup 
niplitaflte'nmilqdn they were applying everything 41.3 

9. mg'-, mlq- small. 

10. m$£- SOMEWHAT. 

met'-Jci'it somehow 40.7 
met'telenye'pkin somewhat of old 61.5 
mad-ya'a far enough 62.12 
ma6~&wga'n as an incantation 39.13 
met-a"qalpe somewhat quick 45.10 

11. m%U like (Kor. Kam. ma\-). 

mel-uwa*'qu6 it seems like a husband 49.9 

12. m\t%- ACTUALLY. 

mite'-vilm actually dead 
mitef-ginni'Ic actually game 84.28 

13. timfle'- any (Kor. pa$a'). 

timfle 1 f -md f flin whosoever 
timfle' -ra v nut whatsoever 
§113 
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titmfl-alva'lacf wheresoever 24.11 

tti'?nfld-md'mliJcdn gmni'lc any kind of water game 25.6 

timrt-aflqa'gtr somewhere to seaward 13.1 

14. fgr- how many (Kor. Kam. ta'y-). 

tar-qa'ata ewkweftyi* with how many reindeer did he drive away ? 

15. £|g- EXCESSIVELY. 

clgi-yfp'ff too far 

biq-a'lvam-va'laq how very strange! 76.5; 63.4 

bhq-ein-nvJnqi far inland 114.25 

tAq-a'lvam va'lm being very strange 29.8; 38.8; 63.4, 6; 86.27 

liq-etuwWlc all at once 43.10 

16. Shf- hardly, always used with the negative (probably from 

githi, as in nigi'dhigin rare). 
qtheqamitvgka almost nothing eaten, hardly anything eaten 

17. ll- (only with certain pronouns and pronominal adverbs) every. 

li^m&'riki everywhere 
li-mi'fiko from everywhere 

18. m- } lhi- f III-, Ihl- truly (Kor. Kam. Jlgi-, \hi*). 

li'j,-tfn-evi'riilin really well closed 33.3 
li'l-tanibHtinoV she began to feel truly well 33. 5 
nilhmtifmkdqin really quite numerous 111.16 
We-tiw$nafia'ta with a genuine paddle 31.4 
li'$-%arau'tile really wife seeking 57.1 
li'i-ippe quite truly 57.2 
Kor. Kam. nilhfni'Jctaqfn a very hard one 

19. pll- (Kamchadal) quickly. 

II xpil-nu'xt you eat quickly 

20. X'f' (Kamchadal) quite, very. 

j vl-plgx very large 

I x'i-dini'fUdx very pretty, very good 

31. lhi~, V\i (Kamchadal) actually, truly. 

II t-Vi-tpi'lijlc I really shake myself (i. e., 1 can shake myself 
II properly) 

32. kgt- (after prefixes -gtj-) very (Kor. Kam. kit- [after prefixes 
-*fj-]). 

nigtilaxdau'qin he mocked much 143.1; 144.4 
(jagtan'flinai'ptil&n she was very angry 89.3 
gagti-palka'za'n very decrepit 111.26 
qagtiqami'toatilc eat ye enoughl 65.16 
3045— Bull. 40, pt. 2—12 52 §113 
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When this prefix is used with the nominalized verb in tw— jw, 
Jctf either precedes the prefix n/-, or the n/- may be repeated initially 
lcim-nimai f Eftqtn or nigti-mmai' 'sflqen it is quite large 

23. qyn- single (Kor. Kam. qyn-). 

qoTwmi'nga with a single hand 67.19 
qon-qa'a with a single reindeer 
qon-ra'lm with a single house 34.1 

qona'tinkina with nine (i. e. with a single [finger remaining] 
behind) 147.1 

24. g£tng$» every (Kor. Kam. ga'mga-). 

g$'mg$-(jinni'Jc every kind of game 41.11 ' 
(je'mge-ni'lcin everybody 66.28 
ga'mga-ni'mgiipti, from every settlement 36.1 
ge'mge-nute'qin from every land 11.5 
Koryak: 

qa'mqa-qai'fia'wis'qat every little woman Kor. 34.9 
ga'mga-dlgiweftift to every cache Kor. 66.17 

25. pa%a- (Koryak) any (Chukchee tlmfl'e- (see No. 13, p. 816)). 
paLa'-ma'lci whosoever 
paLa'-yi'nna whatever 

26. ly/ft- negative particle, always used with nominal forms of 

the verb. There is no corresponding form in either Koryak 

or Kamchadal. 
luTi-Vr'a not crossing 41.5 
lufi-iwkuH f ta not drinking 37.3 
luft-res'qi'wai'tyaH they did not want to enter 115.19 
lun-lu"td not seen 11.9 
tegge'ltu luli-t 'Ihilin has no desire 93.32 
luft'tei'va without walking 
lgft-$na'tvata without promises 101.23 
lofi-ipa'vljn not drinking 
lofl-wa'loma not heeding 21.13 

With the auxiliary verb ~nt- (initial r/£-), it is the usual form of ex- 
pressing the negative of the transitive verb. 

lufl-lu t 'td ti'ntigit I had thee an unseen one (i. c, I did not 
see thee) 

27. §gn- sometimes replaces the negative particles ui'fia, du, and 

en'fte'. 
qqn-aqami r tvqJcq, do not eat! 
agti'a'nmiika without killing R 44.11 

§113 
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28. |n$- transforms transitive verbs into intransitives, either without 

other change of meaning or with the significance to do on 
behalf of one's self. The object, when retained, is 
expressed in the locative. 

tinenleU 'erJcm Jci'mitiJc I take the load away for myself (t- I; 
nlete to take away; -rkin present; lii'mit- load) 

The use of jnf- in the transitive verb has been discussed in § 63, 

p. 736. 
Examples are: 

%napUa*& thou leavest some one (namely, me) 
huipUa'tik ye leave some one (namely, me) 

See, also, § 110, 67. 

29. $n§n- transitive (see t$ — ft(/), § 114, 2, p. 821). 

30. \a\k- (Kamchadal) how many, some; used independently in 

the plural. 

II Idlfn Iccxtfn how many dogs? 

I lali'n Tclxdl olxta'tockepflin he passed there a few days 

§ 114. Inclusive Affixes 
1. To cause to. 

(a) With intransitive verbs. 

Chukchee. Kor. Kam. 

r(i) — u (after terminal vowel) y(r) — v 

r(i) — eu (after terminal consonant) y(i) — aw, av 

r{i) — et (after terminal u diphthong y(i) — at 
iu, eu, au) 

After verbal prefixes, the r(i), y(i), changes to n(z). 1 

n-qamitva' -u-rkm-$n he was made to eat 9.8 (from qamitva) 
n-tEl-e'u-rkm you cause to be unwell (from tEl) 
n-flelkiwe' -n-nin he was made to sit on it 8.11 
n-qg-eu' -nin he awakened him 7.5 
ni-nto-w f ~nhi he made him go out 60.3 
rr-pintrJc-eu'-nin he made it appear 9.8 
ga-n-etfidt-au'-len he made it jump off 47.7 
nyirrau'nenat they caused them to be anointed 74.33 
ineqali'TceuTci (we) induced her to marry 26.5 
ganWmqaulen has been created 42.1 
anintafia'tTcEUn she does not make it go out 54.6 
qaninto?ia , ty& cause him to go out! 54.7 



iSeealsop. 735. 
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Koryak: 

y-awy~a't~tkm you cause to eat (from awyi) 
yi-tal-a'w-ilcin you cause to be unwell (from tcA; Ufhf-ihn 

you are unwell) 
yiyiqibhdwik tickling (him) Kor. 18.9 
qinathileu' make it warm! Kor. 29.3 
qanva'Tcymtat tear him up Kor. 30.7 
tenamlcyo'nflivoi it begins to awaken us Kor. 39.4 
ganipqa'wlenau he made them climb up Kor. 43.4 
ganvaqyila'wlen she made him stand with legs apart Kor. 80.20 

(b) With transitive verbs. 

Chokchee Kor. Kmm. 

r(i) — flft y(i) — w % v 

rt-teto-fla't-i-rkin you re- yi-Jceto-v-SJcm you remind him 

mind him (from lcito to (from Tceto) 

remember) 

(c) A number of verbs have no suffixes, but only the prefix r(/)-Kor. 
Kam. y [/]-) 

rereferkm you cause it to fall down (from erefe) 

ra'tvun&n she carried it in 28.7 

reimeu'ninet it approached them 41.4 

rintminet she threw them out 87.30 

Kor. Kam. yi-Jcima'w-tkrn you detain him (from Jcimaw to be 

(d) A number of intransitive verbs belonging to group (a) become 
transitive. 

ru-w&tfiaw-a't-i-rJcin you speak to him (from wethau to speak) 
ru-wU'hawau'n&n it talked to her 32.3 

In Kamchadal two prefixes are found, n~ and lin-. Of these, 

the former corresponds to the Chukchee- Koryak forms— 
t-i-n-Jci'le-j-in I surround him (from Telle; t-Jci'le-jk I turn around) 
t-li'-nu-j-in I feed him (from nu to eat; t-nxi-jlc 1 eat) 
t-lin-hi'l-i'j-m I give him to drink (from hil; t-hi'l-i-jlc I drink) 
t-o-n-cl-i'-j-in 1 cause him to lie down (from cl; t-col-o-jh I 1* 
down) 

Note. — Certain verbs may be used both intransitive and trans- 

tive: 

t&pa'urlcin I drink Ai'r&q fa'gte napa'unea they tow 

drunk two pieces of bark tea 
fte'wqat gi'vlin the woman Ta'wfla g.i'vlin the Tan'fiii tola 
said 98.7 him 98.5 

$114 
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2. £5 — fl(l) to make something (Kor. Kam. ta — fl[J]). This may 

be related to the verb tfilci (Kor. Kam. tailci) to make. 
tirvu'nirkin he makes sharp things, i. e., arms (stem irv); 

Kor. Kam. tisvi'nikin 
nitepleflTLile'tqin she made boots for him 112.24 (stem plek- 

boots; -let frequentative [§ 110.53]) 
When this prefix is used with verbs, the additional prefix in^n- (Kor. 
Kam. inan-) is generally inserted. It indicates the transitive. 
The meaning of the compound is causative. 
tinfnyf'nilirJcin (Kor. Kam. tinanya'nfliJcm) you make him 

come 
tenantemgi'ftirkm you cause it to create itself, and from this 

the noun Tdnanto'mgrfl 1 (Kor. Kam. Tfnanto'mvin) one who 

causes things to create themselves (i. e., Creator) 
tfoianyi'llt-ora'weLan a person who causes one to give (i. e. 

beggar) 

3. rg— fi(l) expresses the desiderative (Kor. Kam. ya— fi[I]). The 

prefix and suffix of these forms are identical with those of the 

future, but the suffix is placed immediately following the 

stem and is itself followed by the suffixes belonging to the 

tenses. 
rapa'wfiirkin (Kor. Kam. yapa'wflekin) he desires to drink 

(stem: Ch. upau, Kor. Kam. apaw) 
rerJcu'rflirkm (stem rkur) (Kor. Kam. yallcu'yfliJcrn [stem thuy]) 

he desires to buy 
rantg'nmgi he wanted to come out 83.10 (stem ntQ to come out; 

-fifio to begin) - 
rav&6hg,'n m rha do you want to die? 67.1 (stem vi* to die; -ttyt 
"[§ 110.66])* 

nire'vtfflqin he wants to die 99.27 
nerelu*nirkm4-git they want to see thee 19.6 
Koryak: 

tiyayi'lqatifi I want to sleep Kor. 30.3 

tiyayai'tifi, I want to go home Kor. 30.5 

ganka'wlinau yds'qanTiik they ceased to wish to go Kor. 58.2 

4. g— k$, $—k& (Kor. Kam. a — hi, a — ka; Kor. Par., e — ki, 

Or—ke\ Kamcbadal — ki — fc, — {fi)k\^ 9 ftkari) negation, 
expressing without — . 

»This form is different from the form for he creates them. The "Creator" Is therefore, even in 
grammatical form, only a " WcUgcdalter." 
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The compounds formed with f — Jci are nominal. They are 
formed from both nominal and verbal basis. 

cvnvfaiaiika! gti gewku'Lzn he tied her to an unbroken (reindeer) 
50.12 (nvineu to break a reindeer; -gti allative [§ 40]; ye— 
lin [§ 74]; wJcut to tie) 

dileUci eyeless 

aa'laJcd a person without knife 

eni'nnihi nameless one ( = fourth finger) 
Koryak: 

I a'xgike Jcuma'ti the hairless one grew angry Kor. 24.8 
The compounds formed with <f — Ted are used as complements of the 
verb. 

equ 1 IiJcU qwndlhitik make yourselves voiceless 60.10 

t'mtiJca titva'a'Jc I was without water 

akgnJca ne'lyi* it became ligbtless 94.11 

&fli'nqaika nerdtbimuk we shall be made childless 39.4 

res'qi'wkwi* a'Jc&rka he entered without clothing 35.10 

a'lcdrka flan ra'qti& he came home without clothing 35.10 

yiwp'nTca mitindl we came to be without an Aiwan 47.12 

aqamftvaka titvaldk not eating I was 

awgMkinka not saying anything 26.6 

elLe e'lqata not going 46.8 

aurrikVpi not appearing 66.10 

aa'lomka heedless 67.9 

Jls eu'fretka not appearing 62.1 

ak$rkitvi"at they took off clothes (they became without cloth- 
ing) 47.5 

efgripgi* awgintoya'nvuTca she felt pain the breathless one 63.8 
(efgrip to feel pain; -gi* [§ 64]; W(f\- breath; fiito to go out; 
-yanv verbal noun [§104.38]) 

eq&fifie'ikti, genJLin he had become without moaning (i.e., he 
had ceased moaning) 34.7 

et tilled nine'lqvn he came to be without suffering 25.11 
Koryak: 

akmi'fiika gi'Linat childless they were Kor. 43.8 

aqalhai'aka qiti'ykm-i'-gi not crying be! Kor. 37.1 

akUwoka tma*'liJc without bread I remained Kor. 16.2 

ava'leiJca yana'la'ntiJc you will be without blubber Kor. 80.13 

(/Umna'n ui'fla yi'nna ei'lika ti'ntigcfin (Chukchee gdmndn 
dLe r&'nut efilka ti'ntia'n) I not anything (not) given I had to 
him 

In some cases, particularly with ui'M nothing, there is nothing, 
the forms in -lea appear apparently predicative, presumably with 
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omission of a predicate of existence. More frequently the forms in 
-Jcdlin are used as predicative forms (see p. 824) 

ui'fid aa'raka nothing, houseless (i. e., there was nothing, not 

[even] a house) 31.7 
ui'fid elev! tiled nothing, headless (i. e., there was nothing, not 

[even] a head) 47.8 
ui'fid epi'fflcd (Kor. Par. sls epi'fUee) there is no powder 
Koryak: 

ui'lia afta'wtilika he had no wife Kor. 50.5 
ui'lia a'nviTka he did not stop Kor. 51.8 
ui'lta ava'leika t is there no blubber? Kor. 80.12 
ui'Oa Icama'leanu anaf'lca (I) did not become a kamak Kor. 88.10 
ui'fia ane'lhiyipniika (we) do not eat inner skin Kor. 49.1 
Transitive verbs, when adding $ — Jed to the stem, have a passive 
meaning; with the prefix ine- placed immediately preceding 
the stem, they have active meaning. 
Passive: 

anintofia'ilca ritirkm you make him one who is not caused to 

go out (i. e., you do not make him go out) 54.10 
evegi'tkukd tdu'landn he shook what was not dug out with the 

nails 47.2 
enfli'uTea mi'ni'ntinet let us have tbem not sent over (i. e. I 

wish we had not sent them) 58.2 
Jls emfi'lea not being eaten 48.8 
alc^lca'gti va'lB-Um 1 am not seen 22.10 
du*'lea not seen ones 62.1 
efze a'lornka it was not heard 60.10 
Koryak: 

| uifta i'wlca ga'ntilen he was not told so Kor. 62.3 
Active: 

fawJnmtika rindntii' thou wilt be one who does not kill 99.9 
inenventd ikal'i-(fit thou art one who has not caused it to be 

open 88.27 
inenu'lcali'muri we are those who do not consume it 35.1 
gilmna'n &nalwau'lc£l~e-itm 1 am not unable to do it 92.30 
inelu v lcdlinet he has not seen them 70.33 
inegitefJcalin, e'ze she does not look at me 88.31 

The form e — Jed is always used for the negative imperative, with the 
particle en' fie!. 

en'fM ei^pkd do not look 32.6 

en'fUf inegitJJcd do not look at her 37.9 

en-fit! ai'ptika do not put it on 37.8 §114 
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en'fl*' aa'qeka do not sit down 37.13 

en-fte! a'tvitJcoJca do not tell 66.29 

en* fief aqami'tvdka qi'tyitik do not be without eating 64.19 
(without verb 65.30) 

ewfte' nrowa'ta ata'lca qanti'gitki do not pass it at a dis- 
tance 70.9 

ewfle' gi'inu e'lhikd do not attock it 70.14 

m'fie? ina'nmtika don't kill me I 103.30 

en* fie' ineqefplvka do not kick me! 31.12 (31.11 is the same form 
without en'fie') 

Koryak: 

~kitta! atawalilila'Jca do not look back! Kor. 51.6 
Jutt-a'ioyilca qi'thi* do not eat! 

Eamchadal: 

|| jahnu'Jcek (Jcsixc) do not eating (be) ! 
Without en'fie! ', we find — 
ate'rgaika do not cry! 7.6 
ineqe' pluTcd do not kick me! 31.11 
Koryak: 

| annuwai'lca do not leave anything! Kor. 46.2 
Here also the auxiliary verb is usually omitted. 
Apparently in the form of an adjective, we find — 

na'qam Um e'un aqoral inritka Ai'wan then, however, the Aiwan, 

careless of the reindeer, ... 48.6 
qora'fir etivineuTcd yilhe'nnin he attached an unbroken reindeer 
50.11 
Derived from the negative suffix -Jed are -Icilin, -Jcalin (Kor. Kant 
-Jctila'ri), formed with the suffix -Zjn (see §§ 48, 73, 74). This 
form, in accordance with the character of -lin, is more mark- 
edly predicative. 
imh'lc&lin he is waterless 
Koryak Kamenskoye: 

I wotta'lcin aJce'yhla'n that one had no cloths Kor. 78.14 
Kamchadal: 

iUilkin without tongue 
qaq^Tcan without nose 
Ici'mma qam ni'Jcin 1 am not wifeless 
The verbal character appears most clearly with pronouns of the first 
and second person. 
a?itg'Jc£l-e-(jit you do not go out 54.10 
adlomk&l-f-qtt vou do not hear 54.11 
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alimg,'lk£l-i-git you do not obey 54.11 
e?Le dna'nmidu i'tJcdZ-i-Hm I do not become a murderer 24.8 
dLe enpilku'wkal-i-iim I am not vanquished 15.9 
inenvente!ik<£l'i-git thou art one who has not caused it to be 

open 88.27 
gUmna'n $nalwau']c&l-d-iim I am not unable 92.30 
eiwide'tJcsli-fnu'ri we do not know it 34.8 
inenu'lcdli-muri we do not eat 35.1 
efLe agami'tvakcU'd'iim I did not eat 

Koryak Kamenskoye: 

ui'fla awyikalai'giim I did not eat, but ui'fla a'wyika ti'tik not 

eating I was 
ui'fla api'fflcalaigUm I am without powder 

Kamchadal: 

gam nu'Jcek tsiJc not eating I was 
gam nuke'fikin (Jei'mmu) 1 did not eat 

Examples of verbal forms of the third person are — 

e' Le cdimqlau'TcElen he is one who does not heed 15.12 
aqty'ullc&len she was without a man 28.2 
amata'TcSUn she was unmarried 28.2 
aa'lomJctilen she did not listen 26.2; 54.7; 56.2 
bit fvi"Jctilin rf'mJcm formerly people were death-less 42.2 
snfa'g Urn sza' $vi*'Jcali>n now the mother was immortal 41.12 
e/Le antg'Jcilin she did not go out 54.9 (without efLe 54.5) 
va'nevan antg'lc&Un not at all she went out 54.8 
emite' t-tim atg^'nk&len tZ'rqilin since she did not touch the cry- 
ing one 56.6 
va'nevan fu'rreJcdlin it does not appear at all 62.2 
eres'giu'Jcdiin Ena'n bini't he himself did not want to enter 

103.17 
emiikdtvu'lc&lin the blubber was not scraped off 47.1 
nendneqai anintofia'tkEUn she did not cause the child to go 

out 54.6 
aa'lomTcElinat they did not listen 13.5 
eyflqaTcElinet they were not sleeping 34.3 
indu*'lcdlinet he has not seen them 70.33 
inegitefkSlin she did not look at me 88.31 

A few constructions of Jcalin with ui'fla seem quite analogous to 
forms in -led with this particle (see p. 823). 

ui'fld aa'lomktUn they do not listen 56.2 

ui'fia ak§'rjTcdlen there was nothing, without light 40.9 
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Enqa'n ui'fla bit efhe'fikalin that one was nothing, before not 

with guardian spirits 60.1 
Kor. ui'fla amd'yifikdlf-i-gilm I am not large 

Decidedly nominal is — 

eliUlc&laqaqti little eyeless ones 45.1 
In Kamchadal the adjective suffix -lax(\\\% 78) before the negative 
changes to -lix. 
Tci'mma qam ulnli'xJcin I am not small 
Kamchadal x*e — hi with intransitive verbs, X'e — kic with transi- 
tive verbs, form the negative. These are nominal forms, 
which are given predicative forms by means of auxil- 
iary verbs (see p. 779). 
x'enu'Tci impossible to eat 
x'etxlekic impossible to beat him 

x'e is presumably of the same origin as the particle x'enc. 

§} 115-121. Word-composition 

§ IIS. Introductory Remarks 

Stems may be compounded in such a manner that one stem which 
qualifies another is placed before it. The two stems together form 
a unit which takes morphological affixes as a whole — prefixes pre- 
ceding the first stem, suffixes following the second stem. The first 
stem, therefore, always terminates without morphological suffixes, 
the second one begins without morphological prefixes. If in the com- 
plex of stems a strong vowel or syllable occurs, the whole complex 
takes the ablaut. 

mai%-qfti-lcal%li-tfy'mfii (Kor. Kam. mavfl-a'bi-lcal/lj-&&'rnjia) a 
big fat speckled buck 

Each stem may retain the word- forming suffixes or prefixes enumer- 
ated in §§ 97-114. 

Composition is used particularly for the following purposes. 

1. When the second stem is a noun, the first element is an attri- 
bute of the second. 

2. When the second element is a verb, the first element is an 

adverbial qualifier of the second. Here belongs particularly the case 

that when the first stem is a noun, the second a verb, the former is the 

object of the latter. 
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§ 116* Attributive Composition 

Attributive composition of two nouns is used when the first noun 
expresses the particular species of the class expressed by the second 
noun. These are used in the absolute form as well as with post- 
positions. 

1. The first element expresses the particular species of the class 
expressed by the second term. 

ga'lga-na'lhin bird-skin 7.9 

ri'rka-Jca'la walrus spirit 8.4 

pa'nvaar-n'rkat two-year-old walrus 8.10 

n'rlca-npinafdhm walrus old man 9.6 

aiwhua'-npina'thaqqi Eiwhue old man 11.10 

fiwhuef-ora'w$£a n Eiwhue person 12.4 

fiwhue'-flefiU Eiwhue woman 12.5 

wo'lqi-vairgtfti to the Darkness- Being 18.11 

ora'wer-ra'mJca by human people 21.8 

a'nqa-va'irgm sea-being 25.4 

JceflE-fl/wan kele wife 38.11 

aH-qla'ul excrement man 39.9 

poig-o'ttoot (Kor. Kam. poig-o'ttoot) spear wood 

pilvi'nti-pna'wkun iron file 

ra"-pi'?lil (Kor. Kam. yaq-pi'ftil or yaqat '-prlil) what news 11.2 

UU-bu'rmita on the sight border (=just out of sight) 11.8 

rdq-bo'rmik on the house border 12.12 

Koryak: 

fiawaHcak daughter Kor. 12.4 
pilvi'nti-yi'nnala*n with iron antlers Kor. 21.8 
yi'lhihu finger-gloves Kor. 22.2 
lawti-lci'llihfoin head-band Kor. 17.12 
vai-lci'Uipiliit little grass-bundle Kor. 27.8 

The following special cases deserve mention: 
The words qtyul (Kor. Kam. qla'wul) man, flfw (Kor. Kam. flaw) 
woman, are used to express the idea of the nomen actoris, and are com- 
pounded with verbs as well as with nouns. Thus we find — 

tu'li-flfw (Kor. Kam. tu'h-rlaw) stealing- woman (= female thief) 
vi'n'vi-flaw (Kor. Kam. vi'n'vu-fktw) secretly -acting woman 

(= female lover) 
Kor. Kam. tola* -qla'wul striking-man (= blacksmith) 
Compounded with a noun is — 

piWnti-qla'ul iron -man ( = blacksmith) 
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The stems qlaul and qlih (Koryak qlilc) in first position express also 

MALE. 

qla'ul-lceiflin (Kor. Earn. qlrJc-Jcai'fiin) male bear 
For most animals the word titimfia (Kor. Kam. t&'mfLa) is used to 
express the male. 

tumfla-rirki male walrus 
Kor. Kam. dtimfla'-mJmil male thong-seal 
For females the stem flfw (Kor. Kam. flaw) is used. 
fie-e'lcik (Kor. Kam. flaw-a'Jcik) daughter 28.2 
flew-lcei'flm (Kor. Kam. flaw-lcai'tim) she-bear 
fieuwi'rit female soul 37.11 
The Koryak word mtala'n (Kamchadal mtUx 9 ) is a contraction of 
oya'mtamla'n person (qla'wul in Koryak desi ates a male adult 
person), and means literally the one who walks openly, and 
is meant to designate man as walking visibly, while the spirits 
walk about invisibly. 1 The Chukchee has the corresponding 
word ora'w&Lan, which has the same derivation. Compositions 
with -mtala'n are applied to a number of mythical personages. 

Enni'-mtala'n Fish-Man, Fish- Woman 
Valvi' -mtala'n Raven-Man 

The Chukchee use in these compositions the element qtyul- 
tfnni-qty^l Fish-Man 
s'nni-flfw Fish-Woman 
The Kamchadal forms in -mtilx* are probably borrowed from the 
Koryak. 
eIi' he-mtttx* (Koryak ilvd -mtalcfin) Wild-Reindeer-Man 
tSpa '-mtalx* (Koryak Tcitepa' -mtala'n) Wild-Sheep- Man 
2. In nouns with suffixes, composition is used to express a number 
of relations. 

(a) The material of which an object is made. 

ra'-Jcuprf'td tgmnen with what kind of a net did he kill it? (rfy 

what; Jcupre net; tym to kill) 
kg'ng-Jcuprf'ta ttfmnen he killed it with a net of horse-hair (kg'nt 

horse [from Russian koht»]) 

(b) The idea pertaining to. 

tqJdn-rainlcgpii tuwtftymgqfn I heard it from people of past times 
Wi n ViP l° n & a £°> rfwb- people; wglgm to hear) 

» The Koryak have also the term oya'mya for person, which is supposed to be used by the bot&t 
spirits only, and designates man as the game pursued by the spirits. In Chukchee myths the teis 
ora'wer-va'rat beings walking openly (—mankind) is used 
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(c) Parts of a whole. 

ya'al-giika'ta geggiLqdptilin he has kicked him with the heel of 
the hind-foot (ya'al hind; giika foot; -ggil heel) 

(d) Possession. 

gftm&'lc $'JcJcf-iiahr&l§'jr$ qaimi'tyin take it from my son's herd 
(^UmiiJc my [possessive]; e'lcJce son; fiflvill herd; -gtipti, from 
[§ 42, p. 704]) 
Note. — In Koryak the possessor may take the same suffixes 
as belong to the possessed object. This seems to be always the case 
in the locative. 

qHmfk Jcme'fliflqo flahjla'nqo qakmi'tin take it from my son's 
herd 

3. An intransitive verb (adjective) may be combined with a nomi- 
nal stem so that it qualifies the latter. The*<e compositions are used 
particularly in oblique cases. 

iul-u'tta (Kor. Kam. iwl-u'tta) with a long stick 

mfini-lile't (Kor. Kam. maifli-lila't) big eyes 

KamchbdaX pUx-ii'stenk in the large house 

tait-qlavl) pi. tait-qla'ultd (Kor. Kam. mdqla'wul) dual mal-qla'- 

wvlte) good man 
ta'ii'&m-vqUin good one 
TnaiflU'Wa'l a large knife 16.1 
ptt'qli'lauti'yfiin big bare head 27.13 
d'qd'-Jcefle-fle'us'qdt bad kele woman 37.11 
atqa-grefpqai bad little song 59.5 
teg-fie'us'qat a nice woman 62.13 
flito'-&&'mfli a shy buck 49.5 
Ttorqa'-ba'ut a lively man 40.3 
lii'tefl-evi'rdlin really good cloths having 33.3 
riQ-a*'tiin a shaggy dog 72.28 
ttk-u'Tcwut a flat stone ( = anvil) 77.12 
yiiko'mJc-u'kwun divining-stone 101.3 
Koryak: 

Efnnu mal-fla'wiikata this is a good woman Kor. 19.1 
ma7-£7a'i0u7 a good man Kor. 19.10 
tafl-i"yu to (be) a good sky Kor. 20.2 
Jca'li-qa'nyan ornamented (spotted) palate Kor. 20.2 
qai-fia'wis'qat little woman Kor. 25.1 
qai-lca'mdk little kamak Kor. 35.5 

mal-lcal-yekoi' g\t,-wal knife with well ornamented handle Kor. 46.8. 
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4. When the theme of a transitive verb appears as the first part 
of a compound, it has a passive meaning: 
teik-evi'nn (ready) made clothing 86.22 
cf'iti-yfto-lcamaanv&'ti to (by) dog-sniffed-(at)-di8hes 96.10 
toMai'Jca-lcamaaTwe'ti to newly made dishes 96.18 
t&r-igto'-qaie'ne to a newly born fawn 129.13 

§ 117. Incorporation of Noun 

A nominal stem may be incorporated in the verbal complex, and 
then forms a unit with the verbal stem which it precedes. The incor- 
porated noun may express the subject of intransitive verbs, the object 
or instrument with transitive verbs. 

(a) Intransitive verbs which incorporate an inanimate noun as sub- 
ject express a verbal concept relating to a person. 

uwi'lc pli'tkurkin the body becomes ready 

but twuwi'Tc-U-pti'tkurkm I become body-ready (i.e., I am grown 
up) 
va'li nito'rkin (Kor. Kam. va'la flito'ykm) the knife comes out 
but vala-nto'rkin (Kor. Kam. vala-nto'ylcin) he is knife-coming- 
out (i. e., he draws his knife) 
nuwq&ntoqdn, he is one whose breath goes out 126.9 
awghitoya'nvvka he is without breath going out 63.8 
nrqoldnto'a'n his voice goes out 127.8 

(b) Verbs with incorporated nominal object. It is hardly feasible 
to draw a sharp line of demarcation between verbs with incorporated 
object and the verbal suffixes which form derivatives of nouns (§ 111, 
Nos. 73-77). These are -iiita to fetch, -tuwe to take oft, $j> to fct 
on -gili to seaKch for, -u to consume, to eat. Owing to their 
meaning, these would hardly be expected to occur without object, and 
they are always suffixed to it — or the object is always incorporated with 
them. In the texts the incorporated object is used most frequently in 
phrases in which the action is performed habitually on a certain ob- 
ject, although incorporated forms that express single actions that are 
not performed habitually are not absent. On the whole, this process 
does not appear very frequently in the texts. 

tiqaanma'tirJcrn (Kor. Kam. tiqoyanma'tekm) orll slaughter rein- 
tmmi'rkin qa'at (Kor. Kam. triune' Jem qoya'wge)] deer 
qhta-tdkVbhi-lpi'nfig& me meat give! 

gil/nni'n eHulc qa-Jcal&tol-lpi'nfi-gm my son money-give him! 
u'tti-mMrkm (Kor. Kam. U'inla'yJcm) he breaks a stick 
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rilhi-tvi'rkm (Kor. Kam. yi'lhi-tvi'ykm) he cuts a finger 

Jcale? 'iptirkin (Kor. Kam. paflka-lpe'lcin) he puts on a cap 

qaa-nma 'arJcm (Kor. Kam. qoya-nma'tekiri) he slaughters reindeer 

tilcoiflmto'rkin I take out glasses 

tileu'tipi'gtirlcm I have a headache 

qeleu'tilvilin he cut off her head 86.7 

nilautipa! tqfri she boiled heads 43.12 

nabipa'tinat they boiled fat 14.7 

n&nav&ripa'tqhi he put cloths on him 127.1 

minpitar#ra let us search for food 119.18 

valamna'lm knife-whetter (vala knife) 44.4 

mqaa'nmatqin he slaughtered reindeer 48.8, 11 

niquimeviriu'qin he turned the upper part of his trousers outside 

(qu'yim upper part of trousers; viriu to turn out) 46.7 
qdeutirqi'tkuta scratching the head 126.7 
n&tavdruwanla'qdn he asks for clothing 126.10 
Mrqti,pq& he put on the dress 52.9 
qarythiipqV follow the trail ! 52.8 
tiLi-Ufk looking for the entrance 131.1 
nitiLarVrqZn searching for the entrance 131.1 
qflaunra' gtaty& take your wife home! 115.8 
va'la-ri'nfa knife holding 106.13 
gina'n inenmuLigreUft-i-git thou art the cause of blood-vomiting 

93.11 
omqa''pdnfa , ty& they attacked the bears 115.12 

Koryak: 

qaywhyupe'nyilenau they attacked the whale Kor. 41.3 
qaqoleya'wage (qole voice; lya'wa to use) use your voice ! Kor. 48.7 
qangekip\ena'flu (to be used) to strike the fire with Kor. 30.7 
qavannintalm she lost a tooth (va'nnilfiw tooth) Kor. 32.8 

The attributes of the object may be included in the compound. 

ti-maifli-lau'ti-pt 'gtirkin (Kor. Kam. ti-mai 'fli'la'wti-pi'JcttJcm) I 
much head suffer 
Verbs with incorporated object are intransitive. They may be made 
transitive, however, when they are referred to a new object. 

qaanma'arkm he slaughters reindeer 
qaanmi'rkm he slaughters reindeer for him 

tiri'lhidvi'git (Kor. Kam. tiyi'lhibvi'qi) I finger-cut thee (i. e., I cut 
your finger) 
In a number of Koryak examples verbs with incorporated object 
appear as elements of incorporated complexes. In these cases they 
are always treated as intransitive verbs. 
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qim-a?'lu-6u f 6u-flaW'i-ilm hard-excrement-eating-woman am I Kor. 

47.4* 
tigi'lflU'fla'w~iy-ilm snowshoe-strings-eating- woman am I Kor. 47.4 

(c) Verbs with incorporated noun expressing instrumentality. 
etti-kipfflwa by striking with a stick 48.10 
ni-kd q-teqiUfiitku' qinet groping about with the palms 73.26 
gamoLMillo'laat they are covered with blood 91.27 

Koryak: 

| tihnmrlida'tikin he licked with the tongue Kor. 56.3 

§ 118. Composition of Verbal Stems 

Compounds consisting of two verbal stems are quite common. In 
all of these the first stem appears as qualifier of the second stem. 

t&rgi-pli'tke finished crying 27.11 

a'vn-r&ila'tila'gtT with easy flying motion 16.8 

nu-waqe-tva'qinat sitting they were 62.9 

q&mi-pli'tkuk (Kor. Kam. a'wyi-plitlxJc) eating finishing (i. e. after 

the meal) 33.11 contains the stem of the compound verb 

qami-tva to eat. 
vt'yi-tiui'wunin breathing he drew them in 61.4 

Koryak: 

qa-rrdawa-nka' w-len she ceased to dance Kor. 48.6 
g-awya' -nkaw-len he refused to eat Kor. 51.3 
(/en'odirdat-paa-flvo'-lenat to send them away ceased began they 
Kor. 72.2 

§ 119. Adverbial Composition 

Intransitive verbs are combined with verbal stems in the same 
manner as they are with nouns, and then assume adverbial functions. 
Stems expressing modality, quality, quantity, appear frequently in 
this position. The forms are quite analogous to those treated in 
§ 116.3. 

ine-teft'inpi'lkuiim thou hast well vanquished me 17.7 

qa-tan-yoro-tukwa't-yi arrange the sleeping-room well 58.6 

tur^qi'tilm newly frozen 13.7 

tur-ure'tilin newly born 21.6 

t&r-kaleMlo'qhiat newly adorned ones 29.1 

lie-flarau'tile truly wife-seeking 57.1 

a*qa'-rkila badly pursued 17.6 

tur-ewkwe'tyi* he departed just now 

ti-tefl-yilqa'tya'k (Kor. Kam. ti-mdl-yilqa'tik) I slept well 
§§118, 119 
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Koryak: 

aqaf.apflivo'ykm looks badly Kor. 13.8 

qa-aqai'paLen it fitted badly Kor. 34.9 

ga-qayMilanflivo'len it began to be a little light Kor. 18.1 

qa-qa'yi-bulin be chopped it small Kor. 53.6 

talt-a'wyeftvoi he began to eat well Kor. 20.7 

ga-mal-inai'vulen he bit well Kor. 41.4 

ga-mal-hinta'wlen he fled well Kor. 41.7 

<fa-tuyi-kmifla't'i'<iii,m, I have recently given birth Kor. 64.13 
Verbal nouns are treated in the same way. 
a'n6hi~tva'rkin (Kor. Kam. a'yitfli-tva'ykm) you are lying on the 

side 

5 120. Multiple Composition 

Compound terms may include more than two elements of the classes 
described in the preceding sections. 

a?qa'*4ti'm?li-fle'vs'qat (Kor. Kam. aqa'^mflarfla'wia'qat) a bad, 

lazy woman 
6au6uvxi'-gai'mi6i4au'Uiflm reindeer -breeder -rich -man R59.4. 
tafl-2'l6i-t$h'j>oi'(/m a good, heavy ice-spear 
ti-jnei'fii-leu'ti-piqtirkin (Kor. Kam. tf/-77ia*fl/-7att'tfj-/v'Jfcfa'Jfcjn) I 

greatly head am aching 
qme-bi'in-mi'mlt-i'lhi* give me warm water! 
tiu-wgi-neflirkm heavily breathing he becomes (i. e. he sighs) 
ndl-Sp-nlAi'liflin thimble-put-on-finger, the second finger 
fatwa*'qu6i-lqar~rJthit I husband-destined for brought to thee 
(i. e. I brought you a suitor) 
Other examples have been given before. 

§ 121* Composition in Kamchadal 

The composition of words in Kamchadal is quite similar to that 
of Chukchee and Koryak. 

TceHi-yu'nyutx (Chukchee Iceli'li-rJw) spotted whale 
However, the collected texts show that the use of compounds is 
much more restricted. Besides, constructions are found that do not 
agree with the synthetic method of Chukchee and Koryak. 
fii'mcx'inpl'M! child being a woman (i. e., daughter) 
(Chukchee fteJlcilc, Kor. Kam. fiaw-a'Jeak woman-child) 
In Kamchadal ololaxi'n Jei'sti'nd small little houses the adjec- 
tive remains an independent word, as is indicated by its being in 

the plural form. 

3046°— Bull. 40, pt 2—12 53 5J120, 121 
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§ 122. Consonantic Shifts 

It has been stated before that the consonants I and t are closely re- 
lated. A comparison of the parallel forms in I and t show that the 
former sound applies often to generalized terms and continued actions. 
while the latter expresses the special term and single momentary 
action. This explanation applies well enough in some of the follow- 
ing examples, but not by any means in all of them. 

It would seem as though this process were no longer free. Still, a 
few times I heard the change introduced as though it were still 
functional: 

palomts'lirJcin and palomtrflirkin he listened 
The following examples will illustrate the differences in meaning of 
the parallel forms: 
letvu, teivu to walk 
/ forms: 
ga'fnga'iiotai'pti, nilei'vuqinet they traveled through every country 

17.9 
gamqa-vairqi'pti, nilei'vuqin he traveled to every being 18.5 
nutefs'qdJc pagtaHcoi'pil nilei'vuqin he traveled through theclefc 

of the ground 22.6 
yei'velqai Jcu'lilcti, ralai 'vififloi an orphan child shall (from now on! 

travel alone 24.10 
Jceimi'tild lei'vuJc ra v nutqaiti gefild to traveling shaman snail 

things must be given 25.9 
(f&mna'n atda'ta lei'wukin mi'ilhir ' give you the means of trav- 
eling secretly 93.4 
atla'ta qdlei'wui* walk about in secret! 93.5 
notai'pH lei'wulit ht'ninet he saw them walking about in the coub- 

try 113.11 
ia'm nilei'vuihu-l-<iir why don't thou wander about (all the time!' 
87.18 
6 forms: 
lavtiikina'ta lei'wntkui* he walked (for a little while) on the beat 

8.6 
Icita'm midei'vuikud'lc let me go 79.27; 80.10 
qlalvl ptiki'rgi' teiwdkvlm a man arrived walking 86.26 
irga'tilc etei'vutkukd mi'tyd'k tomorrow not walking let me bel 

i. e., tomorrow I shall not go 87.9 
ndme dei'vutlcui* again he went 87.25; 88.1 
ne'me bvei 'vutkurkin again he was going (for a short while a^ 
once only) 88.7 
$122 
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luwi (initial), Ivi (medial); bwwi (initial), bvi (medial) to cut 
I forms: 

gdeu'tilvilin the head was cut off 86.7 
6 forms: 

netvitkui'vua'n they cut it off 27.3 

nine'&viqin, nine'nuqin he cut it and ate it 43.10 (see also 72.18) 

nidvi'tlcurlcm r#w he was cutting the whale (when the other 

arrived 46.10) 
IMaHhtthm getvi'lin he cut the eye 106.19 
gmongti Iwwi'nin he cut it in the middle 109.33 
Tcile (initial), rhle (medial); hd (initial), rkide (medial) to follow 
cfqa'-rkila difficult to be pursued 17.6 
hleu' milva'wkwa'n I should not be able to follow 17.5 
Jeila'wlc? she followed 31.2 (here a single act) 
lulefnin he gave pursuit to him 57.8 
6 form: 

1tibavjba!ty& he ran off quickly 57.5 
Tcipl (initial), rkipl (medial); Jcipd (initial), rkipt (medial) to strike 
I forms: 
Tci'plinin Hm leu' tile he struck it on the head (as he was accustomed 

to do) 110.26 
ga'rlciplilSn he struck her (until she let go) 31.4 
6 forms: 
s'niJcit Icipli'ikonin suddenly he struck it 35.11 
nineninnuteu'qin etti-Jupd&wa he makes it swollen by striking 

with sticks 48.10 
n&narkipteu'qin he gave it a push 53.5 
lilep (initial), Lep (medial); bilep (initial), 6ep (medial) 
I forms: 
lile'pqi* she looked up 7.6; 79.11; see also 107.14 
q&Lefpgi' look up! 79.11; see also 107.14 
lile'p&rkinlhe looks'on 

6 form: 

tidJpgi* they looked about 86.22 

rtbibdurkin he inspects 
talaiwu, tataivm to strike 

nitalai'vruqin they strike him 59.7 

natatai'wuan they struck him once 59.5 
pli, pdi to finish 

uwi'le pl/ikurkm his body becomes ready 

tum'Tt-i-pti'tkurkin I become ready-bodies, i. e., grown up 
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•Iqiu verbal suffix expressing requested action; -s'qiu verbal suffix 

expressing single action 
I form: 

nitulJlqiuqinet they would come to steal 13.4 
6 (*•) forms: 

ganto'8'qiuten be rushed out 57.11 

qaniggeu8'qi'wkuiki go and wake them up at once 56.3 

-llku AMONG A NUMBER; -dlku INSIDE 

I form: 

utti'lilcu among the trees 
6 forms: 
pWkiliku in a boot 43.4 
vms'qU'mdilcu in the darkness 34.5 
~qal, -qat by the side of 

ragro'lminqal from the rear side of the house 51.10 
gmiJcqa'6 by thy side 9.3 
-Iqatii ~8'qan top l 
I form: 
Tcoivi'lqan top of glacier 91.16 

6 form: 

qi'this'q&n surface of lake 144.3 

nuUs'qdn surface of ground 98.24 
mel-, met like to 
I form: 

mel-uvxP'qui it seems my husband 49.9 

6 forms: 
met-cP'qalpe somewhat quick 45.10 
mab-ito'pU somewhat a little better 135.7 
A number of nouns show generally the I forms, but have in cases 
when parts of the object or special forms of the object are named 
i forms. 

y&lidhrn tongue 40.10 yUftkithm tip of tongue 40.4 

rilhin fingers nthfikin finger-tips 

(qlik) man qddikr'dheda the man trans- 

formed (similar to a man) * 
u'nd thongseal uneli!bhin thong of thongseai 

skin 102.13, 30 
m&mil seal m&mit&thin thong of seal skin 

134.31 

'8ee ateo-tyd* abounding in (|104.39). 

• See Pohttoattons of the Jeiop North Pacific Expedition, Vol. VII, p. 449. 
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muLi blood 



Also: 



(/amo&tpiUn full of dried blood 
68.2 



ttfkirqin disease 133.7 
WbB cold 



tsl sick 
Wlm winter 

To this group may be added, as also differing in regard to the spe- 
cific character of the term: 



IvPrkm he sees 

Ute'lhin mitten # 

Hqliq egg 

vUQ'llnn ear 

vilu'ptirkin he marks the ear 
(of the reindeer) 



l\t-tu'mqin or luf-tu'mgm old 
acquaintance (-"seeing com- 
panion) 

(i-mingi'Linm glove ( = mitten 
hand) 

liqi'-ttrm egg-shell (=* egg- 
bone) 

vilu'-ttim or vibu'-ttim auricu- 
lar bone 

evidu'ptilci (reindeer) without 
ear-mark 



Attention may also be called to the relation between the nominal 
endings -thin and -Ihm, which have been treated in §§52, 53, and which 
may also be considered from this point of view, -Ihin being used in 
nouns with indefinite meaning, -thin in those indicating particular 
representation of the class of object. 

In other cases the forms in I and 6, while related, do not differ in 
their more or less specific character, but in other ways: 



qvliU/erkin he cries 

gemU/lin it is broken 
ilmi'lin Wkfntt the whole day 

aflqa'h-ra'mkin maritime peo- 
ple 



li'flilin the hearty one, avenger 
(from U'fUifl heart, lifiile'er- 
fan he avenges) 

§§ 128-124. Numerals 



qukilderkm he shouts, makes a 
noise 

qemtetkulin broken to pieces 

&mi'6i-6o'fl&t or Umi't-d'to'lUt 
a long time 

aflqa'di-ra'mkm reindeer-breed- 
ers who come in summer to 
the seashore 

tifuterfan he yearns for some- 
thing 



§ 123. Introductory Remarks 

The system of numbers is derived from manual concepts. Even 

the expression to count really means to finger (Chukcbee ri'lhirkm y 

Kor. Earn. yi\fufkin^ he counts [from stem r/ZA-, Kor. Kam. yilfl, fin- 
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obr]). In a number of cases the relations between the numerals &od 
manual concepts can easily be given. 

Kor. Kam. 

mi'uf&n five 



Cbokchee 

mi'Lif&n 



qon'afliftkfai qonya'aliflin nine 



mmgt'ikH 



miruji'tbfai ten 



From item 

minq hand (con- 
tracted from the 
absolute form 
mingi' Lillin) 
am-fiiro'oikdn eight am-hiro'leen jrsr 

THE THIRD (i. C, 

of the second 
hand) 
qon-ya'abi (Kor. 
Kam. qon-yafwoa 
probably one be- 
hind i. e., onefii- 
ger left over) 

BELONGING TO THE 

hands, refers evi- 
dently to the com- 
pletion of the 
count on two 
hands 

hilhi'nten fifteen may be derived 

from stem giika'lh 
foot, referring to 
the five toes of 
the first foot, 
added to the ten 
fingers 
qhk twenty a man, refers to all 

the fingers and 
toes. The form 
qlik is obsolete h 
both languages. 

Larger numbers are composed with qli'kkin or with the ordinary 
modern word qla'ul (Kor. Kam. qla'wttl) man. 

The term qlig-qli'kkit or qli'Tckin qla'ul pour hundred is the high- 
est term of the older Chukchee numeration. Every number higher 
than four hundred is called giyeu'-tefgin limit of knowledge. Ib 
modern times this term, under Russian influence, has been applied 
to express the idea of one thousand. This recalls the old Russian 
term for ten thousand nia (Greek fiibptac), which literally signifies 

DARKNESS. 
{123 
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In Chukchee, 11, 12, 18, etc., contain the particle pa'rol (also pro- 
nounced pa' rod) besides. This element, however, may be omitted. 
It is not used in Koryak. The numbers 9, 14, 19, 99, are negative 
verbal forms containing the negative prefix and suffix f — Icilm (see 

§ 11*, 4). 

ammgiikau'Jc&l2n not being the tenth 
akillunkau'lc&l&n not being the fifteenth, etc. 
When used as nouns, all numerals may take post-positions. When 
numerals stand with nouns with post-positions, they form compounds 
with the nouns for which the stems without affixes are used. 

mingit-lcaiytela tadifii-pli'ikea'k I pay my debt with ten rubles 
paper money (mingit ten; lcal&tol scratched one; -a instru- 
mental; t- 1; adifi debt; plitTeo to finish) 
Numerals are also compounded with personal pronouns. 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. 

flire-mu'ri lii'ye-mu'yi we two 

fllro'-mgrf fiiyo'-mu'yu we three 

fii're-tu'ri fti'ye-tu'yi ye two 

ftirdrqeri ftiydthei'U they two 

Numeral adverbs are formed with the suffix, -if, -6d (Kor. Kam. -to) 
(see § 112, 81), from the stems of the cardinal numbers, except qunf'td 
once (Kor. qu'wad Kor. 53.2), which is derived from gun single. 

filra'fa giwi'Tcvnek on passing the year a fourth time 12.8 

Distributives are formed with the suffix -yut; (Kor. Kam. -yut 
[dual],-^u't0£f/ [pi.], see § 112, 80), from the stems of the cardinal 
numbers. In Chukchee they have also the prefix fm- just (§ 113, 7). 

Ordinals are expressed by the verbalized numerals, except one. 
flireqefurkin (Kor. Kam. ftiyeqi'wikiri) he is double, he is the 
second 

Collective forms are derived from the numerals with the suffix, 
-nlffl (Kor. Kam. -laH) (see § 124, p. 841). 

The Kamchadal numerals have almost been lost, and their place 
has been taken by Russian numerals. Only the first four numer- 
als are still in use, side by side with their Russian equivalents. 
The word lundjm he counts is also derived from the stem lyx 

finger (absolute form liixlyxd). 
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Numerals 


Cardinal 


Itetattre 


1 


fc&n'A 


gun 


2 


Jcasx, ka'cix 


ntd 


3 


iok 


iol 


4 


tak 


ial 



Ordinal 

nJUHliin 
to'laha 
la'laha 

Jca'cix Tccxo^n two dogs 
lca'cxa'n 7/ f Z two mittens 
do'Jca'n Jecoso'n three dogs 

Kamchadal qun may be compared with Kor. Kam. gun swGLt 
Kamchadal dot may be compared with Kor. Earn, filyo'x thbil 
Kamchadal iok may be compared with Kor. Paren ftlyatz foul 
(perhaps from an older form filia'x) 

i 124. Cardinal Nunibers and Other Derivative* 



1 


Chukchee Koryak Kamenskoye 

BnnJn', BnnJ- xnna'n 
n'defn 


Koryak Paren 


2 
3 
4 
5 


fii'rdq fli'yax 
Mro'q filyo'x 
filra'q fia'yax 
mi'Lifiin mi'^iflen 


fiitax 
filyo'x 
fiiya'x 
mi'Liflen 



6 snna'n mi'Lifttn Knna'n-mi'f,iflen 

7 ftfra'-mi'Liftin fla'a-mi'f,iflen 

8 am-fiiro'otkin fllyo'-mi'ziflen 

Iqon'a'tifikdn 
amingiikau'Jcit- qonya' alifim 
ten 

10 mingi'tlcin ming/tim 

11 mingi'tilc sn- mingi'tik snna'n 

ne'n' pa'rol 

12 minqi'tik fii'ra mtngi'tik fli'yax 

pafrol 

13 minqi'tik filro' minqi'tik filyo'x 

pa'rol 
(mingi'tiJc fUra! 

pa'rol mmgi'tiTc fia'yax 

akilhinkaukt- r 
ten 
15 Jcilhi'nJcin mmgi'tikmi'f.ifien 

§124 
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Chukchee. 

Icilhi'nikEnndn ' 
pa'rol 
Jcilhi'mJc fllra' 

pa'rol 
dtkkeu'lc&lin 
qli'JcJcin 
qli'lckik Ennefn 

pa'rol 
qli'Tckig mingi'- 
iken pa'rol 

40 fli'raq-qli'lcJcin 



16 



19 

20 
21 

30 



Koryak Kameoakoye. 

mingi'tik mtna'n mi 9 - 
f,iflen 

mingi'tik qonya'aiiflm 
qhTc 



[qh'kik mmgi'tien 
[fliyo'x mi'ngitu 



50 fli'raq-qli'kkig 
mingi' tk%n 
pa'rol 

60 ftiro'q-qlefkk&i 



80 fllra'q-qWlkfri 



100 miLinqWkk&n, 



[fii'yax qh'Jcit 



[ fla'yax mi'ngitu 
fii'yax qli'kit Jn'Jci 

mmgi'tien 
mi'Liflen mi'ngitu 
fliyo'x qh'ku 
snna'n miLiflen mi'n- 
gitu 
fla'yax qh'ku 
fliyo'x mi'Liflen mi'n- 
gitu 
99 amiuflqlikkau' - 
Tc&Uii 

imifjflen qliku 
[mmgi'tien mi'ngitu 
200 mingitqUUkktoi mmgi'tien qh'lcu 
400 qlig-qli'kkin qhk-qh'ku 

Numerals are verbalized by the suffix -eu (Kor. Kam. -aw, -(i)w). 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. 

flireqefurkin fliyeqivnkm he is double, he is the 

second 

fllroqa'urkm fllyoqa'wekm he is threefold, he is 

the third 

-nZgil (Kor. Kam. -lafl) with numerals form collective terms. 

Chukchee Kor. Kam. 



snnefnlffl 
flirefnlffl 
fllrg'nlafl 
fllra'nlafl 



snna'nlafl 
fliya'qlcM 
fliyo'qlafl 
naya'qlafi 



a single one 
two together 
three together 
four together 
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§ 126-131. Adverbs. 

{ 125. MODAL ADVERBS. 

Modal adverbs are formed by means of the inclusive affix 
n(i)-eu, (Kor. Kam. n(i)-au) (see p. 810.) These forms are parallel 
to the adjective form n(i)-qin (see § 49). 

nime 'leu well (Kor. Kam. nima'lau) stem Ch.mel (Kor. Earn mat) 
nime'leu qatva'i be kind (to us) ! a common form of prayer. 
nimei'fteu ga'tvtilin a*'Um he made a great promise, a dog 101.21 
nH'mkeu H'wkvw ni'ndqin the nights passed (there) became 
many 108.8 (Jci'wkiw is sing.; n&'mkeu adverb). 

These forms however are not used very frequently, especially in 
Koryak. In most cases they are replaced by adverbial composition 
(see§ 119, p. 832). 

Kamchadal -q designates adverbs. 

omq deeply (adjective o'mlax deep) 
meftaq far (adjective me'dalax distant) 
Icli'jhiq shallowly (adjective lcli'jhilax shallow) 

Note. — I have found a few forms in Kamchadal which corre- 
spond to Koryak forms: 

n'mi'ta (Kor. Kam. rtmi'tau) warily (adjective n'mttqin) 
nu'ra* far. 

Other adverbs of modality are derived from verbal stems in an 
irregular manner. 

a'tqtuma (Kor. Kam. aidifiau regular) badly R 62.72 (stem a'qa, 

Kor. Kam. a'qa; adjective form e'tqin, Kor. Kam. a't&ifi) 
me'dEn'Jci (med<mel good; sn'lci there) well 67.22 

me'6im'hi-wa1-i-iim I am a fairly good one 114.34. Here mtt 
does not assume ablaut (see p. 763) 
me'rinfe slowly (stem-n^; adjective form m'nNiqin slow) 
A number of synthetical bases are used as adverbs, either without 
any change or mostly with added -i r qi,-aJci,-Ui which are locative and 
and allative suffixes (see § 95). The same bases are used also with 
va'lin (Kor. Kam. i'tala'n), (see § 76). 

As adverbs they always have the ablaut, those without suffix as 
as well as those with the suffix -i,-ji, although the locative generally 
is used without ablaut. 

Adverbs without suffixes are — 
o'ra openly 121.30; stem wf (Kor. Kam. o'yaft) (see p. 862.) 
oma'ka (Kor. Kam. oma'lca Kor. 61.2) together; stem um(k$ 
J125 
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yl'ta in readiness 105.20, slowly 64.17 stem yjfe 

a'lva (Kor. Kam. a'lyaft) wrongly, go awayl Kor. 37.5 stem flvf 

(Kor. Kam. diva) 

With suffix -£/, -qi 

ti'Jei of cylindrical form; stem tile. 

Jcovlo'qi (Kor. Kam. lco'lofl) round; stem Jeuwl. 

a'rkibi (Kor. Kam. ayJcida) aslant, stem arhi (Kor. Kam. ayhd) 

a'rkidi qata'e (Kor. Kam. ay'hta qata'wafl) more aslant 1 

vi'ti truly 120.24 (vi'ti 107.8); stem vtih 

vi'tirt straight (irregular) ; stem vith (adjective form nuwi'th&qiri) 

qi'mo without my knowledge; c/e'mu 103.5 (Kor. Kam. a'mu 

Kor. 55.3). This form is designative; stem -(t)him not to 

know. 
rath&ma'un without my knowledge 11.9. The affix rj fu is 

causative. 
giwi'ti without my knowledge 120.37; stem -(t)hiu not to know; 

allative. 
pulJtirra'Jci flatly; stem pilhim 

apaqa'u(1i) (Kor. Kam. apaqa'di) face downward; stem apaqau. 
pi'tvi, pitfoa'Tci double; stem pgtv 
i'mpHfJi), impa'lci downcast; stem imp 
ti'mla, timla'lci close to; stem tfrrU 
yi'6hi(fl), yitha'lci uninterrupted, stem yiih 

and several others. 

Those with the suffix -eti, -qti express a diminished intensity of 
the adverbial term: 

ieuti'ti somewhat low; stem Hut 
qai&qti somewhat lazy; stem qdLi 
yergt'ti somewhat foolish; stem yurg l 
qhvrigti somewhat hasty; stem qiwri 
taiii'ti somewhat better; stem tefl 

All these forms combined with -va'lm (Kor. Kam i'talan) are com- 
monly used to express the absolute form of the adjective. 

In Chukchee some of these adverbs may form with the prefix 
WfJci quite (§ 113, 4) a kind of superlative. 

tirik-a'tqeuma quite badly 
tifik-a*'qtilpe with great hurry 
tiriki-me'rinfe quite slowly 

1 See also yorpitu-toa'liChin a foolish one 66.3. 
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Some others may form diminutives, as — 
Jcitkinn-u'qdi very little 118.6 
qaiaqan'e'qai a trifle more 106.6. 
di'mdeq&i very near 100.15 
vi'n'vsqdi very cautiously 106.16. 

i 126. LOCATIVE ADVERBS. 

For demonstrative adverbs see § 57. 



Chukchee. 



Koryak K&m, 



li'mtM 103.9 near 

ya'a 113.20 far_ >. 

ya'a/, ya'air 119.29 In the rear 

atto'ol in the front, earlier; atio'ota 8.7 in the front, down the coast 

yirgo'l 68.35; glTyo'gla 123.7 above 

iu'tit below 

i'ttfa-luiai'pu from below 131.5 

tnro' on the right hand 

fia'iMnkt, flatihye'rrki; stem flatfi.on the left side 

TO'tMnki 52.11; stem rot A 1 , on the other shore 

Ha'rytn; stem fla'rgi n outside 

o'nmi inside 

onmitEkoVpH from within 69.9. 

e'mi where (is it) 81.16 

tt£a,l'itaq near the surface 

Vila nttva'nat if they had remained on the surface 68.27 

ro'nau straight ahead 

I'mla close by 

fla'ttdon both sides, on all sides 129.24 

nma'pi farther on, beyond. 

a'thud side by side 

em-nu'ftki Inland 112.6 

to&'rri on the back 

ya'pna in the presence 

riapnau'ki (n-yagna-u-ki; ri—u causative) opposite to 100.28 

kamle'll around 

amr-lipa'nli back to back 

ye'tir half-way 109.1 

rintrt* askance 

wolva'ki across; stem wulv. 

tuliti'li lengthwise 

&*& along 

qa'ti t tfa'da close to (see § 100.26) 

ai'gtpH. windward 111.10 (jty odor coming with the wind; -ipH ablative) 



M'mik 
ya'wak 
ya'tcil 
atta"yol Kor. 39.7 

Vwttl 

my a* 

fiatii 
yotfa'ti; stem yoH 
jla'rkln Kor. 64.8 
aninka'tlku Kor. 60.9 



(K. K. yo'nai 

miy 

(K. K. U'mla, Kamchidil 

ti'mal) 
pa'lflil Ker, 58 2 
yimai'tl 
a't&lta 
am-nuAik 
urfl'w/ft Kor. 30.3 



mal-volvetl, vdMU 
cu'lttlii 



Most of these may form compounds with nominal and verbal 
stems, or with the locative of the noun. 



» The form roihl'il to the other shore 30.11 suggests a nominal stem. 
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nuwdvinana'tvaqin across sitting was carried 145.3 (n(u) — gin 

nominalizing prefix; vndv across; inefle to sit on a sledge; tva 

to be) 
g&mtigga' gna in my presence 
hiUt&'l-va'lm of elongated shape 91.15 
ya'rau4iha'rdiriqa£-va'lin to the houses from the other side 

being 11.7 
Wrki-irgo'l at sunrise 104.16 
va'am-girgogda'gti up river 119.14 
IcamU'h -ya'rak around the tent 104.20 
yoro'wti kamle'li sleeping room all around 12.10 (yoro'wti al- 

lative) 
ve'emik va'& qa'ia he lived close to the river 122.8 
Nota'rmifiqada close to Nota'rmefi 121.10 ' 



5 127. 

Kor. Kam. 

ti'ta Kor. 27.7 
e'dJci Kor. 39.2 



Chukchee 

ti'te 

tfn-lci 

Eii'flite'q 

lii!m?lal%.l 

pi'ticd-lumfta 

ya'net 43.9 

yep 

te'le 7.1 

tdenye'p 112.20 ankiyep 

tite'ep titoo'n 



gi'nmil 83.19 
gmrruye'p 



Temporal Adverbs. 

Kamchadal 

ite 
Jcnatfi, flur 



g&'mlafl Kor. 84.11 tefnax 



ya'not 
ye'ppe 



ai'give Kor. 78.26 a'tinllc 



qlanlc 



j git 21.1; 36.9 a'lhi Kor. 30.9 nfn 

ai'vB " ~~ 

aivEnd'a'p 

(piVMfc-yip) 

aigo'on 

aigoond'a'p 

(pigoon-ygp) 

irga'tik 

lutu'r 

Tcituje'p 

(kitur-yfp) 



miti'w Kor. 21.8 a'jujlc 
vo'tm-ai'flun i'xiUu 



when 

then 

of late 

again 

double again, i.e. 

the third time 
at first 
still 

in olden times 
long ago 
from what time 

on, after a long 

time Kor. 57.5 
recently 
from recent time 

on 
now, at present 
yesterday 
from yesterday 

on 
lately 
from late times 

on 
to-morrow 
last year 
from last year on 
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Chuckchee Kor. Kam. 

Jutur-fto'on 

yawri'nak ya'wym 

pe'Le 20.2 

pi'ikdr-yawndk 



Kamchadal 
ta£a!n<M\k 



tit 17. 6 
pa'n&na 54.9 

i'ne,t'nenll3.U 
quli'ninek 
aiek 118.20 



panena 
Kor. 15.6 

quli'nikak 

va'yuk Kor. 
21.3 va*'dk 
Kor. 56.5 



fta'tiBTiqad 
qott't-cflo' 
aivs fla'nen- 

qai 
imibibo'fiM 



qole'-alo' 
aigiv-ai'qi- 

vetfia 
a'mflud, Kor. 

53.1, a'wun 
a'mflut Kor. 

54.5 



a'mlcinido 112.8 
{e'mkin every) 

do probably 
analogous 
to 6f nu- 
meral ad- 
verbial ; 
a suffix) 



ai'ftum Kor. 

61.1 
a'mliifl 



qyli'4hi'w%Tc 

6iq-etuwd'k 44.4 



wtif'tku 



yu'laq Kor. 

16.2; 64.10 
vrifi't&u Kor. 

31.2; 41.2; 

47.9; 80.2 
wo 9 'tvafl Kor. 

96.8 



Jcondpol 



many a year ago 

next year 

soon 

the year after 

next 
beforejthis 
another time 

early 

afterwards 



lday after to-mor- 
J row 

day before yes- 
terday 

always 



all the time 



long ago 

after that Kor. 

n 

in future years 
all at once 

(6iq see } 

113.13) 
for a long time 



just then 
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Chuckchee Kor. Kam. Kamohadal 

un*'tJcu itu*'pil after a while (see 

ito'pd Ch.) 

akila t '6 Kor. just now 

27.4; 28.3 

ahila t 't Kor. 

27.5 



vt'tha-qo'nom just now 

Kor. 56.10 

file' Kor. 14.11 for a while 

qom Kor. 70.14 after a while 

qu'lin Kor. 60.2 afterwards 

flmvo'q Kor. 13.5 many a time 

A number of these are adverbial phrases: 

gtdi'ninek at something else (from qul\ some, ni'Teek see p. 731). 
qott't-a*lo' another day 
rmi6i6o'ftet all days 
irga'ulc on to-morrow, etc. 

Other adverbial terms are derived by means of post-positions from 
the forms here given. 

irgat&ti towards to-morrow 
irga^hupti from to-morrow 

Others, like liimfta again, yanQt at first, do not take post-positions. 
Seasons of the year, sections of the day and night are expressed 
by the locative — 

vmlq&tvi'Tc in the evening time 120.3 (wu'lq darkness -tvi to at- 
tain a certain quality $110, 68) 
Wle'fiki in the winter 51.1 (stem Wlefl) 
irgiro'Jc at dawn (jr</ dawn; -ru: phenomena of nature (}110, 71) 

Following are some examples of their use. 

yep still 

yep wu'Jcwu ya'rafii na'qam but the tent was still stone 107.11 
yep irqiro'lca while (the day) was not yet dawning 56.8 
mi'iilcri re'lqu va'ma yep while he is still in the inner room 135.15 
tden-ye'p in olden times 61.5 
tder^ye'pTcin belonging to olden times 61.5 
yep e'6hi not yet 
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ql'nmllkin lately 

e'nmen lu'ur gi'nmilkin ro'o then there was the one who had 

lately been eaten 35.9 
me'mElqai gi'nmilkin sni'n timyo' yarro'nin the seal he had lately 

killed, he put in his bosom 43.8 
gi'nmilkin l&'o the one recently seen 104.8- 
pe'nin(e) as before 

pe'nin nima'yxnqanadhm of large size as before 20.5 

pe'nin sm'n i'gitkin lu*'lqtil it was his face as before 77,14 

pe'nin tautawa'tilm as before he barked 104.13 

peninei'-git lei'wuM,-git from olden times on thou art travelling 

133.12 
pa'nina rdeuUwe'urkm will you as before do wrong? 20.12-21.1 
pa'n&na niJutima'tqen he was as before extending his hands 47.8 
q&n've'r e'nmen irga'tik pa'nina vruiqatvi'i* at this time then in 

the morning it became as before dark 54.9 
go'onqan panina'gti geriUte'td, that to the former (place) is carried 

133.2 
Koryak: 

assa'lcin pa'nin gay&'olen the one of the other day (who) 
before had found him Kor. 52.6 

pa'nena . . . ga'npilen another time he stuffed it in Kor. 15.6 

qa'wun pani'ta mi'kinaJc nayamata'ge though some time thou 
wilt marry some one Kor. 78.17 

pa'ninau vada'pgi&Tiu . . . the scars of former times Kcr. 86.1 

9tt FORMERLY 

a'msn dit g&mu'w-di'mguta a'qa'-rlcila genel-i-tim before this, in 

my own mind, I have become one wno can hardly be pursued 

17.6 
snqa'n ui'iid dit etle'nkalin that one formerly had no spirits 60.1 
Ht vai Jce'ls sddaTca'ta nilei'vmqin formerly there ke'he wandered 

outside 61.6 
qaHo'qum dit lcime'lc me'dsn'ku-wa'l-eurn in truth formerly I was 

a fairly good one 114.34 
dit Urn wuikekinei'-g&m formerly I belonged to this place 97.10 
guiwele'Li'n dit one who had formerly had evil charms 50.11 
dit mitu'ren'miJc Hi ge'nu fii'rxl-mu'ri before we were born to 

father, we two R44.2-3 
The following example seems to refer to the future: 
dit Eiigiqai' (f&pti, ta'aH e'un ui'fta after some time they passed by 

the father's place and (there was) nothing 109.34-35 
tele in olden times 

te'le e'nmen . . . ndq&idi'tqinet in olden times, then they were 

at war 7.1 
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pe'Le soon 

naqa'm pe'Le n&mqitvi'qin but soon it decreased in size 20.2 

pe'Le neu"ttm topa'whv& soon the bitch was 104,7 
a'Shi va'n this time 

adhi va'n qo'npU mala'ti this time it grew much better Kor. 

20.5-6 
e'dhirvan ti'nmin this time I killed her (Lesna) Kor. 97.13 
adhi va'n qaye'm this time not Kor. 54.3 (see also Kor. 20.5; 

54.3) 
a'$hi just now (i. e. before a little while) 

a'dhi ni'vMrgi qanga'tvyfan now you said, " it burns" Kor 30.9 
adhi'kin nenenaye'yerget wert thou looking for it just now? 

Kor. 49.8-9 
alMWivrai'ndka now do not cry! Kor. 60.7 
See also Kor. 68.13 

§128. Miscellaneous Adverbs and Conjunctions, Ctakchee. 

On the following pages I give a list of adverbs and conjunctions 
without attempting to differentiate between the two groups. The 
meaning of many of the adverbail or connective particles is so un- 
certain that a division seems hardly possible. Many of them have 
such nice shades of meaning that they can not be rendered ade- 
quately in English. 

The use of such particles is much more extended in Chukchee 
than in Koryak. In Kamchadal most of the particles, particularly 
most conjunctions have been lost and replaced by Russian loan- 
words. 

The particles occur frequently in groups as will be seen for in- 
stance in the use of Urn, ELo'n, a'msn, etc. Some are always post- 
positional and tend to unite phonetically with the word they modify 
(see examples under urn) 

Urn, lm 9 -m an emphatic adverb. It is always postpositional 
and seems to emphasize the word to which it is attached 
Following nouns: 
snfa'q ne'us'qat Um . . . qanra' qtaten then the woman . . . 

took it home 28.5-6 
pinyo'lhm Urn nlete'tyi' the hearth blazed up 32.3 
w&'rgirgm Um vai ge'pTciLin the noise reached there 32.13 
mpina'dhm Hm BLi'gin (fefte'iv&nd the old father and his wife 33.9 

3046°— Bull. 40, pt. 2—12 54 § 128 
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snqa'n s'n'lci erre'6 fle'us'qdt, . . . qora'JcUm uw&'qud there wis 
only she the woman, . . . with the reindeer (was) the hus- 
band 51.9-10 

uwd s 'qu6ita Urn by the husband 39.6 

yorou'ti Urn to the sleeping room 39.10 
Following pronouns : 

wo'tqan Um vai this one here 45.12 

snqa'n Um vi'n'vi te'rgilm this one who was weeping secretly 49.1 

gUmna'n Um I 137.1 
Following verbs: 

teqe'lignin im a'mi she made a cap too 28.8 

ye'tti-m vai she came there 29.13 

qapleta't Hm qora'fli the reindeer fell down 51.6 

guq, gemi'8'qtilin tint, a'ni it is deep! 53.1 

mmpila'a'n Urn let us leave it 53.1 
The emphatic Hm appears frequently in combination with other 
particles. Examples of these will be found on the following pages. 
I'mi also, furthermore, 

i'mi am-viyi'irgd gi'Thin naranaufto'lim furthermore, by only 
breathing on the skin, he shall be cured 24.4-5 

i'git i'mi yei'vdq&i hi'lilcd ralai'vififloi furthermore, from now 
on an orphan child may travel alone 24.10 

imi fiouflou'lift in e'Le wu'iku epJci'rkalin g H'nurk not even a 
hair here would reach me 93.6 

i'gir i'mi Nota's'qa-Va'irgm naraiaaro'fiilioiiin from now on, 
furthermore, the Ground-Beings shall be given sacrifices 25.1-2 

Bnqa'at gei'lqduet I'mifl they also were sleeping 55.2 
ina'n exhortative particle 

pu'ru ina'n wo'tqan va'ls mi'ilhir in exchange let me give thee 
this knife 15.12 (see also 93.30; 103.31; 104.3) 

ina'n am-iaaro'fta q&Ui'griki no'ta-mla'irgrOcon only with sacri- 
fices provide the ground-crevices 24.1-2 

le'uti-tEf,e'n ina'n nanwa'qoa'n let the head-sufferer be seated! 
45.11 

In the following example ina'n appears with the future: 

ina'n tre'etyd* mei-a''qalpe I shall come quickly 45.9-10 

The following are probably derived from the demonstrative 
stem sn- 
E'nlklt all at once 

na'qam s'nJcit poi'ga mti'npUqin Um but all at once they struck 
him with a spear 36.2 
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In most cases s'nikit appears in coordinate clauses and may be 
translated as soon as 

e'nmen E'nikit rilu'tku then all at once he moved 16.5 

s'nikit uwi'k kipdi'tkenin (as soon as) he struck the body (i. e. 

himself) 35.11 
s'nikit Hm naramaJta' git (as soon as) they will take thee 36.9-10 
E'nilcit gai'mi'dm nigite'&'n (as soon as) they looked upon the 

wealth 107.16 
s'nikit redipe'tya' (as soon as) you will be submerged 114.22 
E'nikit ne'rgid'n ilule'tyi* as soon as he was loose he stirred 102.25 
s'nikim gite'nin ... as soon as he looked on it 23.9 
Enna'nl in like manner 
Enfa'q then (see under e'nmen) 
Enqana'ta therefore (instrumental of snqa'n, by that) 

Enqana'ta s'nqu tilgi'rkinU therefore I gave them up R46.39 
Enqana'ta flo'6-e-tim gene'l-i-Jlm therefore I become poor R45.28 
gaflo'troey-gUm Enqana'ta qo'n'pu therefore I became quite poor 

R45.28 
snqana'ta ilva'^neta'gti titiggi'fiirkin therefore I wish for the 

wild reindeer country R46.52 
Enqana'ta dauduwa'^ra'mkidha a tf ttm niggi'pqin therefore the 
reindeer breeding people keep dogs R53.31 
Bn m ke'mlr, Efrqe'mir, Errke'mir e'ur moreover (see also 
a&hi'mira) 

sn'qe'mir e'ur a € qa'-ra'mkithm ya*'rat moreover, they are very 
bad people R 53.20-21 
Bffqam then (see under e'nmen) 
Etvflata'l this TIME. 

En'flata'lUm li'iti'Thi -gir from now on I shall know thee 93.21 

En'fiatal snqa'n ru'nin this time she ate 90.6 

sn'ftata'l afiqafiqadagti . . . n'ntminet this time she threw them 

seaward 49.6 
sn'ftata'l kirvete'ru qinetei'kitik from now on jostle me! (literally 

with elbow jostling do me) 61.3 
sn'ftata'l Um revi e 'ntik this time (if you do so) you will die 64.19 
sn'fiata'l Urn qalMqami'tvatik of that you may eat your fill 65.31 
sn'fUUa'l Urn qa's'qtide'wkwi* this time he did it in earnest 83.20 
sn'fUUa'l Urn lur-ora'wif^an this time they were real people 84.29 
sn'fUUa'l Urn i'ppe gina'n i'me rtt e 'nut em-ginfi'ta nine'nti-git 

this time evidently you for everything lie in ambush 93.20 
sn'fUUa'l Urn na'nmirkin-&-git this time he will kill you 114.32 
sn'fUUa'l snqa'n irrettigm this time it is ended R4.50 
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'nkri gratis 
BwfLi'n* thus 

nignopitva'qin sn'fli'n' iri'diku he remained crouching thus in 

his coat 7.4 
sn'fli'w Um nan mpiu'riqin thus that one plunged along 8.11-12 
qagno'pgfr . . . swni'n' crouch down thus 32.4 
t'Lt sn'ni'n 9 va'la inenu'ktilirmuri not of [thus being] such we 

eat 34.9-35.1 
Also 9.4; 15.4; 90.1, 10; 94.1; 95.34; 105.17 
En flu thus 

s'n-nvrwa'l-i-git such a one art thou 70.25 
m'flu-wa'li-te'ri such are you 106.28 
B'nflot thus 

ni'wkw&'n s'wnot they spoke thus 78.4 
H'wkw&k E'nflot I say thus 15.8 
ELO'n emphatic particle 
gik elo'u oh! 10.1 

blo'ti gmni'ku nely&'t now they became (our) game 12.2 
gik, e'nmen nipe'&H. elo'ii re'mkm tumge'wkwi* oh, they landed. 

Now the people became friendly 14.1 
BLo'n Bn'nu'-wa'li-git such a one art thou 21.11 
BLo'n mirrr'wTcut-Kit let us bind thee 23.8 
ia'm BLo'n ten'fie'urkm why doest thou laugh? 30.3 
BLo'n nara'nmUgit they will kill thee 37.10 
BLo'n vai tryi'lirkmA-git this one I give thee 104.1 
elo'u gma'n elo'u PiU'yn4-git thou art Rheum 103.21 
i'gii Um elo'u but now! 123.18 
Here belongs also — 
e'miLon somewhere 97.23 ; 121.1 ( < emi-ELo'n) 
e'miLouai'nm (augmentative of e'miLon) 43.6 
awe'tuwaq suddenly, at once 

awe'tuwaq iwkwi'tyi* suddenly he left R 13.27 
yilg-awe'tuwaq naus'qati'yilin orgU'ikmi kenema'nnen at once 
he tied the girl to the sledge R 13.23 
a'msn ftm ELo'n expresses displeasure, somewhat like German 
"aber doch" without disjunctive meaning. 
gik, a'msn Um elo'u notas'qa'whve? Oh, the land is near 8.S 

("aber das Land ist doch nahe") 
guq, a'msn Um elo'u di'mquk pUa'arkm oh, some are leaving 8.9. 
guq, a'msn Um elo'u . . . re'mkm qdifiuure'lqra oh, the people 

will come 10.3-4 
guq, a'msn Um elo'u miniwkurkin-i'-git let us tie thee 20.9; 
see also 23.13 
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a'msn Um elo'u &'tqi nintewimin'ge't-i-um I was badly tortured 

by them 21.9 
a'mEn Um elo'u Nota's'qa-Va'irga ini'wkwi* I am told by the 

Ground-Beings 23.11-12 
guq, elo'u Um a'mEn ga'mga-vairgi'pU Umete'whv&'k among 

all beings I could not do it 18.9 
ELo'n Um a'mEn, wotqanai'flm elo'u garaqiiha' Lin that big one> 

what has the bad one done! 31.9 
amsn Um elo'u vx>t uwa t 'qu6itd ai'malc em e € 'lu getei'lcilin this 

husband made the whole carcass into excrement 81.11 
a'mEn Um elo'u ne'us'qiU'V-gir so you are the woman 136.15 
a'mEn seems to introduce an unexpected event — and then unex- 
pectedly — or to introduce an entirely new idea, to which emphasis 
is given 40.4; 41.12. 
a'msn Um e'nmen pinyo'lhin nuurgirgeftqin and then unexpectedly 

the hearth made a noise 32.8 
e'nmen Um, nwa'qut qla'ul a'msn Um nitvetda'q&t wUlh-Vraqaia 

a'mEn Um vai li'i-tefl-evirdlin then the man, the husband, was 

standing there unexpectedly with a little thin fur shirt, unex- 
pectedly really well clothed 33.2 
also 24.1; 29.11; 33.11; 39.3, 4, 5; 38.9, 11; 81.1; 88.8 
am j a' man oh! (another idea) 56.8 
— , a'mEn-! 58.7 
a'msn-Um 8.10; 9.5; 13.10; 9.13; 39.3; 58.5; 65.20; 77.29; 80.25; 

89.9; 93.31; 99.1; 101.2 
a'minam (= amsn-Um 15.10) 

a'msn Um Hot! such a one 98.33 
a'msn Um elo'u 8.8, 9; 10.3; 39.1, 13; 41.6; 64.1; 81.11; elo'u 

Um a'msn 31.9 (see under elo'u) it should not be expected, but 
a'msn Um qartim 16.9; a'msn qarfrn but I will not! 16.1 
a'msn Um naqa'm 39.4; na'qam a'mEn 63.11 ; however 
venli'i Um a'msn 40.7 
a'mi 

tepe'lignin Um a' mi she made a cap too 28.8 
nananaqa' (/liflin Um a'mi gec/qeu'lin the little child awoke 55.3 
telenye'p Um a'mi long ago 61.5-6 

Icirga'm Um a'mi . . . well (if you had found him) 121.4 
a'ni an emphatic particle ( ?) 

e'nmen a'ni q&nu'r qun nute's'q&n then certainly just like ground 

8.6 
e'nmen a'ni gilu'ikvliu then she practised shamanism 39.7 (see 

also 39.8, 9; 40.4; 102.15; 104.35; 105.2, 15; 109.32) 

gedenite'Liu Um a'ni she was startled 29.6-7 
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genpeu'lin am a'nr he became quite decrepit 107.26 
a'ni,geilitlcoi'vulin u'JcJcam so they distributed vessels 14.1 
a'ni f gUu'tkvlin he beat the drum 107.9 
a'ni,getipeifte'lin he continued to sing 102.17 
a'm a'ttau for no particular object 30.4 
a'm qu'num,qanto'i* oh, look here! come out! 81.27 
atau' without purpose; for no particular reason; it does not matter 
atau', Wen re'qdrJcin (you went to no purpose) what is the matter 

with thee? 18.6 
atau', Wnvo (to no purpose, only) in order to be looked at 19.2 

(also 19.6; 23.1; 30.4; 48.12; 125.1,6) 
aia'um m'rgipa'tqin to no purpose was he discussed 15.7 
gH'fikdi'y-gir, a'ttau it is your (own) tattooed face; (you act) to 

no purpose 77.8 
attau' girgo'l-qla'ule nine'ttuiqin for no particular reason he 

takes it for the man above 124.6-7 
guq, attau'-qun o'rgoor yi'taqtttdi'gm just get (your) sledge ready 

105.20 (see also 119.18) 
e, gu'nd, a'ttau oh, well, it does not matter 78.7 
yule, attau' gumi'k oh, it does not matter, with me (sit down) 78.24 
adh&'mlra, a%h&mlra-fl-e'ur moreover (see also m'Jce'mir) 
a'llml disjunctive 

a'limi alo^Tca'gti va'l&JLm although I am invisible 22.10 
a'hmi va'ls ra'qalqal however, there is no need of the knife 57.4 
Jca'lco, a'limi inelu*'lcalinet he has not seen them anyway 70.32 
ya'am tile'lit a'limi lu'ur flan titq&'nninet but it swallowed them 

71.3 
a'limi quvxdo'miirkin Urn ve'ti do obey! 88.10 
a'limi ehe'flilm however, he was a shaman 105.1 
a'limi kamagra'flnoi he really gave a start 101.16-17 
a-lU'tnfla expresses surprise (see Wmfla) 

g.uq, a-Hl'mfta qai've git oh, is that so, is it thou? 97.13 
arlti'mfla is that so ? 121.1; 125.7 
a-lti'mila iio' on me'flin who was here ? 109.21 
a*'qdlpe quickly 122.2 
ei'uk, ai'ek 

ina'n ai'oJe fleu'tte'piJc trermrete'ur let me in due time make it 

appear (be born) through a female dog 121.31 
gik,gmi'Tc ei'uk ektilu'lc oh, in due time (I see) thee at last 19.4 
sn'qa'm ina'n ai'ek . . . re'etya* then after a while ... he shall 
come 83.5-7 
Also 118.20 
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e'un seems to be a connective with weak temporal tone. 

mi'ftkri, e'nmen, qe'mge-ni'lcin fti'nq&i n&na' gtoq&n, e'un navi*'qin 
how, then to whomsoever a child is born, and (then) it dies 20.8 

fii'lhft pe'whuiin e'un mnenlipe'tqciet with thongs he is tied and 
he breaks them 20.9 

e'ur ptiJci'rcfi' e'un nelki'nkti't then she came and they had gone 
abroad 31.2 

e'ur snqa'n Wttwet geti'nelteLin, e'un gepli'thuleet and that boat 
was loaded and they had finished 31.1 

qa<fno''pq& . . . e'un eLe'pJcd sit with head bent down . . . and 
do not look 32.4-5 

" en; fie' eLe'pkft" e'un walo'mc/fr " Do not look! " and she obeyed 

e'un nine'&viqin and they cut it 72.18 

e'un gepelqdruteu'linet fle'wanti and their wives had become de- 
crepit with age 72.29 

deq-alvam-va'lit, e'un 1'pe Jcele'td aayo s 'laat how very extraordi- 
nary! and evidently they are visited by kelet 106.8 

e'nmen e'un s'n'lci nitva'qin i'me-r&'nut and then there was 
everything 106.32 

e'un yara'ne nine'lqin and it became a house 107.14 

gilc, npe't Urn e'un! (now they are coming!) 11.10 

gik t neqe'm e'un qare'm e'un, gilc oh, but it was not there 27.11 

qai'mitin mgite'&n, e'un Jcukwa't-lcolco'flalhin they looked at the 
wealth and all was turned into dry leaves 107.16 

Note: Not to be confounded with the prefix f'un- actual, prin- 
cipal, as in e'un-fte'lvQi principal herd; a'un-gita' gti just in their 
sight 83.28 

eur, eur-ilm is connective and with the added connotation at 
that time; it always refers to two events taking place at the 
time. 
ra'gtia't, sn'qa'm t/ur luiruhZna'V they went home, and at the same 

time he also followed 120.26 
dur airqironta'LZn^ a"ttwila nilamitaqht at that time the dawn 

came, (and) a boat's crew crept up to him 10.9 
e'urnrlca'tai'uni?i, "l?ury/lqd narayo"git^ muru'wmil qaifldi" 
at that time the walrus said to him, " At the time when sleep 
overtakes you, roar like we (do)" 10.6 
Jur Urn qo'laro'a't, Aiwhuanpma! IhxLqai gi'ulin at the time when 
they began to make a noise, the little old St. Lawrence Island 
man said 11.10 
af'tt'wu-ye'fiki mgite'qin, e'ur Um qeyi'reLin they looked into the 
canoe and at that time it was full 67.6 

e'ur is used also quite frequently as conditional. 
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efwr lumetu'nu ri'tyti,', ritu/newkwa* at the time when you are 
lumetun, you shall make me black 23.6 ( = if you are the same); 
also 24.2 
Jcita'm e'ur li'e-va'iriflhi ganau'tifl-i-git, vai u'mki qagtt'gm this 
time if you have indeed married among real gods, then bring 
a polar bear 110.5 
i e 'tilc e'ur tegge'nirkin, gina'n di'mftutaif actually you want it, do 

as you please 
euL&'mna<e'ur Wmfla or, or again 
euLti'mfla e'hk or again the son R 23.88 
but e'ur lUmtia 98.9 
Before the initial n of the following word e'ur changes to e'un (see 
§ 7.20; § 11). See 20.8; 72.18 

Still e'un and e'ur are not identical, e'ur being used as connective 
and between separate nominal (or verbal) forms while e'un is not 
so used. 

gettu'ta e'ur qdm'tirgitkuta with blowing or with scratching the 

head 126.7 
ilh-a"ttin e!un, e'ur Um unedi'dhm also the white dog and the 

thong-seal 102.29; also 97.18 
also 8.7; 9.2; 21.6; 31.1, 2, 3; 98.9 
Note: Between proper names, instead of the connective e'ur, the 
plurals of the personal pronouns may be used. 

Qi'ikihn e'm Tfia'irgm geHewtu'mga Sunset and Dawn are con- 
nected by group marriage R 228, footnote 1 (lit. Sunset they 
Dawn) 
mu'ri Qla'ul I and Qla'ul (lit. we Qla'ul) 
eple'un 

Jci'tam gun eple'un li'i efteftitvi'e? well, did he really obtain 
shamanistic power ? 18.4 
Gwkurga, &wkurga-m however 

i'wkurga txi'mgitum ui'fta however, companion none (i. e. my 

companion is not with me) 11.1 
i'wkurqa (finendeflftitew-i-git however, you have frightened me 

15.10 
i'wlcurga tilv-a'minan trene'lha (if I do so) however, I shall be 

all alone 31.13-32.1 
i'wkurga Nota's'qa-Va'irga nenanwethawa'tgen however, the 

Ground-Beings spoke to me (against my will) 24.9 
egei', i'wkurga da'mam all right, however, (it will be) in vain 

108.30 
i'wkurga-m totdUu' o'6e nine'lhririim, however, that under my 
pillow I have for my leader 128.13 
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iwkurga-m ilo'ti vai nitermede'nqin however, he does much vio- 
lence 66.26 
See also 45.7; 66.14; 79.20; 84.6; 85.8 
e'pte likewise, in the same maimer 

qdwve'r klme'k tna'nmue* e'pte gtim at this time almost you 

killed me likewise 121.16, 17 
attau' a*'ttu milhi'a'n e'pte giim simply as a dog I'll use it (I) 

likewise 135.20-21 
e'pte gmm' g-gUi'lit ne'mdqai gina'n nina'nmi-git likewise the 

game procurers also thou has killed 44.9-10 
a'mm Um elo'u e'pte gUm miflau'tmga'k let me likewise take a 

wife R12.8 
emlte't at once, just now 

emite't Um muwe'lifiitaaq I shall go for (my) body 31.12 (see 

32.2 emite't Um in final position 
emite't Um ti'rgilm ra'qal flan even thus crying for what ? 27.12 
guq, emite't Um evi'nt qdtei'kigmet oh, at once clothing make! 

49.4 
emite'trUm tipela'ncU nime'lqinet I just left them in safety ( = good 

ones) 53.4 
emite'trUm ataa'nk£lin te'rgilm they did not touch the one who 

cried, (so at once . . .) 
emite't Um qagti'gm bring it at once 111.3 
emite'tim tigite'&n I looked on her 88.30 
e't I evidently, probably. 

e'tim vai nipa'tqinat viwva'ki evidently they cooked them 

secretly 9.9 
e'tim nu'tenut mmnei'meukvxi'n evidently we are approaching 

land 9.11 
e'tim am gemge^nute'qin evidently from every country 1 1 .4 
e'tim a'msn kuwi'dm tre*'tya*n evidently I brought Children's 

Death 20.1 
e'tim ke'lek qali'ketyi* evidently thou wilt marry a kele 26.2 
i'tim vm'tku evidently he is here! 125.2 
e'tim Mro'rgari there many have been three 97.26 
elo'u Um i'tim evidently that! (a term expressing annoyance) 

31.10; 108.22 
Vtllln necessarily 
Ho— 

Eto'qaia'qafl ripkire'nnin after a while he brought her back 

51.4 
e'nmen eto'qaia'qafl Um gre'lgi* after a while he vomits 136.24-25 
qai'vE-mat-Uo'pU indeed I am a little better 135.7-8 
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erre'6 git Ho'p& thou art most fit 135.19 

Eto'pel sn'Tci iwkuti'i* she better drank then (i. e. she could 
drink then) 37.4 

i'toqon wo'tqan qdimi'tgm will you take this one? 

i'toqon mirrenu'tergi-git shall we bury thee rather in the ground? 
R 60.23 
e'nmen, Ervqam, snfa'q then, coordinating conjunctions. Of 
these enme'n seems to express the most definite temporal 
sequence, sn'qa'm a closer temporal connection, while snfa'q 
should be translated in turn and indicates a still closer con- 
nection. It seems to depend upon^the liveliness of the narra- 
tive which of these three is used. The first one is the most 
frequent connective conjunction, although a constant use of 
sn'qam is not rare 62.6 et seq. 
The difference between e'nmen and sn'qa'm appears most clearly 
when their use alternates; as in the following examples. 

sn'qa'm snqa'n Umqdqai* ina rilhindigiwe'nnin iie'us'qdt. e'nmen 
lu'ur e'gripgi* At that time U'mq&qfti pointed with his finger 
at the woman. Then thereafter she felt pain 63.7-8 

En'qa'm Enqa'n Umqdqai'inti geginteu'linet; e'nmen qu'ttirgin 
qa'at nerri'net at that time U'mqaq&i and his people fled ; then 
the others untied the reindeer 63.10-11 

En'qa'm nite'giflqin . . . e'nmen niten'fle'v)-i-iim . . . sn'qa'm 

K''ulin At that time she sniffed .... then I laughed a 
;tle; . . . then she said 72.11-13 
e'nmen ya'ydk qamitvada'qto mi'tqak, sn'qa'm snqa'n rryirrai'- 
nenat then the gulls ate all the blubber and at that time they 
anointed them 
en'men uwi'lkan qatei'kigin . . . sn'qa'm din&Ucou'ti qineni'ntri- 
then make a woodpile and throw me into the fire! 31.12-13 
In all these examples, the impression is conveyed that sn'qa'm sig- 
nifies a closer connection than e'nmen. 

The form snfa'q is parallel to me'rginjuq we next 69.22 and 
gUm-^aq i next 77.21 Its meaning in turn this time appears 
clearly 17, 23, 96.11. 

snfa'q appears also together with e'nmen 

e'nmen nute's'q&n snfa'q nuwethau'qin then this time he spoke 

to the ground 15.9-10 
e'nmen snfa'q ya'yalcit namingukwa'arkinat then in turn he re- 
warded the gulls 74.28-29 
In the beginning of a story e'nmen means once upon a tihs. 
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4'nmeh because 

va'nevan m'tvinin f e'nmed ftm nayilhau'nen she did not tell him 

anything because she feared his anger 88.22-23 
e'nmed Urn e'un p&ki'rgi* ya'rak garandimau'lin uwW'qud when 

she came home, her husband had broken the tent 30.10-11 
e'nmed Um flan e'dhi wviq&tvi'i', Jcerikele'nnin because of this, 

before evening came, he made her descend 97.5-6 
e'nmed cL'qalpe because of this, hurry up! 
e'nmed gepli'thulin and already it is finished 
e'nmed qui'mik ta'la'iorkm already I soil my trousers 94.19 
e'nmed wi'yolu gi'nelhi'rkm already you shall have me for a 

servant 95.7, also 95.15 
eSe'nur ecu'ur 

ede'nur vintuwi'lin it shall be (this way) a well trained one 24.6 
ete'nur . . . veime'nu nere'thiflin it shall be (this way) one who 

is kindly treated 25.8-9 
guq, ede'nur ye'ta qple'tik it shall be this wayl (you shall) move 

on slowly 65.28 
edu'ur yep vai atfvga'tka vai yegte'z&t it shall be this way! as yet 

without crying (shall be) those living R 54.40 
e%hi before 

e'dhi ra8 m qiu1U)'aH dit nepi'rirJcm qla'vlqai before they could 

enter they attacked the man 85.15 
e'dhi yilqd'tydt qanto'Un before they had gone to sleep he went 

out 8.4 
e'dhi eime'wkwi* rrgiro'flfloi before it approached the dawn 

came 9.12 
See also 10.9, 12.10, 11; 13.3; 20.3; 31.3; 55.6, 8; 97.20 
Followed by -rkin when about to — 
e'dhi pelqdnte'erTcin . . . qapikaqta' ten when about to come 

back, she fell down 97.20 
e'dhi dit qami'tvarkin lu'ur pi'rinin when she was about to eat, 

after that he caught her 87.12 
e'nmen e'dhi re*'nil& te' c/rirkinin lu'ur i'whwi* then, when the 

bow-man was about to fling the harpoon, after that he said 

10.10 
^Ihlle'fiki in case, if 

elhile'ftki rdu*'flm in case you should see him 
erre'c only 

erre'd gun fte'ekik an only daughter R 12.10 
erre'd snqa'n fie'elciTc (there was) only that daughter 28.2 
erre'd Ttiro'rgari there were only three of them 34.3 
na'qam erre'd yi'liil ru'rkmin he eats only tongues 49.3 
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erre'6 Um am-grika't gegnu'linet only just the legs were left 51.4 
erre'6 wi'kdak moLi'yfim &m on thebedskins was only blood 56.4-5 
erre't-te'gm limit of end (i. e. it is the end) ; from -Ugn limit (only 

in compounds) 64.2 
erre'6 mi'mil, ya''rat mi'mil nine'uqin a'mkim6o only water, 
verily water they were consuming in quantities R 32.28 
eke' in but (weaker than naqa'm) 

eke' in git niru'l-i-git; gi'newdn Um gUmna'n me'6ewJci tre'ntiilin 
but you are weak; I, on the contrary, shall do it very well 
ekdln'k 

gmi'k ei'uk ekdlu'k at last for thee 19.4 
ekefla'n, eSena'n I wish I could (with subjunctive I) 

ekefia'n gUmna'n ti*pi'red e n I wish I could take it 
eke u pel and now, but now 

eke'updi tiph'tkurkm and now I am finishing it 
ia'm>iyam why 19.5 

ia'm sLo'n ten'fte'urkm why are you laughing 30.3 

ia'm pegti'ftu nine'lhi-gir ora'wizan why doest thou meddle with 

man? (lit. to meddling interest doest thou become) 23.11 
ia'm gemge'-gmni'k qo'nmu'an why do you kill all the game! 
92.32 
iu'kd oh if ! I wish — 

guq, iu'kd qaia'qafl minqami'tvarkm I wish we could eat more 

65.4 
guq, iu'kd mmpontorkm-&-git I wish I could eat of your liver! 

95.19 
iu'kd no'onqan mmi'nmUrkm I wish we might kill this one 70.22 
i'ppe, yl'pe actually 

sn'qa'm i'ppe mtiki6i'yflm . . . gata'lin then actually very 

many . . . moved 11.7 
sn'flata'l Urn i'ppe gina'n this time it is really thou 93.20 
e'un 1'pe kele'td gayo*'laat now really kele visit them 106.8 
i'pe-qun really 45.3 

gHm 9 gu'nd li'i-4'ppe ti'urkm I, indeed, quite truly say 57.2 
i*tik 

i*'tik a'msn drunte'erkm in reality thou desirest 24.11 

qare'min ora'wfaan, i*'tik Um ke'ls (she is) not a human being, 

in reality she is a ke'lE 29.9 
qari'm&n i''tik lu'mflil this is not a real myth 61.5 
gik f attau' i*'tik Um H'lu^ti'ii in vain, if in reality I had seen 

him 121.6 
galo'o6ma'-mere i*'tik Hm in reality we have met 121.23 
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Nota's'qa-Va'irga leule'wu inelhri* li'eni*'tilc the Ground-Beings 

induce me to do wrong, just really 25.1 
IV en* i*'tiJc amfti'&oinla y&'milc rmike'urJcin qari'm mrlrmala'n- 
ftoa'lc just really the angry ones order me to do something, 
let me not obey them 21.10 
\*'tiq lU'mfta Tfto'tirqt-git in reality again, thou art Tflo'irgin 
i*'ti(j Iti'mfta qailhiTia'n'gH efte'ftetvii in reality again he has 
acquired real shamanistic power 19.11-12 
4*'nqun lest 

nenaio'qen i*'nqun nere'lu'ftrn she shoved it in, lest they should 

find it 29.3 
• • ' i*'ftqun vai Jcmtaya'n ragno'urkm vi'ti gmni'Jc lest even the 

lucky one should feel great scarcity of game 42.3 
nini'uqyiut, titi't remle'gitJci, i'nqun nere'lu'ftrn he said to them, 
"You will break the needles!" lest they should look at them 
82.12 
4'glt now 

i'gir t'mi Nota's'qarVa'irgm narataaro'ftiftoftm now also the 

Ground-Beings shall be given sacrifices 25.1-2 
qu'num i'git &m mmra' gtatya'n let me now take it home 121.28 
i'git-Hm-iLo'n o'ra tiyo*'wkut now I have come to thee openly 
123.18 
ya'net first 

<fo,(jilm Um ya'net oh, I first 43.9 
ya'nfa separately, alone 

niikiu'qin ya'nfa she passes the nights by herself 28.3 
ya*'rat very (sometimes ya* 'dot) 

nithi'lqinet ya''rat very hot ones 9.9 
ya*'rat mte'nqinet very good ones 14.8 
nite'ftqin ya*'rat a very pretty one 36.3 
efteftitvi'i' ya''rat he acquired great shamanistic power 35.10 
yafi'ran niqlo'qin she sorrowed very much 27.10 
a' mm Um ycP'rat verily! 85.2 
yaka'n'-kin probably 9.13 

ydqqdi a particle giving a slightly emphatic shade to the phrase, 
like German "ja" 
ydqqdi' sn'qa'm pe'ze tre'etyd* I'll soon be back (ich werde ja 

bald wiederkommen) 30.8 
ydqqdi' Um qu'num tu'ri qar$'mina4er2 ye are not (human 

beings) (ihr seid ja doch nicht Menschen) 85.4-5 
mi'ftlcri-m-e'un ydqqdi' gUmna'n milu''a'n tuwilvada'arJcm how 
is it then? I shall find him. I am unable to do it (ich soil 



ihn ja finden) 124.3 
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ydqqdi'-ftan git tratara'flfia* for thee I'll pitch the tent (far 

dich will ich ja das Zelt aufstellen) R 61.38 
y&qq&i' ora'weLa~taiftiUi6ha'til4-git you are a murderer of men 

(du bist ja ein Mftrder) 94.6 
yaqqdi' Um rd*'nvt what is it? (ja, was soil das denn ?) 111.3 
yaqqtti' Um yagtaWn'vo Uye'ty&'k have I come for life? (bin ich 
etwa gekommen, um mein Leben zu erhalten) 113.26 
y&li'i (evidently containing the element IV i trult, really, see abo 
ulI'i, venli'i, mUdi'i, qdLi'i, quLi'i) 
e'nmen yefli'i Enqa'n is he the only one? 21.13 
y&li'i gUmna'n rather (let) me (be the one) 
Also R 12.7 
yu'raq perhaps. 
opo'pe exhortative 

opo'pe garai'-git minle'git thou hast a home, let me take thee 

there 89.7 
opo'pil mmpa'awJcut let us stop! 98.6 
opo'pe mitalai'ruut let me give thee a beating R 61.50 
o'ptlma like (see Koryak Kamenskoye opta) 
o'ra openly 

gina'n qanra'cjtatya'n o'ra if thou shouldst take it home openly 

121.30 
i'grtrtim-iLo'n o'ra tryo i 'whd I have come to thee openly 
123.18-19 

uru'ur it seems that 
u'rri thus, so 

u'rri wilplu'tvi'qin it was so small 20.3 

u'rri li'fiki nUmqitvi'qin thus becoming it decreased in size 20.4 

qagno'pq& Sriiilcou'ti u'rri sfl'fti'n sit with head bent down in 

your clothes thus 32.4 
u'rri mmgi'Linm ri'nnin thus he did (with) his hand 57.10 
u'rri flan gmi'n . . . thus it is yours . . . 93.9-10 
wu'rri thus 

na'qam Um neyvle'tqin wu'm still he was alive (although he 

was) in this condition 50.3 
e'nmen vai wu'm snqa'n gama'tifioUn there thus that one 

dragged her 51.1 
snqa'n sna'n dini't wu'rri ni'tqin that one there herself was 

thus 26.9 
e'nmen wu'rri puulqe'wlcwi* then he floated thus 77.23 
e'nmen s'niJcit rilu'tku wu'rri girgola'gti there at once he moved 
thus upward 16.5 
u'ntnuk greatly, strongly 
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uhi'i in this case indeed (or besides indeed ?) (containing the ele- 
ment li'i really, truly; see also ye'li'i, venli'i, miteli'i, q&Li'i, 
quvi'i) 
uhi'i yara'fli qamata'gm wu'hwin then take also my stone-house 
92.4 (in the same way 92.14, 24; 93.3, 8, 18, 26) 
ve'tl really, truly, very, at once; an intensifying particle 

ve'ti veime'nu nere'lhiflm truly friendly he will be treated 25.9 
vHi gmni'Tc Um a'mm nenankettuwa'tqin truly they made game 

scarce by means of magic 42.4 
ve'ti nimei'snqin he was very large 73.9 
vi'ti niqe'tv&qin he was very strong 47.3 
vi'ti nara'nm&ntilc it will kill you at once 70.12 
vi'ti-m ret'w nina'nmUqin he killed really (many) whales 73.3 
a'limi quvxilo'milrJem Um vi'ti but obey me strictly 88.10-11 
traflauti'flirkm vi'ts qun I shall marry at once 57.2 
nrre'vi'flqin ve'ti he really wanted to die 99.27 
vi'ti, qaya'arkinat flan do sing it again 1 120.24 
vetSi'in Um, velci'in for my part granted ! 
v&'nom 

vi'nam srgina'n let them (be) 55.11 
Also 56.1 
v&n-va'kl secretly (see vi'wvi) 

venli'i unexpectedly 60.7; 61.2; 69.33 (Bogoras: still, meanwhile, 

notwithstanding), (containing the element li'i really, truly; 

see also yetli'i, uti'i, miteli'i, q&Li'i, quhi'i) 

qdwve'r met'-ki'it venli'i Urn a'msn nma'gti nine'lqin at this 

time somehow unexpectedly to the other side it came (i. e. 

nevertheless it came across somehow) 40.7 

venli'i leu'ti ki'plinin unexpectedly he hit him on the head 45.12 

qai'vs teiflde'erkm, venli'i aa'lomka i'irkm indeed, I blame him; 

unexpectedly he does not obey 
na'qam pa'n&na venli'i nuurgevmeu'qin but unexpectedly more 

thunder approached 69.30 
ne'me duwi'pii mmei'fletqin venli'i unexpectedly the remaining 

piece also was growing in size 72.18 
venli'i nitiu'qin unexpectedly he is persistent 137.15 
Also 74.4; 137.13 
velelr, vel&r'iim^ vele'r Urn fiau at least (Kor. Kam. va'Jan,) 
limited qualification of action) 
gaUo'kim milikri, veUtr-iim wo'tqan indeed, how then, at least 

this one? 
vde'r-um miioqaro'a'b at least I will eat some sugar R 65.124 
vele'r-im yara'fli aa'tvata although a house had been there 

(lit. at least with house's being) 31.6 
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vele'r dimde'td qtnata'g& at least move near! 37.10 (see also 

37.9,13) 
vde'rim mitwetha'urkm at least I can talk with thee 32.1 
vde'r-qun, vde's'-qun at least (with a shade of anger) R 72.20 

vien* < viyen just, simply 

tikimide'erkin am, vi'en' mewhve'ty&'Jc I am staying too long, 

just let me depart 
vi'en* ptiki'rgi* iufto'a't he just arrived (and) they began to 

speak 110.3 
go, vi'en' qra'gtitik just go home! 45.9 
vi'en aa'lomk&l-e-git thou just doest not listen 54.11 

vi'n*vl 9 vitfva'kl secretly 108.14 

pl^a', pIZa'q apparently, pretending 
piLa' vi*'hn pretending death 82.4; 124.6 

pl&gi' that is all! 107.21 (from stem pi — to finish) 

m$l, m$jb 9 like, somewhat like (see § 113.10, 11). 

mei 

ka'ko mei oho, there! 14.5 

tnet-ki'tkit, met-ki'it (?) 

tne'ciSu besides 

i'ikenin Urn me'didH trga'wkwfr he robbed him and ridiculed him 
besides 

mad exhortative particle 

mad gUmna'n let me be the one ! 
mad irgina'n let them be the ones! R 62.70 
ma'6inan<ma6-sna'n let it be (impersonal) 
ma'dinan 6ei'v& let it be (done) on foot R 60.21 

mite' of course 121.6 

miteli'i undoubtedly (containing the element li'i really, truly; see 

also ye'li'ij ULi'i, venXi'i, qdWi, quLi'i) 
miteli'i tila'nvu va'rkm ri$u undoubtedly there is a stranded 

carcass 64.18 
miteli'i ranto'a* undoubtedly she will come out 82.21 
miteli'i kitkiwu'qai raJc&rga'tya' undoubtedly a small bright spot 

will appear 118.6 

mitiu' (perhaps mithiu') I thought — 

mitiu' efte'flih-git I thought thou wert a shaman 22.3 
mitiu' ke'le-4-git I thought thou wert a kele 15.11 
miti'Hm elo'u qdifi'pe viri'irkm we thought he really wanted 
to die R 52.7 
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tarn, tagatn all right! 

ye, tarn! oh, all right! 121.28 
<//, tarn, a'msn! oh, all right then! 84.14 
/, tarn! yes, all right 84.19 
te'naq if perhaps (always with future) 

te'naq nara'nmi-tim if perhaps they should kill me 
te'Se-fl how many times 

ne'me te'6e-fl giiwi'i' again how many times a year passed (i. e. 
after several years) 12.8 
naqa'm however, but 

utte'mU mmaysnqana'dhm naqa'm pe'ze ntimqitvi'qin like a tree 

was he large, but soon he decreased (in size) 20.2 
nara'nmilftq&n na'qam . . . n$naZwau'q&n they wanted to kill 

him, but . . . they could not do it 36.1-2. 
na'qam nm'fti'uqin ne'me but they ordered him again 59.6 
u'ttftqai — na'qam mqa'n gdelu'q&glin it is little piece of wood! — 

But it has whiskers 75.4-5 
na'qam demi'ngit yito'nenat but (this time) she pulled out a pair 

of gloves 111.5-6; also 76.4, 6, 24 
na'qam tim is more strongly adversative 

guq, naqa'm tim re'qd but with what then? 34.9 
naqa'm tim fto'onqan but this one 35.1 
na'qam tim tew-mu' ulin but this one's blood was good 117.14 
na'qam tim niqe'tvuqin but this one was strong 66.20 
With a'msn it is strongly adversative 

e'nmen qu'ttirqm qa'at pe'teqai nerri'net, na'qam a'msn 
TJmqdqcLi'in . . . ninaiwau'qen then the others' reindeer 
quickly were untied, but on the other hand TJmqaqai n 8 
. . . could not 63.11-12 
a'msn tim naqa'm inpilu'tkute-git you on the other hand, are 
an old shamanistic practitioner 39.4 
naqa'm Itimfta (literally but again). In this complex the adver- 
sative meaning is not always marked. It seems to mean after 

ALL THAT HAS HAPPENED. 

naqa'm Itimfta na'wtinge? after all, he married 58.7-8 
naqa'm Iti'mfta qaa'qekn after all he sat down 98.24 
na'qam Iti'mfta inenniJce'whvi* after all I am treated thus 

98.28-29 
na'qam Iti'mfta 6eq-e'66aq after all, quite on the surface (?) 

102.25-26 
inenpelqu'utkdlin tim wot, naqa'm Iti'mfta he can not be van- 
quished, after all 114.27 
na'qam Iti'mfta i'UU ui'ftcl ne'lyi* after all, the rain stopped 
116.11-12 
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naqa'm Iti'mfia ginni'lc reurre'tya* after all that has been 
done game shall appear 25.6 
Clearly adversative are: 

naqa'm lu'miia awge'tkinka nevertheless they did not say 

anything 26.6 
e'nmen im-niJce'fet nikamagra'qen, naqa'm lu'mfla va'glinin 
no'mrdqtn then the whole night he struggled, however 
the grass (with which he was tied) was (too) tough (to be 
torn) 20.10-11. 

It is also used before nominal forms, pronouns, and nomi- 
nalized verbs 

kidauia'tyi* na'qam vms'qU'mdiku, na'qam niki'ta he 
galloped off notwithstanding the darkness, notwith- 
standing the nighttime 57.5 
na'qamyo'yoqdn've'r . . . naa'lomga'n notwithstanding 

the wind, just at that time they heard it 34.4 
efie'flilm naqa'm go'rgulen but the shaman had a sledge 

14.10 
naqa'm am-gina'n but only thou (i. e., but you are all 
alone) 30.3 

Apparently following the verb to which it belongs: 

gape'nfilin na'qam, ganmitkoi'vulen but they were at- 
tacked, they were slaughtered 12.4 
ni'ndqin Hm naqa'm but this one was swift 40.4-5 
ne'me again 

ne'me gitte'wkwi' again thou art hungry 9.13 
ne'me dipe'tyi* again he dived 10.1 
gu, ne'me oh, again 36.6 ! 
ne'mdqdi also 

e'nmen um Ai'wanat Hm ne'mdqd'i they are also Aiwan 7.9 
e'nmen ne'mdqdi, geri'nelin then he also had flown up 15.3 
e'pte gmni'g-gililit ne'mdqdi gina'n nena'nmi-git likewise the 

game procurers also thou hast killed 44.9-10 
nemdqdi gumna'n I also 93.13 

ne'mdqdi snqa'n efle'fiilin nipe'gtimet also that shaman is hauling 
a sledge 14.12-15.1 
neqe'tn but, nevertheless 

gik,neqe'm e'un qare'm e'un, gik oh, but it was not there 27.11 
neqe'm iXm li'i-v&nfiolin nigtaqin vi *-re'mkd nevertheless having 
just died, he is taken away by the dead people R 52.12 
ij'mqUq partly, somewhat 

ii'mqtiq w&'mkdqin re'mJcm nimitva'lm somewhat many people 
were encamped 58.9 
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ti'mqilq snqa'n niqulile'tqin in part they were noisy 60.9 
ti'mqpk Jeuke'tilcu e'ret nitva'qen partly in the kettle boiled meat 

was (left) 75.11 
e'nmen vai yi'tvufr ti'mqulc then it grew somewhat brighter 

94.22-23 
ia'rna also 

ta'ma snqa'n mat-ewga'n titvu'rkm also this is an incantation I 

tell 39.13 
ta'ma mu'za e'ur also with blood (they sacrifice) 41.11 
da' ma Wen' ai'mdkik na*lai'oq$n he also defecated on the carcass 

81.6 
ta'ma qu'tti ga'nmilaat also the others were killed 98.3 
tmiTirZa'li-mo'ri vai da' ma we come here also carrying antlers 

121.20 
ta'ma nuwffliau' qaat orawtLa'-mU they also talk like men 64.10 
guq f a'msn Um na'qam Um gai'mit-ai'wan ta'ma oh, he was how- 
ever a rich Aiwan 50.7 
See also 42.3 
Ze'mit therefore 

te'mit gu'muk ena'tvai epki'rlca nitva'qen therefore to me prom- 
ised gifts do not come 93.16 
go, e'ur qu'num te'met li'i iulule'tyi* Ui'mfla walqa'Linin oh, and 

therefore really has become long again the jaw 45.8 
$&'fl&t since, because 

ti'flet im vinfe'tilit nii'mqdqaet since there are many helpers 

R4.44 
te'fiM um qaalvilu' En"tii'n m flu'rri nitva'qen since the buck is there 

on its back R 4.34 
t&'fl&t ve''litkin, ia'm mmyo"a e n since he is dead, why should 

we visit him? 108.13-14 
te'fiet timBnni'n'-mi'mlti, giwkuti'td since they drink one water 

R 45.13-14 
te'ftet gumni'n E'nni-ku'pren u'ifid snmiqa'eti tralva'wnm since 

I have no fish nets, I cannot trade in fish R 46.47-48 
gu, te'flet um ili'0^muri oh, since we are on an island! (an 

exclamatory phrase) 11.11 
Zite'un 

tit gUmik ga'tvalen, tite'un ta'n'flilc titva'rkm um i'git before it 

was with me, and later (now) with the Russians I am staying 

now R 45.19 
tit ai'vanana me'tal rinfirkmin . . . tite'un um gtimna'n vm'tlcu 

ti'nfi'qafn before the Aivan kept the medal, . . . and later 

(now) here I should (like to) keep it R 45.20-21 
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dite'un akka'gti titigge'flirJun and later (now) with (my) son I 
should like (to be) R 46.38 

tite'un kinta'irga memilqa'a na*na'lpmfiefi later on (now) good 
luck may give me seals R 46.42 

tite'un a''ttilu a'lvafiqan nrta'qinat and later on some dog-drivers 
were moving on in unwanted directions R 32.38 

mpib-eklce'UL riri'lpmnin iite'un v&-wgento'& the eldest son was 
with him later on then he gave up his breath (i. e. that be 
might die an easier death) R 49.15 
le'ftltaq already ( ? ) 

le'ftrtaq um napUa'an um vai fle'elciTc already they had left this 
daughter 30.12 

leflita'q um . . . 6ftmfta'6hm na'nmuga'n already they had slaugh- 
tered the reindeer-buck R 52.7 
li'en- and simply, and only; restricted action 

nineimeu'qinet, Wen' a^tta gape'nrtiUn they approached, the dogs 
just jumped at them 111.21 

Wen' elhipira'rlcm e'le it is simply white with fat 81.27 

ta'yoXhm Um lo'lo Wen' the needle-case was simply his penis 82.13 
See also 67.19; 81.6; 86.8, 12, 25; 87.1, 28. 
Wen- i*'tlk (see i e 'tilc Um) I tell you what (implying contempt) 
R 61.1 

Wen' i*'tik Tcima'wkurgi-qit and let me tell you that you are caus- 
ing delay 

Wen' i*'tilc ra'nnrta& and may I ask you what do you want here! 

Wen' Um i''tiJc efi'tqi and really, as I tell you, it is bad 11.3 

attau* Wen' utterly in vain (see aiau' p. 854) 
l%m, before vowels lu'un just, just like 

leeiv-ai'vE just yesterday 

Wi really 

m'fla&a'l Um Wi U'lhi-qir from now on I shall really know thee 

93.21-22 
Wi efleflitvi'i' he has really acquired shamanistic power 18.4 
lu'ur after that, thereupon always refers back to a preceding 

event. 
elnmen ai'gipU eifie'utJcui', goq, lu'ur qa'at ye'ty&H and he called to 

tbe east; oh, thereupon reindeer came 108.32 
attau' luwau'nen, lu'ur yopa'ty& she could not wait, thereupon 

she went to look 30.13 
lu'ur v>&thau'flo& thereupon he began to speak 31.11 
lu'ur pintiqoro'aH thereupon they began to emerge 102.23 
Jciyefwfav&H. e'nmen lu'ur qla'ul ydtyi* they awake. Then, after 

that, a man came 66.11 
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rilhmdigiwe'nnin; dnmen lu'ur e'gripqi* he pointed at her with a 

finger; thereupon she felt pain 63.7 
See also 8.5; 10.8, 10; 15.1; 29.6; 61.9; 68.11; 70.27 
lu'un matali'yftm Sufioi' thereupon the father-in-law said 114.9 
Wmfla again 

<ju, m&'ftko lu'miia pi'ntiq&tyi* oh, whence doest thou appear 

again? 10.12 
ra'*nota'£hit lii'mfia what are these again? 14.3-4 
naga'm Iti'mfla . . . ergewe'tyi* but again he dived 17.4 
See a-lU'mfla p. 854. 
rlpe't even 

ripe't terga'tyfr he even began to cry 

eyi'lqalctilinet ripe't ELi'git without sleep were even the parents 

34.3-4 
lile'-mi'mld nipyu&i'tqin ripe't the eye fluid even spurted out 

106.19 
ripe't ge'mu h'ng&'n you did not even mind it 109.25 
e'nmen ripe't ttntflai' okwut I even eased myself over you 109.23 
rattan*flauflln enough 65.6 
re' en I confess 

-fam with personal pronouns my, thy, his tubn (perhaps < mfaq 

&m, gilm-ra'q Um it is my turn) 

e'tin nipampide'teqen snfa'm di'dhiniilcu aUnra'lm he puts on 

tufts of reindeer hair in their turn in the armpits of the owner 

(i. e. the owner puts on . . . ) R 4.46 

Bnfa'm rimne'td gadJcola' zeet this time they spread the skins the 

inside upward R 59.13 
Bnfa'm ninUu'mqdqdi eftinqa'ik&lin on his part their camp com- 
panion has no child R 12.11-12 
klme'l, qlme'l at once ( ?) 

kime'l e'lhu ine'ttii* at once he has a liking for me 137.14 (see 

also 137.5, 11) 
Enqa'mfiauB'qaWti qime'l then at once (he said) to the woman 
58.6 
klme'k almost 

Tcime'k miti'nmuut almost we killed thee 10.11 

a'mEn-tim-iLo'n ti'nma ine'ntii* lcime'k but now you did almost 

kill one 123.17-18 
qdn've'r kime'k inawmM* e'pte gUm this time you have almost 
killed me 121.16-17. See also 66.35; 71.6; 85.27; 128.12. 
klta' 9 klta'm, kitau 
Tcitau' 
kitau'qun } mi'nkrini'tqin now then! how was he? 17.12 (Jcita'm 
qun 18.1) §128 
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Tcitau' qun aHti'ytia ninenyegtele'nmik well then! the big dog 
saved us 106.26 
Jcita' 

Icita' fta'nko go ahead! (bring him) here! 20.1 
fc/fo'm46.4; 79.1; 80.10; 87.8; 94.9; 110.20; 113.21; 124.2; Tcitafm 

qun 16.6; 18.4; Jcita'm qu'num 21.5 well then! 

Tcita'm fiu'nfi now then (bring home) here! 23.2 

guq, Tcita'm lu'mfla well! now then again! 68.17 

It may be separated from the imperative or subjunctive by a 
clause 

Jcita'm e'ur li't-va'infJci gaftau'tin-e-git qaHhina'wget, vai ufmh 
qagti'qm now then, if among real being (gods) thou hast married 
really, here a polar bear bring! 110.5-6. Compare 110.9-10. 
klta'tkE unfortunately 25.12 
kl'tvil-qun notwithstanding 
kl'nmal together (?) 

Ici'nmal minufte'lmiJc let us go for fuel! 30.6 

Jci'nmal . . . pilie/ili'lit . . . gina'n nena'nme~(jit thou wert 
killing at once (?) the food procurers 44.9. See also 83.26 
klrga'm uma'mEn, klrga'm Urn a'mi well now! 121.4 
kit ef seldom 
ki'tkit a little 

ki'ikit nrten'fte'w-i^um I laughed a little 72.13 

lei' (hit qdnve'ntetyi* open it a little 94.21, 34 

Jci'ikit nuurre'tqinet they were a little visible 95.30 
ku'likd alone 24.10. 
qaia'qail a while 

e'nmen qaia'qan tiU'dH they walked a while 64.8. See also 66.8. 

guk>iu'lc& qaia'qan mmqami'tvarkm I wish we could eat a 
while 65.4 

qaia'qan e'ur neimeu'qin for a while he approached 66.13 

qaia'qan e'tiH-gHenno'e? ven-diimfl'a'chin for a while the trained 
reindeer-buck was looking for urine R 13.26 

Eto'-qaia'qaft npHre'nnin after a while he brought her back 51.4 

qdu'i eto'-qaia'qaft gewhve'Lin after a while he departed 45.11 

qai'vE indeed, truly, really. 

qai'vs qine'tthi* really, give (it) to me 16.1 

Ettqa'n qai'vs lu'metui-qir thou art really Iu'metun 

qai'vE-m l'mi yei'vdqai nu'tek tUmn-alva'laq rayi'lqaftfio indeed, 

also a little orphan in the country anywhere may (will) sleep 

24.10-11 
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guq, qai'vs-mftan me'dsn'lci tre'nti'ftm oh, indeed, I shall be able 

to manage him 67.22 
Also 23.6; 80.27; 85.3; 92.23; 97.14 
qailo'klm 

gjTc, qailo'Tcim re'qd qdta'LiftitJci with what will you answer 14.2 
qailo'Jcim mi'ftkri mifti'nim how shall we act 53.1 
qailo'Tcim wu'tku mi'nti-gir how should I keep thee here 109.30 
qaUo'Jcim pe'nin wolvitva'lin before he was motionless 125.4 
qailo'lcim eLe'nyutd riri'lpmnen the younger brother accom- 
panied him R 50.22-23 
qailhlna'rvgH, qagl&na'ngH and actually 

qailhina'n'get li't-ianibe'tiftoi and actually, he began to feel quite 

well 33.5 
guq } qailhina'ngit um ne'lu'n and indeed, they saw it 10.3 
qailhma'ncjet ni'rgipatqto and actually, he was talked about 

17.5, 7 
Also, 15.7; 18.3; 67.22; 80.27; 104.9 
qa'tin just so 127.10 
qattlE vertically 
q&i-I'pe 9 qdigi'pe really, in truth 

qtii-i'pe li'S-va'iriftki gaftau'tift-4-git really among the gods (real 

beings) you married 110.30-31 
miti'tim Rw'n qdigi'pe viri'irkm we thought he really wanted to 
die R 52.7 
q&i'fiun it seems (Kor. II, Pallen qa'iftun Kor. 90.2) 

qa'iftun tu'rgin re'mkiN&'tqi it seems your people are bad 8.9-10 
tu'rgin re'mkm qa'iftun re'lqid it seems your people will appear 

10.4 
qa'iftun meti'u rine'lhii* certainly I shall not be believed by 

them 19.8 
Also 21.2, 5, 12; 24.2. 
qdnu'r like, as 

gene'zi'net qdnu'r pe'welti they became like bladders 9.4 
mi'ftkri valit qdnu'r a''ttwukin pu'Uiftet how big! like holes of a 

boat (cover) 14.6 
naqa'm l&'mfta qdnu'r memlidilcou'ti ergewe'tyi* but again as into 

[the inside of] water he dived 17.4 
qdnu'r v&tt'ti gilo'len as for a dead one she mourned 27.12 
e'nmen qdnu'r a*'Um ari'ia ni'ntdqin then like a dog they held 

him back 66.17 
Tcde'td va'n&van dueled qdnu'r mergina'n i'git Tca'maJc va'nSvan 
eu'rreJcilin to the spirits they are invisible, as to us now an 
evil spirit is invisible 62.1-2 
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. . . qdnu'r vai mu'rgin re'mkm like our people here 61.6 

e' rumen a'ni qdnu'r qun nute's'qdn then it was just like earth 8.6 

qdnu'r qun wilquul just like coal 22.7 

qdmi'r qun nithi'lqinet they were like hot ones 9.10 

e'nmen qd qdnu'r mpina'dhm gefte'wdnd then another one, like 

the last (namely in the preceding story) an old man with his 

wife 28.1 
q&nu'r Wen ns'ntid'n just as though simply they did to him 35.4 
e'nmen qanu'r qun nidiite'ruqin then it was as though they were 

heated 9.8 
qdwve'r the fundamental meaning seems to be at this moment, 

AT THIS TIME 

qdn've'r gale'olhiotina'-me'ri just at this moment we have met 

121.15 
qdn've'r ginmi'lkinelc til-eime'toani'tqinet at this time they drew 

nearer 103.8 
qdn've'r aitte'pidin kde'kin i'whwi* at that moment the leader ol 

the kefet said 104.26 
e'nmen qdwve'r neime'wfavd'n qdn've'r Hm a'tti'yftin fa 

withau'iioe at that moment they approached and at tint 

moment the dog began to speak 103.19 
Taaro'fl-Va'irgu Urn qdn've'r . . . Va'irgu ne'zetn a Sacrifice- 

(receiving-) Being at that time ... a (spiritual) Being he 

became 41.9-10 
Often it may be translated therefore, 
qdn've'r Hm ttrgila'tifiofr therefore (at this moment) she began 

to cry 31.7 
lu'ur wo'tqan qdn've'r wii'rgirqin walo'miflonen afterwards, there- 
fore, she began to hear this noise 32.9 (in the following lines, 

however, the translation at this moment is suitable) 
qdil'-qu'num as you like it( ?) R 54.36 

q&Li'i (<qa[{\4i'i) but in fact (containing the element li'% really, 
tbult; see also ye'li'i, Uhi'i, venli'i, miteli'i, quLi'i) 
ni'mnim vai di'mdeqai va'rkm, Eiwhue'n qdhi'i a settlement is 

quite near there, but in fact St. Lawrence Islanders 7.7 
qdhi'i art but in fact, it is you 23.5 
qdhi'i jRe'Tckefirt but in fact, they were Rekken 34.5 
qdhi'i Uo'-qaia'qall gewkwe'hin in fact after a short time he de- 
parted 45.11 
qdhi'i ri l 'lin in fact (it was) the dead one 52.2 
qdhi'i mqa'n . . . i'tm ye'tyi* in fact this was the master 

70.28-30 
qdhi'i pinle'ninat in fact, he asked them 70.30 
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qdii'i notas'qa'urkit in fact they were digging the ground 71.9 
qdLx'i qun snqa'nat tei'n'ftidit in reality they were murderous 

68.20 
qahi'% Hm qun qai-afi'ttiqai in fact it was (only) a pup 80.4 
qahi'i snqa'n . . . elo,' in fact that was the mother 85.21-22 
q&Li'i pala'wkun yara'fii in fact a funeral circle 108.17 
qeteu' even now 

garaqWha' Lin qeteu' what has the bad one been doing, even 

now 31.9 
q$t$'m, q$tt$'m, kete'm just, just like 

qette'm gil'mnin yara'fii just like my house 
Tceie'm ph'tku just as it is finished R 3.24 
qo'niri, qo'nirl-m, qo'niri e'ur (contracted also qi'en-e'ur) 

since 
qol qoi'maron wH'thiii, tu'mgm Enqa'n qo'mrim geflewtu'mgeLeet 

Enqa'nat the other rear sleeping room was in the middle, a 

strange person's (not a member of the family) that, because 

they were wife-companions (lived in group-marriage), these 

53.9-10 
qo'mrim da'ma qo'der-qla'tU-e-um snqana'ta no'o-e-tim gene'lA-tim 

because also a gambling-man I was, therefore poor I became 

R 45.27-28 
qo'mrim (/umni'n i'git i'ralqal u'ifld . . . tri'lqatya'q Vdew- 

Tcwayc/o'titi because my now clothing material nothing . . . 

I'll go to Merchants Point (i. e. because I have no material) 

R 46.43-44 
qo'niri tilv-e'tqiflA-git since you are utterly bad 
qo'mrim e'un ELi'gmi'mi viri't&gi' Lin since (the) father has also 

died a voluntary death R 49.11. See also R 32.37 
qo'mrim Ene'nene eifie'wd da'mai'UU Urn, qa'Jco because he calls 

the East wind, it rains 132.20-21. Also R 13.21 

qo'n m pH quite 

qo'n'pti, vi'ty he was quite dead 83.21 

qo'n'pH nimi'tvaftflo'a't they began to be quite a camp 107.19 
gilc,qonpti,ninenmelewe'tqin he is made quite well 127.3; 135.12-13 
qun f qu'num, qun-um probably an emphatic particle, stronger 
than iim (p. 849) and ELo'n (p. 852). It stands in second posi- 
tion, generally following another particle 
qdnu'r qun wi'lquvl just like coal 22.7 
e'nmen qdnu'r qun mdiite'ruqin they were just as though they 

had been heated 9.8-9 
qdnu'r qun nrfhi'lqinet just as though they were hot 9.10 
qd'nur qun mi'mlik just as though (they were) in water 101.32 
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e'nmen a'ni qdnu'r qun nute's'qdn they were just like land 8.6 
a'ni qun qrilu'tkui volata thus it is ! they move about with the 

knives 16.4 
a'ni qun IV en' re'pkirga* ratopa'wkwa* thus it is! simply you will 

come home, she will be pregnant 104.4 
a'ni qu'num te'kidhin qanu'viki thus it is! then eat the meat! 

14.6 
a'ni qu'num qanto'e? come out! 81.27 
a'ni qun, i'ppe qun thus it is! really! 94.8; also 45.3 
terga'tyefi qun Um he cried 116.7 
hi' tarn qun eple'un li'i efleflitvi'i* did he this time attain shaman- 

istic power? 18.4 
kita'm qun mi'fikri ni'tqin how is he this time? 18.1 
Tcita'm qun e tf nni6hm qai'p&gun this time put on the necklace 

16.6 
kita'm qu'num minirri'Vhit this time we will let thee go 21.5-6 
Jcita'm qu'num- ineLe'tti qatvu'gmat this time what shall there be 

for payment? 102.11 
kitau'qun a'tti'yfla ninenyegtde'nmik this time the big dog saved 

us 106.26-27. 
Tcitau' qun mi'fikri ni'tqin how is he this time 17.12 
attau'-qun Hon Urn Tflo'tirqina mmpUare'ra we are just going to 

Tfio'tirgin for food 119.18 
attau'-qun o'rgoor ye'ta qdtti'gm just get the sledge ready 105.20 
e'nmen -qun ra'gtie* sia' then the mother went home 30.10 
qdh'i'i Urn qun qai-a*'tiiqai in fact, it was only a small pup 80.4 
In the following examples qun follows verbs, verbal nouns and 
pronominal forms. 

fiipe'aH qu'wim E'n'ki they went ashore there 71.12 

panda' tik nimpe'qinet qu'num qi leaping it went ashore, indeed! 

122.16 
a'un -(/Ua'qti pilhirra'tya* qu'num he makes himself flat before 

them 83.28-84.1 
ti'fiunin qu'num he pulled it out 84.7 
ei'miunin Um qun he caught him 121.13 
vi*'lm Um qu'num Enqa'n nine'lqin dead that one had become 

(he had died) 125.10 
yi*'lhin Um qu'num, ra*'nut it was the moon, what was it ? 86.26-27 
r&'nut qu'num lo'nrt what was it? walrus-blubber 47.4 
i'me-ra*'nut qu'num everything 107.2 

mi'fikri qu'num miihrUe'urkm it is because we are hungry 70.24 
6ei'vutkui e nrmnrmeitr, qu'num a'tto'rguqaia he went to the camp 

with a dog sledge 105.5 
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According to punctuation, qunum is in initial position in the 
bllowing example 

ge y tarn! qu'num i'gitHm miura' gtatya'n let us take it home now! 
121.27 
It seems, however, that instead of jre, tarn we might read Tcita'm 
is p. 21.5 

ZULi'i in this case indeed (containing the element li'i really, 
truly; see also ye?li'i, uii'i, venli'i, mitdi'i, qaLi'i) 
quii'i va'aflqan af'ttin ni'ilhit in this case indeed I will give you 
that dog 121.24 
jeceu'kl together. 
jithite' against one's will 
yi'newdn besides 
?le'w& q strong emphasis 

fle'waq gi'wd you do say 21.11 

fle'waq ninemirJce'w-irilm I have been working hard 81.9 

qai'vE fle'wdq sna'n bini't mini'uqin indeed, he himself did say 

it R 50.23 
fle'waq qai'vs and indeed 

§129. Miscellaneous Adverbs and Conjunctions; Koryak # 

Iml also 

i 'mi gaaqai'paLEn also it fitted badly Kor. 34.9 

I'mifl yuqya'nu gana e 'linau they also become bumble bees Kor. 

45.3 
imitl gayai'trlen nevertheless he came home Kor. 42.8 
i'mifl . . . pla'Jcu vm'gwa gayi'lin also (her) boots they filled 
with stones Kor. 28.7 
Also adj. Kor. 66.8, 72.14, 76.19 
ina'n-awi'wut quickly Kor. 70.12 
Enna'n that one alone 

Enna'n Jcoro'wapd ganat'lin only the cow was left Kor. 78.12 
Enna'niku from that time on Kor. 80.7 
Enqa'ta 

ETiJca'ta tilai'vikin He' La then a herd was walking about Kor. 

21.8 
Enqa'ta gassa'len qata'p-vai'am then he dragged a net along 
the bottom of the river Kor. 70.11 
E'nfci then, at that very moment 

s'liki yu'la'n gaplittu'linau then they finished what was to be 

eaten Kor. 50.1 
E'nTd tiyanu'wgi then I shall eat you Kor. 78.18 $129 
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E'riki mm'mtilafin pipi'UuyTcm E'nTci qata'p-e'mat va'ylan then 
Fish-Man was combing his hair; then a load of winter-fish 
was (there) Kor. 86.16 
Erike' Enni'mtrla*n then (there was) Fish-Man Kor. 88.15 
Eflna''an thus 

Enfta t 'an thus it is! Kor. 78.2 

galqaLin qaitayiti'fla Enfta*'an w&s'qti'm&ihu she went groping 

thus in the dark Kor. 16.9-10 
snfW'an vaflvolai'Jce thus they lived Kor. 43.7 
snfla'an gayiltelftivo'lenat thus they began to lie downKor. 82.10 
gina'n Enfia*'an ina'nti thou didst thus to me Kor. 88.2 
qo'La Enfta e 'na6 Yayo'ta-ftawgut gai'liLin after a while they 

gave Fox-Woman to him Kor. 70.14 
Enfia tf nvot gani'Jcalimau all at once something happened Kor. 
70.17-18 
Dual forms: 
snfla*'anet gana'tvilen thus they brought him in Kor. 59.2 
EnWanet patta*'la mani'ti (jayi'ssalinat thus the two filled 
with dried meat two bags Kor. 70.21 
ayi'kvan at least Kor. 18.1 
Iny'n-awi'wut quickly Kor. 70.12 

avi'ut Kor. 44.5 
a'wun (Kor. II, Kor. Paren, Lesna e'wun Kor. 96.30; 97.17) 
a'wun gaya'lqiwlmau and so they entered Kor. 80.18-19 
a'wun imAa'wtalin and so his head became hairless Kor. 82.13 
a'wun ui'fla and then there was no one Kor. 96.12 ( = e'trun 
i'tka Kor. II, Kor. 96.30: e'wune'ze Paren, Kor. 97.17 
awnu'p (?) Kor. 64.11 
a'wgi falsely Kor. 88.14 
am (Paren im) 

qun-am nu'tak ui'fla ane'lhiyipnuka even in the open country 

we eat no inner skin Kor. 49.1 
pe'nin qun-im Uwe'flpUin the same (former) little U'wefi 
(Paren) Kor. 92.7 
a'men 

a' men gawgu'Lin and they tied her Kor. 23.4 
a'men e'wafi and they said Kor. 23.6; 28.1 
a'men yi'nna and now what! Kor. 28.2 

a'6hi a'men gil'mkifl ni'wi-gi just now like me thou wert talk- 
ing Kor. 29.2 
a'mu I do not know Kor. 55.3 
atau vainly Kor. 61.3 

ata'rrdim in vain Kor. 30.8 
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as*s m o' since 

as'8'o' qati' since you went away Kor. 18.5 
a'$£l£, aSco'Z (Ch. erre'6) that is all, only, no more Kor. 62.8; 

70.8 atdo'6 Kor. 66.19; 68.19 
a' nam then, and so 

me'ftqafl a' nam gi'zinau how then did they become? Kor. 

61.9-10 
a'nam . . . gala'lin then he came to him Kor. 63.6 

Also Kor. 66.6; 78.1 
a'nam-e*'en all right then! Kor. 30.5; 31.8 
et'en a'nau all right then! Kor. 32.1 
a'naqun and so Kor. 36.10 
anuva't just as, just when 

anuva't niyatilqi'wqin, E'nki mityi'lqala just when he was 
about to come, we went to sleep 
a'llml I wish it were! 

a'hmi vai'dita I wish (we would go) on foot Kor. 21.2-3 
gina'n a'hmift qeti'gin I wish thou wouldst take it Kor. 
72.24-74.1 

a\va' other 

alva'lin it is of different material Kor. 76.23 
a'kyel also 

gayo'olenan, a'kyel ipa'fta they put it into it, also into the 
soup, Kor. 28.6 
&'en (Ch. e'ur) then, and 

gayo*'olen, e*'en gavi tf yalin he visited him and he was dead 

Kor.'20.8 
ya'nya et'en na'witqatu partly also women Kor. 44.2 
et'en . . . gaTrdawanka'wlen and she ended her dance Kor. 48.6 
gaJcya'u&inau tf'en yaq ni'lfim ni'tin they awoke and what 
thong was there ? (i. e. and there was no thong) Kor. 40.5 
e'enai once upon a time Kor. 58.4 
e'taun (see a'wuri) 

matoila'tin e'wun missaitila'nm they stole it but we shall bring 
it back Kor. 40.8 

i'pa really; indeed Kor. 37.8 

i'pa a'nam gi'ssa but really thou Kor. 66.6 
Also as adjectives: 

i'pa kmi'ftm the real child Kor. 68.11 

gitmni'ni'pa qla'wvl vi f 'gi my real husband died Kor. 2 1 .10-22. 1 

i'pa li'ger4a'ta our real father Kor. 74.20 
i'na* quickly Kor. 39.2 

qaye'm i'n'a nrya'tin he did not come back quickly Kor. 72.19 
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i'n*a$ enough! Kor 30.4; 86.11, 18; 88.15 
inya'wut (?) Kor 16-5 
i'nmtq really, in truth 

i'nmiq tapaftanivo'yJcm in truth it began to be heavy Kor. 51.8 
i'nmiqu'nilm all right! Kor. 28.1-2. 
Also Kor. 61.3; 62.3 
ifli'nninlk in this manner Kor. 14.3 (from ini'nfiin such) 
o'ya openly 

ui'fla o'ya a'tvaka she was not (there) openly Kor. 76.14 
o'pta also (Lesna: the whole; Kamchadal o'ptima the whole); 
Chukchee o'ptima like) 
a'dm o'pta gei'liLin he also gave him fat Kor 15.4—5 
qla'wul o'pta srika'ta tilai'viJcm a man also was walking there 
" Kor. 21.9 
Quyqmn'a'qu o'pta e'wan Big-Raven also said Kor. 29.5 
qo'La ai'dk o'pta . . . gayo'olen an other one she also put into 

the storeroom Kor. 55.1 
See also Kor. 56.5 
oma'ka together 

Ama'mqut a'rike o'maka Icafla'tiylcm Ememqut was fishing 

together (with them) Kor. 44.10 
e*'en fta'nyeu oma'Tca j'ssa and then together they (were her 
children) Kor. 61.2 
a'nnen verily, indeed, Kor. 59.9 
u'nmi (?) Kor. 74.10 
ya'wal ( %) Kor. 64.9 
y'anya (Ch. ya'nfa) partly, separately 
yaq (indefinite pronoun, see § 59) and now 

wu'tdm yaq yi'nna and this now, what is it ? Kor. 36.9 
ame'yaq fla'wis'qai well, how is the wife Kor, 68.2 
qm-ya'q thy turn Kor. 46.7 (See yaq, § 59, p. 729) 
ya'qam only 

ya'qam ai'kipa gapi'wyalin only (with) fly-eggs she scattered 

Kor. 45.2 
ve'lo ya'qam ninataikiftvo'qenau she was only making thimbles 
Kor. 59.5 
ya'qafi why 

ya'qaft ya'H why hast thou come Kor. 64.1 
yaqqai'-qun (Paren yaqqai'-qun Kor 92.5) then 

ye'U 

ye'h gayi'fUdin and so she flew away Kor. 46.5 
tt'tn yetl gaflekela'hn and so she felt ashamed Kor. 60.1 
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vi'yafl,ve'efi (?) 

vi'yafl iskula'ti (if that is so) then you were cold Kor. 26.2 
vi'yafl lelapi'tdoflvo'yTcm nevertheless he looked up Kor. 42.8 
fta'no vi'yafl Tcisva'diJc va'ykm of course, it is there on the 

cross-pole Kor. 68.5 
vi'yafi (japanqai'pilen (without clothes) but with a cap Kor. 
76.22 
vi'wva, vi'n'VJ secretly Kor. 61.1; 76.14 
va*'yuk afterwards Kor. 14.7; 19.5 

va*'ak Kor. 56.5; 64.9 
van (never in initial position; perhaps related to the Chukchee 
demonstrative particle flan which is also used adverbially). 
ui'fla-wan minka'kila not by anybody else Kor. 40.6-7 
qaye'm fia' no-van mirwiflana'wge not those I shall be able to 

eat Kor. 55.8-9 
a'mlifl-van kitve'-li'ga penti'ykm after that he rushed at her 
every time (Paren) Kor. 92.10 
pa'^a perhaps Kor. 60.5 
mdii maybe 

ma' H um'tduk mayhap (it was) here? Kor. 49.7 
ma'66i vi'lka va'ykm mayhap a fork is there Kor. 19.7 
me'de mima'tage mayhap I'll marry thee Kor. 32.6 
mal well 

mal-kit properly Kor. 15.6; 74.6; 88.9 
mal-ki'til very well ! Kor. 21.5 
Also met'-Tci'ikit 
male'ta quietly Kor. 54.7 
ma'Tciw somewhere Kor. 80.9 
meiiqafi how Kor. 82.4; 84.21; 88.1 

me'flqad mi'qun rmi'mik how indeed shall I get water? 16.7-8 
me'flqan mi'qun how, indeed? Kor. 17.12 
mi'qun (Paren mu'qun Kor. 92.23) indeed ; an intensifying particle 
mi'qun nafla'nqin indeed he is a shaman Kor. 42.9 
mi'qun Ama'mqut e'wafl Ememqut said even (this) Kor. 64.11 
ya'qu mi'qun qatai'lcigin what indeed will you do ? Kor. 76.7 
Also 16.3, 8; 17.12; 39.10; 84.21; 86.12 
(ti'wgak [literally: I say] it seems Kor. 57.9) 
ti'ta when 

Uu*'pihfl ti'ta mlndot'dola when we find a shaman's wand Kor. 

27.7 
ti'ta g&'mma tra'tik when was I at home? Kor. 68.13 
ti'ta o'pta ninanuva*'an let him also swallow me Kor. 84.15 
ti'taq mu'yu mita'ttayi'pnala when did we feed on inner skin of 
dogs Kor. 48.9 §129 
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tito-o'n after a long time Kor. 57.5 
nime' very; very much Kor. 16.1, 8 
ca'myeq indeed Kor. 24.2 

temya'q really Kor. 56.1 
SemeZet'n it is so! Kor. 46.4 
tiini't since 

Hni't snfla''an qi'ti since thou art so Kor. 56.9-10 
ll'glqai much less Kor. 49.1 
ll'gan simply 

li'gan mimtdhiyalai'Jce simply they were resplendent Kor. 44.3 
klma'k almost Kor. 21.7; 84.13 
kal&^E, qaWLE vertically 
he' nam Kor. 39.3; Icena'm Kor. 40.3 already 
ki'wan truly Kor. 26.9 
kit, hi' til see mat-kit 
ki, kid (never in initial position) and 

ya'qkin-ki and what for? Kor. 26.10 (for ya'qkin see J J 47, 59) 
kVtaH; kltta' then (?) 

lei' tail amyaqaThefle'tin taya'ilikm then she wanted to go to the 

porch Kor. 33.8-9 
gti'mma lutta' tu'Tcwdk I am caught Kor. 36.10 
kitta' atawalflila'Tca do not look back by any means Kor. 51.6; 
52.10 
lu'Ua negative particle; see § 131.3, p. 883 (Ch. en-fie) 
ki'tkit a little 
kVkit; ki'kiZ as soon as 84.3 

ki'kit gayi'ltilen as soon as he went to sleep Kor. 84.3 
ki'leid gaya'lqiwlin as soon as they entered Kor. 72.21 
qai'gut indeed Kor. 84.23 
qa'wun though 

qa'wun pani'ta mi'kinak nayamata'ge though later on thou 
wilt marry someone Kor. 78.17 
qaZl'n 

qadi'n plakgefle'till nafi'daftvoqen for he had passed water into 

the boots Kor. 14.2 
qadi'n qo'npU niki'ta gana*'Len therefore altogether it became 

night Kor. 16.6 
qa'dm rnilya'qpil because it was a small shell Kor. 23.8 
gayot'olen, qaJtin vi'tvitpil they visited her, for there was a 

small ringed seal Kor. 24.4 
qadi'n sna'n twwi'flcinik for she (had been) pilfering Kor. 34 J 
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iia'nyeu qadi'n Yaqyamtda tf nu for those were Bumble-Bee-Men 

Kor. 44.6 
qa'din ui'fla ana'luka gati'Jcdlen for without chewing he swal- 
lowed her Kor. 84.1 
qa'Slk 

gi'ssa qa'diJc ui'fla a'lva a'tvaka for this reason will you be 

(feel) wrong Kor. 18.7 
(j&'mma qa'bik oyamya'-gum for am I human game Kor. 42.6 
quit, quri-am 

gina'n gun nita'wtikini-gi' so thou art playing mischief Kor. 82.9 
qu'nam nu'talc ui'lla ane'lhi-yipnuka even in the open country 

we eat no inner skin Kor. 49.1 
pe'mn qun-im Uwe'ftpUift the same (former) little U'wefi 

(Paren) Kor. 92.7 
qu'nam mu'yi . . . oya'myaft miti'nmin even we too (alone) 

have killed a man Kor. 68.3 
qu'nam gun Kor. 74.17 
v&'ihctrqo'nom just now Kor. 56.10 
qo'npU very, quite (qon'pu Chukchee; xe Kamchadal); Kor. 

13.10; 15.8; 41.8, etc. 
gum]an again Kor. 15.8; 18.8; 19.8 etc. 
tla'nyen then 63.10; 72.8; 74.3 etc. 

§130. KAMCHADAL CONJUNCTIONS 

Most of the Kamchadal conjunctions have been replaced by the 
Russian (local) forms. 

i } dai (h, flan) and 

je (ace) but 

toJJco (tojibko) merely, only 

dotopera (ho Tonepa) until now 

potom (hotom*) after that 
Other conjunctions of Kamchadal origin are still in use. Among 
lese I mention 

Mid, WLteq it is time! then, now, altogether Kor. 99.5 
This particle is used quite frequently with a great variety of mean- 
tgs. Its use has even influenced the local Russian dialect inasmuch 
\ the Russian adverb nopa it is time is used also as a conjunction, 
though this does not agree with Russian usage. 

-ilme, -me (never initial) and, and now, corresponds to the 
Chukchee ~ti,m K. K. -am. 

-Tee (never initial) and, and now, but more emphatic than -me. 

3045°— Bull. 40, pt. 2—12 56 $130 
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-ven (never initial) Eor. 98.9. This emphatic particle cor- 
responds to K. K. van, and may have been borrowed from 
Koryak. 

leai then in the beginning of tales corresponds to Chukchee 
e'rvmen. 

e'vmn and, and so corresponds to Ch. e'un, K. K.; a'wun, K. 
Paren e'vmn, but may also have been borrowed from Koryak. 

lact HOW IS IT, WHEBEFOBE. 

§131. NEGATIVE ADVEBBS 

1. va'n&van negative particle, not at all (stem probably vant\ 

This occurs either alone or .with other negative elements. 
va'ri&oan ninuteumrre'erkinen not at all land appears 7.3 
va'nivcm nuwa'lomn&n he would not hear anything 
va'n&van qindn Hi qalhi'grnl have you no knowledge at all? 38.4 
yi-Uil rurkinin Ufki&hin va'nivcm tongues he eats, meat not it 

all 49.4 
va'nsvan nutds'qan nfytf'nln they did not at all reach the ground 

52.12 
va'nivan n&rdtf'rkinet JcelJtd the kele could not see them at all 

100.29 
va'nivan ncfnaydhau'ri&n cf'ttin they were not at all afraid of 

the dog 105.25 
va'n&van anto'le&lin fldu&'qat the woman did not go out at all 54.S 
va'n&van qarl'm nuwa'lomnin he would not hear anything 
va'ndvan a?nlu"net they could not see them at all 61.10 
va'n&van eze a'lornka they did not hear any thing 60.10 
va'ndvan elu"Jcd they are invisible 62.1 
va'nevan eu'rrek&Un it is not visible 62.2 

2. qar&m; Kor. Kam. qaye'mf Kor. Par., qeye'tn; Kor. II 

(village Qare'flm and others in Kamchatka igut) ; EamchadaL 
x*&n$, x*8. Used always with the exhortative, or alone with 
exhortative meaning, and ignifying negative future. 
qwrQm mmi'nmitiJc we shall not kill you 13.4 
qare'm mine'etyd'Jc I shall not become black 23.6 
qarVm milhifhfw' a'n I shall not treat him 24.10 
qart'm mmmu'ut I will not kill thee 98.25; 99.7 
qar&'m mra'gtia'k I will not return home 99.2, 24 
qart'm ELi'gh rinenyegtde'tya* father will not allow me to live 99.15 
qwrUm mi'ilha'n I will not do it 99.20 
qar&m mi'ilhit I will not give it to thee 15.13; 16.9 
qari'm miye'tyd'Tc I will not come 
a'msn qarim! but no! (i. e., I shall not do so) 16.1 
§131 
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qari'm i'git! not nowl (i. e., I shall not do so from now on) 21.1 
qart'm! no! (i. e., I shall not do it) 99.13 

Kor. Kam. qart'm mla"Jc 9 Kor. II. i'hut m\eFle^ Eamchadal x*2n6 
mnuk 1 will not eat 
Koryak. — 

adhiva'n qaye'm this time I shall not! Eor. 54.3 

qaye'm fla'no-van mmvtftana'wge I shall not be able to eat 

them Kor. 55.8 
qaye'm enalha'lmiTc he will not catch us Kor. 72.19 
Even future imperatives take this particle. 

qart'm quwtf'tik do not die! (i. e., you shall not die) 64.16, 17 
Derived from qari'm is the verbal form qare'min (Kor. Kam. 
qiyme'en Kor. 38.5, Kor. Par. qisme'nen) it is not so, not true. 
qyr§'m6n i v tik Wmfiil it is not really a story 61.5 
qgr§m&nai'-ytim I am not this one 23.5 
q$r$m$n ora'wiLan he is not a human being 29.9 
qprgm&na'lgilm qlp'ule&m I am not a man 
qg,r§m&na'l(/it qty'iiligit thou art not a man 
q^§mena'lgilm niru'liUm I am not feeble 
qar§ r 7tiina'igit niru'ligit thou art not feeble 
qg>r$n&n> niru'lqin he is not feeble 
qareminai' qHm ftefusqdti'&m I am not a woman 116.31 
Kor. Kam. qiyime'w un impossible! Kor. 14.3. 

3. en* fie Kor. Kam. kl'tta, Kamchadal jak, x*$ do not! (see § 114 

p. 823) 

4. Ho' no e\o' (Reindeer Kor.) 30.9 

ds no 30.8 

r&H'urif-Uo' what is the matter with you? — nothing 53.6 
4a. ia'mam noI i do not want to (referring to future events) 78.6; 

used with future indicative. There is no corresponding form 

in either Koryak or Kamchadal. 
la' mam I do not want to 98.5, 8 
la' mam trefilhit I shall not give thee 

5. e'ie not, signifying simple denial Kor. Par. e'% e, Reindeer Kor. 

e'jpe, Kor. II., village Qare'fLin and others in Kamchatka e\\<i, 
' Kamchadal qam Kor. Kam. ui'fid instead (see below). See 15, 
12, 21.3, 24.8 

6. ui'fid none (with nouns; substantives and adjectives). (Kor. 

Kam., ui'fla, Kor. Par., ui'fla e%e, Kor. II. , village Qare'fim 

and others in Kamchatka em, e'mtna not. The Kamchadal uses 

qam (see above, under e'$e). Kor. Par. uses also e'$e alone 

§131 
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ui'fld tpVfika I have no powder 

See also 18.5; 22.3; 27.9 
Without the negative prefix-suffix we find — 

dai ui'fla, ta'aq ui'fld^ tam-vg!\rgm gUmni'n no tea, no tobacco, 
mine is a good life! 

(Kor. Par.) efLe epi'fike I have no powder 
Derived from this particle is ui'nilin having none. 

ui'fiiUum ipVfik&lium I have none, I am without powder 59.2 

§ 132. Interjections 

Chukchee and Koryak are rich in interjections. These may be 
divided into several groups; namely, a) ejaculations expressing & 
state of strong emotion, without definite tone; b) exclamations 
expressing assent, disapproval, surprise, fear, pain, question, call, 
and answer, etc.; c) onomatopoetic interjections, sound pictures, 
imitations of sounds, such as singing of birds, thumping of stones, 
swishing of rapidly moving slabs, etc. ; d) words and phrases used as 
exclamations. Some of these are derived from pronominal or con- 
junctional stems, while others can not be reduced to such sources, 
at least not at present. 

a. Ejaculations 

a! 45.3 (Kor. a! a! Kor. 55.5) oh! 

ga!H 104.48 oh! 

0/63.9 oh! 

6/85.12; 90.6; 91.7 ah! 

e/ 101.20 all right 

go, ^o/R 65.119 (call) 

ga, ga! 122.1 call 

gi, gi!R 72.16 ah, ah! 

gei! 69.4 oh! 

ggg! (Kor. ggg!) yes! 

guq! 10.3; 52.3; 53.1; (Kor. gek! Kor. 50.4) ugh! oh! 

goq! 24.1 108.32; gik! 10.1; 11.2; gi! 68.30; R 69.35; Kor. 

51.1, 5; 58.6 
gu!2QA) go! 69.7; 108.19 
ogogogogoi! 70.2 oh, oh, oh! 
ugugugugu! 29.7 uhuhuhuh! 
Koryak 

e! oh! Kor. 47.1 

ye! ah! Kor. 49.2 

eni'l oh! Kor. 64.19 

af*'! Kor. 49.3 ifte'! Kor. 27.6 
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b. Exclamations 

Their stems are independent and some of them form derivatives. 
qo! expresses ignorance: I do not know! 
qofta'arhin to speak always of one's ignorance; to answer: "I 

do not know." 
Assent: 

// 9.6, 13; 66.25; 84.10 (Kor. o! Kor. 30.2; 38.6) yes. 

// 84.19 ah! 

eqei't 133.24 R 71.5; R 73.34 (Kor. uga') all right! 

assent and approval. 
egei'l 75.30 oh! 
taga'm! R 59.9, 16; R 66, 134 (Kor. toq! to! Kor. 35.3; 

Kor. 45.8) come ! well ! 
tac/a'm is used also as the usual leave taking. 
taqa'm tewhwe' erJem! R 41.98 (in Koryak toq is used as 

leave taking) good-bye ! I am going. 
The usual greeting is ye' tit or less frequently ye' et-Arqit; 
R 62.62; R 76.25 (Kor. yatit have you come? as 
greeting) 
The answer is // yes ! or /, tiye'tya'lc! yes, I have come ! 
Greeting borrowed from Russian, toro'ma (sflopoBo) (Kor. 
toro'va) how do you do ? 

tarn contracted from taga'm, mostly with an ejaculation 

preceding, come ! well ! 
ee, tarn! 30.9; 89.23; e tarn! 90.3. 
/, tarn! 84.19. 
gi, tarn! 84.14. 
Assertion: 

gu'nti! 82.16; 85.6; R 76.27 sure! 
yu'ntf, qai'vE 24.8 indeed, yes ! 
Calls: 

meil 76.22 R 73.32; R 59.11, from man to woman 53.6; 
Kor. mail Kor. 64.24 ameil Kor. 63.6; mei! Kor. 
32.5; here addressed from a man to a woman; me! Kor. 
100.5 K. Paren ve! Kor. 101.13; Koryak II Qarefiin 
mei Kor. 102.4 there, you! you! halloo! 
fta'vl 45.3 (Kor. n&'wal) call among women 
wui'! 83.13; R 72.15; goi 60.2 (Kor. goi'l) answer to call 
yago'! 67.8 (Kor yawo'l Kor. 33.9) halloo 
waqo'l R 125.22 halloo! there, take it! 
Disapproval: 

e'wil 120.10 so! 

ee'l 81.17; 83.14; is it? (doubt and disapproval) 

eei f l 108.19 aha! (doubt and disapproval) §132 
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Surprise: 
Used by men 

Ica'Tco'l generally reduplicated Jcalco, Jcdko! 8.5; 12.6; 68.31 
oho!; qakol 84.10; qako,qa1co! 77.26; 104.14; ga'Jco2\A 

Jcalco, mei'! 14.7; R 64.93. ga'lco mei!, go' to mei! 
Used by women 

Wke'! 52.2; 71.26. 

Jce'ke, fia'vLl 

lceke', Jceke', Jceke't 29.7 great surprise and fear 
Koryak, for both sexes. 

I 6e Kor. 47.6 (surprise and disapproval) ugh. 

I qe'e Kor. 82.14 surprise 
Fear: 

goTckoi'! 63.1 oh, oh!; goqoi't 18.8 

Kokkoi'l 22.5 surprise and fear 

akakakal 87.14 sudden fright 
Question: 

wat (Kor. vat Kor. 46.10) would you* 

amto't 13.9; 80.4; R 92.18 (Kor. amto't) well? what news! 
also used as a conjunction: amto' grtlca'lhinf how is 
your leg ? 
Pain: 

gi,gi,gi R 74.46 (Kor. mih fabric! Kor. 29.1) sudden acute 
pain 

9*9 <[t, get 63.8 (Kor. igigi'! Kor. 23.9) crying 
Warning: 

ga, ga, gal 85.17,28 (Kor. got!) off! look out! 
Laughing: 

ga, ga, ga! R 79.10 

gigil 30.2 

gm! 30.2 laughing of a skull. 
Anger: 

gm! R 72.20 (Kor. gm! Kor. 31.2) 

g&ml (terminal) 61.2 

taga'm, qapa'ae, gUm! 61.2 well, cease, will you! 
Miscellaneous: 

qo! (Kor. qo! Kor. 49.6) I do not know 

yau yau! 66.17; R 73.35 wait a while! (Kor. ya'wo) 

o. Onomatopoetic Interjections 

qa,qa,qa! R 140.10; R 277.8, yapping of fox 

gin, gm! 105.27 barking of dog 

m-m! 106.15 mumbling of ke'le (hence derived a noun 

m&'&mgm kele's mumbling) 
Jcabeu', Jcabeu'l R 307.8 cackling of ptarmigan 5132 
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afla', afla', afta'l 84.8 crying of small infant 
ew, ew, ewl R 104.47 singing of thanksgiving ceremonial 
Og, &ig! 68.25 swishing of slabs of whalebone 
piw, piw! 68.8 thumping of stone on the ground 
pig, pig! 76.3 thudding of small objects on the ground 
prl 88.17 sound produced with lips 
(Koryak) vakikiki'! Kor. 46.1 jabbering of magpie 
Shaman's calls 

egegegegei'I 15.7; 68.28; (Kor. ogogogogoi'l); 66.35 (here 

merely fatigue, though borrowed also from shamanistic 

practice) 
ototototototoi' 7 59.4 
otatatatatatai' ! 59.4 
Answer to shaman's call 
git, git, git, gige't! 39.9 

ge'we, gewel R 306.1 raven's shamanistic song 
go'of^kale', go'oflrkale' R 314.23 (Kor. go' on, go' oil Kor. 

48.2; ann, ann! Kor. 47.2; Koryak, umyu'mKor. 90.15; 

Kor. II Pallan, raven's cawing) raven's shamanistic song 
ge'we, egegegei't R 122.2 mosquito's shamanistic song 

R 306.7 
qaia'qan, gaia'gaM foxes shamanistic song (a little more! 

at the same time onomapoetic) 
ge'wye, ge'wye Tco'onrn R 315.31 polar bear's shamanistic 

song 
Calls of reindeer-herders 

9°) 9°) 9°) q°<li 9°<l> 9°<ll 32.11 for driving the herd 

f*t <?*> </*> 9<*Z> 9<*Z> 9**1 

eia', eia', eia'! R 307.13 for calling a broken reindeer 

(chiefly in offering it urine) 
grr! R. 4.38 the same; also reindeer's snorting, onomato- 
poetic 
Interjections are often used in groups 

gug, it 9.13; qiTc, V! 65.26 oh, yes! 

ee, ta'ml (see before) 

gei, gu'ntil 69.4 oh, indeed! 

d. Words and phrases used as interjections 

ina'nkin, ina'nkin Urn 9.5; 64.7, 14; 68.16 oh, my! 
tite'netl 64.15; 68.16; 80.22 (great emphasis) used also in com- 
pounds with personal pronouns in verbalized form 
tite'net-i-git it is wonderful with you 
tite'net4u'ri (plur.) it is wonderful with you 
tite'ftetote'rin it is wonderful with him (stem verin unknown 
otherwise) {132 
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i, tu'n-nikekl oh, my! sudden surprise; (tur new; nikeJc verbal 

noun of indefinite verb nike (§82) 
ethinre'wdnl 80.23 oh, goodness ! 
am no't amm\ R. 73.27 (surprise and anger; em mere 

§113.5) not demonstrative particle (§57) amsn adversative 

conjunction p. 853) how is it then! 
iiq-a'lvam va'lml 76.5 (§113.15) how very strange ! 
ve'nom wonder and blame; in compounds with subjective form 

of personal pronoun 
venom gina'n 55.1 1 ; 109.24 something like out with you! 
aWmfia! 120.16,23 (a ah, lumfia again) only think of it! 

sudden surprise (see also p. 854) 
nire'qinjim! I do agree! 84.19; R 62.58; R 65.112 regular 

nominalising form of indefinite verb req (§82) 
rere'q-Hm R 75.6 I do agree ! (causative re-req&m) 
re'qu WmHa the same ! R 73.24 (re'qu designative of req what; 

Hlmna again) 
ra'qal 80.25 what of that; (req what; al otherwise unknown) 
u'nmun a'ni, u'nmtift a'm-m e'un 84.26; 87.7 Oh, how bad it 

is! (u'nmufi very, a'ni-m even so; e'un and so) 

KAMCHADAL 

tea there! qu call; halloo! 

tie there, take it! A<?, hei answer to call 

nux here! qa what do you want? 

ee yes xi surprise 

§ 133. Euphemism 
For diseases, dangerous animals, and unfortunate events or condi- 
tions, euphemistic phrases are in use, some of which express the 
idea to be stated by the opposite idea. 

nigitte'pqin (literally, clever) fool 
tilcay&tu-wa'lin (from diJca'yofl-va'lm intelligent) silly 
erme'urkin (literally, he acquires force) he becomes 
by madness 



also 



emtindurkm (literally, he reposes) he dies of hunger 
uulvilu' (literally, black wild reindeer) brown bear 
lei'wulm (literally, the one who walks about) wolf 
re'qdtJcurkin (literally, something is happening) contagious 

disease is spreading 
va'irgitkorkm (from va'irqm being) disease 

§133 
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§ 134. New Words. 

On the whole, Chukchee and Koryak have not borrowed many terms 
from the Russian, but have rather coined new words for new ideas. 
Following are a few examples of these. 

commander (literally, strong 
man) 

tribute (literally, thing for 
bowing down with) 

chief officer of district (liter- 
ally, tribute-strong-man) 

church (literally, spirit- 
house) 

glass (literally, ice-cup) 

fortified log-house 

bottle (Russian 6yn>MKa; 
in Chukchee literally, ice- 
vessel) 

brandy (literally, bad water) 

letter, book, writing (literally, 
carving) 

ruble, paper ruble (literally, 
piece of carving) 

tobacco-pipe (local Russian 
raH3a, borrowed from 
Turkish, in Chukchee 
literally, tobacco-cup) 

(one side of) horse-pack (liter- 
ally, carrying-side) 

flat brandy-keg (literally, 
drum-vesse ) 

long brandy-keg (literally, 
thigh-bone) 

plate (literally, white vessel) 

Russian loan-words are always modified to suit the phonetic charac- 
ter of the language. The Koryak, even those that have no r, retain, 
however, the Russian r. 



Chukchee 

efrem 


Kor. Kamenskoye 

a'yim 


tefqenafl 


ta'qana 


teq-e'rem 


taqa'-a'yim 


aftafi-ra'n 


aflafl-ya'n 


tm-Tcoi'fim 


e'tti-Tcoi'fiin 


wui'gun 
tin-u'Tckam 


qui'vin 
pnti'Tkan 


a'qi'mil 
Tcdi'Tcd 


a € qa!-mi'mil 
Tcali'Tcal 


Tcdi'tul 


Tcali'tul 


ta'aq-Tcoi'ftin 


Tca'nda 


emttf-qal 




yara'r-e'Tckam 





aima'lqal 




ilh-u'TcTcdm 





Chukchee 


Kor. Kam. 


Russian 




la'qar 


da'qar 


caxapi 


sugar 


ta'aq 


ta'wax 


TaSairB 


tobacco 


tai 


tai 


qafi 


tea 


Tco'nekoii 


Tco'n'e 


KODB 


horse 


Tco'lir 


Tco'tir 


K03bipb(tl'U 


rap) cards 
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tol 


tol 


COJfc 


salt 


toro'ma 


toro'wa 


3jOpOBO 


how is 
health? 


teftver 


teftver 


nenrepTb 


quarter 


Icoro'walhm 


Tcoro'wa 


KOpOBa 


cow 


Jca'tak 


Tca'8ak 


Kasan 


cossack 


Etto'l 


stol 


CTOJl 


table 



tor&lqcm 



torJTka 



your 



TapejKa 



plate 
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ohukohee text 
The Woman Who Married the Moon 1 
E'nmen 2 qol s yara'fchm, 4 ne'us'qat 5 urn' qol 8 ora'wetA- 

Odco a certain house, woman certain human 

ffa'us'qat 7 uwfi f/ qufcit& 8 E'nku 9 ge'tfcilin, 10 e'nmen 2 gequ'pqfiLin, 11 

woman the husband to rejection used her, then she was starring, 

elvetine'ta 13 gene'Lin 18 em-qu'pqftta. 14 E'nmen 2 gite'. 16 Qfin've'r 

crawling on she became just by starving. Then she was After that 

all-fours hungry. 

iim 6 yara'fchin* lu f 'nin, 16 res'qi'wkwi*, 17 fcifce'pgi*, 18 e'ur 19 teik- 

a certain house she saw it, she entered she looked at the made 

about same time 

evi'nn 20 gaimSi'viil§n, 21 e'ur 19 upa'lha 22 keme'ni 28 geyi'reLin, 24 

garments were hanging, at the with tallow a dish was full, 

same time 

niqami'tvaqgn 25 iim 6 e'nmen, 2 li'en* nipli'tkuqin, 26 niginteu'qin* 7 

she eats and then, just she finished, she fled 

nota'gti. 28 

to the country. 

• From W. Bogoras, Chukchee Texts; Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition Vol. VIII, 
pp. 86-89. 

s Once upon a time, also connective and then, then; always in narrative (p. 868). 
1 Absolute form; with non-personal nouns the synthetic qyli is also used (J 60, p. 732). 
<8tem ra house; yara probably reduplication from rara; -thin a particular one (J 53, p. 716), 
absolute form; here in predicative sense there was a particular house. 

• Stem lieu female; -rq&t a suffix, probably related to others in -rq- t but not free. Absolute form 
as before. 

• Particle, indicating that the whole story is well known to the narrator, and is supposed to be 
known to the hearer (§ 128, p. 849). 

1 ora'wer+lafin what belongs to the human race (J 64, p. 717);r+i in contact form L (J 7, 17; p. 654) 
the strong vowels of the word produce ablaut in the second part of the compound (| 8, p. 646) 
The first part of the compound has dropped the suffix -n of the absolute form ($ 116, p. 826). 

• Subjective form in -to (§§ 87, p. 697); here as subject of transitive verb (J 92, p. 780). 

• E'nku; verbal stem znk to reject, to bktuse;— u suffix (§103.84) expressing purpose, depending, 
upon the following verb. 

» nttfrhin or rtttfrhtn to make some one something (§ 79, p. 766); stem rtt— initial; U medial ;p*—Un 
nominalised verb (6) (§ 73, p. 768). 

u stem qypq(&t) to starve; pc—lin she who had attained a starving condition (}78); £<t+ 
(17). 

it stem elvettn, -et adverbial suffix (§ 110.70, p. 810); A Nominal Form 1,3 (§§64; 95, p. 786). 

w Stem nel ($ 77); pe-ttn (see note 10); *<!+* ($ 7). 

" cmr mere (§ 118, 7, p. 816) ; qupq&t to starve I see note 11; -<J Nominal Form I, 8 ({§ 64, 95). 

*• plUCU TO RE HUNGRY. 

"Stem lu* to see; -nin he— him (§ 67, p. 741). 

"Stem rerqiu to enter; -pi' he (| 64, p. 738); wkw<u+p (§§ 7.2; 72.4). 

" Stem hJbep related to lilep to look (|§ 2; 122, p. 834), also tiU to look; -p* he (§ 64). 

w§ 128, p. 866. 

"Stem teik to make; evi'rtn garment, absolute form (§ 80, p. 691), here subject of Intransitive verb 
(f 91, p. 779) ; composition see 1 116, 4, p. 830. 

BStem yjm to hang; suffix— yv(«) frequentative or intensive ($110.54); p§— #n(§ 74, p. 760); with 
ablaut (J3). 

BQpq'lhin tallow; subjective form in -$ expressing modality (§§37, 92); with ablaut (|8). 

*keme'fii dish, absolute form in -Hi (§ 30); absolute form as subject of intr. verb (§91). 

"Stem yir full; with suffix -et (§ 110, 70); pe—Un (see note 10); £<<+i. 

"•Stem q$m, compounded with tv% to be; n—qin one who is performing an action (§78, p. 768); 
with ablaut (§8). 

»8tem pi and suffix -tku (| 110, 67), compare pl&pi It is ended; n—qin see note 26. 

» Stem pint; with suffix -eu (§ U0, 70); n—qin see note 25. 

"Stem nyte; -pt^ after vowel, allative (§40); ablaut (§3). 
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Qla'ul 28 puki'rgi* 50 6eivutku'lm. M Yi"lhin M um« qu'num, rft^nat" 

A man came walking. The moon really, what. 

"<?uq, 66q-a'lvam-va'lin, 84 rft f, nut M lei'vurkin 85 qamitvala'arkui,* 

"Oh, quite extraordinary being, what is walking is eating much, 

u'kkSm-yi'riir 87 te'lpirkm. 88 " Ne'me irga'tik* 9 ewkwe'tyi'. 4 * 

vessel-full is finished." Again in the morning he started. 

Elve'lin 41 li'en* ple'kit 42 nSnai'piiqSnat, 48 na'qam eu'rrekfelin 44 

Other ones just boots he put on, however not appeared 

ne'w&n. 45 Ne'me qati', 4 * e'ur 19 Enqa'n 47 fie'us'qat* puki'r^i*,* 

a wife. Again he went, at the same then the woman came, 

time 

upa'lhin 23 ne'me lu e 'nin. 18 Qamiitvala'tyeV 8 qan've'r giirkew'kwi*. 4 * 

the tallow again she saw it. She ate much, after that she grew fatter. 

Qla'ul 29 urn 8 ne'me ragti6 e . 60 "<?uq, u'nmufi a'ni. 51 C&q-a'lvam- 

The man again came home. "Oh, how bad! Quite extraordinary 

va'lin. 84 Ra c 'nut 88 ixo'n" qamitvala'arkin ? 8e Kita'm e'ur 19 irga'tik* 

being. What then is eating much? Well then this in the 

time morning 

eftei'vutkuka 58 mi'tyft c kl" 54 Ne'me am-ginotilo' M ne'lyi c . M Lu'ur* 7 

not going let me be!" Again mere mid-day it became. Thereupon 

ne'me no'ti 58 ye'tyi*, 68 res*qi'wkwi m um 6 ne'me, take^he'ti 80 q&ti'. 4 * 

again behind there she came, she entered again, to the meat she west. 

• Probably reduplicated absolute form from a stem qla (qlafl) ($29); q before consonant becomes* 
(5 7); absolute form as subject of intransitive verb (§ 91). 

••Stem pakir in initial position; pkir in medial position (J 12, p. 662). 

"Stem teivu, related to leivu (§J 2, 122); >tku (J 110, 67); din one who (| 64). See note 36. 

w Absolute form; predicative. 

• See § 69 p. 729; absolute form. 

**tiq- excessively ($ 113, 15); $fpf different; alvam-va'lin extraordinary ($ 112, 82, p. 814) stent 
tva- to BE, initial va- (J 12.2, p. 661); -lin ($ 54). 

•»8tem leivu, related to teivu (note 31); -rkin derived form (§5 64, 87). 

••See note 26; derived form (55 64, 87); -let frequentative, (§ 110.53 with t dropping out in interro* 
calio position (J 10). 

n u'kkdm dish, stem yir full, here reduplicated absolute form (5 29). 

"Stem telp; derived form (see note 85). 

• Stem irp dawn; a locative form (5 38). Compare irfiro'hlioi it began to dawn 9.13; irpirt/l at 
dawn 10.3. 

L «Stem ewhw with suffix -et ($ 110, 70); ty< t+ p ($ 7. 26, p. 654). 

« elve different, other; 4ln absolute form (§ 60.3); singular and instead of plural (§ 46, p. 709). Tfce 
strong form alva signifies away! 

« Plural. 

• Stem ipH; prefix inc- making transitive verb intransitive, here passive (1 113, 28); n — qin % one 
who is performing an action (J 73), plural because referring to plefkit: those that are being ptrr 
ON ($ 74); with ablaut (§3). 

"Stem urr(eu) often medially tourr; e—kltlin negation (J 114, 4; p. 824). 
« Derived from Heu female. 

«• 8tem medially Iqdt; 3«* person past, more frequently q&'ty#; ty<t+f (S 7. 26, p. 654). 
«' Demonstrative ($ 67). 
«8ee note 36, ty<t+g (| 7. 26, p. 654). 
« Stem gmk+eu ($ 110, 70); wkw<u+p ($ 7.2). 

MFrom ra house, probably the allative form rapu which serves here as verbal stem: Ul*<t-fP -with 
ablaut (SS 3, 7). 
« Particles (§ 128, p. 853). 
« § 128, p. 852. 

••Stem teivu, see notes 31 and 35; -Ucu (J 110, 67); e—kd negation ($ 114, 4), see also note 44. 
"Stem it to be, 1st person subj. (a); ty<t+p ($ 7. 26). 
••em- mere (J 113, 7); fino'n middle; ilo'-, afiW day. 
••Stem nd- to become; ly<l+g (57): see Note 13. 
» $ 126, p. 868. 

•• Demonstrative particle ($67). 
n Stem yetr to come. 
*Uki'Mn meat; allative form in -Hi (55 63, 40). 
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Ne'me efchi 6it 81 qami'tvarkin, 63 lu'ur 57 pi'rinin. 83 

Again before as be- she ate, thereupon he took her. 

fore 

"Akakaka'I ilu'kft 64 a'lva!" 41 niqama'graqen. w "Gu, e'unan 66 

"Ah, ah, ah! motionless awayl" she struggled. "Oh, so 

gina'n." 67 — "Gu'nfi, a'lva," qine'rrilhi*! M — "Qu'nft, ilu'ka." QarS'm" 

thou." — "Oh, awayl let me go!" — "Oh motionless. Not 

mmre'qewkur, 70 mimnilo'ur. 71 Qik, ia'ra nilei'vutku-I-gir V 2 

I shall do anything to thee, I will question thee. Oh, why art thou walking about? 

Qai'vS gSti'nve-gir?""— "Ui'na.""— "E'mim?"— "Uwft"qu6itft» E'nku 9 

Indeed thou hast a master?" — "No." — "Where is he?" — "My husband to rejection 

^ine'tfiilin, 75 genanfiaatvau'len, 76 ginenqu'pqeulin." 77 — " Errqa'm 78 

used me, hecastmcoff, he let me starve." — "Then 

va'nevan 79 wu'tku 80 yara'fciku 81 re'qfin 83 qinelu"rkm." M — "Va'ne- 

notatall here inside of the something thou hast seen." —"Nothing." 

house 

van." 79 "<?uq, a'mSn 84 urn, mimata'git." 8 * 

"Oh, then let me marry thee." 

Ma'tanen. M Ne'me fcei'vutkui'. 87 Wulqfttvi'k 88 urn 6 puki'ri. 89 

He married her. Again he walked. In the evening he came. 

• Before, formerly (§ 127, p. 818). 

"See notes 26, 36, 48; here qamitva, derived tense in -rkm ($$ 64, 87). 

■ 8tempiri to take; -nin he— him (J 67). 

« itu to move; e— la negation (§ 114, 4). The initial e is contracted with the i of the stem. 
•Stem qama'gra; n—qtn ($ 78); with ablaut (J 3). 
•§126, p. 855. 

• Subjective form ($ 56); presumably as subject of an idea like you have eaten it. 

• Stem initial riml, medial ml; ine- (§§ 67; 113. 28); q— fit Imperative 2d person sing. 
•Negation with exhortative meaning (§ 131.2). 

" Medial form of the causative prefix— n; stem raq what, something; — en (J 110.70); predicative 
form of the indefinite pronoun; m—pit let me— thee, subjunctive ({67); wku<u+p; in place of pit 
we have here and In the next word the alternating form pir. 

"Stem *pfilo; initial form pinlo-: medial form -mftilo-; m—pit let me— thee, see note 70. 

^Stem leivu, see notes 31, 35, 53; -tku (J§ 110, 67); predicative form of nominalized verb (§ 78). 

"Stem itinv master ({$ 48, 73). 

T « no (S 131.6). 

"See note 10; here with the prefix -ine- referring to the first person ($ 73) . 

'•See note 75, the same form; stem -tyqtv-; r—qu causative ($ 114, 1). 

"See note 75, the same form; stem qupq to starve (see note 11); r— ft* causative (J 114, 1). 

*» Conjunction (§ 128, p. 858). 

"1131.1. 

• Demonstrative (§ 57); as particle vai; stem wyt-; locative in k. 

• See note 4; -Uku inside of, nominal ($ 101, 24) . 

*rQq something; here absolute form (Irregular) used as object with the verbs in TO sat, lu* to see 
•Stem lu' to see; derived tense in -rkin (J 64); ine- (J 113. 28); q- imperative (§ 64); here used as a 
past (J 85). 
••Conjunction (J 128, p. 853). 

■ Stem mata to take, to marry; subjunctive (a), m—pit let me— thee (J 67). 
•Stem mata to take, to mabrt; -nin he— heb (5 67). 

• Stem ieivu+tku, see notes 31, 35, 53. The p of the ending -pi' has dropped out on account of its 
intervocalic position. 

• Stem wulq evening, compare wu'rq darkness; a locative form (§38); -tvi to become (1 110, 68) 

■ Initial stem pOkir, medial pkir, abbreviated termination for -pi*. 
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I'wkwi* 10 En-fio't M ffawanfi'ti,"* "En- He'" a'ntoka" ralko&koi'pu. 

He laid thus to hit wife, ''Don't not going from the inside of tfee 

out inner room. 



MinreVqmmik," li'en' dot-tacnfi'ti* 7 ple'kit 4 * qftni'ntifiinet ,m 

Let us enter, Just pillow edge to boots throw them." 

E'nmen 3 ri'ntminet." E'nmen' lu'ur* 7 vai 100 keme'fii , % em-keme'iiF 

Then she threw them. Then there- here a dish, a mere dish 

upon 

res'qi'wkwi*, 17 e'un 101 ere'ta iw geyi'rejan. 101 Qftmi'tvaa't, 10 * ne'me 

came in, then with being full. They ate, agaia 

boiled meat 

li'en' ne'nvu&'n 1 " keme'fii, M irga'tik" iim e kiye'wkw&'t, 1 * E'un* 

just they put out the dish, in the morn- they awoke. At that 

ing tiaae 

keme'ffi* gite'nin 107 fie'us'qftta, 10 * genu'mkeulin 10 *. 

the dish she saw it the woman, it was put in its proper place. 

Ne'me Sei'vutkui^Qe'lvulin, 110 -- ^Qik^rga'tik^tim^minine'tftimik 111 

Again he went He obtained a Oh, to-morrow let us hare a thank* 

wild reindeer,— giving ceremonial 

Tai'fiikwut"* eirfie' M gina'n" enne'tt"* q&nti'ginet"" 4 E'un 1 " 

The charm-strings don't thou not carry have them for And so 

out ones being thus." 

nayopa'tya f n m 6na't6iyo lie ilvilu', 117 e'un 101 tai'fiikwut 112 gene'Linet 1 * 

they went tn it made to be the wild rein- and so the charm- were on it. 

thanksgiving deer, strings 

ceremonial 

Quq, yilq&'ty&'t. 1 " Irga'tik" tim e kiye'wkwfc f t, 10t ne'me 

Oh, they slept. Next morning • they awoke, agsm 

••Stem iu; suffix -p&; wkw<u+p (§7). 

"See §68, p. 727. 

"Stem fiewdn wife: -fU allativi (§ 40). 

«•§ 131 J. 

m Initial stem ft/to, medial rUo to go out; f — JW not (| 114.4). 

••Stem reltu; -toku interior (§ 101. 24); -/pa ablative (§ 42). 

••Stem re$qiu to inter; subjunctive (a), mm— mik let us (§64); see Note 17. 

*lot pillow; &pin edge; -Hi allattve (§40); pillow-edge i. e. the outer tent. 

"Stem int; r- to cause to (§ 114. 1 <?); q&— timet thou— them, imperative (§67). 

••Stem and prefix as in note 96; -ninet he— them (| 67). 

iM Demonstrative particle; stem wul- (§ 57, p. 723). 8ee note 80. 

i«§128, p. 855. 

v*c'ret boiled meat; •& instrumental (| 37). 

»«• Stem yir pull. See note 24. 

i" See notes 25, 86, 48, 62; here 8d per. plur. ending -p6H, with intervocalic p dropping; ont; ablaut (|S). 

>» Stem nvu. 

l » Initial stem kiy+eu, medial pp+eu, suffix -eu; wkto<u+p (§7). 

»«8tem pite to see, -nin hk— him (§ 67). 

»*See note 5, -d surjbctive as subject of transitive verb. 

m Transitive prefix r— in medial position -n -(§ 114.1); Stem umk+eu (§ 110. 70) ; fe—Un (§ 73). 

"•Stem ilv wild reindeer, -u to consume (§ 111, 71); pc—Un (§ 73). 

»» Stem inett to have a thanksgiving ceremonial (perhaps ine+t& but never used without fcr; 
cf. Kor. Kam. ina- £axt-at); subjunctive (a), min—mik let us ($64). 

u*tai'flikulhin pi. tai'fiikxU misfortune-protector; Stem taiHa to trespass; -kwk protector (§105.43). 

u»e— k& negation (§114,4^ If it were affirmative this would be a verbal noon in -(f )fi dependent upoa 
following verb (| 80, p. 766); stem, Initial rne, medial nne. 

«* Initial stem rt, medial nt; qdr-ginet thou— them, imperative (§67). 

"•Stem yypQL to visit; nf— pd*n they— him (| 67). 

"•Stem ineti, see note 111; -yo past participle (§ 107, 47); ablaut (§ S). 

"'Stem ilv, absolute reduplicated form (§29). 

"•8tem nd\ pe—Und, 3d person plural (§73). 

"• Stem yitqk to sleep; ty<t+p (§7). • 
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ftei'vutkurkin." "Re'qttm" a'mfin" i'unin," 'ffo'onqan" 1 Ce'fiil"* 

he was going. "What then heaaldtoher, That trunk 

en-fie' M enve'Dtetka"* qanti'rkm. 1 * En'fie' w pegfti'fiu 1 * 8 e'lhika.™ 

don't Dot opened have it for one Don't for object of not haying It 

that is thus. concern as one. 

A'hmi 1 " quwalo'mOrkin 1 *' 0m« v6'ti.'"" M 

However obey truly. 

Qik, e'nmen 3 fiei'vutkui 4 , 87 fte'fiil 188 ruwenteftewiu'nin. 180 E'un 101 

Oh. then he went, the trunk she opened it And so 

B'n'ki 181 fie'usqat 5 nftnanva'tqftn, 188 en'men 8 lu"lq&l 188 fcifla'ta 184 va'lin, 84 

there a woman wasplaoed then destined to split being 

be a face 

qa6a'kfin 1M le"qa<« w nu'uqin, 187 qol 1M tlm 9 ni66'Loqfin ,M Ie"qa6. 1M 

one side side of face black, the other red side of face. 

E'nmen 8 fie'us'qat 5 yiki'rga 140 puke'nnin: 141 "Pr.l" 

Then the woman with mouth made a noise at her: "Pr!" 

E^meD* gite'nin, 107 e'ur 19 flan 141 vai 100 vi*'iV" pfikaeta'tyfi*." 4 

Then she saw her, at that that one here died, she fell down, 

time 

E'nmen 8 nnAnnoma'nnftn, 14 * mifikri 146 nayilhau'qfin, 147 qailo'qim. 14 

Then she closed it. how she was afraid of course. 

Pttki'rgi'-m 148 uw&"qu6. 160 Resqi'wkw&'t. 161 . Va'nftvan 78 ni'tvmfin, 158 

He came the husband. They entered. Nothing she told him, 



"°Stem iu to say; ~nin he— him (§67). 
»n That yondir, independent form (J 57, p. 723). 
>» Absolute form (§28). 

"■Stem vent to be opin; r—tt causeative (§ 114, 1); e—kd negation (J 114, 4). 
i»8tem rt, see note 114; derived form ($67). 
l »peftift concern; -nu serving for ($ 106. 84). 
"■Stem -M (§ 78) ; e—kd negation ($ 114, 4). 
»» Disjunctive conjunction (§ 138, p. 854). 
>"8tem walom to hear; imperative of derived form (§ 64) . 
» Particle (§128, p. 863). 

»»Stem vent to be open; r— tt causative (| 114, 1); -tewiu contracted from— Ut— yto(tt), (§100.54,56); 
she opened with great care and after several attempts; ~nin he— him ({67). 
»« Locative. 

u* n-^iq-n-v^-trqfn (§74; also | U4.1 ) . 
w§ 103.87. 

*** Stem M; suffix— of verbal noun in -(0* dependent on the following participle rolfn. 
t*qyty'k$n belonging to one side (§47). 
»*iy face; -qai side of (| 101, 26). 
«"8ee§49. 
»* See §60, p. 732. 
i»»-<tfn(§49) 

m Vl k l' r H n mouth; -a subjective (§ 87). 
»« -nin he— him (§ 67).' 
"* Demonstrative (§57). 

••Stem v# to die, trf*'P <v#'pi* with loss of intervocalic f (| 10). 
144 stem ptkapt-; sums — at 

•*• Stem om(r); r—at (§114.1); n-in-n prefixes, n— * transitive. in- intransitive (T). 
•"Stem mik (§58, p. 727) 
wayllhau; n—qin (§ 73). 
"• Particle (§128, p. 871). 
>4t Contraction of tfm, 
'••Absolute form (§28). 
i6i Ending wkw&t <vro&H. 
«* Initial stem tuw, medial tvu; nl-nSn (§67. la 6). 
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e'nmefc 153 tim 6 nayilhau'n6n. ,M Ple'kit 4 * ^i'^tIninet•• 6ot-tagfi6'ti," 

because Bhe feared him. The boots she threw pillow-edge to, 

them oat 

e'nmen 3 a't6ak- 1M luwa'wkwa e t 1$ * kama'gti. 187 

then to wait they were unable for the dish. 

Quq, uwa c/ qu6 150 ure'wkwiV" "Guq, qa'ko. Tite'net-Ye'rin. 1 " 

Oh, the husband appeared, "Oh It is wonderful 

Enfa'q" e'mi?"» Qai'vE e've m 6e'nil ,M i'nenvente'tkftl-i-gitr w » - 

Now where U it? Indeed not the trunk not you opened it?" — 

"E'Le." 162 — "Na'qam urn e'mi? Gu'dS quwalo'murkin, 1 " 

"No." — "However where is it? Do listen, 

qatvu'gun!" 165 Q^n've'r tu'wnSn, 1 " " Emite'tun 187 ta^ite'S'n. 1 * 4 

tell!" After that she told him, •« Namely " I saw her. 

Inegite'kfilin, 169 e'Le. lw Yiki'rga 140 tipuke'tya'k, 170 lu'ur" 

She did not see me, no. With the mouth I made a noise, thereupon 

kaplSta'ty §.*"»» 

she fell down." 

Quq, 6'Sq-a'lvam-va'l-S-git. 17a Ia'm agSro'lk&l-e-git? 171 Atta'um 174 

Oh, quite extraordinary you are. Why dost thou not obey? With reason 

eW 01 uwa £ 'qu6ita 8 E'nku* ^e'tfii^it 175 Ya'rar 176 rai qine'ilhi.^ 177 

and so the husband from deserted thee. Drum behind there give me." 

there 

E'nmen 2 rinirgirgeu'nin. 178 E'nmen* ei'ui*. 179 En-qa'm 7 * lu'ur* 7 

Then he drummed on it. Then she revived. Then there- 

upon 

gagtan'ninai'pulen, 180 keme'ni 28 gereliVqifceiin. 181 

she was quite angry, the dish she pushed in strongly. 

"» See J128, p. 850. 

*•* See note 147, transitive form; n—ntn (67, Io 6). 
*»a'tia TO wait (§95, p. 786). 

"• Initial stem luw+au, medial Iv+au TO BE unable ; 3 p. pi. 
"'From keme'iil dish; -ptg allative; with ablaut ($ 8). 
"•Initial stem ur+eu. 
*» It is a wonder I (Interjection) . 
>• From demonstrative stem Jfn. 
»» Interrogative adverb. 
»«*Negation ({ 131.5). 

i*>Stem vent, see notes 123, 180; r—et causative (J 114, 1); i—kdlin negation (| 114, 4); 2d person 
verbalized noun (S 73). 
)« Stem walom to hear, listen, obey, see note 128; derived tense, imperative, 
i* Stem tuw, see note 152; imperative. 
im stem tuw; -nin he— him; with ablaut ($ 8). 
>•» em~iu't*im (J 128, p. 857). 
iio stem fltt to see; ti—p&'n i— him. 
«• Stem file to see; ine- ($67); i—kdlin negation ($ 114, 4). 
"•Stem puJfcrt; ti—f&*k I—, intransitive (| 64). 
»u 3d person sing. 

»fs gee note 34; 2d person, nominatized verb (§ 73). 
n* Stem $tr$ to obey; e—h&lin negation ($ 114, 4); 2d person sing. 
"< atau'-Hm but with some reason ({ 128, p. 854). 
"»2d person nominatized verb (S 73). 
"• Absolute form, perhaps for rar-rar (J 29). 
>" 8tem yil; q-inc—yfl thou— me, imperative; transitive form. 
m» r— eu to cause; -nin he— him. 

"•Stem ei'u, with vocalic u; therefore with loss of intervocalic p of the suffix -p*». 
v*-gti very (| 113, 22); stem anfltn anger; ip& to put ON; ye— tin ({ 78). 
i« Stem rdi; -rqUet intensity ($ 110, 59) ; gc— tin (§73). 
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Irga'tik" iim 6 kiye'wkw& c t, l< * rile'rkinin. 18 ' I'unin," "Atta'um 174 

In the the j- awoke, he carried her He said to "With reason 

morning (back). her, 

uwft f/ quftita 8 E'nku 9 ge't&igit. 175 Opo'pe 188 garai'-git, 1M mmle'git." 181 

the husband from he deserted thee. Let! thou hast a let me carry thee 

there house, (back)." 

Eu'ggti 186 nle'nnin, 187 ripkire'nnin, 1M mata'lin 189 i'unin, 120 "<?uq, 

To the father he carried her he took her, to the father- he said to " Oh, 

(back), in-law him, 

a'm8n M iim ^iimna'n 100 i f 'tik m ginfi'tik 1 " tilva'wkwa'n." 1 " 

then I mdeed watching 1 could not do her." 

hi Stem +rk; initial rile, medial nle; derived form; -nin hb— him ({67). 

» An exhortative particle (§ 128, p. 862). 

mi stem ra house; yara'Un hb who has a house; 2d person sing. (S 73). 

» Stem *rte, see note 182; min—fit let me— thib. 

**Mu'pin father; allative (S 40). 

mj stem *rfe, see note 182; -nin he— him. 

mi Stem pktr to come; ri—en causative (§114, 1); -nin hb— him. 

mi From mala to take, to marry; absolute form. 

» Subjective form (§ 66). 

w* Adverbial. 

u* gtnfil to watch verbal noun in -k depending on the verb Ivau. 

mi Initial stem Uxrt-au, medial h+au cannot; ti—pfn i— him. 

3046-Bull. 40, pt. 2—11 57 
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KORYAK TEXT 

Little-Bibd-Man and Raven-Man a 
Vajvimtija f/ ninti l e'66i* Pifii'qaja'n 8 nawmyonvo'yke 4 Quyqinira 

Raven-Man the two they Little- Bird-Man wanted for a wife alGreat- 

qu'yik.* Quyqmn'a'qu PKe'qala'nan 6 gaimannivo'ykin,* e'wan, 1 

Raven's. Great-Raven to Little-Bird-Man v had desired, hawid, 

Gttmna'Q 9 nawa'kak 10 Ptte'qaja'nan 6 tiyai'Jinin." 11 Miti' eW» 

"I daughter to Little-Bird-Man I shall give her." Miti said. 

"QiimnaV fiawa'kak 10 Vajvi'mtila'nan 6 tiyai'Jinin " u WyukVaJ- 

"I daughter to Raven-Man I shall give her." Afterwards) Ravea- 

vr'mtija'n 8 vi'n'va Bitoi'kin, 18 a'la'ta 18 awyenvo'ykin, 14 atta"wawa IS 

Man secretly went ont, with excre- he ate, with das; carrioe 

ment 

awyenvo'ykin. 14 Kiyaw'laike, 16 E'nki 17 vafivolai'ke 18 qapa'au" qu'tt? 1 

he ate. They awoke, there are lying wolverine some 

(skins) 

i f u'wi. 81 Newnivo'ykinenat, 88 "Mi'kinak 18 ga'nmilenau?"** Valvr'in- 

wolf (skins). They hegan to say to both, "Who v killed'themr' Bavea- 

tila'n, 8 " Qumna'n." • 

Man, "I." 

• From W. Bogoras, Koryak Texts; Publications of the American Ethnological Society. VoL V, pp. 
12—19. 

i -f a*i having the quality of (§ 48); -Inti dual of personal nouns (| 85). 

• Personal pronoun, 3d person dual, absolute form. 

• -fa*n as in notel; 

< flaw woman; i auxiliar vowel; -nya to work as a herdsman; -Avo to begin (| 110, 63); -yt* derived 
form, 3d person dual ($05). Bee Publications Jesup Expedition, Vol. VH, p. 579. 

• Quyqin Raven; used only in augmentative; -n-aqu augmentative (| 98.2); f(j) personal ptaralsafix 
tar-wyl (§ 35); -k locative ($ 88). 

• -no* allative used with personal nouns (§ 41). 

» pUmat to desire; -fivo to begin ($ 110.03); -yhtn derived form (| 05). 

• Stem iu to sit. Irregular adverbial form, used as a quotatlvc, sate he. 

• Subjective form ($56). 
uftav female; aJtaftsoN. 

u ti- 1; yar future; yil- stem to give; -Am him, future ($ 68). 
u ft/to to go out; -tt/n derived form, 3d person singular. 
"Subjective here as instrumental; stem an excrement. 

"Stem awyi; -Hvo to begin ($ 110.83); -yfcf* derived form, 8d person sing. ($ 68). 
"otto* dog; avoaw carrion; subjective here as instrumental. 
"Stem kiyau to awake; -laike 3d. per. plural, derived form, 
w Locative adverb. 

"Stem tva to be, in initial position va (| 18, p. 674) ; -Ave to begin; 4a0be 3d per. pi., derived form. 
uqapa'au, plural in u ($ 34, p. 732). 
» Non-personal form, dual (§ 60, p. 095). 
« For Pu'wyi plural (| 34). 

"Stem <u to bat; -Mvo to begin; n—yktnenat derived form, 3d per. dual (§ 68, p. 744). 
■ Subjective form (| 39). 

Mgtem trw, in medial position nip to kill ({ 18); pa— If nau nominalixed form of transit*** verts 84 
per. pi. ($ 74). 
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Va*'yuk gawya'lyo}en, M qo'npii Eni!a c 'an 26 ama'latfta.* 7 Quyqmn'a- 

Afterwards a snowstorm came, altogether thus not getting Great- 

better. 

qu'nak M gewnivo'lenat, 29 "Toq, qamahtva'thitik! 80 Ma'ki 81 yamali- 

Raven told the two of them, "There, ye two make it better! Who makes it 

tva'tin, M na'nyen 8 * tlyannawtina'nnin." 84 Valvi'mtila c n, ^Qu'mma 11 

better, to that one I shall give the wife." Raven-Men, "I 

mimalitva'tik."* 6 E'wafi, 8 "Qinatinufila'tik!" 87 ftmvo'q pla'kijfiu 88 

shall make it better." He said, "Prepare the provisions for A number of boots 

mel" 

gatai'kilinau. 8 * Qa'JqaLin. 40 E'nki 17 vanvo'ykin 41 e'lVDiigenka, 4 * 

they made them. He went. There he stayed under a cliff, 

yenotftonvo'ykin. 48 Pi6i'qala f n s fiitonvo'ykin, 44 Enke /17 vanvo'ykm, 41 

he wanted to eat. Little Bird-Man went out, there he stayed, 

awyefivo'ykin. 14 Cemya'q Pifceqalanai'tin 46 Valvi'nitila* n 8 aqa-Lapni- 

he ate. Of course on Little-Bird-Man Raven-Man badly 

vo'ykin. 46 Pf6i'qala c n yalqi'wikin, 47 ui'iiS i'wka 48 ennivo'ykm. 49 

looked. Little-Bird- entered, not saying he was. 

Man 

Valvi'mtila'n E'nki 17 va'ykih. 41 Enfia^an 36 qo'npti vuyalanfiivo'ykin, 60 

Raven-Man there stayed. Thus altogether there was a niowstonn, 

ui'fia ama'JaWa. 87 Qo, va*'yuk gaya'lqiwlin, 61 i'mi-pja'ku w gaqi'tilinau, M 

not not it became Oh, then he entered. all boots were frozen, 

better. 

qafti'n plakgefie'tifi 54 na c '6afivoqen, w ifLi'nfiinik pla'ku" gaqi'tilinau. 88 

mean- into the boots he urinated, therefore. the boots were frozen, 

while 

"Qlylme'wun, i'ya'n 71 ga6i'malin." W'yuk Pifii'kala'n gewfiivo'jen, 56 

'tmpossible, heaven v is broken." Then Little -Bird-Man v they paid to him, 

• Stem in initial position vuyai medial wyff; y* verbal suffix, phenomena of nature (| 110.71,p.811) 
fa—lin nominalized form of Intransitive verb ({78). 

• Demonstrative adverb (| 129, p. 876). 

» Stem mai good; a- Oa negative (5 114, 4). 

"Subjective in -wo* ($30). 

" Stem iu to tell; -fl/vg to begin; fa—\inat nominalized form of transitive verb, 8d pers. dual ({ 74). 

• Stem mal good; toa to bb; q—fitik imperative, 2d pers. dual ($ 65). 
« Absolute form (§ 68, p. 726). 

** ya- future. 

N Absolute form of demonstrative ($67). 

M tiya- 1st pers. sing, future; -Am 8d pers. sing, object 

••Absolute form (| 66). 

"• 1st person sing, exhortative, Intransitive. 

"qina—latik imperative, ye— me; <(o)— A to make (§114.2); (nu provisions. 

••Stem plaJt boot; -\fiin ($52); -u plubal; more frequently pla'ku. 

"• Stem taOu to make; pa—linau nominalized form of transitive verb, 3d pen. pi. (| 74). 

••Stem Iqat to oo; nominalized form, 3d pers. sing. ($ 78). 

« 8tem tea, in initial position to to stay; -ftvo to begin; -ykin derived form. 

*-fi* base ($ 101.21), locative. 

« ye- desidebative; nu to eat; -tin intensive action 1 110.67); -4tog to begin; -ykin derived form. 

« 8tem toto to go out; -ftvo to bbgin; -ykin derived form. 

*-Ui allative ($40); with nasalization added to terminal vowel ($§ 18, 41). 

••Stems ooa bad; lila to see; yp to put on; flivo-ykin as in note 44. 

«* ya'lqin, Ch. re'rqiw to enteb; derived form. 

«• Stem iu to say; a—ka negation ($ 114, 4); a contracted with i to i. 

«• Stem it; -4ta»-y*/n as in note 44. 

••Stem vuyql in medial position wygl; -at (5 110.70) (see note 25). 

« yalqito to enteb (see note 47); pa—Un nominalized verb ($ 78). 

«/mif all ({ 118.6); -u plural ($ 84). 

" qit pbozbn; pa—Unau nominalized verb, 3d pers. pi. (§ 73). 

m plak boot; fifl bottom; -Ui allative ($40). 

•»o*fa ubinb; -Hvo to begin; n—qin nominalized verb ($ 78). 

m Compare note 29; here 3d pers. sing. 
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"Toq, ginya'q 87 qmalatva'tl"* 8 — "Qfylme t 'en, gi'niw* gts'innm* 

"Oh, thou now makeitwelir — "Impossible, life to thee I 

tiyanto'ykin," plakgefie'tin 64 tiyaa c 6anvo'ykini" w Qewfiivo'lenau a 

shall go out, into the boots shall I urinate?" He said to them 

Quyqiooaqu'nak, w "Qajqala'tik,* kitta'fi ana'wtifikat"* 4 Wyuk 

Big-Raven "Go away, there unmarried!" Then 

gewfiivolen,* 2 "Atau'-qun." Qo'ia 8 * afia'pil" ga'kmiLin,* 7 qalte'nflm ,• 

v he said, "Well now." Some small fat v he took," a stopper, 

wtilpa'pel; 69 ga'lqa^in 70 e c e'ti, 71 gayi'nalin, 7 * gala'lin, 7 * iya"kin M 

a little shovel; he went to the sky, he flew up, he came, the sky's 

ftftma'thitnin 75 qalte'nna 76 gai'pilen, 77 afca'pil 66 ee c 'tin 71 gani'filalin; 11 

cleft with the stopper v he closed, litUe fat to the sky v he threw; 

pifte' gama'lalin. 7 * 

for a it grew' better, 

while 

Qu'mlan gayai'tilen, 80 gu'nilafi gawyalyo'len.** Na'nyen* 

Again he went home, again there was a snowstorm. That 

qalte'nfiin 68 ganqu'lin 81 yayaftikoi'tin, 8 * nEpplu'qin 88 mi'qun. E'wan, 1 

stopper came out into the house, •small one even. He said, 

"Qlylme'wun. I'ya'n 71 gafii'malin." QuyqInn"aqu'nak ,, qalte'nfiin* 

"Impossible. The sky is broken." Big-Raven the stopper 

va'sqm gatai'kilin" nrma'yinqin 81 gei'JiLin, 84 a'6in M o'pta nIma'yInqin ,, 

another one he made a large one be gave it, fat also large 

gei'jiLin. 84 Qa'lqaLin 70 gu'mlan, panenai'tin 8 * gayi'fialin. 7 * Crala'lin, 1 * 

he gave. He went again to the former place he flew. He came, 

pa'nena 85 fia'nyen 8 * qalte'nfiin 68 mal-kit 86 ga'Dpilen, 81 tala'wga* 

that time that stopper well he closed it, wlthamaDat 

• pin- thou; -yaq indicates that another person is to perform an act which the subject baa performed 
before. 

• 8tems mal, tva will, to be; imperative. 

• Second person personal pronoun pin- ({56; 120, p. 878 under yaq). 

• ttya~ 1, future; stem toto, medial nto; derived form. 

• See note 55. 1st pen. sing, future, derived form. 
"See notes 29, 5ft; here 8d pers. pi. instead of dual. 

• 8tem Iqat to oo; qa—latik imperative, dual. 
« a-*a "negation (5 114, 4); flaw WOMAN. 

• Indefinite pronoun (J 60, p. 732). 

• afti fat: -ptf small ($ 100.15). 

• 8tem akmit; pa— tin nominalised verb (S 74). 

• Absolute form ({ 80). 

• -pti small (} 100.15) ; here with ablaut. 

• Stem \qat to oo (see note 63); pa—lin nominalised verb ($78). 
« Absolute form i'yafin sky; -f U allatlve. 

•8tem yiHa to fly up; pa— Wa nominalised verb. 

• Stem Initial U\a, medial {a to movb, to oo; pa—lin as before. 

• Belonging to the sky ($ 47). 

• Absolute form. 

• Subjective as instrumental ($$ 87, 92). 

• Stem oip to stop up, clobx; pa—lin as before, here with ablaut. 

• Stem ilUa (Ch. int) to thbow; pa-hn nominalised verb. 

• 8tem ma\ good. 

• Stem yait (allative of fa house) to oo home. 

• Stem yiqu, medial nqu to comb loose, to come out (like a plug out of a hole). 

• Stems yoyo- house; -iiku inside; -ill allative, with terminal nasalisation, 
•phi small; n—qin (§ 49) ma'y{l)fi laeob. 

• Stem yt\, medial yli to oivb; peilitfn instead of pai'f <tto irregular. 

• panfna before, former; absolute form pa'nin; adverb pa'runa again, anotheb, time; Hi axlayitb, 
with terminal nasalisation. 

• ma'l-kit well, all bight (Ch. flMt-M'fkff, mer-WU somehow); mat (Ch. met, fas/) sea f 112.19 and 
11; (Ch. ki'tklt, adverb, a uttle). 

• yip, medial-np to stick into, to STUfi into; pa-W» with ablaut. 

• Subjective as instrumental (${ 87, 92); stem **fa to stjuee. 
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gata'lalen," na'nyen M a'ftin 66 e'e'tin 71 gani'illalin, 78 gu'mlafi & f 'lftla M 

he struck It, that fat to the sky he threw it, again with snow 

£a c 'lmelin w qoqlo'wi6nm; M qo'npu gania'lalen. M 

he shoveled the hole; altogether it became better. 

Qaja'lin; 78 na'nyen 88 Valvi'mtil'an aqa'nnm 98 ga'Milin." Miti'nak 9 * 

He came; that Raven-Man to hate they had. At Miti's 

43fiyei'fia vaga'lekin,* newnivo'ykin M Valvi'mtiia'n, "Mefiqanqa'fie* 7 

near he was sitting, she said to Raven-Mam, " How 

enfi'ivo'ykin, 49 nime' a'latfcinvo'ykm?" 98 — "Mi'qun, 19 ui'na yu'laq 100 

it happens to thee, quite thou smellest of "Why, not a long time 

excrement?"— 

akle'woka 101 tma"lik." iw Qewfiivo'jen" "IVa6, ga'lqata! 108 Ui'na 

without bread I have been." 8hesaid, "Enough, go away! Not 

mi'qunamalatva'tfta^i'ti!" 106 Qa'lqaiin. 70 R6i'qala c nak M iia'nyen 88 

even not making better thou wert!" He went. Little-Bird-Man that 

Yini'a-fiaw^ut gama'talen. 108 

Yini'a-nawcut married. 

Toq, galai'ulin, 107 inya'wut gamuqai'ulin. 108 Valvi'mtila f n 

Oh, summer came, then it was raining. Raven-Man 

ti'ykitiy 109 gaya'luplin. 110 Q^fci'n qo'npfi niki'ta gana e/ Len. m 

the sun * took in mouth. So altogether night it became. 

Va"yuk gewnivo'len, 56 "Cairai', qaimu'gel" 112 — "Me'nqaft mi'qun 

Then they said, "6an*ai\ fetch water!" — "How erven 

mai'mik?" 118 Va*'yuk gewnivo'len, 88 "Me'ilqan nime' miti- 

let me draw water?" Then they said, "Why quite we 

pa'lai'kmen. 114 Va f 'y uk missavi f 'yala." 115 Qa'Jqa^in 70 qaiftayi&'fia, 116 

are thirsty. Then we shall die." She went groping, 

Enna"an w&s'qu'mftiku, 117 va f 'yuk ga'nvilin, 118 ^anvo'len 119 

thus in the dark, then she stopped, she began 

» Subjective as instrumental; absolute form &'l&l, a*la*l 

* Stem a*lme. 

« Absolute form as object. 

"Stemmed good. 

•» aqa'nnin hate, stems probably a*q bad ,«'n*m amger; dealgnative form in -u (\ 94). 

" See §114.4. 

* Locative form ($42). 

"Stem vapal, medical tvoyal to sit down. 

* Stem ma whibe; -oaca neab ($ 101.36). 
••Stem a*l bxcbbmbnt; -it to smell of. 
M8temmi* (J 68, p. 726). 

*«Stem yul long; -aq adverbial suffix ($ 112, 79). 
wa-to negation ($ 114, 4). 
""Stem nal to become ($ 77). 

i* Verbal noun in -a used as imperative ($ 96, p. 787). 
»•* From a—ka negation (} 114, 4); mol good; tva to be, 
»*8tem«TOBE ($75). 
MStem mata to take, to mabbt. 
>* ala summer; -ffu suffix, phenomena of nature (§ 110.71). 
m» muqa bain; -yi* as in note 107. 
»» Reduplicated absolute form ($ 29). 
u° yalu to crew; yop to put ok (see Note 46); yo|»p a quid. 
"» Stem nal to become (| 77); pa—lin nominalised verb (| 71); f < I + 1 (1 18). 
i" Stem aim to dbaw water; o— fe Imperative. 
«» Subjunctive (a), 1st pers. sing. 
u« Derived form, 1st person pi. 
us Future, without ending -mik ({ 66). 
u« Verbal noun in -a expressing modality ($ 96). 

ur stems trtU darkness; -iiku inside ({ 101.24); Am Is an unusual form of the connective vowel (see 
1 18, 1): the parallel form wtirqU'm&ihu is found in Chukohee. 
»»• Stem *uv, medial fiv to stop. 
»• Stem *vo to begin. 
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giya'pftak." E'waft,* u i'min qai-vai'aniti ul alna'we f ye." m Va'yuk 

singing. 8hesaid, "All the little riven are stingy." Then 

gani'kalin 1 * 3 Enkai'ti m vai'ampilin, m ganvo'len 119 6ilala'tik. m 

it did so to that place a small river began bubbling. 

Qayi'Malin 127 milh-u'kkam. 128 yaite'ti 129 ga'lqaLin, 70 milh-u'kkam 1 * 

She tilled a* Russian vessel, to the house she went, a* Russian ressel 

gemtei'pilin; 110 qla'wul gala'lin. 7 * Gapkau'len, 131 e'wafi,* " QulIlIla / n, , 

she carried on her a man came. 8he could not he said, "I, 

back; (carry), 

gtimna'n mi'mtin." 182 Qayai'tilen 80 wus'qtVmiiku. 117 fta'nyen" 

I will carry it." She came home in the dark. That one 

galimnena'len 1M vai'am. Qewnivo'len, 66 "Eni'n ma'ki?" E'wan, 

* followed' the river. 8he was told, "That one who?" He said, 

* 4 Qu'mraa M Vaiamenai'-guin. 1M Qumna'n • y ai'vafcu 1M ti'tfiin 1M Ena'n 

"I am the River. I pity had that 

giya'pftala'n." 187 Ganvo'len "• fiawa'kak 10 kitai'iiak. 188 Jfa'Dyen* 1 

singer." * They began daughter scolding. That one 

Vaia'mmak 28 garaa'talen. 108 

River married* her. 

To, va f 'yuk qo'npu wus°qti'm&iku " 7 vafivolai'ke. 1 * 9 Gewnivo'len * 

Oh, then altogether in the dark they remained. He was told 

Vai'am, "Me'ffqan" niki'ta 1 " mititvanvolai'kin?" 141 E'wan, 8 "Men'qan" 

River, "Why in the night we remain ?" He said, "Why 

nri'qun?" Lawtiki'l&i&nin ltt vi'tvitin ,a gai'pilen, 144 ganto'len, 14 * ayi'- 

indeedf Head-band of ringed seal thong he put on, he went out at 

kvan gaqayi6hiJan5ivo'len; 14f vantige'nin 147 gato'mwalen. J 48 Va f '- 

least a small light began to "be; dawn was created. Then 

yuk ffewfiivo'jen , M "Me'fiqafi 17 mi'ntin?" 14 * Yini'a-na'wgut 

they talked, "How shall we do it?" Yinl'a-fia'wgnt 

i»8tem ptyapla; verbal noun, locative form (§ 96, p. 785). 

i» qai- small, related to Chukchee suffix -qM (§ 98.4); -nit, after terminal m of voiam, -tt dual (f 84). 
in sd pen. dual (| 66) instead of plural; stem o{* armor. 
**nika something (| 60); ya—Un verbalised. 
iM-it/allative(f 58). 

» Diminutive in -pq t absolute form in -iff (| 80). 

i"8tem tilal+at to bubble; verbal noun, in -*, dependent on Avo to begin (see notes 188, 150). 
i» Stem yi&& to be full. 

ib mi\ h strole-a-light, fire (see PuW. Jesup Exp. Vol. VII, p. 18); u'kk&m vessel, 
ib yait to go home (see \ 96); verbal noun allative. 
»8tem fnU, imtl to carry; -fop to rur to; f s- K * with ablaut. 
>n Stem pkau to be unable. 

i*> Stem Imt to carry; subjunctive (a) 1st pers. sing, subject, 8d pen. sing, object. 
t» Stem I /mftena to follow. 

im stem vaiam river; -ma suffix for living being; nominalised verb, 1st pen. sing. (| 78). 
*»yai'vai to have pity with; designative in hi (S 94f. 
mtr-rn i— him (S 65); stem *tf ($ 79). 
mt Compare note 120. 

ib Verbal noun in -k dependent on *vo to begin (see notes 126, 150). 
ib stem tax, in initial position va to be; rtw> to begin; AaOeM pen pi., derived form. 
ib stem mkl night; probably verbal noun in (t)&, although the verb has usually the suffix p» ex- 
pressing phenomena of nature. (Ch. n/W— «•'— rktn night comes). 
in Stem tva to be; 1st pen. pi., derived form. 

us Compound noun lawi head, kfWMUn band (from hilt TO he (|| 53; 106.44). 
ib Reduplicated form retained in a derived form in •<* (| 29, p. 690, note). 
ib stem yop to put on. 
ib stem nto, in initial position «/to to go out. 

i«qai- small; i£h to dawn, to uoht tiro to beoin; pa— tin nominalised verb. 
w»8tem vant to dawn; fe'Hm (| 106.44). 
u*tomwa to be created, 
ib stem yt, in medial position nt to do, make (| 80). 
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gaffvo'len 119 tenma'wit6uk, 1M Valvimtila'yikifi" 1 gala'lin. 78 "Mai, 

began preparing, to Raven-Man she reached. "Halloo, 

Valvi'mtila'n va'ykin?" 1 " Va'fivi-Ba'ut*** ^waft,* "Va'ykm." 

Raven Man is staying?" Raven-Woman said, "He is." 

^ewnivo'len Valvi'mtila'n, "Aa's'o' qati', 1M qo'npu a'lva titva'nvok." 1 " 

He was told Raven-Man, "Since you left, altogether wrong I was." 

(•}ayo f 'olen 15fl Valvi'mtila'n, gewnivo'len, "Qi'ssa 1 * 7 qa'dik ui'na 

8he found Raven-Man, he was told, "Thou really not 

al'va a'tvaka?" Qe'nnivo?" 1 " Qa'pten" 9 gayi'ltilen, 180 yai'na 1 " 

wrong wert? Wilt thou stay so?" The back he turned, to the front 

yili'ykinm. 183 Qii'mlan qa'pten li'ykm. 1 * Va f/ yuk ganvo'len"* 

she turned him. Again the back he turned. Then she began 

4i6hi'nik 1M yiyigifcha'wik, 16 * gafteihenqatvinvo'len; 166 fcake'ta" 7 

in the armpits tickling, putting her hands in his armpits; the sister 

gewnivo'len, 66 "Quya'qi? 168 I'nafi! E'nnu mal-na'witkata." 169 Va f 'yuk 

said, "What is the Enough! This one a good woman." Then 

matter with thee? 

Enkai'ti 134 ganvo'len, 119 "<?m, gm, gm!" Qo'yin 170 yilenvo'ykmen. 171 

thereto he began, "9m, $m, gml" To the other Bide she turned htm. 

Va f 'yuk gakta6a'6haLen, m "Qa, ga, gal" Ti'ykitiy 1 * ga6e'pfiitolen, m 

Then he laughed aloud, "Qa, ga, fat" The sun * peeped out, 

i'ya'g 174 ga'plin, 17 * qo'npu gefcha'Len. 17 * 

to the sky it fastened itself, altogether ft became light 

"•Stem tenm to fbepabje; verbal noun in ~k dependent on *vo to begin (see notes 126, 188); -tin, in- 
tensity of action. 
u> -yikifl a personal allatlve form (see if 41 and 44). 
i*> Derived form of stem tva, in initial position wtobi. 
"» Va<tvi<Valvl (§f 16.3; 122). 

"« Stem Iqat to walk, in initial position 901; 2d pers. sing. 
"*8tems tvortivo to be-to begin, ti— k 1st pers. sing. 
"•Stem yet to visit. 
t» Absolute form ({ 56). 

»» Stem it to bb favo to begin; f (t*)— (| 68), no personal ending. 
"•Absolute form. 

M y/It to tubn; pa— tin nominalised verb. 
»■ yaina to miit; adverbial: face to face. 

»jf/ causative; U to tubk; derived form, hb— him. 

i« Stem li to tubn; derived form. 

•••Locative. 

My 1— aw causative; fipith to itch. 

"•Stems tiihiHi armpits; qatv to put or; -Hvo to begin. 

»» Subjective as subject of transitive verb. 

**yaq what; predicative form (5 82); second person (| 68). 

i*maj good; flaw +ltqat woman; here subjective. 

Wflo'r/n allatlve of joyo*. (8ee 1 43, p. 706.) 

in see note 162; the same form with added fivo to begin. 

m Prefix kt— vbbt (5 113.22); atathat to laugh; ga — >Un with ablaut. 

i" Stem lilep, medial w, for Up, see 1 16 .3; 122. HHo to go out. 

iw Locative (see note 71). 

w» Stem ap to fasten itself. 

in stem f6h, iih to dawn (see note 146). 

O 
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